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DJOKO SLIJEPCEVIC 


DIE AUTOKEPHALIE DER SO GENANNTEN “MAZEDONISCHEN” 
ORTHODOXEN KIRCHE VOM KANONISCHEN | 
UND .GESCHICHTLICHEN STANDPUNKT BEURTEILT" 


1. 


Betrachtet vom kanonischen und geschichtlichen Stanpunkt aus stellt 
die sogenannte Mazedonische Kirche (МОК) einen besonderen Fall dar, der 
in der gesamten Orthodoxen Kirche einzigartig ist. Wie es aber dazu kommen 
konnte, dass sich ein Bestandteil der Serbischen Orthodoxen Kirche (SOK) von 
der Mutterkirche abzusondern und selbständig erklären konnte, haben wir in 
zwei Abhandlungen ausführlich dargelegt!. ‘Aus allen, damit im Zusammen- 
hang stehenden Tatsachen geht klar hervor, dass es hier um eine willkürliche 
politische Schöpfung handelt, die weder mit der kirchlich-religiösen noch mit 
der geschichlich-nationalen Tradition des Volkes, an das es bezieht, zu tun 
hat. Wie die These über das Bestehen einer besonderen, von der andcren sla- 
wischen Bevölkerung des Balkans ethnisch verschiedene Gruppe, die zur 
selbständigen Nation erklärtt wurde, eine reine Erfingung der Komintern und 
der Komunistischen Partei Jugoslawiens (KPJ) ist, so ist auch die Ausrufung 
der Autokephalie der МОК. von dem heutigen kommunistischen Regime Ju- 
goslawiens erzwungen worden mit dem Ziel, ihre These über eine selbständige 
mazedonische Nation kirchlich-religiös und kulturell unterzumauern. | 

Auch die Frage der Entstehung und der politischen Entwicklung der 
These über eine besondere mazedonische slawische Nation haben wir ausführ- 
lich behandelt?. Es würde sich erübrigen zu leugnen, dass auch die slawische 
Bevölkerung des geographischen Mazedoniens durch die Jahrhunderte unter 
verschiedenen sowohl staalich-politischen als auch kirchlich-religiösen Ein- 
flüssen gelbt hat; besser gesangt, leben musste. Es lässt sich aber nachweisen, 
dass es auch während dieser Zeit bei dieser Bevölkerung kein mazedonisches 
Bewusstsein im heutigen Sinne des Wortes gegeben hätte. Am weitesten ist 
-Jovan Cvijié gegangen, der die mazedonischen Slawen als national schwankend 
bezeichnet hatte, ohne bei ihnen irgendwelche weder national-kulturellen noch 
staatlich-politischen Überbleibsel feststellen zu können. Alle kirchlich-kulturel- 


1. Dr. Djoko Slijepčević, Pitanje makedonske pravoslavne crkve u Jugoslaviji, München 
1959, 8. 1-80; Auch, Makedonsko crkveno pitanje, München 1969, 8. 1-109. 
_ 2. Dr. Djoko Slijepčević, The Macedonian Question, Chicago 1958, S. 103-253. 
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len wie auch nationalen Denkmäler auf dem Gebiet des heutigen jugoslawischen 
Mazedonien sind serbisch und stammen aus dem serbischen Mittelalter her. 
Als die Folge der historischen Umständen, unter welchen diese Bevölkerung 
gelebt hatte, wurde sie “fluktuierende Masse” bezeichnet?. H. N. Brailsford hat 
eine ähnliche Ausfassung vertreten. Für ihn waren die mazedonischen Slawen 
“probably very much what they were before either a Bulgarian or a Serbian 
Empire existed-a Slav people derived from rather various sticks, who invaded 
the peninsula at different periods. But they had originally no clear consciousness 
of race and any strong Slavonic Pawer was ably to impose itself upon them”. 
Solche und ähnliche Meinungen hat es noch gegeben. Sie wurden von den jugo- 
slawischen Kommunisten als die Grundlage ihrer These vom Bestehen einer 
ethnisch von den Bulgaren und den Serben verschiedenen Nation genommen. 
In dieser Meinung liegt auch der Keim aller späteren Verfälschungen der 
Geschichte der slawischen Bevolkerung dieses Gebietes. 


2. 


Die KPJ hat ihre eigene Gründe gehabt, an der Erfindung und Vertiefung 
der These über das Bestehen einer selbständigen mazedonischen Nation hin- 
zuarbeiten. Diese These ist vom Anfang an ein wesentlicher Bestandteil des 
Kampfes der KPJ gegen das Serebentum in Jugoslawien vor dem Zweiten 
Weltkrieg gewesen. In den Plänen der Komintern, die auf dem jugoslawischen 
-Gebiet von der KPJ verwirklicht werden sollten, ist der Kampf gegen den 
serbischen Einfluss im Staate dominierend gewesen. Sowohl die Komintern 
als auch die KPJ haben gewusst, dass in Jugoslawien die Serben-mit ihrem na- 
tionalen Bewusstsein und ihrer Staasidee die Träger sowohl der Idee des 
Eiheitsstaates als auch des Kampfes gegen den Kommunismus sind. Die 
Entmachtung der Serben und die Ausschaltung ihres Einflusses in Jugoslawien 
und auf dem Balkan überhaupt haben sich die Komintern und die KPJ zur 
Hauptaufgabe gestellt. 

Parallel mit diesen Bemühungen hat die KPJ versucht, die serbische Be- 
völkerung in Mazedonien, das ja nur ein geographischer Begriff ist, davon zu 
überzeugen, dass sie von den Serben ethnisch und national verschieden ist. 
Die Zergliederung der serbischen Nation, die auch in den Beschlüssen des 
zweiten AVNOJ (Ende November 1943) festgesetzt wurde, ist längst vorbe- 
reitet und nach dem Zweiten Weltkrieg in Jugoslawien Wirklichkeit geworden. 


3. Jovan Cvijié, Die ethnographische Abgrenzung der Völker auf der Balkanhalbinsel 
(Dr, A. Petermanns Mitteilungen aus Justus Peters geographischer Anstalt, Vol. L 1913, 
S. 186). 


4. H. N. Brailsford, Macedonian. Its Races and their Futur, London 1906, S. 101. 
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Aus einer serbischen Nation wurden nicht nur eine mazedonische und eine 
montenegrinische ausgesondert, sondern auch die serbische Bevölkerung in 
Bosnien und Herzegowina wie auch in der Teilrepublik Kroatien aus der ser- 
bischen Teilrepublik herausgenommen. Der einzige Faktor, der sich der Ent- 
nationalisierung der serbischen Bevölkerung dieser Gebiete zu entgegensetzen 
wagte, war die SOK. Auch in der Teilrepublik Mazedonien ist die SOK die 
Trägerin des serbischen Nationalbewusstsein gewesen und dies auch nach dem 
Zweiten Weltkrieg geblieben. 

Es lag im Wesen der komunistischen Kampftaktik, innerhalb ihrer Gegner 
Verbündete zu suchen. So hat sie auch versucht, unter der orthodoxen Geist- 
lichkeit in Süd-Serbien Anhänger für ihre These zu finden. Bereits noch wä- 
hrend des Zweiten Weltkrieges wurde im Hauptstab der kommunistischen 
Partisanen in Süd-Serbien eine “Versko povereniëtvo” (== Vertauliche Glau- 
benskommission) geschaffen, an derer Spitze Priester Welja Мапбемзкі stand: 
Sowohl Velja Mantevski als auch Kiril Stojanovski waren aktive Partisa- 
nenkämpfer. Zum Vorsteher dieser kommunistischen Priester wurde Antim 
Poposki ernannt. Auf der ersten Tagung des Antifaschistischen Rated Mazedo- 
niens haben auch zwei Priester teilgenommen?. Aus dieser Priestergruppe ist 
später “Inicijativni odbor u Skoplju za osnivanje samostalne pravoslavne ckrvo 
u Makedoniji i usposravljanje istorijske Ohridske arhiepiskopija” (= Der 
Initiativausschuss in Skoplje für die Gründung der selbständigen orthodoxen 
Kirche in Mazedonie und für die Wieder herstellung des historischen Erz- 
bistums von Ohrid) entstanden, der zum Instrument der Kirchenpoli.ik .des 
kommunistischen Regimes ge worden ist. 

Bereits am 3. Januar 1945 haben sich die Vertreter dieses Ausschusses 
(Metodije Gogov. (Gogovic), Nikola Apostolov (Apostolovié) und Kiril Sto- 
janov an den Metropliten von Skoplje Josif Cvijovié (der im April 1941 von 
den. Bulgaren ausgewiesen wurde) gewandt und verlangt, dass auch in der 
Föderativen Republik Mazedonien eine selbständige mazedonische orthodoxe 
Kirche zugelassen wird. Zu dieser Zeit hat der Metropolit Josif den serbischen 
Patriarchen Dr. Gavrilo DoZié vertreten, der sich noch in der deutschen Inter- 
nierung befand®. Eine “Kirchen - und Volksversammlun” wurde dann am 4, 
März 1945 in Skoplje abgehalten, die sowohl eine Resolution als auch einen 
Protest gegen die Haltung der SOK erlassen und die Trennung der Diözesen 
in der neugegründeten Teilrepublik Mazedonien von der SOK verlangt hatte?.. 

In der Folgezeit bis zur Einberufung der “Kirchen - und Volksversamm- 


5. Slavko Dimeveski, Crkovra istorija na makedonskijot narod, Skopje, S. 215-217. 

6. Gogov-Gogovié und Apostolov-Apostolovié sind dem Verfasser dieses Aufsatzes 
persönlich bekannt. 

7. Dr. Djoko Slijepčević, Pitanje makedonske pravoslavne crkve, S. 28. 
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lung” in.Ohrid, die vom 4. bis zum 6. Oktober 1958 abgehalten wurde, haben 
diese prokommunistischen Priester, unterstutzt von der KP, hartnäckig daran 
gearbeitet, bei der SOK ihre Forderungen druchzusetzen, was ihnen lange Zeit 
nicht gelingen konnte. Die Versammlung von Ohrid, die unter der Aufsicht der 
KP abgehalten wurde, hat einige wichtigen Beschlüsse gefasst. Es wurde be- 
schlossen, das alte Erzbistum von Ohrid wiederherzustellen, einen Metropoli- 
ten für dieses Erzbustum zu wählen, eine Verfassung der MOK zu verabschie- 
den und neue Bischöfe zu wählen. Es wurde beschlossen durch die Person des 
Patriarchen der SOK mit ihr “in kanonischer Einheit zu bleiben”, was als eine 
Personalunion bezeichnet werden könnte®. Es soll hier auch erwähnt werden, 
dass der Weihbischof des serbischen Patriarchen, Dositej Stojkovié, der in der 
Stadt Smederevo geboren wurde und der die “mazedonische Sprache” nicht 
beherrscht, ohne die Zustimmung der SOK nach Skoplje gegangen ist, und 
sich der KP und den prokommunistischen Priestern zur Verfügung gestellt 
hat. 

Das neue, ganz willkürlich wiederhergestellte, Erzbistum von Ohrid hat 
auf dem Gebiet der Teilrepublik Mazedonien drei Diözesen der SOK gehabt 
(Skoplje, Bitolj und Stip). Es ist auch vorgesehen worden, in den Vereinigten 
Staaten von Amerika und Canada eine neue Diözese zu errichten, was später 
auch getan wurde. і 

Es bleibt bis heute noch nicht genügend geklärt, wie und im welchen Um- 
fang die heilige Synode der Bischöfe der SOK von diesem Ereignis überrascht 
worden ist. Vom Oktober 1958 bis zum Juni 1959 wurde von der SOK in die- 
ser Sache öffentlich nichts unternommen. Als dann am 3. Juni 1959 die Synode 
der Bischöfe der SOK zusammentrat, musste sich auch mit dieser Frage befas- 
sen. Es bleibt uns unbekannt, worüber auf dieser Tagung der Bischöfe in die- 
ser Angelegenheit diskutiert worden ist. Darüber wurde nur eine kurze und 
ziemlich unklare Mitteilung veröffentlicht. Darin wurde gesagt, dass in Ein- 
stimmung mit den Beschlüssen der heiligen Synode der Bischöfe der SOK von 
1958 und 1959 und “im Sinne des Artikels 55, Absatz 4 der Verfassung der 
SOK” Patriarch German am 19. Juli 1959 in der Kirche des heiligen Mina in 
Skoplje den Archimandriten Kliment zum Bischof von Prespa und Bitolj 
geweiht hat. An dieser Bischofsweihe haben auch der Bischof von Novi Sad, 
Nikanor, wie auch “der Metropolit von Skoplje” Dositej teilgenommen?. 
Aus einer anderen Mitteilung geht hervor, dass dies auf der Grundlage der 
Beschlüsse, “die auf der letzten Tagung der heiligen Synode der Bischöfe von 
Juni 1959 und nach der Ermächtigung, die aus diesen Beschlüssen folgert, 


8. Dr. Djoko Slijepčević, Pitanje makedonske pravospavne crkve, S. 61-62. 
9. Glasnik Srpske pravoslavne crkve, Juli 1959, S. 210. 
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und,auf der Bitte des mazedoischen Metropoliten Dositej "getan worden 18119. 
Bei dieser Gelegenheit hat der Patriarch German auch die Diözesen in der 
Teilrepublik Mazedonien besucht, was Slavko Dimevski als die Anerkennung 
der МОК. bezeichnet!!. 

Es lässt sich nicht leygnen, dass dieses Verhalten des Patriarchen Germann 
einer Anerkennung der willkürlich ausgerufenen MOK gleichkommt. Dem 
neuernannten Metropoliten Dositej hat der Patriarch German erklärt: “Die 
helige bischöfliche Synode der SOK in der ständigen Sorge für die Kirche Chri- 
sti, für die Aufbewahrung des heiligen orthodoxen Glaubens und aus der Liebe 
zu unsrem Vaterland hat die historischen Beschlüsse gefasst, aus welchen die 
Verwirklichung der alten Wünschen und des Verlangens der orthodoxen Gei- 
stlichkeit und des Volkes der VR Mazedonien hervorgeht. Die VR Mazedo- 
nien hat auch zum letzt die Einheimischen als ihre Bischöfe erhalten, sie hat 
auch ihre kirchliche Organisation in der Gestalt der MOK erhalten und auch 
weiterhin in geistiger und kanonischer Einheit mit der SOK durch unsere 
Bescheidenheit-den Patriarchen geblieben. Wenn wir alle wie aber auch die 
anderen Faktoren annehmen würden, dass mit diesem Beschluss der Punkt 
gesetzt ist und das es nichts mehr zu tun gibt, wäre dies ein grosser Fehler: 
Im Gegenteil; wir müssen mit allen Kräften auch weiterhin arbeiten und alle 
unseren Anstrengungen unternehmen, um alle Angriffe zu erwehren, die von 
aussen her auf uns zukommen drohen und um allen Mächten enthgegenzutre- 
ten, die sich auf verschiedenen Seiten darum bemühen, sich in unsere inneren 
Angelegenheiten einzumischen!?, 


3. 


Die SOK hat die Autonomie der Kirche in der Teilrepublik Mazedonien 
anerkannt, in der Hoffnung, dass es dabei bleiben wird. Auf einer Pressekonfe- 
renz, die er im Kloster Visoki Decani abgehalten hat, hat Patriarch German 
erklärt: “Mit dem vorjährigen Beschluss der heiligen Synode der Bischöfe der 
SOK ‘hat die МОК die Autonomie erhalten und durch den Patriarchen als 
gemeinsamen Oberhaupt mit der SOK in Einheit geblieben”, In einem Brief, 
den er am 30. September 1959 an den damaligen serbisehorthodoxen Bischof 
in den Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika und Canada, Dionisije, geschrieben 
hat, hat Patriarch German versucht, die Anerkennung der Autonomie der 
МОК. näher zu erklären. In diesem Brief heisst es: “Der Beschluss vom Okto- 


10. А.а.О., S. 219. 

11. Slavko Dimevski, A.a.O., S. 222. 
12. Glasnik SPC, Juli 1959, S. 222. 
13. Glasnik SPC, Juni 1960, S. 171. 
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ber des vorigen Jahres hat uns-vor ein Dilemma gestellt: Dass wir entweder die 
strengen kanonischen Massnahmen anwenden und ein offensichtliches Schisma 
bis zur entgültigen Spaltung zu vertiefen oder das Prinzip der. kirchlichen 
Ókonomie anwenden und retten, was noch gerettet werden konnte. Wir haben 
uns dazu berufen betrachtet, alles zu tun, um den weiteren unerwünschten 
Gang der Ereignisse aufzuhalten”, 

Mit der Anerkennung der Autonomie der MOK wurde dies nicht erreicht. 
Es wäre kaum gerecht anzunehmen, dass die Bischöfe der SOK nicht gewusst 
hätten, um was es ging. Sie haben den Druck der КР] stark gespürt; ihnen ist 
es klar gewesen, dass sie sich in einer hoffnunslosen Lage befinden. Dies geht 
auch aus einem Akt des Patriarchen Vikentije (Prodanov) vom 12. Januar 1955 
hervor, in.dem er sich über sein Gespräch mit Dobrivoja Radosavljevié-Bobi 
und Ljubto Arsov so geäussert hatte: “Die Schwierigkeit für die Lösung dieser 
Frage liegt darin,. dass die kirchliche. Frage gemeinsam mit der politischen 
gestellt wird. Es wird nämlich verlangt, dass unsere Kirche die mazedonische 
Nation anerkennt. Unser Standpunkt ist es gewesen, dass dies eine Sache des 
Staates ist und dass dies in die kirchliche Zusatändigkeit nicht fällt. Die Kirche 
anerkennt den heutigen Staat und seine Ordnung, weil sie sich auch im densel- 
ben Staate befindet, fühlt sich aber nicht dazu berufen, sich in die politischen 
Fragen einzumischen”%, 

In der Zeit von der Ausrufung der Autonomie bis zum Juli 1967 hat so- 
wohl die politische als auch die kirchliche Führung der Teilrepublik Mazedo- 
шеп emsig daran gearbeitet, die erreichte Autonomie in eine Autokephalie zu 
verwandeln. Vom dem kommunistischen Staat wurde auf die SOK. immer 
stärkren Druck ausgeübt, der MOK eine Autokephalie zu verleihen, wogegen 
sichaber die SOK wehrte. Den Vertretern der Partei hat der Patriarch German 
am 5. Mai 1967 gesagt: “Ihr sagt, dass sie (=die Mazedonier) zufriedengestellt 
werden sollen. Ob aber irgendjemand uns Serben daran fragt, ob auch wir in 
diesem Land leben und ob jemand uns zufrieden stellen soll? Wer der Initiator 
all dies ist, ob wir oder sie? Wir wollten sie zufrildenstellen und dies wurde 
getan, jetzt aber verlangen sie von uns, dass wir Selbstmord begehen. Nein, 
wir werden dies nicht tun und wenn sie sich autokephal (selbständig) erklären, 
sage ich Ihnen offen, wass wir Dositej vor Gericht stellen und was ihm dann 
Gott und dieses Gericht zuteil werden lassen”, | 

` Aus den Forderungen, die die MOK an die SOK gestellt hat, geht klar 
hervor, dass sie mit der erreichten Autonomie nicht zufrieden war. Der SOK 


14. In “Izdajstvo srpskoga naroda i SPC. Za Матри suo bivši episkop Dionisije”, 
Libertivil 1968, S. 98. 

15. Dr. Djoko Slijepčević, Makedonsko crkveno pitanje, S. 70. 

16. In'"Izdajstvo srpskoga naroda...”, S. 122.. - 
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wurde vorgeworfen, dass sich der Patriarch bei der Unterzeichnung offizieller 
Dokumenten nur als serbischer Patriarch nennt und in den Dokumenten, die 
mit der MOK etwas zu tun haben,als “serbischer und mazedonischer Patriarch”. 
Der SOK wurde weiter vorgeworfen, dass sie das Bestehen der МОК. bei den 
anderen orthodoxen Kirchen nicht notifiziert hat. Won der Seite der SOK wur- 
de aber erklärt, dass die MOK “ein Bestandteil der SOK ist und wenn sie 
irgendwas unkanonisches unternommen hätte, würde dies auf die Rechnung 
des Ansehens der SOK gehen, was wir weder können noch erlauben dürfen. 
Dies könnte auch die Beziehungen zwisch der SOK und der griechischen Kir- 
che stören, und auf dem Territorium der griechischen orthodoxen Kirche ha- 
ben wir unser Kloster Hilandar"!, Den Vertretern der MOK wurde noch 
gesagt: “Es ist ganz natürlich, logisch und noramal, dass wir über die Lage der 
МОК. in den Rahmen der SOK die andren Kirchen nicht infomieren, weil wir 
sie auch niemals bisher über unsere inneren Problemen informiert haben”, 
Von der MOK wurde der SOK auch das verübelt, dass sie im Jahre 1966 bes- 
chlossen hat, dass die MOK in ihrer Verfassung “ohne die Zustimmung der 
heiligen Synode der Bischöfe der SOK keine Aenderungen vornehmen- 
darf”19, 

Die Vertrer der MOK haben vor den serbischen Bischôfen nicht verheim- 
licht, dass hinter ihren Wünschen und Forderungen die kommunistischen Regi- 
me stehen. In einem im Patriarchat in Belgrad geführten Gespräch haben sie 
das erwähnt und sogar schriftlich bestätigt, “dass sie auch die Zustimmung 
des Vollzugsausschusses Mazedoniens haben, eine Autokephalie zu verlan- 
gen"*?, Am 7. März 1967 haben die Vertreter der SOK versucht, dem Vertre- 
ter der Regierung der Teilrepublik Serbien, Petar Stambolié, zu beweisen, 
dass die Wünsche der MOK nicht erfüllt werden können. Sie haben auch da- 
rauf hingewiesen, “dass unsere SERJ aus 6 Republiken besteht. Alle diese 
Republiken geniessen volle Freiheit des Lebens und der Arbeit in ihren inne- 
ren Angelegenheiten, selbstverständlich alles in den Grenzen der Staasver-- 
fassung. Keine dieser Republiken stört, dass sie ein gemeinsames Heer, das 
Geld und Aussenpolitik haben. Warum stört dann die MOK, dass die SOK 
gemäss ihrer Verfassung und den Kanones durch den Patriarchen mit den ande- 
ren autokephalen Kirchen die Verbingungen aufrechterhält? Wie aus diesem 
Gleichnis ersichtlich ist, hat die MOK mehr Ingerenz gegenüber der SOK als 
die einzelnen Republiken der Föderation gegenüber. Deswegen solange die VR 
Mazedonien den Bestand der SERJ bleibt, soll auch die MOK ein Bestand der 


17. Dr. Djoko SlijepSevié, Makedonsko crkveno pitanje, S. 72-73. 
18. 4.a.0., 8. 73. 
19. 4.а.0., 8. 72. 
20. A.a.0., 8. 73. 
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SOK bleiben und ihre Autonomie nützen”?t, 

Petar Stambolić hat diese Argumenten nicht verstanden, oder nicht verste- 
hen wollen.Den Vertretern der SOK hat er geantwortet: “Sie (=die Mazedonier) 
wünschen, dass sie als solche sich affirmieren, d.h. als Mazedonier auf allen 
Gebieten der gesellschaftlichen, kulturellen und kirchlichen Lebens. Man sollte 
sie verstehen. Man soll ihnen bei diesem Selbstbestätigungswunsch helfen. Man 
sollte ihnen das, was ihnen im Jahre 1959 gegeben wurde, erweitern und ein 
Patriarch soll bleiben und alles wird in Ordnung sein. Sonst, wir können uns 
nicht einmischen und ihnen von hier aus etwas befehlen"??, 


4. 


Die heilige Synode der Bischöfe der SOK hat auf der Tagung die vom 23. 
Mai bis zum 1. Juni 1967 abgehalten wurde, die neue Lage und die Forderun- 
gen der MOK von neuem erörtert und am 24. Mai 1967 beschlossen: “Die Auf- 
forderung der heiligen Synode der Bischöfe der MOK vom 3. Dezember 1966, 
Nr. 226, dass die Autonomie der MOK in die Autokephalie umgewandelt 
wird, kann nicht angenommen werden”?3. In der Mitteilung über die Tagung 
der Bischöfe der SOK wurde über diese Aufforderung der MOK nichts gesagt, 
sondern nur bemerkt: “Andere wichtigen Beschlüsse werden abgesondert 
veröffentlicht werden”. Es ist möglich, dass dies deswegen getan wurde, weil 
man abwarten wollte, wie die Synode der Bischöfe der МОК auf diesen Bes- 
chluss der heiligen Synode der SOK reagieren wird. 

Die Raktion der MOK ist bald erfolgt: Eine gemischte Versammlung von 
kirchlichen und politischen Vertretern der Teilrepublik Mazedonien wurde 
vom 17. bis zum 19. Juli 1967 in Ohrid abgehalten, auf der einige neuen Bes- 
chlüsse gefasst wurden. Es wurden noch zwei neue Diözesen kreiert, eine unter 
dem Namen Velitka und eine für die Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika, Cana- 
da und Australien. Zum Bischof von Diöcese Veliöka wurde Metodije gewählt 
und für den Ausland Kiril. Der Bischof Kliment wurde zum Erzbischof erho- 
ben und Dositej erhiet den Titel “Erzbischof von Ohrid und Mazedonien”®, 
Von dieser Versammlung wurde die Autokephalie der MOK ausgerufen. 

In einer von dieser Versammlung gefassten Resolution wurde die Hoff- 
nung geäussert, dass die SOK die Beschlüsse dieser Versammlung anerkennen 
wird. In dem Brief vom 19. Juli 1967, den an den Patriarchen German gesandt 
wurde, wird hervorgehoben, “dass wir nicht umhin können, die Trauer zum 


21. A.a.O., S. 73. 

22. А.а.О., 5. 74. 

23. Pravoslavlje, Nr. 10 vom 31. VIII. 1967. 

24. Pravoslavlje, Nr. 5 vom 15. VI. 1967. 

25. Politika, Vom 19, VII. 1967; Borba, vom 19. ҮП. 1967. 
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Ausdruck zu bringen, die unsere heilige Kirche empfinden wegen nichterreich- 
ten Verständigung mit der Schwesterkirche, der SOK und wegen Wegbleiben 
von unseren grossen feierlichen Festlichkeiten”®, Neben den Bischöfen haben 
noch 37 Mitglieder der Versammlung diesen Brief unterschrieben. 

Die SOK hat ihren Standpunkt über die Beschlüsse von Ohrid in einer 
Obrazloženje (= Begründungsschreiben) dargelegtl, die von den Kirchen- 
rechtlern, Dr. Sergij Troicki und Dr. Blagoje Gardaëevié, verfasst worden ist... 
Die Ausrufung der Selbständigkeit eines Teiles der SOK, der sich auf dem 
Gebiet der VR Mazedonien befand, stellt sowohl kanonisch als auch geschich- 
tlich eine Gewalttat dar, die von einem gottlosen Regime ganz willkürlich vor- 
genommen wurde. In dieser Tatsache wurzlen die Keime aller anderen kanoni- 
schen und geschichtlichen Vergehen, die mit dieser Tat in Zusammenhang ste- 
hen. Die kanonischen Bischöfe einer autnomen orthodoxen Kirche in einer 
Teilrepublik haben sich von dem autheistischen Staatsgewalt dazu überreden 
lassen, wem Willen und den Interessen dieses Regimes die Kirchlich-kanoni- 
schen Rücksichten zu unterstellen, wobei man die willkürlichen Erfindungen 
und Fälschungen nicht scheute. Auch eine Gruppe der orthodoxen Priester, 
vor denen einige such als aktive komunistischen Partisanen im Zweiten Welt- 
krieg gekämpft haben, hat sich von der Führung der KPJ dazu bewegen lassen, 
im Namen des gláubigen Volkes zu reden, ohne es vorher um seine Meinung 
zu fragen. Die beiden Hauptfaktoren, die Führung der KPJ und die prokom- 
munistischen Priester, haben die Wirklichkeit bewusst verfálscht mit dem Ziel, 
ihre Pläne zu verwirklichen. In dieser Tatsache liegt auch die Ursache, dass 
diese Leute die kirchlich-kanonischen Prinzipien bewusst umgegangen haben. 
Nicht der orthodoxe Glaube und die Kirche als die Hüterin des wahren Glau- 
bens war das Objekt ihres Interesses, sondern das, was die Kommunistische 
Partei und der kommunistische Staat erreichen wollten. Aus diesen Gründen 
wurde ein Teil der SKO von der Mutterkirche getrennt und selbstándig ge- 
macht. Die Ausrufung der Autokephalie der MOK ist eine rein kommunisti- 
sche partei-politische Willkürtat gewesen. 

Es ist kaum móglich anzunehmen, dass sowohl die kanonischen als auch 
geschichtlichen Kenntnisse der geistigen Führer dieser Separatistenbewegung 
so mager gewesen sind, dass sie nicht wissen konnten, dass es hier um reine 
Fálschungen ging: Sie haben die Kanones der orthodoxen Kirche bewusst 
verletzt, um einer partei-politischen Sache dienlich zu sein. Die Verletzung der 
kanonischen Prinzipien der orthodoxen Kirche wollten sie auch kirchenge- 
schichtlich untermauern. Deswegen haben sie sich zum Nachfolger des alten 
Erzbistum von Ohrid erlárt, mit dem sie nichts zu tun haben, oder haben konn- 


26. Photokopie dieses Schreibens bei dem Autor. 
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ten. Auf diesem Wege wollten sie in die Gemeinschaft der orthodoxen Kirchen 
aufgenommen werden, was ihnen nicht gelang und kaum je gelingen. wird. 

Wenn die Frage der Autokephalie der MOK von diesem Standpunkt aus, 
der in diesem Fall einzig richtig ist, beurteilt wird, dann erübrigt sich die Beru- 
fung auf die Kanones der orthodoxen Kirche, der solche Fälle in der-Geschichte 
nicht bekannt gewesen sind. Den Faktoren, von denen sowohl die These von 
einer ethnisch abgesonderten slawischen mazedonischen Nation-als auch die 
Idee einer Autokephalie der MOK herstammt, bedeuten weder die Kirche noch 
ihre Kanones etwas. Dominierend und massgebend ist nur die atehistische 
Staatsgewalt und die Interessen der Komunistischen Partei gewesen. Sie haben 
auf die SOK einen Druck ausgeübt, ohne sie bis jetzt dazu bewegen zu können, 
dass sie diese Autokephalie anerkennt. 

In diesem Fall gilt für die SOK das, was Dr. Nikodim Mila$ gesagt hat: 
“... Wenn der Staat der Kirche gegenüber eine gegnerische, feindliche Haltung 
einnimmt, dann wird die Kirche in einem solchen Fall jene Haltung einnehmen, 
welche ihr die Umstände ermöglichen, sie wird sich aut sich selbst konzen- 
trieren und geduldig auf die Zeit warten, bis die göttliche Gerechtigkeit siegt; 
sie wird aber nie aufhören, ihre Lehre zu verkündigen und wenn -sie zufällig 
zum Kampf provoziert wird, sie soll mit ihren geistigen Waffen bis zum Ende 
tapfer kämpfen, wenn auch tausenden ihrer Söhne unterliegen würden, fest 
daran glaubend, dass der Endsieg früher oder später auf ihrer Seite werden 
wird”?”, 


5. 


Abgesehen von diesem Standpunkt, der für die Beurteilung der ganzen 
Problematik der MOK nicht übersehen werden dürfte, kann die kanonische 
Illegalitàt der Ausrufung der Autokephalie der MOK auch von rein kirchen- 
rechtlichen Standpunkt aus nachgewiesen werden. Dr. [Sergije Troicki und 
Dr. Blagoje GardaSevié haben in ihrer Begründung des Standpunktes der SOK 
darauf hingewiesen, dass die Bischöfe der MOK die Kanones der orthodoxen 
Kirche drastisch verletzt haben. Neben dem anderen haben sie auch ihren. 
Eid gebrochen, den sie der SOK geschworen haben; sie haben eine Staats- 
macht, und dazu noch eine gottlose, in die Frage der Abgrenzung der kirchli- 
chen Organisation einbezogen, wodurch sie auch den Artikel 46 der Staats- 
verfassung der SFRJ verletzt haben. In dieser Begründung wird auch darauf 
hingewiesem, dass der Vollzugausschuss der SR Mazedonien, dessen bewusst, 


27. Dr. Nikodim Milas, Pravoslavno crkveno pravo ро opštim erkvenopravnim izvorima i 
posebnim zakonskim naredbama koje у vaze u pojedinim aftokefalnim crkvama, Beograd 1926, 
S. 743, 
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dass és hier um eine nichtgesetzliche Sache handelt “keinen Akt zur Gunste der 
Autokephalie der MOK erlassen hatte”#. 

Die heilige Synode der Bischöfe der SOK hat seine Haltung der Autoke- 
phalie der MOK wie folgt-begriindet: “Das Haupthindernis fiir die Autokepha- 
lie liegt in der Art der Aktion der jetztigen Bischöfe der Mazedonischen Kirche, 
in ihrer völligen Vernachlässigung und im Ignorieren der Kanones der ortho- 
doxen Kirche wie.auch in der Verletzung des bischöflichen Eides seitens des 
‘Oberhauptes dieser Kirche. Wie bereits erwähnt, hat der jetztige Führer der 
Bewegung für die Trennung der mazedonischen Kirche von der Mutter-Kirche, 
der ehemalige Weihbischof des Patriarchen, seinen Eid ganz bewusst gebrochen, 
den er am 10. Juli 1951 anlässlich seiner Bischofsweihe zum Bischof von To- 
plica geschworen hat”**, Die mazedonischen Bischöfe wurden darauf aufmerk- 
sam gemacht, was sie jetzt erwartet, nachdem sie sich “zu einer autokephalen 
Kirche erklärt haben; sowohl von der SOK als auch von den anderen ortho- 
doxen Kirchen werden sie als eine schismatische religiöse Organisation betrach- | 
tet werden und als solche von der Gemeinschaft mit ihnen ausgeschlossen”?®. 

"Um ihre Haltung in dieser Sache noch klarer zum Ausdruck zu bringen, 
hat die SOK eine ausserordnetliche Tagung der Bischöfe einberufen, die vom 
14. bis zum 16. September 1967 abgehalten worden ist. Auf dieser Tagung 
wurden die Beschlüsse vom 24. Mai 1967 bekräftigt.und beschlossen, mit der 
höheren Hierarchie der MOK Verbindungen abzubrechen “weil sie sich selbst 
willkürlich und unkanonisch von der.Mutter-Kirche getrennt und ‘in eine 
schismatische religiöse Organisation verwandelt hat”31; Auch der ökumenische 
Patriarch hat sich mit den Beschlüssen der Bischöfe der SOK solidarisch erk- 
1àrt. Im Schreiben, das Patriarch Atenahores am 21. Februar 1968 an den Pa- 
-triarchen German geschrieben hat, wurde das Vorgehen der Bischöfe der МОК. 
verurteilt und ihre Beschlüsse vom Juli 1967 verowrfen®*, Auch im Schreiben, 
‘das Patriarch Atenagoras am 16. Februar 1968 dem Dositej gesandt hat, wur- 
‘den die Beschlüsse der Versammlung von Ohrid vom Juli 1967 als ungültig 
‚erklärt. Im diesen Schreiben wurde darauf hingewiesen, dass diese Beschlüsse 
vom kanonichen Standpunkt aus untersucht worden sind und festgestellt, 
‘“dass jenes, was die Bischöfe aus Süd-Jugoslawien in Orhid getan haben, ve- 
rurteilt und verworfen werden musste als etwas, was gegen die kanonischen 
‘Prinzipien und festgelekten kirchlichen Ordnung gerichtet ist und was in die 


28. Glasnik SPC, Nr. 8 von Juli 1967. 
29. А.а.О. 
30. А.а.О. 
7 31. Pravoslavlje, Nr. 11 vom 15. IX. 1967. 
32. Glas kanadskih Srba, vom 11. IV. 1968. 
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Verwaltung der Kirche einen Wirrwarr und Unordnung hineinbringt”®. 

Im Namen aller orthodoxen Kirchen hat. der Patriarch Atenagoras, der 
in seinem Schreiben die Begriffe “Mazedonien und das mazedonische Volk” 
vermieden hat, Dositej und seinen Bischöfen den Rat erteilt, “im Geiste der 
ehrlichen Liebe und im Namen der Einheit sowohl der dortigen als auch unse- 
rer heiligen orthodoxen Kirche überhaupt, nachdem ihr vom neuen die Sache 
untersucht habt, das, was getan worden ist, der Revision unterziehen und den 
Weg einschlagen, den die heiligen Kanones und die hundertjahre alte Ordnung 
der Kirche zeigen und euch mit euerer kanonischen kirchlichen Macht (ser- 
bisch übersetzt als vlast, was auch als die Behörde übersetzt werden kann), 
dem höchstwürdigen Patriarchen in Belgrad und der anderen dortigen ortho- 
doxen Hierarchie wiederverbinden”*. 

Diesen Rat haben Dositej und seine Bischöfe nicht befolgt, oder nicht 
befolgen dürfen, weil sie nur die ausführenden Organe der Partei und des kom- 
munistischen Staates gewesen sind, die entschlossen waren, auch auf dem kirch- 
lichen Gebiet ihren Willen durchzusetzen, woran sie niemand in Jugoslawien 
hindern konnte. In ihrem Auftrag und mit ihrer Hilfe wurde in der SOK ein 
Schisma geschaffen, das noch immer andauert und wer weiss, wie lange es 
noch bestehen wird. Dositej und seine Bischöfe haben sich an der orthodoxen 
Gesamtkirche versündigt und verharren hartnäckig auf ihrem Wege, ohne die 
Ordnung und die kanonischen Prinzipien der orthodoxen Kirche zu beachten. 

Dr. Blagoje GardaSevié stellt fest: “Die Teilung einer autokephalen Kirche 
ist von Anfang an nur mit der Zustimmung der Versammlung der Bischöfe 
als dem höchten Organ der betreffenden Kirche kanonisch, wenn sie von ihr 
beschlossen wird. Nur die Synode der Mutter-Kirche kann einem Teil ihrer 
Kirche die Zustimmung erteilen, sich abzusondern und selbstähdig und auto- 
kephal zu werden. Auch dies kann nur jene Kirche tun, die allein die volle 
Autokephalie besitzt und über jenen Teil der Kirche souverän verfügt, der 
die Selbständigkeit verlangt. Die Mutter-Kirche ist aber jene Instanz, die die 
Motiven und die Bedingungen zu beurtellen hat, auf Grund welchen die Tei- 
lung verlangt wird, wobei darauf geachtet werden muss, ob die Teilung den 
höheren Interessen sowohl jenen Teils entspricht, der die Teilung verlangt 
als auch der ganzen Kirche. Ohne die Zustimmung der Mutter-Kirche. gibt es 
keine Autokephalie. Wenn aber sonst die anderen aussenstehenden Faktoren 
auf ihrem Territorium dies vollbringen wollen, ist sie dann weder souverän 
nich autokephal"35, Eben dies ist mit der MOK der Fall gewesen. 


33. A.a.O. 

34. A.a.0. 

35. Dr. Blagoje Gardaïevié, “Kanonitnost sticanja autokefalnosti srpske crkve 1219 
godine”, In Syeti Sava-spomenica 800-godipnjice rodjenja, Beograd 1977, S. 17, im Separat. 
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6. 


Aus all hier Gesagten geht klar hervor, dass die ausgerufenon Autoke- 
phalie der MOK kein der wesehtlichen Elememte enthilt, die sie als kanonisch 
auszuweisen könnten. Im diesen Umstand liegt die kirchlich-rechtliche Versün- 
dung der höheren Hierarchie der МОК, die ihre anerkannte Autonomie für die 
nichtanerkannte und unkanonische Autokephalie ausgetaucht hatte in der Hoff- 
nung, dass es ihr gelingen wird, auch die Autokephalie zu erzwingen, was aber 
ohne Erfolg geblieben ist. Es gibt aber Anzeichen, dass sowohl die Bischöfe 
der МОК als auch das kommunistische Regime in Jugoslawien diese Hoffnung 
noch nicht aufgegen haben. Es ist uns bekannt, dass sie bei der Führung der 
SOK auf Verhandlungswegen versuchen, das zu erreichen, was ihnen bis jetzt 
nicht gewährt worden ist. 

Unlängst war in “NIN” (Informative Wochenzeitung) Nr. 1413 vom 5. 
Februar 1978 zu lesen: “Nach der Meinung des Präsidiums (= der SR Serbien) 
sind die ersten Schritte zur Überwindung der jetztigen Lage unternommen 
worden. Es wurde eine Kommision der SOK und der MOK für die Gespräche 
gebildet. Die Eröffnung der Gespräche und die Herstellung von Kontakten 
stellen die Vorbedingungen dar, um die Missverständnisse um die Autokepha- 
lie auszuräumen. Es wurde festgestellt, dass dies nicht nur eine Galubensfrage 
ist, sondern auch dass ihre gesellschaftlich-politische Seite nicht vernachlässigt 
werden darf. 

Ihrem Wesen nach und mit Rückblick auf die möglichen Folgen haben die 
Beziehungen zwischen der SOK und der МОК, mögen sie auch vorwiegend 
zwischenkirchlich sein, ein entsprechendes politischen Gewicht. Die gesell- 
schaftliche Gemeinschaft ist daran sehr interessiert, dass der Streit nicht zum 
Schüren des nationalen Hasses und zum Missbrauch religiöser Gefühle und der 
Kirche für die politischen Zwecke benutzt wird” (S. 23). 

Die andere Versündung der Faktoren, die die Autokephalie der МОК aus- 
gerufen haben, besteht in der bewussten Verfälschung der bekannten geschich- 
tlichen Tatsachen. Diese Verfälschung besteht vor allem darin, dass sie die 
jetztigen MOK als die Erbin des alten Erzbistums von Ohrid, das vom den 
oekumenischen Patriarchen Samuil Chanzeris im Jahre 1767 aufgelöst wurde 
. und nie mehr wiederhergestellt worden ist, betrachten®. Eine Analyse der 


36. Sich darüber: Dr. Djoko Slijepčević, Pitanje makedonske pravoslavne crkve и Jugo- 
slaviji, S. 64-80; derselbe, Makedonsko crkveno pitanje, S. 89-105. 
Erläuterung zu den Angaben: 
SOK = Serbische orthodoxe Kirche. 
MOK = Mazedonische orthodoxe Kirche. 
Pitanje makedonske pravoslavne crkve u Jugoslaviji = Die Frage der mazedonischen 
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geschichtlichen und kanonisch-rechtlichen Elemente, die mit dieser Proble- 
matik im Zusammenhang stehen, ergibt, dass weder die kanonischen noch die 
national-politischen Führer der heutigen SR Mazedonien ein Recht aufzuwei- 
sen könnten, sich als die Erben und Nachfolger des einstigen Erzbistums von 
Ohrid zu betrachten. Mit dem einstigen Erzbistum von Ohrid, dessen Vergan- 
genheit ziemlich genau erforscht ist, haben weder sie noch ihre Vorfahren etwas 
gemeinsames gehabt, oder zu tun haben können. 

Es ist ja genügend bekannt, wann, wie und warum das Erzbistum von 
Ohrid errichtet worden ist und was seine kanonischen Eigenarten gewesen 
‘sind. Weder damals noch später durch die Jahrhunderten sind die Begriffe wie 
eine ethnisch eingene und selbständige mazedonischen Nation bekannt gewe- 
sen, die sowohl ihren eigenen Staat als auch ihre eigene Kirchenorganisation 
gehabt hätten. Obwohl auch damals wie heute ist die Bevölkerung dieses Ge- 
‘bietes ethnisch vermischt gewesen, die höhere Hierarchie ist vorwiegend oder 
fast ausschlieslich griechisch, bzw. byzantinisch gewesen; sie wurde von den 
byzantinischen Kaisern ernannt und stand in einer gewissen kanonischen 
‘Abhängigkeit von dem ökumenischen Patriarchen. 

Wenn auch die Vetfälschung sowohl historischen Quellen als auch der 
geschichtlichen Tatsachen keine Erfindung der neuesten Zeit ist, wird sie heute 
mehr als sonst praktiziert, als dies früher der Fall gewesen ist. Im Falle der 
`МОК und der These von der mazedonischen Nation ist die Verfälschung der hi- 
storischen Tatsachen zu einem Mittel der ideologisch - politischen Propaganda 


orthodoxen Kirche in Jugoslawien. 

Makedonsko crkveno pitanje = die mazedonische Kirchenfrage. 

The Macedonian Question = die mazedonische Frage. 

Crkovna istorija na makedonskijot narod = Kirchengeschichte des mazedonischen 
Volkes. 

Macedonia: Its Races and their Futur = Mazedonien, ihr Volk und die ZMkunft. 

“Glasnik srpske pravoslavme crkve” = Der Bote der SOK. 

Izdajstvo srpskoga naroda i SPC. Za атри spremio bivši episkop Dionisije = Der ^ 
Verrat am serbischen Volke und der SOK. Für den Druck vorbereitet von dem ehemaligen 
Bischof Dionisije. 

“Pravoslavlje” = die Orthodoxie. 

A Pravoslavno crkveno pravo ро opštim crkveno-pravnim izvorima i posebnim zakonskim 

патёйБаша koje vase u pojedinim aftokefalnim crkvama = Das orthodoxe Kirchenrecht 
nach den allgemeinen kirchlich - rechtlichen Quellem und speziellen gesetzlichen Verfügungen, 
die in den einzelnen autokephalen Kirchen gültig sind. 

“Glasnik kandaskoh Srba” = Der Bote der Serben in Canada. 

Kanonifnost sticanja autokefalnosti srpske crkve 1219 godine = Kanonizität der Errei- 
chung der Autokephalie der serbischen Kirchen im Jahre 1219. 

Die ethnographische Abgrenzung der Völker auf der Balkanhalbinsel (Dr. A. Peter- 
manns Mitteilungen aus Justus Peters geographischer Anstalt, Vol. I, 1913). 
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geworden, die eine bestimmte Weltanschauung und eine ideologisch-politische 
Richtung vertritt, die die bekannten historischen Tatsachen bewusst entstellt 
mit dem Ziel, das zu beweisen, was sie sich als ein ihren Kampfmitteln zu be- 
gründen möchten. Es ist ja bekannt, dass sich auch die jugoslawischen Kom- 
munisten dieser Methode reichlich bedienen und auch früher bedient haben. 
Aus dieser Verfälschungsatmosphäre ist auch die These von einer mazedonis- 
chen Nation entstanden, die sich auch auf dem kirchlich-nationalen Gebiet 
behatpten möchte. Es ist eine geistig-politische Verfälschungsmentalität 
entstanden, die die historische Wahrheit und die bekannten Tatsachen nicht 
respektiert. Auch bei ihnen das Ziel heiligt die Mittel. 

Es ist selbstverständlich, dass im Rahmen eines Aufsatzes alle Einzelhei- 
ten dieses Verfälschungsprozesses nicht ausführlicher erwähnt werden konnten. 
Auf das Wesentliche in diesem Fall, auf die Illegalität der Autokephalie der 
МОК ist auch sowohl von dem kirchich-rechtlichen als auch vom den geschicht- 
lichen Standpunkt aus hingewiesen worden. Die sogenannte Autokephalie der 
МОК. wurde aus der Eigenmächtigkeit eines kommunistischen Regimes aus- 
- gerufen, dem es weder an den kirchlichrechtlichen noch an den geschichtlichen 
Wahrheit etwas gelegen hätte. Alles, was auf diesem Gebiet bis jetzt geschaffen 
wurde, was auf diesem Gebieht geschehen ist und weiterhin geschehen wird, 
kann einer objektiven wissenschaftlichen Kritik nicht standhalten, dient aber 
als das Beispiel dafür, wie weit die Rücksichtslosigkeit der Machthaber gehen 
kann, wenn es um ihre eigenen Interessen geht; und wenn sie auf ihrem Wege 
von niemanden aufgehalten werden können. 


A. IL THAVORIS 


GREEK LOAN - WORDS IN MODERN BULGARIAN* 


In this book, Mrs. Filipova-Bairova summarizes what has been written 
to date on Greek loan words in Bulgarian and now gives us a considerably ful- 
ler picture of the linguistic influence of the Greek on the Bulgarian language 
from the point when’ the two peoples first encountered one another in history, 
and their destinies became intertwined, although as neighbours they were 
more often enemies or rivals than friends. 

As she explains in the introduction, the author examines the Greek loan- 
words from a phonetic, morphological and semantic point of view and at the 
end she appends a list of all the loan-words in alphabetical order; this will be 
referred to in this review as the Glossary. 


The book thus comprises two major sections: Part I, consisting of nine 
chapters, which I shall now consider, and Part П, consisting of the Glossary. 


Chapter one: A short historical survey of works published to date on Greek 
loan-words in Bulgarian. 

The author here deals chronologically with all publications to date by 
both Bulgarian and other European scholars, dealing with research into Greek 
loan-words in Bulgarian. The publications are discussed from the point of 
view of their content and their general scholarly value. Among works treated 
are those of Е. Miklosich, D. Matov, J. Sifmanov, M. Vasmer, J. Popović, 
V. Conev, S. Mladenov, S. Romanski, P. Scor£ev, У. Beschewlièv, V. Georgiev 
and M. Filipova - Bairova. 

Among recent publications, the author mentions as particularly important 
N. P. Andriotes, Та &AAmrixà стомеїа тўс Boviyagwejc pAdoons ( друєїоу 
тоб Фрахіхоб Aaoygapızod ха) ylooowoÿ Өтсаороб 6, 1952, 33-188). 
. She describes it as «full and exhaustive», and also cites А. Milev's review of 
it in a Bulgarian linguistic periodical. 

It is worth mentioning here that Andriotes in this book criticizes Bulga- 
rian scholars in that, while they are best equipped to tackle such a subject, 
their writings are meagre, because the subject has apparently been «highly 
repulsive» to them (Andriotes, p. 44). Andriotes goes on to criticize the fo- 


* M. Filipova - Bairova, Grälki zaemki у sdvremenija Bälgarski ezik, Bälgarska 
Akademija na naükite, Institut po ezikoznanie, Sofija 1969. 
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: reign Slavists for being chiefly concerned with Greek elements in early Bulga- 
rian; in other words with the educated, literary and ecclesiastical language of 
all the Orthodox Slavs. 

Finally, the author mentions another book of Andriotes’, of a rather dif- 

' ferent kind: Tò ópóonovóo Кратос tæv Укотійу kal À yAdoou tov. 

‘(The Federal State of Skopje and its language), which has been translated into 

‘both English and German. 


‘Chapter two: The causes and means of Greek loan-words’ penetrating into 
‘the Bulgarian language. 

This chapter deals with the appearance of the Bulgars in the Eastern 
‘Balkans during the sixth century of our era, in areas where the inhabitants 
‘spoke Greek, and with the subsequent relations between the immigrants and 
the Byzantine Empire. The author then goes on to stress the cultural influence 
of the Byzantine Empire, which, she maintains, was the first occasion for Greek 
words to come into Bulgarian. After the Bulgarian state was founded around 
A. D. 680, Bulgarian - Byzantine relations still continued, together with the 
linguistic influence of Greek, particularly now that this language was esta- 
blished as the official, written language of the Bulgarian state, and the so- 
called Proto-Bulgarian inscriptions of the eighth century were written in 
Greek. 

In the ninth century, the Bulgarians embraced Christianity, thus opening 
new avenues for a fresh incursion of Greek loan-words into Bulgarian. 

In the eleventh century (from 1018 until 1186), the Bulgarians became 
subject to Byzantium, and the governmental administration afforded a new 
opportunity for words to be borrowed. This incursion of loan-words did not 
stop when the Bulgarians became free of Byzantium nor even when the Bulga- 
rians became subject to the Turks; for about five hundred years, Greeks and 
Bulgarians lived together in the Ottoman Empire without being distinguished 
or separated. 

‘ Throughout these periods, Greek words gradually came into the life of 
the Bulgarians, penetrating their homes, their kitchens, their occupations and 
their familly life, and are still in use today (e.g. dilav = d1Adßıov, moliy = 
ҺолоВцоу], pirosthia = торостій, prioni = трібмі, stamna = otdpva, 
hora = хфра, бувдратої, ela = EXa). 

. Finally, the author mentions Greek scientific terminology, which, via 
Latin, spread all over Europe and into every language, thus reaching Bulgaria 
as well (e.g. akustika, ameba, aphasia, gramatika, physika.) 

She points out that while these words are of Greek origin, they should not be 
understood as Greek loan-words. Therefor she does not include them in 
‘her work. і 
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Again, certain words came into Bulgarian via Turkish (e.g. anason ävı- 
соу, giubre котрій, turkish gübre, kalem калби, legen Aexdvn, turkish legem, 
magdanos pakeĝovýor, patdavéc, turkish magdanoz, etc.). These words, ho- 
wever, have foreign vowel characteristics and cannot be regarded as Greek 
loan-words. She does not include them in her work too. 


Chapter three: Foreign words which entered Bulgarian via Greek. 'These words 
are, in the writer's view; 
' a) Latin, e.g. vula, vigla, kelar, kukla, palat, spanak, tufa, funda et al. 

b) Italian. The question of Italian loan-words in Bulgarian has been exa- 
mined by a large number of Bulgarian scholars, including Mladenov, Skoréev, 
Spasova, Bankov et al. 

Bankov, in his study of the history of Greek loan-words in Bulgarian 
maintains that a large number of Italian loan-words came into Bulgarian via 
Modern Greek, brought by Greek traders who had connections with the Vene- 
tians and Genoese. These include commercial terms, such as kardpo, Kanıräkt, 
лома, тбрто and tépa, words for food, such as кауёАа, Koundota, xopto- 
кам, GoAdta and сарб$& Аа, household words, such as Bap£At, карафа and 
- памёрі, and nautical words, such as Banöpı, Варбдл, караутіма, кооВёрта 
and roboovAac. 


. Chapter four: The various kinds of Greek loan-words: sub-divisions based on 
their cultural and historical significance. 

The author points out that the Greek loan-words in Bulgarian can be 
divided into various categories, firstly chronologically and secondly by con- 
text (Government, Church and so on). It is also possible to investigate whe- 
ther they were transmitted by written or oral tradition, although there are 
difficulties involved in making a sharp distinction between them. 

The oldest Greek loan-words are common to all the Slavs, e.g. korabo 
(караВос), koliba (xaXópn). 

The author stresses that in her book she is «concerned with Greek loan- 
words in Modern Bulgarian, including the dialects» (p. 16). 

Some of these words are, she says, common Bulgarian terms, such as 
angel, despot, kamila, тойу, pita, tigan, fasul, fanela, while others are now 
only encountered in specific areas; in other words, in certain dialects. Exam- 
ples of these are: ergatin (Epyativa), kalesvam (kad), pepon (nenövi), fustan 
(povotávi) and charisma (yápiopa). 

Finally, she cites the Greek words of the perforcedly bilingual popula- 
tion of the Greek - Bulgarian frontier area (p. 17). 

She divides the Greek loan-words into the following main categories, 
each of which is divided into various sub-divisions; 
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1) Ecclesiastical terms. ' 

2) Palace and Govermental Vocabulary and legal terms. 

3) Military Terms. 

4) Educational and academic vocabulary. 

5) Topographical terms. 

6) Vocabulary connected with decoration, house-keeping etc. 

7) Vocabulary connected with dress, cosmetics etc. ` 

8) Vocabulary connected with names of members of the family, relations 
etc. 

9) Vocabulary connected with feasts and festivals. 

10) Technical terms of agricultural economy. 

11) Commercial terms. 

12) Botanical » 

13) Zoological » 

14) Mythological » 


15) Mineral » 
16) Nautical » 
17) Names of fish. 


18) Names of diseases, 
19) Musical terms. 


| Chapter five: Phonetics(pp. 21-32). 


The author points out that at the period when the Greek loan-words began 
to be taken over by the Bulgarians, the vowel system of Greek words was 


. significantly different from that of Ancient Greek: n was now pronounced as.i, 


от and v as й, but after the ninth century also as і. The diphthong av was now 


. pronounced as av or af, and ev as ev or ef. The iota subscript had fallen into 
: disuse. 


This is followed by an investigation of the vowels and consonants of the 
Greek loan-words. For example, the Bulgarians said ikona (sikóva), stichija 
(стоїєїа), kromid (xpepuòdi), polielet (xoAv&Xaiov), evtin (ebinvòg from 


 sbOnvös) and igümen (fyobpevoc). They also adopted the unaccented і, which 
' came from the endy unaccented e of the Northern Greek dialects: for example, 
. they said: zivgér (= еоүйрі, Northern dialect GıByaß), pipón (= nendvi, N 


D. тик б), misit (= peottns, N. D. шоіт-с). 
There are also examples given of dropping and adding of sounds, assimi- 


| lation, dissimilation and erroneous etymology. 


Chapter six: The position of the stress in words of Greek origin. The author 
emphasizes that most of the loan-words preserve the Greek stress in Bulga- 
rian, e.g. дмавена ) andthema, бітда y dipla, &yyehos ) ángel. 
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This leads to the discovery that the Bulgarian papadija derives from the 
Byzantine varaia and not the modern form ranadid. 


Chapter seven: Morphological changes (pp. 34-52). 

These are examined of the basis of the forms in which the loan-words 
appear in Greek: the morphological changes firstly of Greek nouns in Bulga- 
rian, e.g. masculine in -os (ёліскол-ос ) episkop, алостодос ) apostol), in -ng 
(Anoctät-ng ) apostat, каутплауйфтс ) kandilonaft), in -as, -@v, -œp etc., 
feminine in -a and т- and neuter in -1, tov, -ov, -pa etc. 

The author then looks at the morphological changes undergone by adje- 
ctives and verbs. . 

The verbs are divided into the following categories: a) Those forming the 
aorist with a o stem. According to the author, a large number of Greek verbs 
entered Bulgarian from the aorist in -oa, particularly via their frequent use 
in the subjunctive with vá, e.g. ёрүббо, бруаса, và @ёрүйс®, argas -vam, 
рооҳдлабо - pobyAtaoa, và povyAi&co, muchlias-vam. 

Forms such as лнпсатн, каиоинсатн and скаидалнсатн are already 
to be found in early Bulgarian. 

At this point, Mrs. Filipova - Bairova mentions the scholars who disco- 
vered this phenomenon, as well as the fact that some of them regard the aorist 
indicative as the starting point, and others the aorist subjunctive with và or 
ба. 

These verbs are then sub-divided, depending оп the vowel preceding the 
Bulgarian ending -svam; e.g. -a-svam, -e-svam, -i-svam etc. b) Bulgarian verbs 
deriving from Greek nouns, e.g. kavtr]At -kandilo - kandilósvam. c) Bulgarian 
verbs deriving from Greek present tense stems, e.g. from Greek verbs in -&, 
-Ф, -aCo, -i5o, -&50, -aivo and -bvo. 

The chapter closes with a sub-division entitled indeclinable words. А 
large number of interesting loan-words are given here. 


Chapter eight: Semantic changes (pp. 53-61). 

This chapter looks at instances where Greek words with only one meaning 
keep this meaning in Bulgarian, while Greek words with several meanings 
assume sometimes one, sometimes two or all the Greek senses in Bulgarian. 
Examples are: йуафорб, ёрраВфуас, бууємос and kapõıá. Certain words, 
however, take on a new meaning in Bulgarian. Às examples, the author cites: 
yepávi, кокфуа, скара and уфра. 


Chapter nine: General conclusions (pp. 62-65). 


The author again stresses the diversity of the loan-words, which spread 
throughout the regions of Bulgaria and through every facet of Bulgarian life, 
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She maintains that Greek loan-words are to be dated right from the first appea- 
rance of the Bulgars in the Balkans, the largest number appearing around the 
mid-ninth century along with Christianity, and during the period of Byzantine 
sovereignty over the Bulgarians, from 1018 until 1186. Yet the Bulgarians also 
'adopted a large number of Greek words during the Ottoman occupation. The- 
se words came into Bulgaria via two routes: the written language and the spo- 
ken. Those that entered Bulgarian via the spoken, day-to-day language are 
those which have undergone phonetic, morphological and semantic changes. 


Part I Consists of the Glossary of loan-words. The Bulgarian words 
of Greek origin which came into Bulgaria directly from Greek via the popular, 
spoken language are arranged alphabetically. 

The book closes with a bibliography, including brief résumés. The bi- 
bliography lists firstly books written in the Cyrtllic alphabet, then those in 
Greek, and finally those written in the Latin alphabet. 


Mrs. Filipova - Bairova's book presents a satisfying whole. Her comments 
in the various chapters in part I show a thorough acquaintance with both the 
Greek and Bulgarian language. Based on this knowledge, she competently 
focusses on the linguistic phenomena of the Greek loan-words in Bulgarian, 
and gives a clear picture of what happened to the Greek words once they ente- 
red Bulgarian. In many cases, her final conclusions are a distillation of posi- 
tions formed by earlier scholars researching in this field. 

There are some weak points in the book: for example, the chapters dea- 
ling with phonetic and morphological changes are fairly restricted, and there 
is insufficient expansion of the way the phenomena have developed. Changes, 
additions and losses of vowels are all treated together in two chapters (vo- 
wels and consonants). 

In other chapters, there is no systematic classification of the relevant 
examples, as in the section on the loss of sounds (p. 28), where it would have 
been useful to make a distinction between where a sound has been dropped at 
the beginning of a word, and where this has occurred in the middle of the word. 
Where transfer of sounds is being discussed (p. 29), a systematic classifica- 
tion of the various instances would have been preferable to a mere citing of 
the relevant examples. For instance, instead of writing baldly: drámon  ôep- 
pòvi it would have been better first to note: ep- dár-. This classification is to 
be found on p. 30, in the section on assimilation and dissimilation. 

I do not, needless to say, hold that weaknesses of such a kind, which are 
not easy to avoid in linguistic writings, detract from the positive contribution 
made by this book. 

More serious, however, are the many, astonishing mis-spellings of Greek 
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words. These do, unfortunately, somewhat diminish the value of the book. 

I bave noted this in another Bulgarian book in this field, again a publi- 
cation of the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences: J. Zaimov, Zaselvane na bäl- 
karskite slavjani na balkanskija poluostrov. Proucvane na Zitelskite imena у 
bälgarskata toponimija (Settlements of the Bulgarian Slavs in the Balkan 
Peninsula. Research into the “names of inhabitants” in Bulgarian toponyms). 

These errors reveal bad proof-reading and perhaps greater or less igno- 
rance of Greek on the part of the authors. In the case of Mrs. Filipova-Bairo- 
va’s book, the author told me herself in a letter of the ninth of November 
1971 of difficulties in the printing, and of how she happened to be away from 
Sofia, and was thus unable to supervise the proof-reading herself. She does 
mention in her letter the possibility of a second edition with a supplementary 
Greek bibliography. 

The comments that follow are not entirely of an academic nature. I inclu- 
de all the mis-spellings and misprints that have come to my notice, in addition 
to those noted and amended by the author in the list of corrigenda. I am not 
aware if she has meanwhile noticed other errors, as this often happens to 
scholars and in this kind of book. 

In any case, the intention and hope behind the particularly detailed tone 
of my comments is to facilitate a new edition - if it should emerge - to be im- 
proved. It is my hope that the author will be able to bring this about. 


p.21. xaydvos should read zayavóg and лаладід read лаладіа. 


p.22. "Тһе relevant words should be corrected to "Алрідює, vatAo, eößn- 
vóc, вікдуа, Außdöı and ’lavovdguos лобуша should be described 
as being a Northern Greek dialect form (from rpdyeua - лобувъда). 
It should be added that: 

i replaces а in such words as ingrista (дууѓстог) (cf. pp. 29 
& 95). 

e replaces а in such words as mengene (u&yyavov) and mendil 
(наутўАл) (cf. р. 125). 

o replaces а in such words as Solun (Eakovikn) and koliba 
(кало Ва). 
An example should be added of a Greek word with -aı producing е: 
pedija (толбї) (р. 40) and pezam (naito) (pp. 51 & 57). 


p.23.  "ОктфРріос should be written, and described as dialectal, as opposed 
to the correct form ’Oxt@ßpıog without p. Should read eiköva and 
камфу. The form Когбіа on page 111 should be written kurela as it 
is the case here. There is no Greek word xopéAAa; rather it is 


р. 24. 


р. 25. 


р. 26, 
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коорідм, nor does Greek have а verb cxomdtw, but xomälo or 
OKOTEÜD. 

It should be added that -ov (и) also comes into Bulgarian as о: Eov- 
papito ) skorafizo (р. 46). 


Should read рётолоу, клєсобра, каубтүАа, хла, xpfiouiog and 
TET PAYLTNALOV. 
There is no Greek word xapokóv8Ua(!) 


Should read Өтребо, торфора, фортора, ZertéuBproc, doxytts, 
cobppa, cebkAov (rather than ofókAovl) пресВотерос̧, dyiacua 
(v.re. p. 74 infra), ypucópovAXo(v), воріба (rather than ф1рїба(Ї), 
Siodkki and ôtakov® (rather than S1axdvo). 

There is no Greek verb *уофібо; rather it is yoo (aorist 
subjunctive: yopñoo). I am similarly unaware of the Greek words 
парас1робу and tadaBodbpa. | 

The words povotév, c@Anvap and Moyàp are not found in mo- 
dern Demotic Greek, but are Northern dialectat forms. The common 
Demotic Greek words are povotávi, содлуарі and Aroydpı. Yet 
inasmuch as the Northern dialectal forms, which in all probability 
are the forms from which the Bulgarian derived, are written, it is 
right that they.also should be noted (cf. below, p. 29, where the Bul- 
garian skalistir derives from the Modern Greek тої скадастір, 
v. also under Klistir, p. 108). 

I do not believe that the Bulgarian vasiul (and vazol = Вавос 
cf. p. 76) has any connection with the educated modern greek word 
fa06X100c. Ba6ó62400c is a technical term in Geology, and does not 
mean the same as bréyero (maze) but a kind of rock: batholith («a 
large mass of igneous rock», v. the Lexica of Profas and Demetra- 
kos). In all probability it should be correlated with the words Badov- 
Ас̧ and BabobAopa. 

In Modern Greek dialects tò утоокбуі (and fj vrovedvn) and 
боюк@ут| correspond to dikanja (from Ancient Greek токбут) (v. 
Aaoypapia 12, 1938-48, 407 п. 1, and II, 1934-37, 78). 


Should read dytacpds (7). (I do not see that the entries should be 
aidsmo and iasmo rather than ajasmo and ajiasmo etc. p. 74), 
катфуоу, вбауубмом, таүк@р1, пбукаћос̧ and Loypapiio. 

Ta&ıöapng should be described as Mediaeval Greek (e.g.v. 
Ducange, Glossarium etc. under the word таЁвїбтоу (ta&sıöäpıos) 
cf. also p. 162). 
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р. 27. 


p. 29. 


Should read &EvréAntos, Adyovorog, éyiaouds (cf. pp. 129 & 74), 
я50осцос, (тбу) dyiacuò, KakonéStA0 and Kakörtouc. 

There is, in Greek, no form (và) àáxeU.£oo, but rather (và) are 
Añoo. The Bulgarian -esvam is perhaps related (cf. haresvam et 
al.). 

The abbreviation Месагоу. is not in the bibliography. Maybe 
the author means MNE - Chadjidakes’ Meco1ovixd kai Néa “EAAT- 
мкд (v. my comments on the bibliography, below). 


Should read (&)Ао1ф1|, (round, (E)rivágioc, (б)лтрёттс, ðporáto 
бф Ад, péproua and урйстрос. 

The word (&)yoptóa (rather than @үоор{ба) (v. р. 36 as well) 
would appear to be a race dialectal form, together with KkaAkitatoc. 
Regrettably, the author does not supply references to the written 
occurrence of these words, nor even to the source of her information. 
The Bulgarian patitra [meaning part of а loom, treadle (v. p. 138)] 
can have no relation with латттђр1, but is rather related to the 
word À тат1ї|Өра. 

The abbreviation Meomov. here again clearly refers to Chadji- 
dakes' M.N.E. (v. my comments on the bibliography). 


Should read тра(у)нат@ртус (rather than rpa(y)patdptav 1), okágn, 
&кїасна, yogfjoo (v. re. р. 25), tpipbAAt(ov) [rather than tpia- 
Q0AXov or xptpbAAov(T)], npoıklov and Ayylorpı. 

Pramatar must derive from a mediaeval form *rpa(y)naräpng, 
xpa(y)uáteun + -ápmc; cf. Med. Gk. Baorayépne, kapmAüpnc, 
кєрашё@артс (Ducange), пєратартс, nepaparäpng, табібарто (cf. 
рр. 26 & 112) and others, rather than from the common npa(y)ua- 
чєютйс (cf. p. 144). 

I am unfamiliar with any Greek verb *rpoywparôl. The reader 
looking up proiorata (p. 146) is referred to the entry horata (p. 171). 

Samolad derives regularly from the better known demotic 
form саңбАабо, not from oncausiadov (v. Demetrakos’ Lexicon). 
dramon is not to find in the Glossary, but in p. 83. 

There is no Greek word *EvAouetöa. The Bulgarian skilumida, 
as it appears here, in the entry on p. 155, is skiliumida, meaning wood 
split for the purpose of constructing fences. Yet on p. 155 there is 
no mention of the Greek form *EvAopetéa, the word being explained 
as deriving from EbAov and the adjective ôuoaôts [1], which is 
highly unlikely. If it is not the ancient oxivddAapoc (also сктубад- 
uóc), as my assistant, Miss Helen Kinga maintains, it could either be 


р. 31. 
р. 32. 
р. 33, 


р. 34. 
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Eöiopa or *ЕоАокаћаніс̧ (v.LSJ. under кадаціс, and cf. under 
EvAdipiov: e.g.Diosc. I, 70: ta бё EvAdpia yAopá, ймті kakauiôov 
raparpıßöneva totg d600o1...). Aaoypapta 8, 1921, 330 also men- 
tions dEvkdAapos (= dEvkakauic), and finally кадаціс - кайларда 
with s in front: *oxoAaptSa (erroneously derived from EbA-o -EvAo- 
peso). In Veria, Eauiôas (EvAauiôac 7) means high, or tall (S. 
Svarnopoulos, IAwoodgıov тўс Begolas, 1973, p. 67). 


Should read: paprırd, kadon&dıLo (but the Bulgarian kalopeda 
probably derives from the Greek kakonéëiov}) kaXanó8t: kalapeda 
does not appear as an entry on p. 97) and nepıßökı. The Greek word 
neptypa (У. the entry in Souidas) became pirigla. The author here 
gives as Greek the form meptyAa, and later in the book mepíypa, 
while under the entry pirigla in the Glossary (p. 141) only neptyAa 
is given, without any reference anywhere. 

For the form tpurntip rather than тролттірі, see my com- 
ments on p. 25 of the book. 


Should read трідутафодЛоу. 
Should read "Атрідлос, Sapacknvds and єбаууємлотіс, 


There is no Greek word *äbiapopà for the Bulgarian adiaforá = 
&Stapopia, (v.p. 68) to have derived from. As far as the Bulgarian 
word means ббтафоріа, it is perhaps to be connected with the Greek 
adjective @б1@фророс (neuter plural and adverb йбїйфора). Should 
read ВЛластарі. 

There is no Greek word *kevrıonö(l). It is possible that the 
Bulgarian kindismo is connected with the Greek кєутпрбс (cf. the 
sentence Kevrä kai квутт|н© бёу Eye). 

For the form àyopiôa, see my comments on р. 28 of the book, 
and also what I have to say оп р. 36. 


Should read xpıorıavög and тбраууос. 
Should read Beßpoväpıog, hovyaotts, kavinAavéprnc, tva (there 


‘is no entry ina in the Glossary section; the Greek word {vac can 


only be taken as accusative plural of va), el\orag and noAtög. 


Should read vopoxdévev, yithv (and ктітор), пооробуа, elkéva, - 
Aıßaöı (cf. comments оп p. 22) and Baptá. 


Should read Bixio (but cf. р. 78, where the Bulgarian vikija Greek 
Bixtov, meaning singular. For a more general treatment of this 
question, see below). 
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р. 38. 


р. 39. 


Should read йанантуМс, SiKéAAr, (6)pbC. and oxaAondn (cf. р. 154 
where the Bulgarian form skolopat is not given as here). The quota- 
tion "Аубр., tà Spa should be corrected to "Avöp., tà Spia. 


Should read okovyurpià (= ancient скоцВріа, diminutive of oxóp- 
Врос) kappıd, Вікіа (cf. on р. 37) and stppodAdytov. It seems unli- 
kely that the plural токбміа of the dialectal Modern Greek то rukdvı 
would have had an influence on Bulgarian (cf. N. P. Andriotis, 
Lexicon der Archaismen in den neugriechischen Dialekten, Vien 
1974, under tuxävn). In general, I believe it is incorrect to understand 
the Bulgarian ending -a, or -ja, when it corresponds to the singular 
ending -ı and -o(v) in the Greek loan-words, as deriving from the 
plural endings of the Greek words -a and ча. My objections to this 
theory are based on the difficulty of changing from a plural to a 
singular, and on the fact that other Greek loan-words are formed in 
Bulgarian with the endings -a and -ja, in spite of their deriving from 
Greek words ending in -oç (plural -ог) and -й (plural -aì or -$c). 
Thus as well as celina (= o€Atvo), hartija (= yapti), horata (= 
xXopaxó), hunija (= yovvi), spikija (= стпіті), tuvla (= 100820) etc., 
there appear furna (= фобруос), timba (= тбнВос), timija (= vw), 
titla (= t{thoc) etc. This, I believe, allows the formation of Greek 
loan-words in Bulgarian with = a and = ja endings to be explained 
as an extension of the Bulgarian endings =a and -jal. As she ex- 
plains this formation as deriving from the plural of the Greek loan- 
words, the author is later compelled to see the forms of other nouns 
as supposedly deriving from Greek augmentatives which do not in 
fact exist: for instance see below the forms *&yy{otpa and *xariotpa 
(D. The ancient form of the Modern Greek й боокф@уту (тб 8ovkávi) 
and ў утоокбут (тд vroukävı) is ў токбут; cf. my comments on р. 
25 of the book. 

In Greek, there is no form &mioroAfa. The Bulgarian epistolija 
must be from the Greek émtotoAy or éxtotdMov, with the Bulgarian 
ending -ija, rather than the plural of êniotóMov. 

The Bulgarian stomna does not derive from otapvi, but from 
the form стбума, as the author writes correctly on р. 21. 

There are no Greek augmentative forms dyylotpa and Kart- 
otpa. The corresponding Bulgarian engistra and kapistra must be 
Bulgarian renderings of dyylorpı and калістрі. 


^ 1. Cf. also Andriotes, Tà “EAAnvixe otorgela тїс BovAyapıkfis yAdoons, а Linguistic 


study, 


p. 87. 


Athens 1952 CApystov Фракікоб Лаоурафікоб xal T'Amoaixo Өпсаороб, vol. 17), 


р. 41. 


р. 42. 


р. 43. 
р. 45. 


р. 46. 


р. 47. 


А. I. Thavoris 


Should read efAntév, roürelov and (@)нбүбдай.оу. 


The Bulgarian form progima does not derive directly from the form 
прбүєора, but from the dialectal mpdyipa (у. also my comments 
on р. 22). 

Should read rapévoua (and also under the entry paromon on 
p. 136) and брірбмі (and under the entry darmon on р. 83). 


The Bulgarian prepen does not derive from *-rpers (as it should 
read; under the entry prepen on page 145, its etymology is given as 
(є®)трєл1\с), but from zp£rov, neuter прёлоу (cf. Demetrakos under 
mpexd), or from the stem of лрёл-о and the Bulgarian ending -en; 
cf. dipl-en (v. also on p. 52). 

Should read (£)Aaörg. Here as well the Bulgarian eladen pro- 
bably derives from the Greek stem (8)2.43-1) Bulgarian Jad (v.p.113) 
and the Bulgarian ending -en. On p. 89, under the entry eladen, the 


author derives the word from &Addıov adding «compare also (&)- 
Aa8fjo». 


Should read (và) tatdevom and (уй) show. 


Should read &mewáco and ўсоубсо. The aorist subjunctive of 
Вабо is not *Béoo(!) but Вало (ЕВаћа). The author has been led 
astray by npoßıßaLo - xpofiBéoo and ovufifélo - ovufiféco. For 
the non-existent скотійбо - сколібсо, see my remarks on р. 23 of 
the book. 


Should read ӧро1ббо-ӧро1бсо, ӧрібо - ӧрісо, yopñow (for the 
rare yogíLo - yogíco cf. my remarks on р. 25), ёфорісо (the -esvam 
of aforesvam must be analogical; cf. my comments on р. 27) and -&. 

The forms &yAsvóilo, &yAevôtpôllo, and ureyevôllo are pro- 
bably literary forms of the older £yAevrít;o (now yhevtõ) and unesgv- 
tiča (dialectal). 

GvjuóLo is mediaeval. There is no брмібо - ёруісо, but rather 
йруобра - épviépat (dialectal &pviotpt). The Bulgarian arnisvam is 
from the stem arnis- of the dialectal aorist &pvjo’Ka (= ёруђӨтко; 
cf. E. Boutona, Medérn neol тоб улоссіхоб ідифратос BelBevroÿ 
xal тб» zepuydpov абтоб, Athens 1892, p. 53). 

Footnote 2 should probably read Sitzungsber[ ichte]. 


Should read kAocofjco. 
There is no Greek verb Вотфуо-Вотфсо corresponding to vi- 
tosvam. Under the entry vitos(v)am (р. 78) the verbs Воот and Bv- 
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р. 48. 


p. 49. 


p. 50. 


Ө are mentioned. Consequently vitosvam was formed from the 
Greek root Воб- (Во0-16о, Bv0-óc) and the Bulgarian ending -osvam. 

The Bulgarian etymological Dictionary (Bälgarski etimologicen 
recñik, Sofia 1971) derives the verb from the Rumanian evitá and 
tbe Bulgarian ending -osvam (cf. under vitosuvam). 

The case for Greek derivation is strengthened, I think, by ano- 
ther loan-word vitismo (meaning precipice), described by the Bulga- 
rian Etymological Dictionary as of unknown origin, but which is 
derived, according to Mrs. Filipova-Bairova from the Modern 
Greek Вбдісна and poótnopao (!). Naturally Вобтпсра does not 
exist in Greek, and it is preferable to derive vitismo from the Post- 
classical Greek word Вобтснфс of Heliodorus IX, 8 (third century 
of our era). 

There is no Greek verb барифус - барифсо, corresponding to 
darmos(v)am (meaning to scratch, or to comb hair). Under the rele- 
vant entry on p. 84, the derivation is correctly given as the Greek 
баррбс. 


Should read xpoikíoo (rather than лроікіфсо), &Eevá5o instead 
of the ordinary Modern Greek tetdoo is dialectal. 


UnA is not demotic, but is Ancient Greek or Katharevousa. Conse- 


` quently zil'osvam cannot derive from (тА, but should be seen as an 


analogical form in -osvam. Cf. other forms under the heading zilep- 
syam on р. 92, where (тб is not mentioned. 

The same is true of skopós(v)am, which has come analogically 
from okoneóo (v. under skoposvam, р. 156) and has no connection 
with the Ancient Greek oxon ог the non-existent form oxondoo. 

Should read naLdebo - radéyo. 


Panagirosvam (which does not appear on p. 134, where the forms 
panagiróvam and panagiurvam are listed) derives from the form 
panagir, not panair (у. р. 134). 

Should read. yAógo, kavovapyé and kvið (-(o). There is no 
Modern Greek verb peteyopî, unless the author knows such а dia- 
lectal form. However, as I remarked re p. 28, there should be a re- 
ference to written uses of the word in such cases, so that the reader 
can check. There is no Greek verb dqeti6 (1), and it does not appear 
under the entry fela (or ofelam), so as to tell us whether dpeiAo or 
dope is meant. 


Should read троф®, харійо, ropita, ђсоуббо, xopatsóo and 6n- 
pedo. 
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р. 52. 


‚р. 56. 


p. 57. 
p. 60. 
р. 63. 


Part II: 
` p. 68. 


р. 69. 


А. 1. Thavoris 


Should read буо кбто, Biátonat апа каба (rather than káta). каба 
(= xé0e) is a dialectal form (cf. "Автуй 4, 1892, 469). 

There is no Modern Greek Вароууобтса from the adjective 
Bapôc. Under the entry varonguda, the word is connected only with 
the verbs Вароүүорё and Bapuyyouito. The word Aëyœoua (! is 
also unknown in Greek. The Bulgarian form manaho must derive 
from the dialectal Modern Greek form pavaxög (as it is found in 
Velvendo); cf. nävaxovg in Kozane (Macedonia). Should read pý- 
yapı(s), dvapeAog and oùpra-pépra. ' 

The Bulgarian words panago (to ride side-saddle) and panak 
(upon something) cannot possibly derive from a non-existent com- 
pound лӣу-їуо (1). Similarly panagon (to put a load оп an animal) 
cannot derive from the non-existent navayov (cf. the entries for the 
three words on p. 134). 

These words quite clearly derive from the Greek dialectal navo- 
yout (Northern dialectal form: navovyön”). 

The Bulgarian potura should be connected to àrò thpa, and not 
merely with тфра (cf. р. 144). 


Should read &ppapóv. The footnote should read Каустамтімою, 
Гкаритоді, A. BoCavtiov, Лєвікбу, yAcoonc, AcEtkóv, "ABñvnoiv 
and Проїас. 


Should read ratto. 
Should read &vati0nu and padpos. 
Should read бр1боут{®с. 


Glossary 


La 


There is no Greek form @норё (1) from which the Bulgarian abre, 
might derive. The form results from рорё ) p’ pè У pbpé ) bpé, 
together with the prefix d-(cf. also pè ) йрё in Macedonia or els- 
where). 

Should read tapiyebo, Абуоостос, дуарпудс the Modern 
Greek dialectal &ypié, "Adng and "Atönc. For @б1афор@, see my com- 
ments on p. 33. ^ 


Should read дктблогс and dA. (= а la), not САЛА, It is very doubt- 
ful that the Bulgarian feminine alifa si connected with the Ancient 
Greek neuter тд eta. (and ÖAsıpap) genitive тоб &Asipatoc; cf. 
Mediaeval Atpápiov (sic) Ducange. 
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p. 70. 


p. 71. 


p. 72. 


The author correctly sees the Bulgarian form alusiva as conne- 
cted not only to the Greek ёллсіВа, but also to &Aovota -no conne- 
ction with the word dXovoía meaning the state of.one who has not 


‚ Washed, but deriving rather from the intermediate form *üXovaífa 
К ‘(from which the Bulgarian derives), with the dropping of the f bet- 


ween vowels; cf. for instance in Karpathos кёВоорос-кбоорас, v, 
K. Menas, Tà idtéyara тйс Kagndfov, Athens 1970,.p. 50. Should 
read auaufAtc. The Bulgarian amamila, however, means camomile, 
and derives from the Post-classical, yapaiunAov; it thus has no re- 
lation to GpapnAic («&níoo yévoc À yov: рёсліАоу» v..re amamila 
the Bulgarian Etymological Dictionary, p. 10). See p. 24 for the drop- 


| ping of original x (A) in Bulgarian arisvam - yapito. re 


urolMéälo etc. derive from the ancient guB6Mov, and not directly 
from ервахмо. Should read ёрВоуас. 


dmori derives not from the non-existent бөрт, but бош pop? 
with prefix a-. Similarly analói derives not from the form &vaX.oyetov, 
but, from dvaAöyılov)) dvadrbyi) àvaréi (not &vaXostov). The 
Bulgarian nihtar derives directly from the mediaeval &voıktäpıv 0 
Northern dialectal (&)vorytap), while anahtar comes from the same 
Greek word, but via Turkish (cf. “Iorogızdv Aekixdy тўс Néac 
"Eilmviens, Athens 1939 (LA.N.E.) under ймуотутарі,. which gives 
àvortàp in Thrace). 

Should read &yy&iıka, "AyyeXuxf. There is по augmentative 
бүүістра in Greek; v. above, р. 15. &vráprng is Post-classical and 
Mediaeval. 


Should read dHpov, бутіфоуоу, dvtixpnotos, ал065, "énAoUc, ' 
тпрімос and йрравфуа. 

apikasvam and apikasam (from the Greek åreikáķo - dnetxdoo) 
should be regarded as the basic, principal entry, and not classed 
‘under the entry sapikasvam. It is sapikasvam which should be listed 
under the main entry here. There is no mention here of apteka, which 
is the Greek word á&xo0fjkn, Doric @тоӨйка, via the Latin оца. 

Should read üpyaon. = 


Should ү &pyaon, &pyhow. The Bulgarian are derives directly 
from the Modern Greek-dialectal åpè (as it is found for example in 
Velvendo near Kozane, coming from. рё [(Bp2] and the prefix й), 


„апа not from a non-existent &Bpé(1), drse derives fromthe noun 
‚ dipgon (Late Greek &paoic) not from the noun dpsotd. 


р. 73. 
р. 74. 


р. 75. 


р. 76. 


р. 77. 


А. I. Thavoris 


Should read "A@nv& and duaptoroi (rather than йрџратблот). 
armeja derives from the dialectal @рш@. Should read pun, Aun, 
üXc, ddd, GApvpds and dppopdc. 


Should read dpy1-[apyayyeXoc], брухерархте, apyiepeds and йссос. 


The Mediaeval йстрос should be derived from the Latin asper. 
Should read và [&popéco], бутатобі, буталббіом, óktünovc, -тобос, 
&үїасна, dyidlo, бүзаонб, áyiacpòç and dylacpa. There should 
preferably be two entries here. One for the forms deriving from the 
Greek &ylaoua, and one for those deriving from dyiacpòg (v. also 
р. 129). Should read uräuno (= bábo) rather than nräjına. 


Should read: uréyxos (rather than unéyxoc), táykoc (rather than 

&t& yx oc). rayyac (1) does not exist in Greek. um&yka does not belong 

among the words цябукос and таукос which mean bench or seat, 

but means in Greek a (financial) bank, coming from the Italian. 
Should read Вабкаћлс (and diminutive BavkáAtov). 


The Bulgarian word bäkliëa, meaning a tall, wide, wooden wine ves- 
sel, must be related to the Greek probkka (diminutive итоокАтеа) 
which in ordinary Modern Greek means, in the plural (uroOxkXec), 
curis, but in the dialects (e.g. Velvendo in Macedonia) means a kind 
of wooden container for drinking - water. Both meanings have a 
common origin in the Latin buccula (diminutive of bucca) which 
originally meant the boss of a shield, buckle, ring (for the finger) and 
a kind of vessel or container. The word acquired the meaning curl 
from a development of the ring sense since curls, appeared on the 
cheeks like rings (cf. Italian boccola, Provengal bocla, Venetian bu- 


- colo and French boucle). Ducange (Glossarium ad scriptores me- 


diae et infimae Graecitatis) gives two entries: ВобкАа = buckle and 
BobkAa = lecythus - flask, phial. 

The word Bayavi is unknown in Greek. It is dialectal?. 

Should read BayyeAiouóg and edayyéAtov. See comments on 
р. 25 for vasol. 


Should read BápSovAo(v) and Bapela. The words Вастаубра, Ba- 
стаубртіс and faotayepòg are not derived from Вастф and yapóc, 
but from the Post-Classical Bactay?) (from Востббо) and the en- 
dings -йра, -Gpns, -вр©с (cf. LA.N.E. under the respective entries). 
The word vastagar-ka is directly related only to Bactaydépa (and 
Baotayapid, cf. Demetrakos) Baotayäpns (Mediaeval Baotayd- 
pios faotayi&png - Ducange, under Вастауђ) means porter. 
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р. 78. 


p- 79. 


p. 80. 


p. 81. 


p. 82. 
р. 83. 


p. 84. 
р.`85. 


р. 86: 


„Under vikija, the Greek Bixlov should be noted as a diminutive of 


the Ancient Bikoc. For vitismo, see my comments on р. 47. The Bul- 
garian vlàmos must be connected with the Modern Greek BAannös 
(cf. LA.N.E.). Влаттіоу is not Modern, but Mediaeval Greek (An- 
driotes mentions a Modern Greek word ВАатї, which is not in use 
today). Should read eöAoyfiow, BóXoc (this word should change 
places with Вол; cf. gama, from ү@нос). 


It should be pointed out that Вреубрвма. is plural. Should read: Вр®” 
ра, Bpouñow and -obSı. (For Вобртса = Mediaeval Вортса (An- 
cient Ворса cf. Ph. Koukoulé, "Автуй 59, 1955, 181). 


I am unaware of any Greek word укаїВос (І). Should read уаброс, 
yakëlios and ovAëkiov (rather than фомабіс). 


Under the entry gamotja, the ending -otja has come about through 
the influence of the common Modern Greek expressions: yau® тт..., 
yap... ta, and in particular yap to... (Northern dialect yaué tov 
...), hence also the Bulgarian gamoto. Should read yepéxw, 1ёраЁ 
and yepóc. 


Should read yiyavroc, ToAyodäs, уоуублос and xpnuvós. 


The Bulgarian gutar (idle, cripple) must be related to the Greek 
xovräßı and not to коютбс. 

Should read fô6oouoc, үбфтос̧, бїакоуф@, Eayadrpo, слабі and 
Spipdvi. The Bulgarian gjavasuvam (se) (= to move) derives from 
the verb діавайо meaning to cross, not to read. This meaning of 
Ota Báo ів now dialectal (e.g. in Crete; cf. "AOnvé 22, 1910, 237). 

бара is no longer in use in Greek. 

Should read AskéuBpios and deipig (rather than deipüg = belly). 


Should read Cetyoc, 81aKxapdc, боокбут (and vrovkävı, у. my com- 
ments ге, p. 25) and kého. | 

блаВіоу (under dilav) does not derive from біаЛаВетм (1), but 
from &1-(—=6ic) and AaBf. 


The Bulgarian diplar derives from the Modern Greek ôinA&pt (from 
GurxA óc), meaning two-textured cloth, twill, blanket (v. Demetrakos). 
In other places Sinh. 

білтоуос is from Ör-(dig) and лтоуў (птоссо). There is no te- 
stimony to any ancient word бісаккос. 

Should read Mediaeval xovvt and Modern oxovvr®, SpaKov, 
-ovtos is Ancient Greek. Below it should again read -ovroc. 
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р. 87. 


р. 88. 


р. 89, 


р. 90. 


р 91. 
р. 92. 
р. 93. 


р. 94. 


р. 95. 


р. 96. | 


А. I. Thavoris 


Spá derives from the Turkish dirhem, which itself derives from 


. . *6р@ушоу, diminutive of öpaxpn. There is no Greek verb Spéopat, 


drifüna should probably be linked to 6pógei (participle "брофоу, 
Spvpdpévor in Hesychius: cf. брофт класната Hesychius). 


Should read “ЕВраїос, prfivia, ebyaprotos, ё2опостећаріоу and 
&5m-yotpat. 


Should read ëAüte (mistake in two places) and “EAAnv. I do not know 
to what extent *Eyyippa (as it should read) is dialectal. It is clear, 
however, that it derives from a form &yyiyua. The most common 
form today is Gyyvyua (compared to &yyiopa). Should read Évvoia 
cov, Évvota pov. The entry angistra m to be linked with ingistra 
(p. 95). 


Should read ériokonetov, ёллстбђћла (or-&tiotoAfj, v. my comments 
re р. 39). The Bulgarian epitafija (and pitafi) derive from ёлітбфлос, 
with the eddition of the Bulgarian ending -ija, as in other words. 
The Ancient Greek tà ёлітбф1а is a rare word, and means, énitd- 
фіос бубу - funeral games. "Етітуио is Post-classical Greek (LXX, 
Sap. Sal. 3, 10: of Sè ücepstc каба &Xoyíoavro ovo émtiytav). 


Should read Epnuéptios and коотооАдсо. 
Should read СпАотђс and ypáoo. 


. Should read (бом, кооробАа and radéyo. роостобул and otopobyi 


are dialectal, without reference (v. "Абпуй, 24, 1912, 27). The word 
iasmo should be inserted as an entry. 


The Bulgarian kunisma, under the entry ikona, derives from віжбул- 
она. Should read fAapia, tapis and MAnvırda (not HAdınvırd). st- 
Antò (Attic slAntôv) has of course no relation to At (= entreaty), 
as the author notes, but with the verb eikéo (Attic sto = to wind 
around). ; 


The entry ingrista should be linked to engistra (p. 89). Should read 
йукістрі (rather than &y(k)totpa, Тубіктіфу and ёуботбс, ёутоо is 
today vtóvæ. Should read fréotacic. (More research is needed to 
ascertain whether буора is in fact in this form, and i is not erroneous 
etymology from *àayiéyopo). ` 

Should read тоб кратй... 


As well as the Macedonian уавамдс there is already the Thracian 
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р. 99. 


р. 100. 
. ^. Aa + x10), which later became kavönkavdnıng (каут + буд» 


xafavòs (in Velvendo 6 к@Вауос); cf. Turkish Kavanoz. Ses on this 
LA:N.E. under y&Bavo. 


Kalapeda should be inserted as an entry (v. p. 30). Should: read ка- 
Ao8popf(xat or кайлоброцїтол, from the Modern dialectal en кайо- 
SpopiZo (v. Demetrakos). 


Should read "Ener. Вобамт. (= "Enernpis “Етатрв{ас Вобаутіубу 


` ®тооёфу; is no in the bibliography). Should read kaAAttarog (v. my 


comments on p. 28). The form kauger should be added under the 
heading kaluger (v. p. 29). Should read KovAAobpa (rather than 
KovAXoÓp) and KaAtoobv(-1a). 


к@ёнатос should be described as Ancient Greek’ kaunAdpng is Me- 
diaeval; cf. also кантулартос (Demetrakos and Liddel-Scott-Jones, 
Greek Lexicon, Oxford 19669 = L.S.J.). Should read al rather 


"than kéunhoc. 


Kandilaptis derives from the Mediaeval form kavönAänng (Kavöf}- 


пто etc.). Thus kavõnàártng is not a development of kavônAavü- 


‚ ттс et al. kavónAavágtn should be read under the entry kandilo- 


naft. Shoult read kavovapyó (rather than kavovápyo). 


Should read колікі, xanviotd (the -a.is in the Bulgarian), Kato, 
ead + ending- -1ба), Kalos and xdyipo (the -a is in the Bulgarian), 


Should. read крика, кава rk than Káta, cf. remarks onp. 
52). 


Should read xatappat and kaAbtepo. kauger should be inserted; 


Су, р. 29, and cf. kaluger (р. 98).` 


Should read рада, and кефйдло)у. The Bulgarian kekerida (= 
pistachio-nut) cannot, in my opinion, be related to the Modern Greek 
коккі or *как1рїба (!). (read кокбррба). As the form kikiriki indi- : 
cates, the Bulgarian is linked to the dialectal Modern Greek kı- 
карікі, which derives from the Italian chiechirichi. I am unfamiliar 


.. with any Modern Greek word квут@то from кєуті); Iknow.ksventng, 
. and kevrntéc. Should read кєуфуо (... Kevaco). | 5 


р. 105. 


Should read xepapic. The Bulgarian keramidio presupposes a Greek 
form *xepaptderd, unless the word was formed in Bulgarian directly 
pe keramida (= = кере) and the ending -5o. 


38, 


p. 106. 


p. 107. 


р. 108, 


р. 109, 


`- A: L. Thavoris 


xepatiag should be described as Ancient Greek. The Italian 
cefalo derives from the Ancient Greek xépadoc and not vice-versa. 


I am unaware of a Greek augmentative кйЛо. What is meant here, 
as in other places (у. my comments on р. 39) is a rendering in Bulga- 
rian of «An with the ending -a. 

Should read коА®, xbpavon and kópa. For the word xevtiopd, 
see my comments оп р. 33. клуб should be described as Ancient 
Greek. 

Under kiparis, кюпбріссос should be described as Ancient 
Greek; it should be preceded. by the Modern Greek кокарісся (An- 


- cient and Mediaeval xunap{cot(o)v, diminutive of колт@р1ссос). 


Should read кадаросттарі. kAnpvia is dialectal (Thrace; v. "АӨтуй 
29, 1917, 220). 


The Bulgarian klisar does not derive from ёккАто1брутс but from 
EkxAmoépng ( ) KAnodpng) (v. Demetrakos under ëkkAnotäpng). 
The word must be Mediaeval; cf. the Mediaeval Baotayäpnc, Ka- 
anhëpnc, Kepamıöäpng, mepatdpyc, nepapnaräpng and табібартіс 
in my comments re. р. 29. 

Should read кЛетсобра, кошобџрол, cola and коккайл@$®. 


Should read KkoAlavôpov and x6Aovpig (feminine of the Ancient 
adjective k6Aovpog). 


р. 110. The form kondik(a) has no relation to коут@ктоу, as the author suppo- 


p. 111. 
р. 112. 


р. 113. 


р. 114. 


ses. It is rather related to the Modern Greek dialectal кФут1кас (e.g. 
Velvendo),a form of кфбікас(птаубе asa result of foreign influence). 

Should read kóravoc (kóravov already exists in Ancient Greek. 
Under korab should be inserted the Modern Greek form kapápi 
which derives from an older form kap&ßıov (not xkpafioc!). 


Should read xovpéA1, коорё\лоу and крофтб. 


As the author accepts that ктйтор is from cibo, she should write 
ктїтөр, as Chadjidakes, to whom she refers, insists (A@nvé 21, 
1909, 441). 


Should read oKkovAfjkıa, kokkopópvaAoc, kovpri and Kovvadı (the 
«а: xovvdda is probably Bulgarian) (cf. above кїүмү - kila and my 
comments on p. 39). 


See my comments on p. 94 above for the derivation of kunisma from 
elxéviopa. Should read xobooc (twice); this word, however, is Ka- 
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p. 115. 


р. 116. 


p. 117. 


| p.118. 


p. 119. 


p. 120. 


tharevousa; the common Modern Demotic word is кобф-10с. 


Iam unaware of a Modern Greek káykoA1. The diminutive of к@ү- 
KEAAO(V) is KaYKEAALOV) KaYKÉAL. 

-  «stpot should be read rather than xovtdo. In dialect, коотбо 
means to dare. 


adds (= loquacious, gossipy) must be dialectal. Should read Aap- 
тікос and Adpvia. Aáyyspoc (and Adyyspac) should be linked with 
the Post-classical Айкорос̧. 

Should read Aayyita and Хадаукіта. 


Aayafvo has по aorist subjunctive Aaxdoo (1); it is và Ayo. If АаВо 
is described as the aorist subjunctive of Aaßatvo, then Rostov's 
opinion is correct. 


Should read (Asbka), Eyıve and AeÓcepoc, as well as e60gpoc. 

I am unfamiliar with Aéyopa (but AsToıuov in dialect = the 
action of Aéyetv). Yet there may be such a word in Mediaeval dia- 
lect. 

Should read Aertdc. 


Should read Aıßövoros, Лівбт and Aipáói (v. my comments re. 
р. 22, for there is no Modern Greek augmentative Алр@ба). 
The same goes for AtBéAAg. | 

' Should read &vagopá, stom, AelEovpog, Mpévas and Auvatos. 
After Askátr the Ancient Greek fiAakdın should be inserted. The 
Modern Greek Мина. (= hunger) has no relation to the Italian lima 
(= Greek Миа = file [tool]). It derives by back-formation from 
Хлрабо, which is related to the Ancient Greek A1pds. AULVTN is not 
Modern, but Ancient (the reference given is to the obsolete Lexicon 
of S. Byzantios, while the author could have referred to L.S.J.). 


I do not believe that there can be any relation between the Bulgarian 
lit and liten (adjective referring to cloth «with only two warps and 
rarely to cloth with four warps») and the Ancient Greek Элтдс or 
fií0toc as they should read here. The Bulgarian is linked rather to 
the early Mediaeval £Ü.ntóv, which appears in my comments on p. 
94 above. There is again no relation between Атӧс̧ and the next 
Bulgarian word, litak (a large kind of woman's garment), which 
Mladenov links to the Byzantine Avräpı (= strap, or belt), but is in 
fact the Post-Classical Greek etAntépiov (hense Antépi). It is, prefe- 
table to link Awóc with elAntôv and the ending -&kiov, *5ЇАлүтб- 


p.121- 


p. 123. 


p.124. 


" A. T. Thavoris 


xıov, rather than -ápiov; cf eiintäpıov. Should read Aertovpyioo. 


"Should read (after Avyvépi) ) Ancient Ay váptov, Aoüotpo, Aovotpá- 

ро andAovorpapiio (rather than the non-existent Aovotpovo (1). 
The second component of the word mavrotigajo (a kind of ailment 
involving red spots on the loins) is not Өпүбут (= whetstone), but 
тпубму it is the Modern Greek раоротђуауо, which means anthrax 
or carbuncle (v. Demetrakos, & cf. 9paxià 3, 1932, 346). 


It should be pointed out that péy1a is plural - tà н@уш. Should read - 
Hayvitns (МӨос), Mans and Mátoc. After macchina should be ad- 
ded:.(ancient Greek uayavà (Doric) = unxavñ. maistro since it 


` means maistor (craftsman), has been confused with and erroneously 


derived from раїстрос (a kind of wind). 


Should read nóAapo. The forms malamósvam etc. must either have 
been formed directly from радари and the Bulgarian endings -osvam 
etc. (v. ibid. Matov), or perhaps from the dialectal Greek verb paña- 

pvo, and not ролаџатфуо. The dialectal Modern Greek радаутарі 
derives from the Post-classical nadaxttjp. Should read кЛєїсє (tò 
udvtodo). The spelling of páva, рбмуа, pavitoa etc. should be made 
conssistent, and not spelt with one v in one place and with two iri. 
another: (v. A. Thabores, «Etymologika», Byzantinische Zeitschrift 
55, 1962, 241 ff). In pavitoa, the ending -itoa should be regarded 


‘as Greek; its origin is another matter. 


mari derives directly from the Modern Greek dialectal pap?) (as 
found in Kozane, for example). Should read Mäprng and Мартос. 


. It seems rather improbable to me that the Bulgarian form martir 


should derive from the uncommon Ancient dialectal form päprup 


` ‚rather than from páptoç. The derivation is more likely to be from 


the accusative tov рартора (modern Greek nominative è рӣрторас), 


` under the influence of the verb paptupé. Should read: paptopfiod 


‘and ёрартіа. The form раробћму (and papobàiov) is Mediaeval. 


' Should read amarula (lactüca) and цастортіс. 


The form peodài(ov) (= peoodAtov) is Mediaeval - v. Ducange, 


. under pevodAtov. The Latin form should read mensalis. petto must 


be dialectal (reference 7). 


I-do not know Modern Greek роба, only pos. I do not think that 
the form mikrüv can be related to the Modern Greek улкробАтс. 


` The derivation is probably pixpòg + Bulgarian -ov. Should read 
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p. 127. 


p. 128. - 


p.-129. 


p. 130. 


*ufjvo(o)ho,.uhvoon, the Ancient Greek руа ((ufvis), since the 
Bulgarian word means рїсос. 

The Bulgarian mira 1 must be related to pbpo. The word poppa 
is Ancient - Aeolic: mita 2has no relation to pep{Sa, pepic but is 
linked to potpa (diminutive цотрабтом - рєрабт). 

Should read роб; this word is Ancient, not Modern Greek. 


misut (turkey-hen) is unrelated to the Modern Greek picobpa or 
Mediaeval шсобріоу [latin (missus) missorium, fercula, table, tray, 
plate, у. Durange under uivooc]. It must be linked with the Bulgarian 
misirka (cf. Greek цісірка), the Mediaeval шоор) (v. Ducange 
under piodpi) and Modern Greek шоірі (= Egypt). 

The author's treattment of molopsvam is correct, pop) is femi- 
nine of џрорё, which is used generally in Modern Demotic, while 
popî) is dialectal, and used only for women; neither has a pejorative 
nuance. | S 


Since mura means a fruit, it derives from the Modern Greek робро 
(plural tà робра), meaning mulberry. I am not familiar with the 
forms, робрті and povpéa. "робрт in Modern Greek refers to the 
face, or nose. mutsuna comes from the dialectal Modern Greek tà 


.. робтсооуа or й роотсобма (= й poòpn), Mediaeval цобтбормоу 


(Ducange, under pm). 


‘Should read povotém(t)ta. The aorist subjunctive of àveßáto is 


(và) &veBaow. The forms najismo, najasmo etc. derive from the dia- 


+ lectal dyıdonoug = йббосрос (as it should read). 


The n-naturally comes from тб» &y1éouo. Should read dytacpog 
(cf. p. 74) and йуфу. 

See my comments re. p. 52 for napanagon etc. The na is most 
probably the Bulgarian preposition na with panagon from ёлауо-- 
you. và &rgU joco is correctly inserted here under napilesvam; v. 
my comments re. p. 27. The n here is probably the Greek уб. Should 
read убре. 


nasosvam is more probably directly from và сфсо (cf. above, р 
129) on napilosvam. There is no augmentative form увр@утба (the -a 
is Bulgarian). 

Should read év-fotia (= бу-Ністіа), but nestinar derives from 


буаствуйртс (and veoreväpng), which as С. Megas has already 


demonstrated (Лаоурафіа 19, 1960, 514 ff.) derives from dvaoteva- 


42: 


p. 131. 


p. 132. 


p. 133. 


-p. 134. 


A. I. Thavoris 


Co, an opinion accepted by Bulgarian scholars. [from бу toria with 
the ending -@ртус, we have *(&)-vior-spns()]. 

Should read оїкос, nimoëino derives from the Modern Greek 
dialectal vnuéovvo (cf. Velvendo, v. E. Boundona, op.cit., р. 96). 

&vapeAtig derives from è- privative (= &v-) and бфєЛос (not 
&pekog). 

The Northern dialectal form is vipò (from an earlier vnpöv - 
vepov) and not упрбу. 

Should read vé(ujon and *wottoa (D. уофітса rather than 
vogobAa must be a Bulgarian formation from vôgn and the ending 
-itsa. vogitoa already exists in Modern Greek; it means weasel the 
Bulgarian nebestulka. Should read убу, Post-classical oKoA1oTf- 
piov - Modern okakıorhpi. ` 

nihnitir is not related to убуз and уоул@бо, but to the Post- 
classical Акрттўроу (dialectal Modern Greek Myntépw, Aeyue- 
tepıv, Aeyuexép', Aayuntép, vexkhetép” and vexAettip; v. N. Andrio- 
tis, Lexicon der Archaismen in neugriechischen Dialecten, Wien, 
1974, 5, 355), Modern Greek Мумістйрі Aryvita). 


Should read МоврВріос and NoëuBpns nunko, nunka come from 
vovvög, vouvé, but with the Bulgarian ending -ko, -ka (cf. maiko, 
maika). пија may also derive from the Modern Greek vorıdc. 

Should read öönyfrpia, ббпуб, бётүүбс, debe, fixos, "'Októ- 
Bprog - dialectal "ОктфВрлос-, duaddc, Suaddv (Ебафос) and ӧралд 
(avi). 


Should read dpog. (6)motia in dialect (cf. Velvendo) is обт'-стіб. 
Should read épéym rather than dpélo. Should read броба, бробо- 
yaho, 6punua and dpBoÿoëia. 


The aorist subjunctive of ётауактФ@ is (và) Exavaxthow and not 
(3)ravébo. Should read коуМає (but why from the Latin cohlea ? 
To ѓёутікӣ, (= каб” Ev meaning vócoc) should be added. 

Should read ytuxiò (rather than фбікто), I do not know a verb 
фӨёо = фбімо. Should read параВоћд. 

palamarka is unrelated to roX,anapı; it is the dialectal Modern 
Greek radanapıd (card un + ending -арій), with the Bulgarian en- 
ding -ka. 


Should read xoXapíót (the plant dvavic, у. Demetrakos), mnAapos. 
palat derives from the Mediaeval and Modern Greek form палети). 
roAaßobpa is unknown to me -is it nakaßopäpa ? 
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р. 135. 


p. 136. 


р. 137. 


Should read root, niv and тоу-Түүорїс (rather than rav-hyv- 
рос). See my comments above on р. 52-cf. р. 129 - for рапаеб. 


Should read mvakoti and т@үкос (rather than máykac). There si 
an Ancient word révôovpos (and таубобра), but it means musical 
instrument. Ducange gives navrovpilsıv: vagari (to wander, err), 
which is nearer to the meaning guard etc. of the Bulgarian; cf, mav- 
бобро = eighteenth century mercenaries -v. Demetrakos. Under 
panihida, panahida, should be noted: Ancient тамуруіс, Mediaeval 
zavvoxlöa (e.g.: таууоу1бес мекрфотрої, Ducange), Modern dia- 
lectal тауубубба (= прбсфороу, -oblation bread. N. Andriotis, 
Lex. d. Archaismen, et.al.). 

Should read ärnavraxod, уросорадлод, xpocojaAAo0ca and 
sarà (accusative). I consider таттї to be a diminutive of nama. As 
well as having aorist subjunctive лабсо, лабо also has т@уо, from 
which paps-am derives regularly. 


The Bulgarian pará in such phrases as ne para (Cini) (= not much), 
cf. ne čini ni pet pari, may not derive from the preposition лара 
as the author states, but from 6 тарас (Turkish para), and the phra- 
se ne para (ini) is similar to the Greek èv камєї бекбра, dev dtiter 
Evav пара. The бёу парӣ referred to by the author is not spoken by 


‚itself but rather in sentences with verbs, such as бёу таратрфо, 
- ôëv raparivo = І do not eat drink excessively. 


paravec (gipsy) should rather be linked to napaßártng (apostate ; 
cf. TovAavds è napaßarng = Julian the Apostate). 

Should read кроссото. 

paraklis should be given two separate entries: 1) small church or 
side-chapel rapaxkAMor rapekkAfjoı(ov) 2) prayer, TapaKANoT. 

Should read rapexxAnowpyns. paramanka (kind of brooch) 


` does not derive from rapapávva meaning wet-nurse, but from napa- 


páva meaning a kind of clasp, from the Italian paramano (Venetian 
paraman). - 
Should read rap6vopa. parapatija derives directly from napanaté. 


It is only with difficulty that one can relate the word parasina, in 
the sense of desert, deserted thing, with the verb zapaıt®. It is pre- 
ferable to link it with parjasvam (p. 138) = Ancient xope® - Modern 
dialectal парі (future rapıdow) etc. (v. N. Andriotis, Lex. d. Ar- 
chaismen). In the sense of thin, ill, it should be linked to rapäonuos = 
bogus, Modern Greek dialectal, rap&covnog (у. N. Andriotis, op. 


р. 138, 


р. 139. 


р. 140. 


р. 141. 


A. I-Thavoris- 


cit. et al). Should read тарастора, Хлорабес, oipobv, т@ро1кос 
and оїкос. Should be inserted: cf. Ducange under xépoixoc. I am of! 
the opinion that paratiké, paratiko paratika, are all related to rapat- - 
тб ) raparñow, and have no connection with the Ancient napaten, 
because the meaning does not help. 


The word naondAn is not modern but ancient Greek (see L.S.J.). 
See my comments on p. 28 for patitra. The word xéroç (=. trodden, 
beaten path) should be described as Ancient Greek (v. Odyssey, 9, 
119). In modern dialect, however, пбӧтос is the sole of a shoe; (cf. the 
phrase u’ Épuyiv об rétovc) hence тат@к(1) = door-mat (Velvendo). 


patisvam is not to be linked to patosvam, so as to derive both from 
латфуо (татфсо). I consider patisvam to derive from sax (nath- 
со). 

раја, pata etc. derive from побо (from табаїмо). Should read 
тол$вбсо, ra156yo, тебоВодлос and réa. BóXoc should be added to 
Ва. Should read rékexvc. река (т\к) probably derives from 
the accusative tov móAzka (of the augmentative б пбЛєкас). nehm 
should be described as Ancient Greek. 


Should read -бра, névte (бртої), Пеутпкостй, петалфуо (retard 
is Post-classical Greek), èr10vuò, (E)mıdvunoo and (&)табонїа. There 
is no word, Ancient, Mediaeval or Modern, revinéproon (D; only 
Modern tò revräprı and fj nevräpm (v. Лаоүрафіа П, 1934-37, 
82, 233, 550 and 12, 1938-48, 183) from ябуте ptor. The Bulgarian 
pentiartozi from (тобс) névte Aprovg , cf. also pentarto, with -o, 
rather than (nevtaptot) -1-n). revtnkootápiov derives from revtn- 
kootòs = (fiftieth + dptov and not from nevtakóocra (= five hun- 
dred). E 

The form pipon, must derive from the Modern Greek dialectal, 
тілбу (тоб mındv’ in the Northern dialects, meaning melon). The 
Bulgarian petimen (he who is anxious or longing for something) 
either derives from ёл1Өбоша, with the Bulgarian ending -en (cf. pi- 
timen) or could be the participle re0augvoc, because in Greek (as in 
English) xe0afvo also means to long for something e.g. nedalvo- ytd, 
tatidia, eluor педарёуос yià pat («I'm dying to eat») etc. 


Should read retovià. The word petura (= thin leaf of dough for- 
flake pastry) has no relation to rétoAov, but is linked to the Modern 
Greek dialectal лётара and пётоора (which means the same as pe- 
tura, but also a kind of pastry cake, ууофкабес, С. Meyer—Neugr. 
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р. 142. 


р. 143. 


p. 144. 


p. 145. 


Studien ЇЇ; 71, —claims that the word is the Albanian pete, petule; cf. 
E. Bonga, Та yAwooıxd idibuara тўс "Нлєідою, Athens 1964, р. 
302 (= nétt’pa from пётто); in my opinion it derives from the Greek 
пётаора (= perch or platform). 

Should read xepifjóAiov, nimépi should be described as Modern, 
and nérept as Ancient, and not vice-versa. Should read züp and 
теріура (у. my comments on р. 30). xuppobAas is Ancient, not Mo- 
dern, as the author writes (from й лоррӣ = red bird). 


“Pirus should have two separate entries: 1) meaning firedog, andiron 
- (pirustija), from поростій - pirustija with omission 2) meaning ori- 


fice, mouth etc., from пірос (Italian piro). 

The Greek лоростій does not derive from поростбттс, but 
from the Mediaeval mvp-gotià = (лбр--ёстіо). торост@тпс and 
торорбуос (and лорістаттс) are simply cognate words in respect to 
their meaning. The Modern Greek ricca, does not derive from the 
Latin pix (1), but from the Ancient Greek тісса (and mitta). The 
adjective лтктӧс̧ and its feminine, used as a noun, ятктћ, already 
exist in Ancient Greek (Doric, naxtéc, naxıd). Under plasvam, 


.plasam should be read the Modern Greek 14600 - aorist subjun- 


ctive (và) tÀáco, from the Ancient verb rÀA4&TTO. 


Should read TANL(Wvpa, худос, rà. dpr, tAaya (rather than nAdıya), 
TANTIM; next to moAvTabt\c the Modern тоАбтабос should be added. 
Should read л@Өос (rather than 700тс̧) and növriLov. 


Under potir, should be added: Mediaeval потрі, Modern потћрі 
(Northern dialect портйр) Ancient nothptov. See my comments on 
р. 22 for potura (= бло тфра). тр@тто is Ancient, not Modern. The 
Ancient form should read прбуца, not xp&(y)ua, but the word does 
not mean work (rábota). Should read *rpa(y)patapng; this would 
appear to be Mediaeval (cf. klisar on p. 108, and comment above). 
primatja should be deleted under prámata, and stand only under 
pramatija (cf. Mediaeval rpauatia (sic) Ducange, under mpdpa, 
Modern ў працатвіа). 


See my comments re. p. 42. for prepen. Should read пріфу. Itis not 
likely that preskurnik (— wooden cross with text for stamping the 
Eucharistic loaves) derives from tpoogopé. There is, however, 
proskora = просфора (p. 146). перитёЛонол is Ancient, not Mo- 
dern, and it is therefore difficult to derive the Bulgarian pripilikvam 
(to whirl) from this verb. 
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р. 147. 


р. 149. 


р. 151. 


р. 152. 


A. І, Thavoris 


proiorata is written proioratja under horata. Should read 68200, 
тросфбіоу (is prosödija also from the Ancient тросфбіа 7). xpô- 
то?лс is a Post-classical word. 


Should read протона, пратбуєрос, прбугос (this is incorrectly 
spelt throughout the book). obykeAAog -as it should be written in 
тпротосбууємос; the word is not from трфтос + ovyKxeAAcbo = 
= оўу + кедєбо (1), but from obv + x£AXa (Latin cella). I do not 
know the word трбфюрос, nor can I find it in any Modern Greek Le- 
xicon. Should read профттёуо. I do not understand the Ancient 
Greek phrase: ду tò прост оїкіас = бу 16 троот'... = прбсбву 7). 
Should read waAAo (twice mis-spelt). 


Should read tà уаАтікё (plural). The proper order of the words 
under the entry psovisvam is 4, 3, 5, 2, 1, 7, 6. 

Should read rovyyl(o)v, Modern rovyyi, äppaßhvac. 

The derivation of psun (pšun) from the Modern wdvi (Post- 
classical Sydviov) is correct. 


Should read ph. Does risam (= hear, esteem) derive perhaps from 
6pito rather than yapiCopat (cf. Spoe, ӧрістє, брісатеї) ? rizato is 
probably from the Modern роёйто (pol + ending -бто). 

Should read péravov (Ancient), фітібіоу, iris, рїүторас, 
ЁТүтөр, popéo and povpntév. фофттос is Post-classical; the Modern 
word is povpnxtög, рокбуп. I do not believe that ripanja derives 
from the plural (tà) perdvio (on this, v. above, comments re. р. 39). 


Should read féraXov, popaia and foupata. In my opinion, rufj@ 
is related not to povpn&ıa (as it should read), but to роофф (*pov- 
gui T). Should read cak£AAiov. popata should be described as 
Modern Greek dialectal (= boldness, sudden death, v. Andriotis, 
op. cit.), while роцфаїа is Ancient. 


Should read crptuvtágvAAov, ёлеікббо, алекбсо, canobvi, са- 
rovv, Poxäpn, canobvi and Характубс. «+ ending -1бо» should be 
added after сарӣута (under the entry sarantisvam). It is possibly 
sarandis rather than sarandos, since cupavtito would give us the 
noun *сарбутст. Sondál derives rather from demin, сауд&М{ду>). 


capáxtov is a diminutive of the Mediaeval oá&paE (B) (= tinea) (v. 
L.S.J. — Glossaria). The author refers to the first edition of Andrio- 
tis' Lexicon: the second, however, should be seen here. In Modern 
Greek dialect, the form сарбобуі is preserved instead of capdévi 
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р. 153. 


р. 155. 


(Aaoypapta 2,1910,636). сарббутоу is Ancient — Xenophon Cyn. 6, 
9—, diminutive of capóóv, and means the rope sustaining the upper- 
edge of a hunting -net (Polydeuces 5, 31). 

cavpidiov is diminutive ої саброс, and thus not саброс + 
єїбтїс (compound), but саюр-ідтоу- i.e. with the ending -fdtov, cf. 
Хоїрос - Хо1р-{бтоу. It is possible that the form svingar is from the 
Greek dialectal сфууубрі) Northern dialectal apıyyäp’ (erroneously 
derived from сфіүүо); у. *АӨтүу& 4, 1892, 470 and 42, 1930, 245. 

Should read (as Ancient Greek) oxmpia (rather than скооріа) 
and Zert&ußprog. There is no Ancient Greek tofpua (Bernard, Bull. 
de la Soc. ling. 92 says it is used by Sophocles), nor for that matter 
are there any Ancient Greek words beginning with to-. 

The word in Ducange is written тбёрџра. 

Should read ciSnpoc (rather than ofdepoc). 


The Bulgarian siderovolja derives from the Post-Classical or Me- 
diaeval o1ônpoBéAiov (= anchor, v. Sch. Luc. Lex. 15). сокорорёа 
should be described either as Ancient or as literary Greek, not 
Modern. Should read odkov and бра. 


The form oeıpäda, from which the Bulgarian sirada derives, is 
Mediaeval (v. Eustathius 1291, 31 and 1923, 55; cf. сєтрас, -абос, cf. 
Demetrakos). The forms сғірбё and сєтріїм are found in Modern 
Greek dialects (v. Andriotis, op. cit.). Should read otobvi, бсуйра, 
скаріс, -ббос (twice) and скаріс. скарфуф is Modern and means 
the same as the Bulgarian word, and not consider, have in mind, as 
the author maintains. 


The form skepar’ derives from the Modern Greek dialectal oxe- 
т@р”==скєл@рут (cf. oxindp’ in Velvendo). 

The forms skepcvam, skepcam derive from the stem oxey-, 
e.g. okÉy-r. oxtAida is Modern Greek dialectal, the Ancient form 
being окєМс. See my comments on p. 29 for skili'omida. Should read 
6 poerdfig. The Bulgarian skimaten may derive from the stem супрат- 
(of the word oxfua and the Bulgarian ending -en, or from the unte- 
stified Greek *oynpdtivoc. skit derives from the Mediaeval okñtn 
(X Post-classical okf{tig etc.); I do not know any Greek oxfjtoc. okú- 
qoc, rather than скобос, means yaßdda, a shallow bowl. The verbs 
skitaksuvam and skitaksam (= Y see, note, discern) do not, in my 
opinion, derive fron the Greek verb коітббо-коітаЕо with the addi- 
tion of s-(o-), but are more likely to come from the verb (&)&erdLo, 
(&)Eexáco and (ё)&єтб&о which also means observe, see, and where 


р. 156. 


р. 157. 


р. 158. 


р. 159. 


À. I. Thavoris 


thereis also the regular ks = sk, as in the н нше = 
Ebotpo. 
скбдом should be described as Ancient, but does not’mean the 


. same as stradanije (passion, suffering) (the meaning stradanije 
- «suffering» is Mediaeval), but stake, or thorn. Should read скодо- 


revrpa and oxoAómev8pa. The Bulgarian skul’io also derives from 
the Northern dialectal okovAstó. Should read okonéc. скфтто 
should bedes cribed as Katharevousa. . 

Should read Eupög (rather than Edpov and Ebpoc). There is по 
Modern Greek oxpiva. Should read скрімо (Лаоурафіа 2, 1910, 
623 and 14, 1952, 197). See my comments re. р. 23 for oxométa. 


Should read okovpià and omk&pôt. (A) oAtva rather than ô садл- 
vag is dialectal, in any case, both the Modern Greek and the Bulga- 
rian forms derive from the Ancient accusative, (tóv, тђу) apatya. 
Should read: спбміс (rather than стбуос) or слаубс. 


The Modern orapäyyı (singular) derives from the Mediaeval ora- 
péyyiov (Sophocles) and orapäyyı (Ducange) = Ancient йстар@- 
yıov, diminutive of Ancient йстарауос. I am unaware of a Mediae- 
val form onapéyyov. spata derives either from the Ancient  ond@n 
or from the Modern ў слава (augmentative of orafi). omfidia as 
plural of єтїдло, is dialectal, but see my comments above re. p. 39. 
Should read om1Aûc. I do not know any Modern Greek dialectal 
onovtdto (1). Andriotis (op. cit. under oxovddtm) gives а Cappado- 
cian form олоотббо. Should read &v oxovótj. There is no Modern 
Greek стаВёра. The Bulgarian form stdvara derives regularly from 
the Modern Greek otaßäpı with the Bulgarian ending -a, perhaps 
from a Greek form otéBapa. Should read rpota. 


stafidósvam either derives from the Mediaeval form otapiddo-& 
or from стафіба-стафібійбо, but with the Bulgarian ending -dsvam. 
Should read otagpvaAt and otaptar. orıßarı (Ducange: 'oxiBáAia: 
Italis stivalli) should be described as Mediaeval (Ducange, cf. otn- 
Вау) and Modern dialectal (Crete). stihira does not, in my opinion, 
derive from the Greek plural tà стіутрӣ; it is another instance of 
the Bulgarian ending -a in place of -o of the Greek singular (v. above, 
re. р. 39). The same is true of stihija (= ototyeto). stihiosam derives 
from ototyethve - (và otorysibow). 


otopayt should be described as Modern Greek. The Bulgarian 
sense is already present in Post-classical Greek. Should read ботра- 


- Kov, which should be described, along with óGvpáxiov, as Ancient. 
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р. 161. 


p. 162. 


p. 163. 


р. 164. 


- The phonetic change mn-vn, noted'in the word stomna (stovna), 


also occurs in Greek; ну-Ву (vice - versa, cf. &Aabva = &Aáfvo) 
Aá&pvo). Should read otpatnyds. stratik derives exclusively from 
стратпудс (otpatitns provides nothing, other than the meaning). 
ставобрі, should be described as Modern Greek, and otépym as 
Ancient. There is no augmentative otpeiôa, and no Modern Greek 
form otpoyyóXa. In both these cases, the -a, must be regarded as a 
Bulgarian analogical ending (v. above re. p. 39). omAnväpto v exists 
in Post-Classical and Mediaeval Greek, and is diminutive of the 
Ancient саду (-I-ápiov). 


собрВа, meaning New Year's Day, also exists in Greek dialects; 
v. Лаоурафіа 3, 1911, 149 ff., where the verb soupßilo = beat with 


‘ branches of sorbus (sorb, service-tree), = New Year custom. The 


future is соорВісо, not *соорђіко (I). Should read соро, суйна, 
late Greek ХаВВатоу. The form Xápatov is Ancient dialectal, 
sdtaksuvam derives, I think, like skitaksuvam and skitaksam, from 
()Eetalo, (&E)Eex&oo and (é)EstéEw. sdtaksuvam se perhaps derives 
from ovvtdooopat - ovvräßonan, cf. taksvam. tatstro is from Mo- 
dern Greek dialectal тбїстро (cf. Modern dialectal тай = таті). 


taksidar derives from the Mediaeval таблбартіс (v. my comments 
re. p. 26) and not from the Modern ta&ıdıdpng. Should read 0&ppoc. 
taptapos should be described as Ancient (cf. also Ducange, as Me- 
diaeval). Should read Tatl'iavviod and &oprf. See "AOnva 24, 1912, 
55, for the dialectal form OepéA1. Should read Beopävıa and terpäc. 
tjaf derives from the Mediaeval (v. Ducange under тє@фт|). 


Should read тпуамібо (... tnyaviow). ruxävıa is the plural of the 
Modern dialectal tux&vı but the ja (-a) is Bulgarian. Should read 
дортабо, which should be described as Mediaeval (Geopon. 12, 8, 8). 


7 times derives from the Mediaeval Böunon (Erotocr. А 115) which in 
‚turn comes from the Ancient évOdunotc. tun should be described 


as Ancient. The sense of tira meaning door (vrata) should be classi- 
fied as no.(1). topa derives from тїй фра (not тї|[у] Spal). Should 
read tpavAdc (and tpaBA6c). traga (= bad smell) is formed directly 
from tp&yos, tp&yera is the feminine of the Post-classical adjective 
tpayetos (tp&yeıa and трауєій mean goatskin). 


The forms rpıavr&pvAXo, tpavrépaov, rpevräap(v)AAo etc. are Greek 
dialectal (Northern dialect) *rerpänsLa is a conjectural form of the 
Ancient, тр@л ба should be described as Ancient; the Modern form 
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р. 165. 


p. 167. 


p. 168. 


p. 169. 


A. I. Thavoris 


is tparéti. Should read трійцерос and трїоуос (cf. prion). 


For tpurntp rather than tpurnthpt, see my comments re. pp. 25 
& 30. : 

Should read tpurnt-fpos, 6pioo or фрісса (rather than tpio- 
са), tpoonAóc, rpóoov (or tpuoñ), тобВло (the -a is Bulgarian, 
тобВЛа being plural in Greek). tiuravov should be regarded as 
Ancient or literary, the Modern form being tobpravo. 


The Bulgarian ungija derives from the Ancient odyyla (also odykia), 
which comes from the Latin uncia. Should read dpxito, ӧркісо | 
and бркос. The Bulgarian urgisvam, urgisam == curse derive from 
6pyft-opar (Óópyic00), cf. dpyiouévos = accursed (Demetrakos). 
The aorist subjunctive ої фаутайорол is pavraot® (-096), but pav- 
16E- comes from фаутббо (aorist subjunctive gavtáEo). 

Should read Фарісоїос. fanar and farmak derive from the Mo- 
dern dialectal forms pavdép’, papuëx” etc. of the Northern dialects. 
The forms: Mediaeval фасобћлу and qaonóAiov and Ancient pa- 
ofjoAog should be mentioned. Should read dbeBpovápioc. 


There is no Ancient Greek form фбАЛос (1). Should read Onpedo, 
Өбра (not фор@). There is no Modern dialectal word фотерій or qu: 
topi. fitarja must either derive from the Post classical Qotáptov Or 
from the Mediaeval фотфріоу. Should read PA&ovro. флорі 
(general Demotic) should be added alongside pXovptvi (Northern 
dialect). 

The page number is missing. Should read pöpropa (rather than 
pöprina); this thus derives from фортфуо not from poprito, which 
now means something else. The meaning «wood stolen from the 
mountains», derives from the Modern Greek sense of póptopa = а 
load, an amount such as could be carried by one animal: e.g. Eva 
poptopa E6Xa (Demetrakos). The meaning of thick rope is preser- 
ved today in the Modern dialects. p@évo is katharevousa; the com- 
mon Demotic is právo, from which the Bulgarian ftasvam etc. is 
derived. ftasija probably derives from the Greek stem фтӣас- and 
the Bulgarian ending -ija. The literary rtatopa did not ‘come from 
the Modern *oratoua. Should read утікіб rather than p6{xto (1). 
See also my comments ге. р. 133. Should read poöpvoc. ^ 


Should read qgovotavéAXa. The aorist subjunctive of YI, хадиб 
is хадасо. In Bulgarian it gained the ending -озуат. yapaxé 18 
Ancient Greek. у@р1с (twice) is again Ancient and katharevousa; 
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р. 170... 


р. 171. 


р. 172. 


Demotic is ў хбрт (Northern dialectal ў yap’, cf. below karak from 
the Northern dialectal form tod харак), from which, or from (và) 
xap(&), with the Bulgarian ending -en, comes haren etc. yapxopa 
should be described as Modern. 2 


Х@рос (which appears twice) should be described as Mediaeval (Du- 
cange) and Modern. harosvam comes not from yapà but from yal- 
popar - aorist subjunctive (và) xap&. hartija comes from the Ме-" 
diaeval Greek yaptiv (Modern yapti). The form yaptiov (diminu- 
tive of the Ancient xäprng) is Ancient and literary. Should read 
EyxeAug. The forms ôreper®, Öreperhow (and reperi-nepernoo) 
derive from the regular ©тт|рвт@ -блтретђсо; yelp and тоуф (xsip+ 
-+-tovö) are Ancient. Should read yXapdda and xAebn. yAsvdta is 
both Ancient and katharevousa. (And yovtpokégaAoc). 


Should read yopòc (accusative tov yopò) = Ancient, Mediaeval 
and Modern Greek word, horjatin is from the dialectal stem youp- 
Үт” (= xopıdr-) and the Bulgarian ending -in. ђебра is Ancient; 
the modern word is péu(u)a, but the Bulgarian hrema which means 
irritation and streaming of the nose with sneezing-Hay-fever, deri- 
ves from the Post-classical xpéupa (from the verb ypéprrropat). 
Should read ypfoua, xpficıs, ypvodBovAAo(v). ypnotopabete (this 
word should be described as Post-classical), yerpopbAn (Ancient: 
v.e.g. Diosc. 5, 58, Xenophon, Cyr. 6, 2, 31; v.L.S.J. which also gives 
хегрорбмом, Modern xeıpönvAog and yepdpvdAoc). 


Should read rodurovpo (rather than toapBotpov), dialectal form of 
toaprt, v. e.g. E. Bonga, Та ylooowd Widpata тўс ' Hzeloov, p. 
392. свбкдом should be described as Mediaeval (Ducange) and ost- 
thov as an Ionic form of the Ancient тебтАоу. Сорт should be des- 
cribed as Ancient and literary. Should read toirovpo (rather than 
totrovpt), aipobvi (twice), toipos (тођрос) (there is no Ancient 
word okíjpoc) садмлаукас (Mediaeval саМукас), ovyKoAA® (ra- 
ther than cvykoA&), cvykoAXfjco (here also the Bulgarian ending 
-оѕуат). + 


The Modern сорта -p£pra derives from the phrase obpe ta, pipe та, 


: and not from cvptóc + peptés. Modern demotic is сортӣрь, the 


form сортӣр" being Northern dialectal. Should read doxntij¢, соб- 


. фра, Todrns, Tobos and “Iodviog. The form &ympog is certainly 


Ancient, but both.it and the form äyovpog derive from the Ancient 
adjective боро. 
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Should read y1a2ç (rather than уал, which is accusative: tov 
тало). The word derives from the Ancient aly1a,6c. Should read 
"Iavováptoc. 

There are the following mis-spellings in the Greek Bibliography 


р. 178. Should read ‘EAAñvov, 'A0fjvat, "Enetnpig àv т] vég "ВАДлумікії, 
р. 171, Bopelov tovopóátov. 


р. 179. Should read ібіорблом, Өпсаороб, NeosiAnvırfls; 6u6oxovôo, 
Хкотіву, Enu. ёт., каб” tlic yAdoons, каї тбу löiwpdtov and Xart. 
(rather than Xett.). 


р. 180. Should read yAboong, À ивАётт and афтӣ. 


Apart from the Lexicon of Eleftheroudakes, which the author has already 
noted, the following publications are not cited in the bibliography: LLB.E. v. 
e.g., р. 158, under the entry stavrov), thé Lexicon of Milev-Bratkov-Nikolov 
(Rečnik na čuždite dumi v bälgarskija ezik, Sofia 1958), and the journal 'E- 
тетпріс "Етагреїас Butavrivisv Exovô@v; Chadjidakes’ Ta Msoatovikà Kai 
Néa “EAAnvixa is cited as MNE, while in the references it is called Mecatov. 
(v. my comments re. pp. 27 & 28). ` 

‘Further, while the author gives the second edition of Andriotes’ Lexicon 
in the bibliography, she does not refer to the pages of this edition. Had she 
done so, she would have avoided repeating the errors in the Lexicon which 
Andriotes corrected in the second edition: e.g. capri (v. above, re. р. 152), 
where Andriotes corrects the old etymology *onpäx-ıov to cápač. Again it 
is not explained why there are so many references to antiquated Ancient Greek 
Lexica published in Greece (like that of Byzantios - Вос. ЛЕГ), when Liddel- 
Scott-Jones-McKenzie (LSJ) is available. It is not always stated whether the 
Greek words from which the Bulgarian words are derived are Ancient,Post- 
classical, Mediaeval or Modern, not whether the last are common Demotic 
or dialectal. In cases where such classification is made, there are frequently 
mistakes: e.g. скарфуо (p. 154), described merely as «Gr.», although it is Mo- 
dern. An entry which should be included is the very common gastronom, 
which derives from yaotpovépos (уастроуоціа), but as we saw, the author 
does not include loan-words which came from literary Greek. ` 

It is to be hoped that a new edition will succed in eradicating such mista- 
kes, many of which, such as the mis-spellings and misprints, are not serious 
enough to detract entirely from the value of a book which i in other respects 
is so satisfactory. 
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з. D. J. DIAKIDIS 


L’INFRASTRUCTURE DES TRANSPORTS EN GRECE ET EN TUR- 
QUIE EN VUE DE LEUR ASSOCIATION AVEC LA COMMUNAUTE 
ECONOMIQUE EUROPEENNE 


Je me propose d’examiner l’infrastructure des transports en Grèce et en 
Turquie en vue de leur association avec la Communauté Économique Euro- 
péenne. Il en découle qu'il aura deux parties. 


I 


L’infrastructure et les moyens de transport ont beaucoup souffert en Gre- 
te pendant les années 1941-49. Les travaux de reconstruction ont été terminés 
en 1950 et depuis de fort notables progrès ont été réalisés dans le domaine des 
transports surtout au cours de le période 1961-1975. 

-Ces progrès se réflètent dans le grand accroissement du nombre, et parfois 
de la grandeur, de la plupart des moyens de transport (automobiles, avions, 
navires) et dans l’amélioration qualitative et quantitative des services rendus. 
Grâce à l'exécution d’un grand nombre de travaux techniques, les voies de 
communication ont été multipliées, la vitesse de la circulation a été accrue 
et les conditions de trafic se sont améliorées. Entre 1963 et 1971 la longueur du 
réseau routier asphalté, s’est accrue de 24.200 Kms à 30.100 Kms, alors que 
celle du réseau routier non-asphalté est tombée de 8.400 Kms à 5.400 Kms!, 
Aujóurd'hui, seules quelques localités éloignées en montagne et dans quelques. 
îles, continuent à être desservies d'une manière peu satisfaisante. Les transports: 
de personnes et de marchandises sont effectués en Grèce continentale par voie : 
ferrée, par la route, par avion et par mer. 


LES TRANSPORTS TERRESTRES 


Transports automobiles 


L’auto-a une importance considérable pour la Grèce, car il parvient là où 
il n° y a pas de chemin de fer. D'importantes autoroutes modernes ont été déjà 
construites. La Banque Européenne d’Investissements? a octroyé, en 1963 et 
1964 17 millions de dollars pour le financement des grands projects routiers 
suivants: ` 


1. Statistical Service of the Ministry of Transports and Communication. (Données 
provisoires). 
-- :2.-Voir, B.E.I. , Informations, No 4, Février 1976, 


> 
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— La route à péage Athènes - Corinthe, longue de 69 km, mise en ser- 
vice еп 1965 dont le trafic actuel est le plus dense de tout le réseau routier na- 
tional grec. 

— Le prolongement long de 135 km, de Corinthe à Patras, de cette route, 
principal axe est-ouest, dans le Sud du pays. 

— La modernisation d’une section longue de 72 km de la route Antir- . 
rion - Ioannina (entre Antirrion et Agrinion) permettant un accès plus rapide 
vers Igoumenitsa et par voie maritime vers Corfou et vers Brindisi en Italie?. 

— La route à péage, longue de 146 km, de Lamia à Larissa. Cette nouvelle 
route mise en service en 1967, passe à proximité du port de Volos et de son 
importante zone industrielle. 

— La nouvelle autoroute (1965) à péage de Larissa à Katerini (88 Kilo- 
mètres) a rèduit la distance de Larissa à Thessaloniki de 270 à 185 Kilomètres. 

— La nouvelle route qui relie la ville de Thessaloniki à la frontière yougo- 
slave d’une longueur de 45 kilomètres; elle a coûté 480 millions de drachmes et 
avec sa largeur, ses rayons de courbure minima, et ses grandes inclinaisons 
permet de couvrir en quelques 30 minutes la distance entre Pete et 
Euzones (la station frontière). 

— La nouvelle autoroute, qui relie les villes de Katerini et de Thessaloniki 
a réduit la distance entre les deux villes de 100 а 66 Kilométres. Ainsi l'autorou- 
te No I part de Patras et aboutit à la frontière yougoslave, représentant un tron- 
con appréciable de la voie internationale européenne qui, à travers la Yougo- 
slavie, continue vers l’Europe centrale et au-delà. 

Le nombre des autos en circulation de toute nature a TUM RUM 
augmenté au cours des dernières années. Cela est dû à l'intensification de 
l'activité économique à l'augmentation des revenus, à l'amélioration du ше 
routier u pays et enfin, à la tendance à l’imitation. i 


VOITURES EN CIRCULATION A LA FIN DE L'ANNÉE 
Automobiles@) 1961 1971 1978 1974 1975 (Oct. 1976) 


“ Autobus 6.981 10.979 12.387 12.966 13.383 13:825 
Camions 40.030 118.284 150.322 170.816 196.825 218.835 
Particuliéres 48.834 264.028 346.887 380.234 439.180 495.689 

(a) En milliers. 


‘Neus donnons ci-aprés un apergu comparatif des éléments disponibles 
concernant les personnes transportées au cours des années 1961 et 1976 (octo 

3. B.E.L, Informations, No 3, Novembre 1975. 

4. E.T.B.A., Ereyna Vassikis Ypodomis Anaptixeos tis Ellados (en Grec), 1975, p. 33. 
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bre). Pour ce qui est des marchandises transportées, un aperçu pareil ne peut 
être donné du fait qu’ on ne dispose pas de chiffres concernant les transports 
par camions, lesquels - d’après un recherche antérieure et diverses autres indi- 
cations - représentent trés probablement plus de la moitié de la 30talité des 
marchandises transportées. Les transports de personnes à l'intérieur du pays se’ 
font en grande partie par des autobus, alors queles autres moyens—chemins de 
fer, navires et avions — viennent bien aprés. Ainsi, pendant l'année 1971, les 
88% de l'ensemble des personnes qui se sont déplacées par des moyens de tran- 
sport publics — déplacements urbains et interurbains par taxis non compris — 
ont employé les autobus interurbains. Les pourcentages correspondants pour 
les autres moyens de transport sont: Chemin de fer 7%, navires côtiers 4% et 
avions 1%. Les pourcentages correspondants pour les mémes moyens de tran- 
sport de l'année 1975, sont: 92,50% ont utilisé les autobus interurbains, les 
chemins de fer 3%, 3% les navires côtiers et 1,50% les avions. 


Chemins de fer 


Le réseau ferroviaire ainsi que les installations et le matériel roulant (Wa- 
gons - lits inclus) appartiennent à l'Etat qui contróle et dirige son exploitation. 
Celle-ci dans le passé-était confiée à une personne moräle de droit public, “Les 
Chemins de Fer de l'Etat Hellénique" (S.E.K.). Depuis 1970 l'exploitation est 
confiée à un Organisme d'intérét public, fonctionnant sous forme d'entreprise : 
privée (Organisme des Chemins de Fer Helléniques). 

Cet ensemble ferroviaire a résulté de 1а fusion de plusieurs réseaux séparés, 
exploités au début par des entreprises privées, qui finalement ont été rachetés 
par l’Etat. Il s'étend de la côte Sud-Ouest du Péloponnése, jusqu'aux frontières 
Nord-Est tout prés du fleuve Evros et se lie aux réseaux des pays voisins: à 
Koula et Svilengrad avec le réseau bulgare, à Pithion avec le réseau turc, à 
Néo Kafkassos et Idomeni avec le réseau yougoslave. Une attention parti- 
culiére a été portée au secteur des chemins de fer dont l'exploitation n'est pas 
considérée satisfaisante. Aprés la guerre les travaux les plus importants réali- 
sés, étaient les suivants: | 

1. La modification du tracé de la voie dans la vallée de Tembi par la constru- 
ction d’un tunnel d’une longueur de 1.000 m. | 

2. La reconstruction de la voie Sidirocastron - Koula pour relier Thessa- 
loniki à Sofia. Sans passer par Koula une liaison ferroviaire entre Athènes - 
Thessaloniki - Belgrade - Budapest - Kiev - Moscou existe déjà. 

3. L’addition d’une second voie entre Athènes et Avlon d’une part, Thes- 
saloniki et Platy d’autre part. 


Actuellement le programme à long terme de l’Organisme des Chemins 
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de Fer Helléniques5, prévoit de nouveaux tracés et l'électrification des lignes 
principales, ce qui permettra de réaliser une vitesse moyenne de 180 Km/h sur 
а рош» 


П maritimes 


La situation géographique de la Grèce et la j joie des habitants du pays à 
naviguer constituent dans ce domaine, des éléments positifs. Une partie impor- 
tante du tonnage de la flotte mondiale est aujourd’hui la propriété des arma- 
teurs grecs. | 

Selon les données officielles du Ministère Grec de la Marine Marchande, 
la marine marchande Hellénique (Avril 1976) comptait 3. 276 bâtiments d’une 
capacité globale de 25.792.818 t.g.9. 

Il importe de noter ici, que l'activité maritime grecque se déploie en princi- 
pe dans les transports internationaux. Une proportion insignifiante se 
manifeste en Grèce. Un programme de financement des travaux d’amélioration 
des ports existants est en cours pour en augmenter le volume traité, reduire le 
coût d'opération, relier plus rapidement les îles à la Grèce. continentale, faci- 
liter les communications avec l’Europe occidentale, les pays arabes et les autres 
continents, améliorer les services fournis par les transports maritimes et créer un 
réseau de navigation côtière satisfaisant, dont bénéficiera 16 tourisme croissant. 

. Entre 1961 et 1971, l'ensemble des passagers de tous les moyens de tran- 
sport inter-urbains a doublé, Ce pourcentage reste presque le méme jusqu” 
aujourd'hui (Fin 1975 - Commencement 1976), à cause de l'augmentation 
considerable des voitures particuliéres. Entre 1961 et 1975 le nombre des per- 
sonnes ayant voyagé par la route ou par voie maritime a plus que doublé, alors 
que celui des voyageurs par chemin de fer ne s'est accru que de peu (1961:11. 
714.000 - 1975 : 15.732.000), tantis que celui des voyageurs per avion a veng: 
menté six fois. 

De vastes travaux de modernisation ont été entrepris ап Port du Pirée 
qui a toujours été un centre de navigation et de tourisme national et interna- 
tional. Dans le port de Thessaloniki, qui constitue une “voie d’entrée” en Euro- 
pe centrale par la mer Egée et qui a une importance capitale pour l'écoulement 
de la production de la Grèce du Nord des travaux importants ont été executés 
et continuent à l’être. Il faut mentionner ici que, la Caisse de Développement 
des Nations Unies contribuera ave 1.143.100 Dollars à une étude qui est entre- 
prise en commun par la Grèce et par la Yougoslavie, chacune avec une dépense 

5. Voir, Le journal grec Ikonomikos Tachydromos, No 1138 (en Grec), 26 Février 1976. 

6. Source: Posidonia 76, Grèce. Press Release, No 3, June 1976, Moor 
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de-quelque 2,5-millions de dollars, sur la navigabilité du fleuve Axios’. Si ce 
projet est jamais réalisé les bateaux fluviaux pourront aller directement j'en: 
tends sans transbordement de Rotterdam à Thessaloniki. 

En ce qui concerne 1а position de la marine marchande hellénique par 
rapport à l'association de la Gréce avec la Communauté Economique Euro- 
péenne, il faut souligner que contrairement aux autres secteurs économiques 
de la-Grèce, qui sont en retard en comparaison avec quelques uns des pays de la 
Communauté, la marine marchande grecque, constitue un facteur important, 
capable à contribuer à la satisfaction des besoins maritimes de la Communau- 
té, étant donné que 1а flotte marchande grecque, aujourd'hui compte 48 mil- 
lions de tonneaux équivalents à 65% environ de tonnage total des neuf pays 
de la Communauté, ce qui explique l'importance particuliére decelle-ci, du fait 
que le commerce extérieur de la Communauté, qui représente à peu près 38% 
du commerce mondial, s'effectue, pour la majeurs partie, par voie maritime. 

Il suffit de mentionner, que, gräce à l'adhésion de la Gréce, la part com- 
munautaire dans la flotte mondiale augmentera de 21,70% à 35,8%. Ainsi élar- 
gie elle constituera un facteur decisif dans les transports maritimes internatio- 
naux, étant donné que sa capacité totale, dépasse les besoins du commerce 
extérieur communautaires, 


Transports Aériens 


_ Les transports aériens en Grèce, peu développés avant la guerre, ont connu 
des changements considérables dans les dernières années. L'évolution techni- 
que qui a provoqué un développement très important des transports aériens, 
a rendu nécessaires la révision de l’organisation de l’espace aérien hellénique 
et de la création d’un grand nombre d’aéroports internationaux et régionaux, 
capables de répondre aux besoins du trafic, des passagers et des marchandises. 
Le progrès effectué dans ce domaine est remarquable. Toutes les grandes 
villes du pays disposent maintenant d’aéroports modernes. Les principaux 
sont les suivants: Athènes, Thessalonique, Rhodes, Corfou, Candie (Crète), 
Mytilene, Kos, Alexandroupolis. Ainsi le plus grand accroissement a été mar- 
qué par les néons par voie aérienne, ainsi qu’il découle du fait que, le nom- 
bre de passagers du réseau intérieur de la Société d’Aviation “Olympic Airways” 


7. Banque Nationale de Grèce, Bulletin Mensuel Economique et Statistique, Nos 32-33, 
1971. Voir aussi le Journal grec Kathimerini, du 8 Juin 1975.Bulletin de la Chambre du Commer- 
ce.de Thessaloniki, Avril 1976, р. 386. Journal grec О Ikoromikos Tachydromos, No 1150, 20 
Mai 1976. 

8. Voir, La Grèce dans la Communauté Européenne version francaise d’une conférence 
donnée par le Gouverneur de la Banque de Grèce, Professeur Xénophon Zolotas, à l'Acade- 
mie d’Athènes, le 13 Avril 1976, р. 22. 
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а quadruplé. Le progrès rapide des transports aériens se manifeste entre autres, 
par la création de plusieurs nouveaux aeroports, l’expansion continue due ré- 
seau et l'augmentation des vols. 

-  Ainsi, en 1975, le réseau des lignes intérieures était plus du double de ce 
qu'il était quatorze années auparavant. (1961: 3.551.000 - 1975:8.183.000 kms 
“flown”. L’accroissement du nombre de passagers voyageant par avion, sem- 
ble avoir influé sur le rythme de croissance de ceux, voyageant par d'autres 
moyens de transport. Pour certains transports aériens intérieurs on utilise de 
petits avions (aéro-taxis), surtout pour le transport des touristes, se rendant 
aux iles. (Mykonos, Delos, Skiathos, Kythira). 

L’ augmentation du nombre des passagers ne donne qu'une image cee 
le de l'évolution des transports interurbains parce que l’utilisation de lauto- 
mobile privée a considérablement augmenté. Entre les années 1961 et 1976 
(octobre) le nombre des autos privées en circulation a augmenté neuf fois. 


I 


Еп raison de la grande &tendue du territoire de la Turquie et de son relief 
montagneux, les réseaux ferré et routier ne sont pas satisfaisants et doivent 
encore être étendus et améliorés pour faire face aux besoins économiques du 


pays. 


Infrastructures routières? 


Les routes asphaltées se sont accrues de 10.000 Kms environ en 1963 à 
22.000 Kms en 1973 et le nombre des véhicules a pratiquement triplé. L’aména- 
gement du réseau routier a été retenu comme hautement prioritaire, dans les 
deux premiers plans quinquennaux de la Turquie. Au cours de la dernière dé- 
cennie,la part des transports effectués par la route a considérablement augmenté. 
Elle assure désormais 94% du trafic voyageurs et 72% du transport des marchan- 
dises. Mais il faut mentionner que plus de la moitié du trafic routier est con- 
centré dans les régions de Constantinople, Brusa Smyrne, Konya, Ankara, A- 
dana et Iskanderun. En ce qui concerne les infrastructures routières du pays, la 
Banque européenne d’investissements a contribué au financement du projet du 
Pont sur le Bosphore par un prêt de 20 millions d’unités communautaires. | 

Le pont a été ouvert à la circulation еп 1973 et a amélioré le trafic entre 
l’Europe et l'Asie en diminuant les contraintes qu’ imposait, pour le franchis- 
sement du Bosphore, l’utilisation exclusive des ferry-boats. Cet ouvrage est la 
pièce maîtresse du projet d'aménagement routier de la région de Constantino- 


9. Voir, L'activité de la Banque Européenne d’Investissement en Turquie, ( 1965-1974), 
р. 10, A 
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ple, comprenant une autoroute иреше destinée à décongestionner le 
centre de la ville. · 


Le réseau ferré" 


La densité du réseau ferré en Turquie est très faible, et comprend quelqües 
8.000 Km de lignes, presque toutes à voie unique: il se concentre surtout dans 
la partie occidentale du pays. Dans le cadre d’un programme de modernisation 
des dernières années, les investissements nécessaires ont porté principalement 
sur l’électrification de certains tronçons des réseaux suburbains et sur le re- 
cours à la traction diesel. La Banque europèenne d’investissements a participé, 
par trois prêts, au financement d’un programme à long terme de modernisation 
et de rationalisation des réseaux ferrés pour un total de 38,9 millions d’unités 
communautaires. L’un de ce prêts a contribué, pour 4,4 million unités commu- 
nautaires à l’ électrification de la ligne Istanbul - Adapazari et à I’ acquisition 
de 15 locomotives électriques. Les deux autres prêts d’un montant total de 34,5 
millions d’unités communautaires, ont été affectés à l’utilisation par les che- 
mins de fer de la traction diesel. Ils permettront, pendant la période 1970-1976 
la mise en service de 200 locomotives diesel partiellement produites en Turquie 
et représentant une part du programme de l’Entreprise des Chemins de Fer de 
l'Etat, portant sur la mise en exploitation de 270 locomotives diesel au cours 
des prochaines années. 


Transports maritimes! 


Le transport maritime-en Turquie, est assuré par un équipement marchand 
relativement ancien. Environ un tiers du trafic avec l'étranger se fait sous pa- 
villon turc. On prévoit de porter cetter part à 50% dans les années à venir. 

Le ports de Constantinople, de Smyrne et d'Iskanderun assurent les liai- 
sons maritimes de la Turquie avec l'etranger. 


Transport aériens 


La Turquie dispose actuellement de 18 aérodromes plus au moins bien 
équipés, répartis sur l'ensemble du pays. La flotte aérienne a été renforcée, 
particulièrement, durant le deuxième Plan, pour satisfaire une demande inté- 
rieure en rapide croissance. 

L'amélioration des transports aériens a fait l'objet d'un prét parla Banque 
Européenne d'Investissement (B.E.I.) montant à 8,6 millions d'unités commu- 


10. Ibid., рр. 10-11. 
11. Ibid., pp. 10-11. 
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nautaires, consenti pour l'acquisition par la compagnie de lignes aériennes, 
Turk Hava Yollari (THY), de cing avions turbe-réacteurs Fokker Fellowship 
F 28 destinés aux lignes intérieures. 

Cette acquisition a permis à la Compagnie de lignes aériennes turques 
(Turk-Hava Yollari) d’étendre son réseau, d’améliorer les conditions de trans- 
port et de faire face à la forte augmentation de la demande. Le développement 
des liaisons aériennes intérieures est de nature à stimuler l’expansion économi- 
que des régions desservies et l’essor du tourisme. 

Trois aéroports internationaux Constantinople, Ankara ‘et Smyrne assu- 
rent Jes liaison aériennes de la Turquie avec les autres pays du monde!?. 


CONCLUSION 


La position de la Grèce et celle de la Turquie, en face Ai contexte géogra- 
phique plus large du pays de le Communauté Économique Européenne pré- 
sentent à la fois des avantages et des désavantages. Bien sûr il est trop difficile 
de spécifier les problèmes nouveaux qui se posent pour les deux pays en matière 
de transport en général, à la suite de leur association avec la Communauté &- 
largie des Neuf. 

En ce qui concerne Ja Grèce étant donné, qu'elle est située à l’extrême poin- 
te sud-est de l’Europe ça a pour conséquence de longues distances à parcourir 
entre les villes et les ports du pays avec la plupart des capitales de l’Europe 
centrale occidentale, et septentrionale. Dans le cas de la Turquie, les problèmes 
à resoudre sont plus difficiles, à cause de 1а grande étendue du pays et du relief 
accidenté de sorte que les infrastructures du transport sont difficiles à réaliser 
et coûteuses. 

` Le principe directeur des accords d’Association conclus entre la Commu- 
nauté Économique Européenne, la Grèce et la Turquie, tendent au renforce- 
ment des liens économiques et politiques entre les trois parties, dans la perspe- 
ctive d’une adhésion à terme de ces pays à la Communauté élargie, en qualité 
de membres à part entière. À notre avis, aujourd’hui une occasion exceptionnel- 
le se présente à la Grèce et à la Turquie pour réaliser un sérieux programme 
d’amélioration dans le domaine des transports en général. Il aura des réper- 
cussions favorables en Europe, surtout an Sud-Est et au Moyen-Orient. Elles 
pourront devenir ainsi les anneaux de liaison de ces trois zones. 

Nous croyons qu'une orientation de la Gréce vers le Moyen-Orient ainsi 
qu'une plus étroite coopération dans le domaine des transports avec ses pays, 


12. Ibid., pp. 10-11. Voir ég. B.E.I., Rapport Annuel 1973, pp. 34, 36, 37. 
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s’imposent pour des multiples raisons et pourraient être au profit del’ensemble 
des pays du Marché Commun. Or la coordination et les interventions en matiè- 
re d’investissement d’infrastructure de transport dans ces pays, doivent être 
envisagées en relation avec l’évolution propre de la Communauté et coordon- 
nées, en vue de “promouvoir un développement harmonieux des activités éco- 
nomiques dans l’ensemble de la Communauté”, 


Athènes 


13. Article 2 du Traité. 
14. Statistical Yearbook of Greece, Athens, 1976. 
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- DIE ENTWICKLUNG DER GRIECHISCHEN VOLKSWIRTSCHAFT 
1830 - 1945 


In Anbetracht der Verbindung Griechenlands mit der Europüischen Wirt- 
schaftsgemeinschaft und seiner wahrscheinlich bevorstehenden Vollmitglied- 
. schaft habe ich es als zweckmässig betrachtet die Analyse der griechischen 
Volkswirtschaft bis 1945, also bis zum Ende des zweiten Weltkriegs vorzuneh- 
men. Als Ausgangspunkt wurde 1830, also das Jahr der Unterzeichnung des 
Londoner Protokols der Anerkennung Griechenlands als unabhängiger Staat 
vom 3. Februar 1830 gewählt. Währenddem im ersten Abschnitt die griechische 
Volkswirtschaft in der Zeit der lokalen Kriege, die mit den zweiten Balkan- 
krieg endet, untersucht wird, wird im zweiten Abschnitt die griechische Volks- 
wirtschaft im Zeitalter der zwei Weltkriege analysiert. Über die Entwicklung 
der griechischen Volkswirtschaft 1950-75 habe ich bereits einen Aufsatz veröf- 
fentlicht! und über die Jahre 1946-9 erübrigt sich eine näherere Untersuchung 
weil die griechische Volkswirtschaft diese überleben konnte nur weil sie genü- 
gend Aussenhilfe sowohl für ihre laufenden Bedürfnisse als auch für die Durch- 
führung des Krieges gegen die Kommunistenbanden erhalten hatte. Ich werde 
daher im ersten Abschnitt 1830-1913 und im zweiten 1914-45 behandeln. Beide 
Abschnitte enthalten eine Einführung und je vier Paragraphen. 3 


1.1830 - 1913 
EINLEITUNG 


Als grundsätzliches Merkmal der griechischen Volkswirtschaft ist hervor- 
zuheben dass mit Ausnahme der Insel Korfu das gesamte Gebiet das allmäh- 
lich, nämlich 1830, 1863, 1881, 1912-3, 1919 und 1946 in den griechischen Staats- 
körper einverleibt wurde, circa fünf Jahrhunderte unter ottomanischen Joch 
verblieben war. Dadurch wurde die Bevölkerung vom Aufschung der Wissen- 
schaft, der Technik und der Künste, der sich im Westen seit der Zeit der Auf- 
klärung kräftig auswirkte, ganz abgeschnitten. Die Entwicklung wurde da- 
durch und in Zusammenhang mit den im ottomanischen Kaiserreich herrs- 
chenden Verhältnissen sehr stark gehemmt. Es entstanden so in jeder Hinsicht 
grosse Unterschiede im Vergleich mit der Ländern, die nicht in das ottomanis- 
che Kaiserreich eingegliedert worden waren. Abgesehen von diesen Zuständen 


1. Vgl. Die wirtschaftliche Entwicklung und die aussenwirtschaftliche Verflechtung 
Griechenlands insbesonders seit 1950, Balkan Studies 1977, Band 18, 2, pp. 227-242, 
5 
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soll noch hinzugefügt werden dass der Pelopones und die nördlich des Kanals 
von Korinth aber südlich von Thessalien und Epirus gelegenen Gebiete, die 
vom Anfang an das Königreich Griechenland bildeten, durch den mehr als 
sieben Jahre andauernden Kämpfen 1828 fast ganz zerstört waren und drin- 
gend einem vollständigen Wiederaufbau benötigten. 

Die allmählich befreiten Gebiete waren durch kleine Revölkerung, exten- 
siv betriebene Landwirtschaft, das Ausbleiben jeder Industrie, die Entwick- 
lung eines bescheidenen Handwerks, das Nichtvorhandensein von Strassen, 
einen befriedigenden Stand der Schiffahrt, die auch in den Befreiungskämpfen 
einen bedeutenden Beitrag geleistet hatte, gekennzeichnet. Es war unter diesen 
Verhältnissen, die bis 1830 durch Räubertum und Piratentum erschwert wur- 
den, klar dass die Volkswirtschaft sehr rückständig war und dass ihre Entwick- 
lung nur durch intensive Förderung der Ausbildung, durch Kapitaleinfuhr, 
durch Einwanderung von begabten, gebildeten und erfahrenen Arbeitskräfte, 
allerdings unter der Voraussetzung dass sie sich im neuen Staat auf eine gut 
funktionierende Verwaltung stützen konnten and dass die Sicherheits - und 
die Verkehrsverhältnisse einigermassen geordnet würden, gefordert werden 
konnte. 


A 


1. Die allmähliche Erweiterung des griechischen Raumes und die all- 
mähliche Zunahme der Bevölkerung durch Geburtenüberschuss, Grenzenaus- 
dehnung und Einwanderung, trotzdem es auch Auswanderung? gab, widers- 
piegelt sich in Tabelle L 


TABELLE I 


| 1830 1870 1889 1913 
Gebiet in Tausenden von Quadratkilometern 47,5 58,2 63,6 121,6 
Einwohnerzahl in Millionen 0,7 1,5 22 4,8* 
Zunahme der Bevölkerung pro Jabr — 12,6%, 9,3% — 
Einwohner per Quadratkilometer 20 29 34 39 


2. Die Auswanderung bestand erstens aus Griechen die ins Ausland zogen um sich 
bessere Lebensverhältnisse zu sichern, zweitens aus Türken. Letztere zogen ins ottomanische 
Reich entweder freiwillig, oder aus Angst, oder auch gemäss gewissen internationalen Ve- 
reinbarungen. 

3. Geschätzt. 

4. Kann nicht berechnet werden weil 1912-3 Mazedonien, Südepirus, Kreta und die 
nördlichen ägäischen Inseln befreit wurden und in Griechenland einverleibt wurden. 
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Im gesamten Zeitraum 1830-1913 ist Griechenland ausgesprochen ein 
Agtarstaat gewesen®, Die allmählich befreiten Gebiete haben in dieser Hinsicht 
nicht viel geändert trotzdem Ende Oktober 1912 Thessaloniki, die nicht nur 
eine grosse Hafen - und Handelsstadt war, aber auch eine gewisse Industrie 
aufweisen konnte, befreit wurde. 


2. Die vorhandenen, allerdings sehr spärlichen und nicht ganz vollständi- 
gen statistischen Unterlagen beweisen dass das Waschtum der griechischen 
Volkswirtschaft 1830-1913 nicht besonders befriedigend war. Angaben gibt Ta- 
belle II. 


TABELLE II 
: 1835 1864 1889 1911 

Staatseinnahmen aus Steuern 

(Millionen Drachmen) 11,1 22,4 64 142,5 
Vermutete Kapitaleinfuhr З 
(Saldo der Einfuhr nach Abzug 

der Ausfuhr in Millionen Drachmen) 89,6 27,9 36,1 40,8 
Einfuhr pro Kopf in Drachmen 218 401 555 584 
Öffentliche Ausgaben ohne Investitionen 
(in Millionen Drachmen) 14,1% 24,6 62,4 142,5 


Die jeweils befreiten Gebiete waren immer rückständiger als die bereits in 
Griechenland einverleibten Gebiete. Dieser Umstand hemmte das Wachstum. 
Anderseits war der griechische Staatshaushalt durch Militärausgaben schwer 
belastet. Die Grundlinie der griechischen Aussenpolitik bestand darin möglichst 
. schnell und möglichst viele Gebiete des ottomanischen Kaiserreiches mit 
vorwiegend griechischen Bevölkerung zu befreien ohne zu bedenken dass der 
Machtunterschied zu ungunsten Griechenlands viel zu gross war um das ohne 
auswärtige Bündnisse oder ohne auswärtige Hilfe möglich zu machen. Es 
entstand dadurch eine Belastung der Zahlungsbilanz. 


3. Die Bewegung der Bevölkerung vollzog sich 1830-1913 erstens inner- 
halb des Landes a) aus den Dörfern in die Städte und immer mehr in der Rich- 
tung von Athen und von Piräus. b) aus den kleineren Städten in Richtung von 
Athen und von Piräus, zweitens aus dem Ausland und zwar aus den noch nicht 
befreiten griechischen Gebieten, die damals Provinzen des ottomanischen 
Kaiserreiches waren, aus den durch Bulgarien annketierten Gebieten, insbeson- 
ders nach der Vertreibung der Griechen aus Ostrumelien 1906, endlich aus dem 


5. Mit gewissen nicht ganz unbedeutenden Industriezentren in Syros, Patras, spăter in 
Athen und Piräus, ab 1912 In Thessaloniki. 
6. 1846. 
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sonstigen Ausland. Im letzten Fall handelte es sich meistens um wohlhabende 
Einwanderer. Die aus Bulgarien zur Flucht gezwungenen Griechen und ein Teil 
der aus den ottomanischen Reich kommenden waren dagegen wenigstens am 
Begirin ihres Lebens in Griechenland an die Unterstützung des griechischen 
Staates angewiesen. Anderseits hat die Auswanderung aus Griechenland nie 
aufgehört, hat aber in den letzten Jahren des XIXen Jahrhunderts, insbeson- 
ders aus den Pelopones, stark in Richtung Nordamerika zugenommen. 


TABELLE IH 
Auswanderer aus Griechenland in Tausende 
1881-90 2,3 
1891-9 12,2 
1900 3,8 
1907 36,6 
1912 21,4 


4. Die Dichte der Bevölkerung ist in Griechenland nie allzu gross gewesen 
wie aus Tabelle No I zu entnehmen ist. Allerdings soll diesbezüglich betont 
werden dass in Griechenland und insbesonders im Süden, in Epirus und in 
manchen Inseln die Felsen, Gebirge und sonstige für die Landwirtschaft unge- 
eigneten Böden ausserordentlich ausgedehnt sind. Es folgt daraus dass die 
Dichte der Bevölkerung viel grösser ist als aus den vorhandenen in der übli- 
chen Weise aufgestellten Statistiken zu entnehmen ist”. In Anbetracht der 
während der ganzen hier analysierten Periode extensiv geführten Landwirt- 
schaft war das Missverhältnis zwischen fruchtbaren Boden und Bevölkerung 
noch ausgeprägter wie auch aus der Aussenhandelsstatistik und der bedeu- 
tenden, dort ausgewiesenen Lebensmitteleinfuhr, hervorgeht. 


B 


Die Zustände was soziale Schichtung, soziale Mobilität, Bildung und 
Schule, Minderheiten und Emanzipationsbestrebungen anbelangt waren die 
folgenden: 


5. Die soziale: Schichtung beruhte auf Vermögen — und Einkommen — 
unterschiede wobei die Grossgrundbesitzter (latifundia) eine besondere Stel- 
lung einnahmen. Letztere wurde durch die aktive Beteiligung dieser Schicht 
in der Politik weiter verstärkt. Ausserhalb dieser Schicht nahmen die aus den 
Ausland eingewanderten Wohlhabenden eine Sonderstellung ein. Sie bewahr- 


7. Vgl. Voyadzis B., Ладс xolg; уфоо (Volk ohne Boden), Thessaloniki 1946 
(Griechisch.). 
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ten sie solang sie ihr im Ausland erworbenes Vermögen nicht einbüssten. 
Letzteres war der Fall soweit sie sich nicht gewissermassen leichtsinnig in 
Ausleihungen und in Investierungen, die nicht richtig gewählt wurden, ein- 
liessen. Die Schichtung auf den Land war ziemlich starr aber in den Städten 
konnten erfolgreiche Unternehmer, Kaufleute, Angehörige der freien Berufe 
sehr leicht in die Schicht der Wohlhabenden und Mächtigen übergehen. 


6. In Anbetracht der unter 5 erwähnten Umstände darf angenommen wer- 
den dass die soziale Mobilität nur in den Städten vorhanden war. Davon wur- 
den freilich die in die Städte aus den Land eingewanderten nicht ausgenommen 
werden auch wenn sie ziemlich ungebildet waren. Letzteres stellte einen weite- 
ren Grund zur Auswanderung aus dem Land dar. Die politische Klientele der 
jeweils regierenden Partei trug auch zur Auswanderung in die Städte, insbe- 
sonders nach Athen, mit. Wenn die Wahl für die regierende Partei ungün- 
stig ausfiel, war die Rückkehr as Dorf unumgänglich®. 


7. Auf Grund der Gesetzgebung sind die Eltern ab 1834 gezwungen ihre 
Kinder sechs Jahre lang in die Schule zu schicken. Viele liessen dies aus, insbe- 
sonders auf dem Land und noch mehr im Fall der Mädchen. Man schätzt dass 
der Prozentsatz der Ungebildeten 1907 noch sehr bedeutend war. Trotz dieser 
unbefriedigenden Lage war die Ausbildung der in die Schule ziehenden Kinder 
ziemlich gut ohne allerdings immer auf die Höhe, die im Westen üblich war, zu 
gelangen. Dagegen war die Ausbildung auf der Universität Athen nicht be- 
friedigend und zwar nicht infolge des etwa niedrigen Niveaus der Lehrkräfte 
aber infolge des Mangels an Einrichtungen, Hilfspersonal und Bücher. Ander- 
seits war.der Andrang der Studenten aus dem Inland und aus den Kreisen 
der im Auslard lebenden Griechen sehr gross. Das Missverhältnis zwischen 
den Bedürfnissen und den verfügbaren Kräften wurde dadurch vergrössert. 
Die Qualität des Unterrichtes hatte daran zu leiden. Was das Schulwesen an- 
belangt soll hervorgehoben werden dass die technische Ausbildung ausseror- 
dentlich rückständig war. Das ist teilweise darauf zurückzuführen dass wie das 
gewöhnlich in den unterentwickelten Ländern der Fall ist diese nicht als be- 
deutend betrachtet wurde. Die klassische Ausbildung wurde als die einzige, 
lohnende geschätzt. Diese Neigung, die auch heute noch nicht ganz über- 
wunden ist, hat zur Folge gehabt dass man die technischen Kenntnisse in 
Griechenland eher unterschätzt und bei der Fassung von Beschlüssen nicht 
auf die Durchführung weiter eingeht. Wenn dies in der Unterentwicklung der 
griechischen Volkswirtschaft im XIXen Jahrhundert auch bis zu einem gewis- 
sen Grad zu verstehen ist, ist dies in der zweiten Hälfte des XXen Jahrhunderts 
unerlaubt. 


8. Die Karriere der Staatsbeamten wurde est 1911 verfassungsmässig gesichert. | 
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8. Griechenland ist seit 1844 zum parlementarischen Regime übergegangen, 
hat aber die Vorrechte der Krone erst ab 1864 stark beschränkt. Da alle Män- 
ner, die das 21ste Lebensjahr überschreiten ab 1844 wahlberechtigt sind hat 
das Volk das Gefühl gehabt durch seine gewählten Vertreter regiert zu werden. 
Nach der griechischen Niederlage im Krieg gegen das ottomanische Kaiser- 
reich 1897 entwickelte sich allerdings in gewissen Kreisen, insbesonders im 
Offizierkorps, das sich allmählich immer mehr aus den mittleren und aus den 
weniger bemittelten Klassen rekrutierte, das Gefühl dass die Zukunft der grie- 
chischen Nation in Gefahr sei und dass ihr Eingreifen erforderlich sei. Der 
Aufstand von 1909 war der Ausdruck dieser Neigung und in Anbetracht des 
Formats des Staatsmannes Eleutherios Venizelos dem die aufständischen 
Offiziere ihr Vertrauen schenkten, kam es zu einer grossen Verbesserung die 
zur weiteren Folge die unerwartet grossen Siege in den zwei Balkankriegen 
hatte. Das griechische Königreich wurde so nahezu verdoppelt wie aus Tabelle 
No I zu entnehmen ist. Die Erfüllung der nationalen Ideale wurde um ein gutes 
Stück vorgetrieben. Die Befreiung von Mazedonien und von Kreta hatte jedoch 

‚zur Folge dass zum ersten Mal bedeutende Minderheiten: Türken, Slaven und 
Juden in Griechenland einverleibt wurden. Das ist allerdings erst im letzten 
Jahr der hier behandelten Periode geschehen. 


C 


9. Als der erste Weltkrieg am I. August 1914 ausbrach, hatte Griechenland 
noch nicht die genügende Zeit gehabt die Lösung der Probleme die durch den 
siegreichen Ausgang der zwei Balkankriege entstanden waren, zu finden und 
viel weniger diese Lósung durchzuführen. Der Ausbruch des ersten Weltkrie- 
ges konnte letztere nur erschweren und vertagen. Es handelte sich darum er- 
stens die 1912-3 befreiten Gebiete zu entwickeln um sie dem Niveau der "alten" 
Provinzen anzupassen? und dann den Fortschritt im ganzen Land zu fórdern 
um die Volkswirtschaft imstande zu setzen die Bedürfnisse der Einwohner und 
der Regierung besser zu befriedigen. Das Wachstum der griechischen Volks- 
wirtschaft war sehr langsam. Es wurden in den oben erwähnten Städten!? ge- 
wisse Industrien, besonders Konsumgüterindustrien gegründet. Sie entwickel- 
ten sich günstig da sie durch bedeutende Zollmauern geschützt wurden. Grie- 
chenland war bis 1913 was die Ausfuhr anbelangt ein Monokulturland da doch 
das wichtigste Ausfuhrgut die Rosinen waren. Ihr Verkaufseriós war auss- 
Chlaggebend. Daher wurde die Konjunktur erstens durch die Entwicklung der 


9. Ganz abgesehen davon dass auch dort die Verhältnisse nicht befriedigend waren. 
10. Sieke note No 5. 
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Rosinenausfuhr und der entsprechenden Erlöse beeinflusst. Ein anderer mass- 
gebender Faktor war der Umfang der Kapitaleinfuhr aus dem Ausland die 
auch von der im Ausland herrschenden Konjunktur beeinflusst wurde unter 
der Voraussetzung allerdings dass die Beziehungen Griechenlands mit dem 
ottomanischen Kaiserreich nicht baldige kriegerische Verwicklungen erwarten 
liessen. Die Preise waren damals in Griechenland trotz den Zollmauern ali- 
gemein niedrig. Der Beitrag der niedrigen Löhne soll nicht ausser Acht ge- 
lassen werden umsomehr als die Arbeitsproduktivität klein und die Arbeit- 
slosigkeit bedeutend waren. 


10. Die Agrarwirtschaft wurde extensiv geführt und zwar insbesonders in 
Mazedonien und Thessalien durch Verpachtung von Teilen des Grossgrund- 
besitzes an die Bauern. Auch in den anderen Provinzen gab es Verpachtung 
aber dort waren die Felder die von den Besitzern bearbeitet wurden bedeuten- 
der als es in Mazedonien und in Thessalien der Fall war. Die Forstwirtschaft 
war innerhalb der bis 1912 geltenden Grenzen von Griechenland unbedeutend, 
Die Zerstörung der Wälder um billigen Brennstoff zu sichern wurde viel be- 
trieben. Die Fischerei war 1830-1913 ziemlich ergiebig. Sie lag hauptsächlich in 
den Händen von ganz kleinen Einmannbetrieben. 


11. Die Entwicklung des Handwerks, des Gewerbes und insbesonders der 
Industrie war bis 1913 ziemlich langsam. Diese unbefriedigende Lage kann auf 
die Seltenheit des know how und der erforderlichen Sparkapiatlien zurück- 
geführt werden auch in Verbindung mit der geringen Nachfrage von Industrie- 
güter einheimischer Erzeugung. Das gilt insbesonders für die Industrie, die 
ohne Tradition und ohne Rückgrat ihre Tätigkeit aufgenommen hatte wä-. 
hrenddem Handwerk und Gewerbe über beides verfügten und noch dazu durch 
die Zollmauern von der ausländischen Konkurrenz geschützt wurden. 


12. Der Handel und insbesonders der Aussenhandel waren seit 1830 in 
Griechenland viel bedeutender als in anderen Ländern mit demselben Ein- 
kommen pro Kopf wie es Griechenland in den Jahren 1830-1913 hatte. Der 
Aussenhandel war für Griechenland immer passiv was mit der ungenügenden 
einheimischen Erzeugung von gewissen Erzeugnissen z. B. Weizen, mit der 
Unmöglichkeit verschiedene Industrieerzeugnisse fertig zu stellen und auch 
mit den Wunsch nach Diverzifizierung der benutzten Güter, ferner mit den 
Bedürfnissen der Wirtschaftsentwicklung und der Kriegsausrüstung verbunden. 
Über den Umfang der Einfuhr und der Ausfuhr gibt Tabelle IV in Millionen 
Golddrachmen Bescheid. ' 
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TABELLE IV 

Einfuhr Ausfuhr Saldo 
1851-60 pro Jabr 29 15,8 —13,2 
1861-70 ” 60,1 32,2 —27,9 
188190 "7" — 122,1. 86 —36,1 
1901-10 ” ” 144 103,2 —40,8 
1912 157,5 146,2 —11,5 


Das Defizit der Handelsbilanz wurde durch den Überschuss der unsicht- 
baren Posten der Zahlungsbilanz und durch den Erlös der Kapitaleinfuhr 
gedeckt. Das Ausbleiben oder die Verminderung von letzterer hatte gewöhnlich 
eine Zahlungsbilanzkrise die die Einstellung der Goldwährung (1877 und 
1884) oder die Kursverschlechterung der griechischen Währung hervorruf, zur 
Folge. Wie gesagt ist die Kapitaleinfuhr in Griechenland ein Merkmal der 
Struktur ihrer Volkswirtschaft. Sie beruht erstens auf die Überweisung nach 
Griechenland der Ersparnisse der im Ausland tätigen Griechen, die die Absicht 
haben sich in Griechenland niederzulassen, wobei diese nicht mehr ausgeführt 
werden, zweitens auf die Ausleihung, bezw." Investierung von Auslandskapi- 
talien die wieder in das Ausland überwiesen werden werden ausser wenn der 
Schuldner seine Zahlungen einstellt oder das investierte Kapital verloren geht. 


13. Die griechische Volkswirtschaft war was Energie anbelangt 1830- 
1913 auf die Einfuhr von Steinkohle angewiesen da die vorhandene Braun- 
kohle nicht in nennenswerten Umfang benutzt wurde und weil wenigstens der. 
Versuch unternommen wurde die vorhandenen Wälder zu schonen. Die er- 
forderlichen Anlagen der Gaserzeugung und später der Stromerzeugung wur- 
den durch Auslandskapital, insbesonders aus Belgien finanziert und dasselbe 
ist auch mit den Nachrichtwesen geschehen. 

. Der Strassenbau wurde in Griechenland durch einheimische Kapitalien 
finanziert und durch einheimische Unternehmungen allerdings nicht immer in 
der besten. Weise, durchgeführt. Dagegen war die auslándische Finanzierung 
im Ausbau der Eisenbahnen und in einem gewissen Grad der Häfen sehr be- 
deutend. Die Finanzierung erfolgte entweder direkt durch die Unternehmungen 
die den Bau der einzelnen Eisenbahnstrecken oder Häfen übernahmen z.B. 
gewisse Strecken im Pelopones oder durch die Gewührung von Anleihen an 
den Fiskus mit der Bedirigung den Erlós zum Bahnbau zu benutzen, z.B. 1902. 
Die vorhandenen Strassen und Eisenbahnen werden in Kilometern in Tabelle 
V wiedergeben. 
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TABELLE V 
Strassen Eisenbahnen 
1835 1913 1869 1913 1914 
Kilometer 150 6.917 9 1.584 2.309 
Kilometer pro 100 | 
Quadratkilometer 0,31 10,4 0,018 2,5 1,7 


14. Nach einem misslungenen Versuch die türkischen Münzen durch den 
“Phoenix” zu ersetzen (1829) wurde die Drachme im Rahmen der bimetalli- 
schen Währung eingeführt (1833). Die Drachme entsprach auf Grund ihres 
Gold-bezw. Silbergehaltes 89,5% des französischen Thermidorfranken, also 
4,777 Gramm Silber bezw. 0,2903 Gramm Gold. Nachdem Griechenland 1867 
der lateinischen Währungsunion beitrat wurde die Drachme den französichen 
Thermidorfranken (0,3226 Gramm Gold bzw 5 Grammen Silber) gleichge- 
stellt. Der Zwangskurs wurde vorübergehend anlässlich von aussenpolitischen 
Krisen eingeführt aber zwischen 1877-1913 wurde er nur in den neun ersten, 
Monaten 1884 ausser Kraft gesetzt. Die Währungspolitik begnügte sich damit 
die Schwankungen der Devisenkurse zu beschränken, insbesonders soweit sie 
saisonalen Charakter trugen und soweit sie nicht zum Gleichgewicht auf den 
Devisenmarkt beitrugen. Zu diesem Zweck wurde 1910 das Gesetz GMHB 
auf Grund dessen die Griechische Nationalbank ermächtigt wurde die in 
Oesterreich Ungarn damals geltenden diesbezüglichen Bestimmungen anzu- 
wenden, erlassen. So wurden die Vorteile der Goldwährung ohne die durch 
ihre Anwendung verursachten Spesen der griechischen Volkswirtschaft gesi- 
chert. 


15. Das Kreditwesen stützte sich auf die Griechische Nationalbank die 
als Noten—Depositen und Finanzbank 1841 gegründet wurde. 1865-1920 war- 
auch die Ionische Bank Ltd als Notenbank tätig und 1882-99 auch die Bank 
von Thessalien und Epirus. Im Gegensatz zu den anderen Balkanstaaten war 
die Betätigung der ausländischen Banken in Griechenland relativ klein. Die 
Möglichkeiten der einheimischen Banken die Kreditbedürfnisse zu decken 
wurde dadurch bewiesen. ` 


р 


16. Die staatliche Aktivität in Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft beschränkte 
sich 1830-1913 in Griechenland in den Versuch die Verkehrsmittel möglichst 
vollständig auszubauen, die Einkommen der Rosinenerzeuger, die damals die 
stärkste “pressure group” innerhalb Griechenlands darstellten und die der 
Flüchtlinge zu vermehren, ferner die Konkurrenzmöglichkeiten der auslän- 
dischen Waren zu verkleinern. Den Ausbau der Verkehrsmittel waren Schran- 
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ken durch die begrenzten finanziellen Möglichkeiten und durch die Gelän- 
deschwierigkeiten gestellt. Anderseits wurde die Verbesserung des Loses der 
Rosinenerzeuger so ungeschickt durchgeführt dass der griechische Anteil am 
Weltmarkt zusammenschrumpfte. Es wurde nämlich vorgezogen den Steuer- 
zahler grosse Lasten aufzulegen anstatt die Rosinenerzeuger zu überzeugen dass 
es in ihrem Interesse lag die Erzeugung zu vergrössern und die Preise zu dros- 
seln. Die Versuche das Los der Flüchtlinge zu lindern müssen soweit gutge- 
heissen werden als sie mit erfolgversprechenden Massmahmen zur Eingliede- 
rung in den Produktionsprozess verbunden wurden. i 


17. Die Fiskalpolitik wurde 1830-1913 insbesonders in den letzten Jahren 
dieser Periode durch den Versuch den Anteil der direkten Steuer im Steuer- 
168 zu erhöhen ohne jedoch die Investierungen und die Vergrösserung der vor- 
handenen zum Stilstand zu bringen, gekennzeichnet. Die Gründung von rela- 
tiv zahlreichen Monopolen aus finanziellen Erwägungen hat sich nicht be- 
währt. Die Aufnahme von Anleihen erfolgte hauptsächlich im Ausland er- 
stens weil dort die Bedingungen vorteilhafter waren, zweitens um die inlän- 
dischen Sparkapitalien der Wirtschaft zu überlassen, drittens um das Gleich- 
gewicht der Zahlungsbilanz zu erleichtern. 


18. Man kann kaum sagen dass die Gesellschafts — und Bildungspolitik 
in Griechenland 1830-1913 nennenswerte Ergebnisse zeitigen konnte. Die 
Lebensbedingungen der breiten Volksmassen waren weit nicht befriedigend. 
Die Einkommensunterschiede waren ausserordentlich ausgeprägt. Die Bil- 
dung war rückständig und praktisch grossen Volksgruppen entzogen. Dage- 
gen soll hervorgehoben werden dass die Unterstützung der Flüchtlinge und der 
Opfer von Naturkatastrophen immer im Rahmen der vorhandenen Möglich- 
keiten durchgeführt wurde. 


IL 1914 - 1945. 
EINLEITUNG 


Die Pflicht über die Entwicklung der griechischen Volkswirtschaft in den 
Jahren 1914-45 zu berichten wird dadurch erschwert dass 1914 die Eingliede- 
rung der durch die zwei Balkankriege befreiten Gebiete weit noch nicht durch- 
geführt worden war und dass für Griechenland der zweite Weltkrieg nicht 1945 
sondern 1949 abgeschlossen wurde. Die hier analysierte Periode umfasst also 
erstens den ersten Weltkrieg in den Griechenland beteiligt war ohne die wirts- 
chaftliche Integration der alten und der neu befreiten Provinzen durchgeführt 
zu haben und der für Griechenland erst mit den Vertrag von Lausanne abges- 
chlossen wurde, zweitens die Zeit zwischen den zwei Weltkriegen, drittens den 
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zweiten Weltkrieg ohne jedoch die Jahre 1946-9, wo in jeder griechischen Pro- 
vinz gekämpft wurde, einzuschliessen und ohne die Befreiung von Rhodos und 
der angeschlossenen zwölf Inseln, die erst 1947 erfolgte, zu berücksichtigen. 


A 


1. Der innerhalb der griechischen Grenzen Raum betrug 1914 121,6 Tau- 
send Quadratkilometer und 1923 130,2. Aus diesen zwei Zahlen ersieht man 
dass Griechenland nur eine Gebietzunahme von 8,6 Tausend Quadratkilome- 
ter also Westthrazien im ersten Weltkrieg erzielen konnte. Trotzdem der Ge- 
bietzuwachs so klein war, nahm die Bevölkerung stark zu weil die Einwan- 
derer aus der Türkei und aus Bulgarien circa 1,5 Millionen währenddem die 
Auswanderer bloss 0,4 betrugen. Ausserdem wurde die Bevölkerung durch die 
Rückkehr von Auswanderer vergrössert da erstens die Auswanderung zusam- 
menschrumpfte, wie es zwischen den zwei Weltkriegen infolge der starken Be- 
hinderung der Einreise durch die Vereinigten Staaten wo die Griechen damals 
vorzugsweise auswanderten, der Fall war und zweitens nach 1929 zusätzlich 
infolge des Niederganges der Weltkonjunktur. Die Bevölkerung betrug 1940 
auf Grund der Volkszählung 7.334.960 Einwohner und wurde 1945 auf 
7.335.900 geschätzt. 


2. In den Jahren 1924-39 entwickelte sich die griechische Industrie die 
schon während des ersten Weltkrieges starke Impulse erhalten hatte!! ziem- 
lich stark. In den Jahren 1922-9 wurde die einheimische Industrie durch die 
Währungsentwertung (circa 93%), durch das Angebot von billigen Arbeits- 
kräften, durch grosszügige Kreditgewährung der griechischen und der auslän- 
dischen Banken, endlich durch die Zollmauern begünstigt. Anderseits in den 
Jahren 1931-9 wurde die einheimische Industrie durch die neue Abwertung der 
Drachme (60%) und durch die Einfuhrkontingentierung stark gefördert. In 
den Jahren 1940-5 kam es zur allmählichen Stillegung des grössten Teils der 
griechischen Industrie infolge des sich verschärfenden Mangels an Rohs- 
toffen, an Brennstoffen, an Transportmittel, an Ersatzteile und an Mas- 
chinen. Die zerstörten Anlagen waren nicht zahlreich und erlangten bloss eine 
gewisse Bedeutung in den Hafenstädten Thessaloniki und Piräus. Freilich war 
der Absatz dieser Jahren nicht befriedigend aber die Schulden wurden infolge 
des Währungzerfalls ganz abgetragen. Trotz der Entwicklung der Industrie 
die es vermochte 1938 circa 80% der damaligen Bedüfnisse zu decken war 
1914-45 Griechenland noch immer ein ausgesprochener Agrarstaat. Es war 
noch dazu nicht imstande trotz den 1924-38 erzielten Fortschritte seine Weizen- 


11. Schwierigkeit der Einfuhr aus den kriegführenden Ländern, Unterseebotkrieg,Be- 
dürfnisse des allierten Heeres in Zentral - und Westmazedonien, 1921-2 Devisenmangel. 
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bedürfnisse zu decken mit den Ergebnis dass aus einer Gesamteinfuhr von 132 
Millionen Dollar der U.S.A. 1938 die 50 für die Weizeneinfuhr benötigt wurden. 


3. Von einen Wachstum der griechischen Volkswirtschaft kann in den 
Jabren 1914-1945 nur zwischen 1924 und 1939 die Rede sein mit der Bemerkung 
allerdings dass der Prozentsatz des Nationaleinkommens der investiert wurde 
mit den seit der Mitte der fünfziger Jahre erreichten Prozentsatz nichts gemein- 
sames hat da doch damals bloss 5-6% investiert wurden!?, 


4. Die Auswanderung nach Übersee hat in den Jahren 1921-39 stark abge- 
nommen, wie bereits unter I erwähnt wurde und kam zum vollständigen Still- 
stand in den Jahren 1940-5. Anderseits hatte die Auswanderung aus den Dör- 
fern und den kleinen Stätden in die grösseren und insbesonders nach Athen bei 
weitem nicht das heutige Ausmass erreicht. Man kann diesbezüglich hervorhe- 
ben dass die massive Auswanderung nach Athen in den Kriegs—und Besatzungs- 
jahren einsetzte, erstens weil Athen nicht bombardiert wurde, zweitens weil dort 
die Abführung von Geiseln für die Besatzungsbehörden sowie die Aufdeckung 
von Verdächtigen viel schwieriger war. Diese Vorteile galten danach als so be- 
deutend dass sie den Nachteil des grösseren Lebensmittelmangels in Athen 
neutralisierten. 


5. In Anbetracht der hier unter 2-4 erwähnten Faktoren ist es als ganz 
natürlich zu betrachten dass die Arbeitslosigkeit in Griechenland bis 1945 
bedeutend war. Um diese zu beschränken war es damals streng verboten Über- 
stunden zu leisten, in den Arbeitsráumen Arbeitnehmer vor und nach den 
offiziell angegebenen Arbeitszeiten weilen zu lassen inbesonders während der 
Mittagspause falls die Arbeitnehmer nicht über genügend Zeit verfügten um 
nach Hause zu fahren bezw. zu geben, Ausländer zu verwenden und wenn im- 
mer nur nach strenger Kontrolle die erweisen musste dass solche inländische 
Fachkräfte nicht vorhanden waren. Eine befriedigende Statistik der Arbei- 
tlosigkeit gab es nicht umsomehr als die Versicherung gegen letztere erst 1945 
eingeführt wurde. Über ihr Ausmass und über die Sorge die sie der Regierung 
und den Arbeitslosen bereitete beweisen verschiedene Gesetze die die Arbeitge- 
ber zwangen entweder mehr Arbeitnehmer als benötigt aufzunehmen oder die- 


12. 1938 ganz genau 5,79%, nämlich 3,3 Milliarden Drachmen von denen 3,1 durch den 
Privatsektor aus einem Bruttoeinkommen von 92 Milliarden Drachmen. Cf. UNRRA, 
(GREECE MISSION, Bureau of economic analysis, Plan to intensify the productive forces 
of Greece, Athens 1947) Griechenland Mission, Bureau der Wirtschaftsanalyse, Plan zur 
Aktivierung der Produktivkräfte Griechenlands, Athen 1947. Die Investierungen betrugen 
dagegen 1970 25,8%, des Bruttonationaleinkommens von denen die öffentlichen Investierun- 
gen 13 Milliarden Drachmen beanspruchten. 

13. Overtime. à 
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se nur über-die Stellen zur Beschaffung von Beschäftigung aufzunehmen. 
Ersteres galt bereits für die Veteranen des Balkankriege und des ersten Weltkrie- 
ges. Jede Unternehmung und jede Dienststelle mit Ausnahme des Fiskus war 
gezwungen eine gewisse Zahl von Arbeitnehmer aus dieser Gruppe aufzuneh- 
men und zwar ohne berechtigt zu sein die Wahl selbst zu treffen. Für die Auf- 
nahme über die Stellen zur Beschaffung von Beschäftigung gab es gewisse Mö- 
glichkeiten unabhängig vorzugehen insbesonders im Fall von geschulten Fach- 
kräften. Während der Besatzungszeit wurde allen Arbeitgebern streng verboten 
ihr Personal zu entlassen oder nicht zu bezahlen das eigentlich die soziale Für- 
sorge vom Fiskus an andere, die damals keine Gewinne oder andere Einnahmen 
hatten, abwältzte. E 


B 


6. Die Struktur der griechischen Gesellschaft hat in den Jahren 1914-45 
grosse Veránderungen aufzuweisen. Es handelt sich insbesonders um die Folgen 


а): der Zunahme der Bedeutung, des Einflusses und der Macht der weniger 
bemitteleten Klassen, 

b) des Bevölkerungaustausches, 

с) der Industrialisierung, 

d) der Zunahme der städtischen Bevölkerung, 

e) der Hungersnot und der sonstigen Übel der Besatzungszeit. 


7. In Griechenland war es schon vor 1914 relativ leicht für arme junge 
Leute gewesen sich eine erfolgreiche Laufbahn zu sichern falls sie über die erfor- 
derlichen Kenntnisse, Arbeitswillen, Arbeitskraft und Charakter verfügten. 
Mit den allmählichen Aufstieg zur Macht und zur Einflussnahme der weniger 
bemittelten Kreise die sich insbesonders ab 1910 durchsetzte wurde der Fort- 
Schritt von allen aus jenen Kreisen stammenden erleichtert und beschleunigt 
‚umsomehr als in Griechenland oft die Neigung besteht den Vorzug zwischen 
Kandidaten mit denselben Leistungen den weniger Bemittelten zu gewähren. 
Die Schätzung der vorhandenen Einkommen wird freilich immer relativ arbi- 
trär durchgeführt. 


8. Der Bevölkerungsaustausch zwischen Griechenland und der Türkei war 
obligatorisch (Vertrag von Lausanne 1923) währenddem er zwischen Grie- 
chenland und Bulgarien (Vertrag von Neuilly 1920) freiwillig war. Er führte 
zu einer Zunahme der griechischen Bevölkerung, wie unter I bereits hervorge- 
hoben worden wurde, um circa 1,1 Millionen Einwohner aber gleichzeitig zur 
Zunahme von jenen die dank ihrer Tätigkeit sogar in feindlich gesinnten Län- 
dern, es vermocht hatten sich durchzusetzten. Das gilt sowohl für die städtische 
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wie für die ländliche Bevölkerung die zu einer Intensivierung der Volkswirts- 
chaft massgebend beitrugen. Die Einheimischen waren anfangs über diesen 
Einzug nicht befriedigt aber es soll nicht übersehen werden dass dank dieser 
Völkerwanderung Mazedonien und die Provinz Evros seit 1924 eine ganz ho- 
mogene Bevölkerung aufweisen, währenddem die Provinzen Xanthe und Ro- 
dope ihre türkische Minderheit behalten haben. Diese Ausnahme wurde vor- 
gesehen um den 1912 in Konstantinopel niedergelassenen Griechen die Mö- 
glichkeit zu geben in ihren. Heimen zu verbleiben. Die anfangs starken Gegen- 
sätze zwischen Einheimischen und Flüchtlingen haben sich allmählich abges- 
chwächt und sind eigentlich unter den Zeiteinfluss und den während der Besat- 
zung gemeinsam getragenen Leiden weitgehend verschwunden. Die Ansiedlung 
der Flüchtlinge wurde in den Städten durch die griechische Verwaltung dage- 
gen auf den Land durch den autonomen Ausschuss zur Ansiedlung der Flüch- 
tlinge unter den Auspizien des Völkerbundes durchgeführt. 


9. Trotzdem die Industrialisierung der zwanziger und der dreissiger Jahre 
bei weiten nicht die Diversifikation und den Ausmass der sechziger und der 
siebziger Jahre erreicht hatte — der entsprechende Index war 1938 168 
(1928 100) — handelte es sich doch um eine bedeutende Änderung für 
die griechische Volkswirtschaft und Gesellschaft. Erstere sicherte sich eine 
breitere Basis und für die zweite bedeutete die Zunahme und die Ausdehnung 
der Industrie eine entsprechende Entwicklung der Beschäftigungsmöglichkei- 
ten und der Unabhängigkeit vom Erlós der Landwirtschaft allein. 


_ 10. Die Zunahme der städtischen Bevölkerung war 1914-45 das Ergebnis 
des Geburtenüberschusses der städtischen Bevölkerung, der Einwanderung 
aus den Land und bis zu einen gewissen Grad aus den Ausland, des Bevölke- 
rungaustausches nachdem die Flüchtlinge eher aus den Städten als aus den 
Land kamen und wie bereits gesagt im Fall von Athen 1941-5 aus der Überzeu- 
gung her dass sie dort weniger den ungünstigen Auswirkungen der Besatzung 
ausgesetzt sein werden. Die Neigung von manchen Bewohner der Städte auf 
das Land zurückzukehren hat 1941 sehr wenig gedauert und nur sehr wenige 
Personnen betroffen. Die Zunahme der städtischen Bevölkerung hat insofern 
der ländlichen Bevölkerung geholfen als dadurch die Nachfrage für ihre Er- 
zeugung und ihre Einkommen zugenommen haben und dass der Ausbau des 
tertiären Sektors der ganzen Bevölkerung Griechenlands zu gute gekommen 
ist. 

11. Die Hungersnot und die sonstigen Leiden der Bevölkerung der Jahre 
1941-4 haben die Lebensbedingungen im allgemeinn verschlechtert mit Ausnah- 
me jedoch von jenen die durch den Verkauf von Vermögensgegenstände oder 
durch die zynische Ausnutzung der damaligen Gegebenheiten sich die Möglich- 
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keiten schuffen ihr Lebensniveau nicht nur zuerhalten aber sogar zu verbessern. 
Für die Angehörigen der zweiten Gruppe sind jedoch ungünstige Rückwirkun- 
gen nicht ausgeblieben. Letztere waren schon ausden vor 1940 geltenden Gesetze 
abzuleiten abgesehen davon dass auch neuere Gesetze diesbezüglich erlassen 
wurden. 


12. Die Auswanderung nach Übersee hat in den Jahren 1914-45 eine unter- 
geordnete Bedeutung gehabt, wie bereits unter No 1 hervorgehoben wurde. Nur 
in den Jahren 1919-20 war die Auswanderung ziemlich bedeutend. 


С 


13. Die griechische Volkswirtschaft hat in den Jahren 1924-39 manchen 
Fortschritt aufzuweisen ganz abgesehen davon dass: 

:a) Ihre Entwicklung durch die Notwendigkeit die Flüchtlingeniederlassung 
zu planen, durchzuführen und zu finanzieren™ schwieriger gemacht wurde. 

b) Die innere politische Lage fast ständig unsicher war ganz abgesehen 
von der Notwendigkeit relativ hohe Beträge in nationaler Währung und in 
Devisen der Vorbereitung der Verteidigung gegen ausländische Gegner zu 
widmen. 

с) Griechenland erst 1957 imstande gesetzt wurde seinen Weizenbedarf 
aus eigener Erzeugung zu decken. 1938 wurden 38% des Einfuhrwertes zur 
Addeckung des Gegenwertes des eingeführten Weizens henótigt. 

d) Die Einstellung der vertragmässigen Bedienung der Auslandsanleihen 
1932 die Fortsetzung der Anleiheaufnahme im Ausland ausschloss und auch 
Privatinvestierungen seitens des Auslandes übermässig schwierig gestaltete. 

e) Die Zerstörung der Kriegsjahre 1940-4 insbesondersam Ende der Be- 
satzung beträchtlich war und die Wiederherstellung ohne Auslandshilfe 
die wiederum mit politischen und wirtschaftlichen Bedingungen nicht immer . 
zum Nutzen des Landes verbunden waren unmöglich war. 


14. Die Intensivierung der Landwirtschaft dank der Verbesserung der ange- 
wandten Methoden und der Zunahme der benutzten Düngemittel hat 1924-39 
grosse Fortschritte gemacht. Die Diversifizierung der Erzeugung hat auch der 
Intensivierung der Landwirtschaft beigetragen. Anderseits wurde der Aufs- 
chwung der Industrie durch verschiedene Massnahmen, die andere Ziele ver- 
folgten, gefördert, wie unter No 2 bereits ausgeführt wurde. 


15. In den Jahren 1914-45 entwickelte sich sowohl der Innen-als der Aus- 


14. Die Beteiligung des Erlöses der Auslandsanleihen betrug bloss 20%. Cf. A. Andreadis, 
"Едарихі) énuoola olxovouuxt, 1821-1925 (Griechische Finanzen 1821-1925), Athen 1926. 
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senhandel aber beide würden durch die zwei Weltkriege, letzterer sogar-durch 

die Devisenbewirtschaftung ab 1931 stark beeinträchtigt so dass die Lage 

1945 abnormal schlecht war. Die Zahlungsbilanz in Millionen Dollar U.S.A. 

hatte folgendes Bild : 


TABELLE VI 
1914 1938 
Einfuhr 61 132 
Ausfubr 34 95 
Unsichtbare Ausgaben ? 26 
» Einnahmen 4 54 
Kapitalverkehr netto _ 27 : 27 


Im Vergleich der Zahlen soll nicht ausser Acht gelassen werden dass 

a) der Kaufkraftunterschied des Dollars U.S.A. 1914 und 1938 nicht me 
deutend war, 

b) die Einfuhr 1938 kontingentiert war, 

c) 1914 nach den I. August ein Kriegsjahr war, ` 

d) 1914 keine statistischen Unterlagen für die unsichtbaren Posten vorlagen, 
währenddem 1938 die Devisenkontrolle solche lieferte ganz abgesehen 
davon dass diese immer zu privaten Verrechnungen führt insbesonders 
wenn die Einnahmen und der Kapitalverkehr weit gestreut sind. 


16. Energie, Nachrichtenwesen und Verkehr haben sich freilich 1914-39 ent- 
wickelt aber befanden sich 1945 auf einen sehr niedrigen Niveau was mit den 
Kriegzerstörungen der Jahre 1940-4 ganz natürlich war. 


TABELLE VII 
1914 1938 
Tausende Bruttotonnen der griechischen Handelsflotte 1.001 1.847 
Eisenbahnkilometer per 100 Quadratkilometer 1,77 1,94 
Tausende Flugpassagiere — 12 
Kraftwagen 1923 und 1939 in Tausenden u 5 15 - 


Die Energie wurde ziemlich stark ausgebaut und zwar durch ausländisches 
Kapital in Athen Piräus und in einer Reihe von grösseren Stádte!5. Sonst wurde 
inländisches Kapital investiert. Man kann sagen dass in der hier besprochenen 
Periode bloss Athen und Piräus über moderne Energieversorgung auf Grund 
der damaligen Zustände verfügte. 


15. In Athen Piräus die Whitehall Securities, London und in den anderen grösseren 
Städten die Galileo Gruppe, Venedig. 
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‚‚ Das Nachrichtenwesen wurde was Telephon" anbelangt in den dreissiger 
Jahren auf Grund der damaligen Verhältnisse gut ausgebaut aber man kann 
nicht dasselbe für Telegraph und Postwesen annehmen. 

Das Verkehrswesen hat 1923-39 keine ausserordentliche Fortschritte 
aufzuweisen, trotzdem gewisse Investierungen vorgenommen wurden. Die 
' Ausrüstung und der Ausbau von manchen grossen Häfen bildet diesbezüglich 
eine Ausnahme. Die Motorisierung hat sich auch entwickelt aber ziemlich 
schwach im Vergleich zu den siebziger Jahren. 


y 


D 


17. Die staatliche Aktivität hat in den Jahren 1923-39 dafür gesorgt 

a) den grössten möglichen Fortschritt zu erzielen, 

b) die Ausgleichung der Einkommen einigermassen voranzutreiben, 

c) die Qualität der Sozialleistungen zu verbessern, 

d) die Zahl der Begünstigten zu vergrössern, 

e) die Schichtung der Konflikte zwischen der Verwaltung und der Einzelnen 
‚nach Möglichkeit in die Hände der Verwaltungsgerichte zu legen. 


18. Die Währungspolitik hat 
a) bis 1927 für die Wiedereinführung der Goldwährung gesorgt, 

b) 1928-31 für die Erhaltung der Goldwährung einiges unternommen, 

c) 1932-40 für die Erhaltung der Stabilität der Kaufkraft der Währung und 
für ihre grosstmögliche Stabilität gegenüber der jeweils gewählten Leit- 
währung, letzteres im Rahmen der 1931 eingeführten Devisenkontrolle 

. unternommen, 

d) 1941-5 für die Möglichkeit den umlaufenden Papiergeld wenigstens seine 
Funktion als Zahlungsmittel zu erhalten, gesorgt. 

Die Besatzungszeit wurde durch die ausserordentliche Hungernot des 
Winters 1941-2 gekennzeichnet. Letztere führte die Vereinigten Staaten und 
Grossbritanien zum Beschluss Griechenland aus der Europablockade auszu- 
klammern und die Versorgung mit gewissen Lebensmitteln. zu sichern unter 
der Voraussetzung dass die Besatzungsmächte sich mit ihrer Verteilung nicht 
beschäftigen, dass Schweden für diese die Verantwortung übernimmt und die 
dazu erforderlichen schwedische Schiffe ermächtigt den Transport zu überneh- 
men und zwar auf Routen die von den beiden Kriegführenden festgelegt werden 
sollten. Schweden übernahm diese Verpflichtungen und schloss einen Vertrag 
mit den Axemächten und einen zweiten mit den Westmachten ab. Die so erreich- 


16. Siemens Halske, Berlin. 
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te Lebensmitteleinfuhr linderte die Hungernot in den Städten gerade in der 
Zeit wo die Verschlechterung der Lage ausserhalb der Städte die Lebensmittel- 
not verschärfte. 

Griechenland wurde nach seiner Eroberung in vier Zonen eingeteilt. Der 
Verkehr zwischen ihnen war recht schwierig umsomehr als die Bulgaren Ost- 
mazedonien und Westthrazien praktisch annektiert hatten. Die Volkswirts- 
chaft war tatsächlich paralysiert; die Erzeugung war für die Zivilbevölkerung 
ganz unzureichend; Investierungen wurden nur für die Besatzungsmächte 
durchgeführt; die Währung wurde praktisch wertlosda die Besatzungsbehörden 
Riesenbeträge für ihre Kosten über die Notenpresse auftrieben. Zerstörungen 
wurden auf grosser Skala im Herbst 1944 beim Abzug der Besatzungstruppen 
durchgeführt aber es hat auch früher ziemlich grosse insbesonders in Piräus 
und in Thessaloniki gegeben. 
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EIN FALL VON VAMPIRISMUS BEI DEN OSMANEN 


I 


So alt wie die Menschheit selbst sind die Ängste, die sie begleiten. Inden 
Angstvorstellungen aller Völker begegnen wir immer wieder dämonischen 
Wesen, die den Lebenden ihre Lebens-Kraft, ihr Blut entziehen oder die Einge- 
weide ausreiBen, vampirhafte Dämonen, wie etwa die Gestalt des personifi- 
zierten Alpdruks bei den Türkvölkern, die Albasti, die besonders den Wöch- 
nerinnen zusetzt und ihre Kräfte raubt, um schließlich ihren Opfern die Leber 
auszureißen und zu verzehren. Wenn auch die Albasti in ihrem Charakter 
ausgeprägte Vampireigenschaften aufweist, so ist sie doch von ihren Grundzü- 
gen her der Drud im deutschen Volksaberglauben vergleichbar!. 

Unter Vampir wollen wir in vorliegender Arbeit das Phänomen des blut- 
saugenden Wiedergängers verstanden wissen, das jener Gruppe von Vorstel- 
lungen zugeordnet wird, für die H. Naumann den aus der deutschen Rechts- 
geschichte übernommenen Terminus “lebender Leichnam” in die Volkskunde 
eingeführt hat?. 

Vampirvorstellungen, die dieser bestimmten Art angehören, fehlen bei 
den Türken weitgehend. Zwar besitzt das Altuigurische im Wort iögäk/ikäk 
(Trinker, [Blut]sauger) eine sehr treffende Bezeichnung für Vampir, wir bege- 
gnen ihm aber ausschließlich in Übersetzungen aus dem Sanskrit bzw. Chine- 
sischen oder davon abhängigen buddhistischen Texten, wo iégäk/itkäk eine 
bestimmte Kategorie im indischen Pandämonium wiedergibt?. Die Frage, wel- 
che ursprünglichen Vorstellungen sich mit diesem Begriff verbinden, oder ob 
er-etwa gar die gelungene Sprachschöpfung gelehrter Übersetzer darstellt, 


1. Zur Gestalt der Albastı und ihrer Wesenszüge vgl. Ulla Johansen, “Die Alpfrau. Eine 
Dämonengestalt der türkischen Völker”, in: ZDMG 109/1959, pp. 303-316. Michèle Nicolas, 
Croyances ‘et pratiques populaires turques concernant les naissances (Région de Bergama), 
Paris 1972, Chapitre IV, Les mauves génies des accouchées, A) Al, “L’ecarlate”, pp. 132-134, 

2. Hans Naumann, Primitive Gemeinschaftskultur. Beiträge zur Volkskunde und Mytho- 
logie, Jena 1921, pp. 25-40. Lebender Leichnam, pp. 81-97. Vampyr und Drachentöter, Blau- 
bart und Däumling, besonders pp. 83 ff. 

3. Die Dämonenklasse iégäk/itkAk wird genannt in: TT (= Türkische Turfantexte) I, 
38; 166, 208, TT V A, 84, 97, 114, TT VI, 131, TT VII, 13.10, 13.49, 27.5, 40.36, TT VII, 
09, TTIX, 21, TTX, 14, 102, 249, 327, Uigurica II, 67/13.5, BT (= Berliner Turfantexte) V, 
285, 532, 8. Tekin, Uygurca Metinleri I, 30: 
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kann mangels an Belegmaterial über die Volksreligion in dieser Zeit nicht 
entschieden werden. 

| Eine besondere Blüte erlebte der Vampirglaube in Osteuropa, speziell auf 
dem Balkan“, wo natürlich auch die Osmanen damit konfrontiert wurden. Zwei 
aktenkundige Fälle von Vampirismus am Beginn des 18. Jhdts. sind uns in ei- 
ner anonymen Chronik der Staatsbibliothek Berlin® überliefert. Hammer, der 
diese Handschrift benützte, gibt in GOR УП, р. 45 f., eine kurze Mitteilung 
davon. Hier sollen nun diese Belege ausführlich vorgestellt und kommentiert 
werden. 


I 
‘Transkription des Textes der Hs. Diez A. 49. 75, fol. 160v, Z. 15- fol. 161v, Z. 8: 


. саай mäddesi ібйп Edrene qazisinin i°lAmi: ma‘riz-i da‘i-i devletleri 
budur-ki mahrüse-i Edreneye täbi° Mar°a$ nām qarye ehälisi meclis-i Ser°de 
taqrir-i kelám édüb hälä qarye-i mezbürede vagi° magberede muqaddimen 
fevt olan Biyigli ‘Ali nam kimesnenin qabrindan erväh-i habise “alä’imi zähir 
й müÿähede olunub ol vech-ile ehäli-i qarye-i mergümeye vehm й havf mü- 
stevli ошиќат deyü i$tikä étmeleriyle, fi’l-vaqi° viläyet-i Rümélinde kefere tä’- 
ifesinden heläk olan zimminin magberesinde ol maqüle *alä’im zuhüri muhag- 
qaq olur ise bir qazıq ile göbeginden mihlene. mündefi° olmaz ise magberesi 
atilub qabra va2° olundigi gibi olmayub tagayyür-i va2° ile levninde hümret 
müSähede olunur ise bašını kesüb ayagi cänibine qoyalar. yine mündefi° olmaz 
ise taqarub ihräq édeler déyü merhüm Ebü’s-su°üd Efendi hazretleri husüg-i 
mezkürı kefere haqqında iftä buyurmislar déyü yazılmıš lakin “arabi kitäblarda 
biz yerini bulmamıkız déyü аг? eylemi3. 

güret-i buyuruldı: Edrene qazisi fa2lletlü Efendi®! ehält-i garyenin vahi- 


4. Über die Vampirvorstellungen der Balkanvilker vgl. Wörterbuch der минав 
hrsg. von W. Haussig, 1. Abt., Die alten Kulturvölker, Bd. II, Götter und Mythen im alten 
Europa, pp. 163-208, Norbert Reiter, Mythologie der alten Slaven, pp. 199-202 s.v. Vampir. 
F. 8. Krauss, Slavische Volksforschungen. Abhandlungen über Glauben, Gewohnheitsrechte, 
Sitten, Bräuche und die Guslarenlieder der Südslaven, vorwiegend auf Grund eigener Erhe- 
bungen, Leipzig 1908, V. Der Vampir, pp. 124-136. 

5. Es handelt sich um die Handschrift Diez A. 4°. 75 an der Staatsbibliothek Berlin, 
Preußischer Kulturbesitz, Orientabteilung. Eine Beschreibung gibt W. Pertsch, Die Hands- 
chriftenverzeichnisse der königlichen Bibliothek zu Berlin, 6. Bd., Verzeichniss (sic!) der 
türkischen Handschriften, Berlin 1889, р. 245, Nr. 216. Laut Pertsch umfaßt dieses Werk die 
osmanische Geschichte von 1099/1687-88 bis 1116/1704-5. Hammer, der diese Hs. benützt 
und, wie oben erwähnt, in seine GOR eingearbeitet hat, zitiert sie als Gesch. der Berl. Bibl. 
Nro. 75. - 

6. Der Autor bringt in seinem Werk die votliegenden Aktenstücke in étre Form. 
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mesi[n] def° ièün taraf-i Ser°den bir mu°temed ve ehväl bilür n&'ib goSub 
ta°yin olunan čavuš ma‘rifetiyle mahalline varsunlar. tekrär su’äl édüb haber 
vérdikleri üzere erväh-i habise *alä’imi zähire oldı deyü ittifáq éderler ise me- 
zärı абий qabra vaz° olundigi gibi olmayub tagayyür-i vaz° ile levninde hümret 
mü$ähede olur ise i°läm eyleyesiz. 

bir def*a dahı vagi° olduqda yazılan buyuruldı: su Бай! Edrenede El- 
Hace Sarräf mahallesi ehälisi meclis-i Ser°e varub maballe-i mezbüre qurbinde 
уаді? meqábir-i müsliminde йс ay mugaddem vefät eden Cennet nim hatunuy 
gabrinda саай “ala’imi zuhür édüb cümlemize vehm *ärız olmıšdır deyü ištikā 
ve taraf-i Ser°den nä’ib ta°yin olunduqda mezdürenig gabri üzerine varılub 
dört nefer hatun müteveffät-i mezbürenin a°ZAsina nazar étdiklerinde fi’lvAgi° 
cesedi münfesih olmami$ ve levni dahi hümret ile mütegayyır oldugi muhaq- 
дад ve evgäf-i mezbüre саай “alä’imidir déyü ihbär olunmag-ila qabr-i mezbü- 
reyi aëub def°-i vahet itiin ne vech-ile defi mü*tüd ise ehäli-i mahallenin 
vähimeleri def*inde ihtimäm eyleyesiz. 


Ш 
ÜBERSETZUNG 


Meldung des Richters von Edirne bezüglich eines Vampirs®. “Die Eingabe 
dessen, der für Euer Glück betet?, ist folgende: Die Bevölkerung des Dorfes 
Маг°а$, das zum wohlbehüteten Edirne gehört, hat beim Gericht Meldung 
erstattet und Klage geführt, daß nunmehr auf dem Friedhof, der in dem genan- 


Besonders deutlich zeigt sich das am Weglassen bzw. der starken Verkürzung der Elqäb-For- 
mel (Inscriptio) am Beginn der drei Schreiben. Eine Zusammenstellung der ElgAb der wich- 
tigsten Staatsbeamten gibt L. Fekete, Einführung in die osmanisch-türkische Diplomatik der 
türkischen Botmäßigkeit in Ungarn, Budapest 1926, pp. XXXIII-XXXVI. 

7. In der Hs. orthographisch fehlerhaft vahimesi (ebenso fol. 161v, Z. 8, ...vähimeleri). 
Es muB natürlich korrekt vähime (Nominalform fa‘il) sein, außerdem verlangt im vorlie- 
genden Passus def? ein direktes Objekt, daher АКК. vähimesin. 

8. Gegenüber dem Alttürkischen, genauer dem Altuigurischen, das, wie oben erwühnt, 
ein treffendes eigenes Wort für Vampir besaß bzw. bei der Übertragung von religiösen Texten 
schuf, besitzt das Osmanische keine eigenstündige, eindeutige Bezeichnung, sondern verwen- 
det das persische Wort cädü (in moderner türkischer Aussprache cadi), eigentlich: Zauberei, 
Magie; Zauberer, Hexe(r) etc., dann auch Gespenst, Nachtmahr und eben Vampir, vgl. dazu 
die einschlägigen Wörterbücher des Osmanischen bzw. modernen Türkischen und des Persis- 
chen. Interessant ist, daB aus den Sprachen der Volksgruppen, bei denen diese Vorstellun- 
gen heimisch sind, Südslawen und Griechen, keine Entlehnung erfolgte. 

9. Würtlich: ...da°%-i devletleri - der für sein Glück betet (Ich habe mir erlaubt, die 
unpersónliche Hóflichkeitsform in der 3. Pers. Pl. in die persónliche der 2. Pers. Pl. zu ver- 
ändern), eine Phrase.der Bescheidenheit zur Umschreibung der ersten Person vor Hoherge- 
stellten. 
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nten Dorf liegt, aus dem Grab eines gewissen Biyigli °АН, der bereits vor eini-: 
ger Zeit ve rstorben ist, die Anzeichen böser Geister aufgetreten und beobachtet 
worden sind. Auf diese Weise haben sich der Bevölkerung des erwähnten Dor- 
fes Furcht und Schrecken bemächtigt. Tatsächlich soll der selige Ebü's-su*üd 
Efendi das genannte Problem hinsichtlich der Ungläubigen [so] entschieden 
haben: Wenn in der Provinz Rumeli das Auftreten solcher Anzeichen am Grabe 
eines verstorbenen Zimmi von der Gruppe der Ungläubigen erwiesen ist, soll 
man [dden Leichnam] mit einem Pfahl durch den Nabel nageln. Wird [der 
Vampir] dadurch nicht vertrieben, soll man sein Grab öffnen, und wenn man 
sieht, daß er nicht mehr [in der Stellung] ist, wie man ihn ins Grab gelegt hat, 
[sondern] die Lage verändert und in seiner [Gesichts] farbe Röte ist, soll man 
seinen Kopf abschneiden und ihn zu seinen Füßen legen. Wenn er auch da- 
durch nicht vertrieben wird, soll man ihn [nochmals] herausholen und ihn 
verbrennen. | 

Er soll [dazu] mitgeteilt haben: [So] soll es geschrieben stehen, aber in den 
arabischen Büchern haben wir diesen Passus nicht gefunden. 


Abschrift des Erlasses [des Grofvezirs]: 


Richter von Edirne, Eure Eminenz! Um die Furcht der Bevölkerung des 
Dorfes zu zerstreuen, möge man von Seiten des Gerichtes durch einen [dazu] 
bestimmten CauXen, dem man einen vertrauenswürdigen und erfahrenen Nä’ib 
(Unterrichter) beigibt, [die Sache untersuchen lassen]!9. Sie sollen sich an den 
Platz [des Vampirs] begeben. Wenn bei einer abermaligen Befragung [die Ein- 
wohner] übereinstimmend erklären, daß die Anzeichen von bösen Geistern 
aufgetreten sind, wie gemeldet wurde, [so] soll man das Grab öffnen, und 
wenn [der Leichnam] nicht mehr [in der Lage] ist, wie er ins Grab gelegt wurde, 
und man [an ihm] eine Veränderung der Lage und Röte in seiner [Gesichts] 
farbe wahrnimmt, [so] sollt Ihr es melden. 

Erlaß, der geschrieben wurde, als sich [ein solcher Vorfall] abermals 
ereignete. 

Su бабі! Die Einwohner der Mahalle EI-Häcc Sarräf von Edirne haben 
sich an das Gericht gewandt und Klage geführt: “Bei den Gräbern der Musli- 
mé, die in der Nähe des genannten Wohnviertels liegen, [und zwar] am Grab 
einer gewissen Cennet, die vor drei Monaten verstorben ist, sind Anzeichen von 
Vampirismus aufgetreten, und uns alle hat Schrecken befallen”. 

‘Nach dem von Seiten des Gerichts ein Nä’ib bestimmt worden ist, soll man 
sich zum Grab der Genannten begeben, und wenn vier Frauen, wenn sie die 


10, Der Originaltext ist an dieser Stelle sprachlich nicht ganz korrekt. Ich habe versucht, 
durch die vorliegende Ergänzung die Stelle sinngemäß zu interpretieren. 
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Glieder der genannten Verstorbenen betrachtet haben, erklären, daß ihr Kör- 
per tatsächlich nicht verwest sei, und sich ihre [Gesichts] farbe erwiesener- 
maßen durch Röte verändert habe, und die genennten Eigenschaften Anzei- 
chen eines Vampirs seien, [so] sollt Ihr das Grab der Genannten öffnen und 
zur Vertreibung des Schreckens, auf welche Art auch immer es Brauch ist, 
Euch um die Abwehr der Angstvorstellungen der Einwohner des Wohnvier- 
tels bemühen. 


IV 


Es handelt sich insgesamt um die Wiedergabe von drei Aktenstücken, die 
sich auf zwei verschiedene Fälle beziehen. 

Auf den ersten Fall, der sich in einem Dorf Маг°а$ bei Edirne ereignete, 
beziehen sich die beiden ersten Schriftstücke. Es handelt sich um eine Eingabe 
des Richters von Edirne an den Großvezir und die Antwort darauf. Ein ge- 
naues Datum fehit, doch läßt sich der Zeitraum aus den Angaben des Kontex- 
tes eingrenzen. Unmittelbar vor dem Schreiben des Richters von Edirne findet 
sich die Angabe über den Tod des Qapudan Paša, Hüseyn Paša Mezemorta 
(Mezzo morto), mit dem Datum 15. Rabi° I 1113/20. August 170111, nach dem 
dritten Beleg folgt eine Notiz über die Neubesetzung wichtiger Richterstellen, 
darunter der Richter von Edirne, Mirzäzäde Mehmed Efendi!?, der am 6. 
Rabi° II 1114/30. August 1702 ernannt wurde. Wir würden damit den Zei- 
traum von Mitte August 1701 bis Ende August 1702 erhalten. Großvezir war 
zu dieser Zeit Hüseyn Paša *Amüca-zäde aus der Familie Kôprülü!3, Richter 
von Edirne bis zum 18. Di’l-Higga 1113/16. Mai 1702 Rodosi Ebü Bekr 
Efendi™, bis zum 6. Rabi° II 1114/30. August 1702 Mahmüd Efendi!5, ein 
Schwiegersohn des Seyh ül-Isläm Feyzulläh Efendi. 
` Der genannte Ort Mar°a¥ (die Schreibung MR°S ist sicher durch das be- 


11. Das Datum der Absetzung und des Todes von Mezemorta Hüseyn Paša wird in den 
Quellen unterschiedlich überliefert, vgl. [A (= Islam Ansiklopedisi) 8/2, pp. 205-208, s.v. 
Mezemorta Hüseyin Paga. Ich habe diese Frage, die außerhalb des behandelten Themas 
liegt, außer acht gelassen und bloß das in der vorliegenden Hs. angeftibrte' Datum gebracht. 
Seyhi bringt in seinem biographischen Werk Zeyl-i zey-i °Atä’i, Hs. Ö.N.B. Wien, Н.О. 
127, fol. 113r, unter dem Stichwort qapudanlar dasselbe Datum (zur Hs. vgl. Flügel JI, Nr. 
1236, pp. 396 F.). 

12. Vgl. Seyhi, op. cit., fol. 109r, qu2ät-i Edirne el-mabmiye. 

13. GroBvezir vom 2. Rabi? I 1109/18. Sept. 1697 bis 11. Rabi° II 1114/4. Sept. 1702, 
vgl. ÍA 5, pp. 646-650, s.v. Hüseyin Rasa, Amcazáde. 

14. Vgl. Seyhi, op.-cit., fol. 109r. 

15. Vgl. Seyhi, op. cit., fol. 109r. Seyhi nennt ihn Seyh ül-Islàm es-seyyid Feyzullah 
dämädı es-seyyid Mahmüd Efendi. 
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kannte Mar‘aë in Anatolien beeinflußt), sonst Mera’ (MR'S)!5, heute griech. 
Marásia, liegt ca. 6 km Luftlinie westlich von Edirne am rechten Ufer der 
Marica. 

lieti ist der Hinweis auf die große Autorität des Ebü'ssu*üd E- 
fendi". Der Richter von Edirne führt eine Stellungnahme des. Ebü’s-su°üd 
zum Problem. des Vampirismus an, die sich allerdings nur auf Ungläubige, 
also in diesem Fall Christen bezieht. Die Angabe, daß sich in den arabischen 
Büchern darüber nichts finde, heißt wohl, daß in den kanonischen Hadit- 
Sammlungen und Rechtskompendien eine Angabe zu diesem Problem fehlt, 
weil ja die Vorstellung von Vampiren den Arabern fremd ist. Dagegen wird in 
einem Kompendium von Rechtsgutachten aus dem 18. Jhdt., Neticetü’l-fetävä 
von Ahmed Efendi, im Kapitel kerähiye, Nr. 5, ein Fetvä des Ebü's-su*üd 
Efendi!? überliefert, in dem es als zulässig erklärt wird, beim Auftreten eines 
cädü das Grab zu öffnen und die Leiche zu Köpfen. Sollte das Unwesen da- 
durch nicht gebannt sein, möge man die Leiche!? verbrennen. 

` Benzing hat in seiner Studie dieses Fetvä dem Thema Hexerei zugeordnet. - 
Ich würde in diesem Fall nicht anstehen, das Wort cädü als Vampir wiederzu- 
geben, und darin einen weiteren Beleg für die Übernahme dieser den Osmanen 
fremden Vorstellung erblicken. 

Am Schluß des Briefes des Richters von Edirne steht die unausgesprochene 
(oder vom Autor weggelassene) Frage: Wenn Ebii’s-su‘iid für die Ungläubi- 
gen diese Entscheidungen gibt, was soll im konkreten Fall bei Muslimen ges- 
chehen? 


16. Bei А. Т. Gökbilgin, XV. ve XVI. Asirlarda Edirne ve Pasa Livasindaki Has-Mukataa, 
МИК ve Vakıflar, Istanbul 1952, рр. 178-180. Gökbilgin schreibt Merag, die Belege in ara- 
bischer Schrift haben MR'S. Die Generalkarte von Mitteleuropa, 1:200.000, Blatt 440429 
Edirne (Hauptvermessungsabteilung XIV in Wien, 1940) gibt Maraë, die Generalkarte der 
Türkei, 1:200.000, Blatt A-I Edirne (Harita Umum Müdürlüğü 1944) Meras. 

17. Über den berühmten Seyh ül-Islàm Ebü's-su*üd Efendi vgl. ЇА 4, pp. 92-99, s.v. 
Ebüssu'üd Efendi. 

18. Johannes Benzing bringt in seiner Studie Islamische Rechtsgutachten als volkskun- 
dliche Quelle, Wiesbaden 1977, p. 23, Anm. 115, den Text dieses Fetvä im Originalwortlaut: 
bir qasaba magberesinde zuhür édüb mazarreti görülän cAzüyI qabrindan ihräc ve re’sini 
qat? ve eger Zarar! mündefi® olmazsa ibräq olinmagda be's olmadıyl hugüsda Ebüssu?üd 
Efendinin fetväst. Die Übersetzung auf р. 23 oben lautet: "Laut Fatwd des Ebüssu*üd Efendi 
ist nichts dagegen einzuwenden, wenn man einen Geist [Zauberer], der auf dem Friedhof eines 
Städtchens umgeht und von dem Schaden angerichtet wird, aus seinem Grab herausholt und 
ihm den Schädel abtrennt und, falls der Schaden ]dadurch] nicht beseitigt wird, [der Schädel] 
verbrannt wird”, 

19, Benzing ergänzt in der Übersetzung zu ibráq olinmaqda die Wörter: [der Schädel] 
im Anschluß an das vorher Gesagte. Ich möchte hier [die Leiche] ergänzen, da bei als erwiesen 
geltenden Fällen von Vampirismus nach erfolgioser Pfählung und Köpfung die ganze Leiche 
verbrannt wurde. 
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. ‚Das dritte Schriftstück ist ein Schreiben des GroBvezirs an den Subaëi' 
(Polizeivogt) von Edirne. Diesmal liegt ein Fall von Vampirismus in der Stadt 
selbst vor, nämlich im Wobnviertel El-Hacc Sarräf?®. Die Mahalle ВІ-Насо 
Sarräf existiert heute noch unter dem Namen Hacı Sarraf und liegt im Semt 
Yıldırım, dem nordwestlichen Teil der Stadt. 

Während es sich im ersten Fall um einen Mann namens Bıyıglı "АН han- 
delt, geht es im zweiten Fall um eine Frau Cennet, in beiden Fällen um Musli- 
me, da ja sonst kein Grund bestanden hätte, die muslimischen Behörden einzus- 
chalten, sondern die griechische Geistlichkeit. Welcher Art diese Anzeichen 
von Vampirismus, die die Bevölkerung zur Anrufung religiös-rechtlicher In- 
stanzen bewogen, waren, erfahren wir nicht, wohl aber die untrüglichen Merk- 
male an der Leiche selbst bei geöffnetem Grab: Veränderung der Lage und 
frische Röte, also Indizien für Verlassen des Grabes und Blutgenuß. 

Die Anordnungen des Großvezirs sind eher zurückhaltend. In beiden 
Fällen verlangt er die Einsetzung eines Nä’ib, der die Angelegenheit eingehend 
untersuchen soll. Erst nach der Befragung der Bevölkerung, wenn diese übe- 
reinstimmende Aussagen ergibt, soll das Grab geöffnet und eine Leichenschau 
vorgenommen werden. 

Im Fall der weiblichen Leiche erfolgt diese Leichenbeschau durch vier 
Frauen, auf deren Zeugnis hin eine weitere Entscheidung getroffen wird. Hier 
wäre zu erwähnen, daß das Zeugnis von vier Frauen über Angelegenheiten, die 
nur Frauen betreffen, Säfi‘itischen Ritus entspricht, während bei den Hanafi- 
ten eine Frau genügt?!, 

Während im ersten Fall der GroBvezir den Richter von Edirne N 
das Ergebnis der Untersuchung zu melden, wohl um dann eine abschließende 
Entscheidung zu treffen, wird der Polizeivogt im zweiten Fall angewiesen, die 
üblichen Maßnahmen zu treffen, um die Ängste der Bevölkerung zu zerstreuen. 
Was wir uns unter diesen üblichen Maßnahmen vorzustellen haben, schil- 
dern der Brief des Richters von Edirne (nach Ebü's-su*üd) und das angeführte 
Fetvä von Ebü's-su*üd in allen Details: Pfählen (hier durch den Nabel)?*, 
Köpfen und schließlich als letztes und sicherstes Mittel Verbrennen der Leiche. 
Wir haben es hier mit den “klassischen” Abwehrmaßnahmen gegen Vampire 


20. Bei Gökbilgin, op. cit., р. 59, Anm. zu Nr. 117; р. 347, Nr. 180, wird ein vakıf eines 
Hacı Karaca Sarraf vom 7. März 1471 verzeichnet. O.N. Peremeci, Edirne Tarihi, Istanbul 
1939, bringt auf p. 326 in einer Aufstellung der Wohnviertel von Edirne unter Nr. 77 Hacı 
Sarraf mahallesi im Semt Yıldırım. Nach Peremeci umfaßt dieses Viertel die alten mahalle 
Bülbül Hatun (vgl. Gökbilgin, op. cit., р. 59), Об1 mahalle und Hacı Sarraf. 

21. Vgl. ЕП, Bd. IV, pp. 281 f., s.v. Shähid. 

22. Die Pfühlung erfolgte gemeinhin mit einem WeiBdornpfahl durch das Herz, vel. 
Wörterbuch der Mythologie, p. 201. 
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zu tun, wie sie - auch im Osmanischen Reich, allerdings vorwiegend unter der 
christlichen griechischen und slavischen Bevölkerung - noch zu Beginn dieses 
Jahrhunderts üblich waren. 

В. Bareilles erzählt in seinem Buch: Constantinople. Ses cités franques et 
levantines (Péra-Galata-Banlieue), Paris 1918, Chapitre XI, Superstitions, pp. 
227 f., die Geschichte eines griechischen Wiedergängers in Kyzikos, deren 
Authentizität der Verfasser betont. Nachdem der Wiedergänger zwei Mäd- 
chen geschwängert hat, wird er ausgegraben, ein griechischer Pope verrichtet 
die üblichen Gebete und vollführt vier (in diesem Fall nur symbolische) Dolch- 
stöße, wodurch der Spuk gebannt wird. 

Die beiden untersuchten Fälle ereignen sich in einem Gebiet mit Hohen 
griechischem Bevölkerungsanteil, die detaillierten Abwehrmaßnahmen, die 
zwar durch die Autorität des Ebü's-su*üd Efendi gestützt werden, verraten 
durch die Hinweise auf Zimmi und Kefere eindeutig, woher sie stammen. 

Wir können daher abschließend feststellen, daß die genannten Fälle von 
Vampirismus bei Muslimen nicht genuinen Vorstellungen entsprechen, son- 
dern das Ergebnis des engen Zusammenlebens verschiedener Volksgruppen 
und Religionsgemeinschaften darstellen, wo vor allem volkstümliche, aber- 
gläubische Vorstellungen sehr leicht übernommen werden, wie wir es im Osma- 
nischen Reich zwischen Muslimen und Christen häufig finden”, 

Merkwürdig ist der Zufall, daß uns diese Berichte vom Beginn des 18. 
Jhdts. überliefert sind, in dem die Fälle von Medvegia in Serbien 1732 ein 
wahres Vampir-Fieber in Europa auslösen, in dessen Gefolge eine Unzahl ge- 
lehrter Abhandlungen über dieses Phänomen erscheinen, die die Grundlagen 
schaffen, auf denen dann im 19. Jhdt. die schöne Literatur, die sich dieses The- 
mas bemäditigte, aufbaut*. 


23. Ich möchte hier besonders das Werk von F. W. Hasluck, Christianity and Islam Under 
the Sultans, 2 Bde., Oxford 1929, verweisen, wo diese Symbiose von Christentum und Islam 
im Osmanischen Reich sehr detailliert dargestellt wird, 

24. Eine instruktive Zusammenstellung von dokumentarischen Berichten und Auszü- 
gen aus gelehrten Abhandlungen über den Vampirismus aus dem 18. und 19. Ihdt. enthält das 
Buch von D. Sturm/K. Völker, Vom Erscheinen der Vampire. Dokumente und Berichte, 
München 1973 (dtv-TB Nr. 945). K. Völker gibt pp. 61-88 unter dem Titel “Historischer 
Bericht” eine Übersicht über das Phänomen Vampirismus in Geschichte und Aberglauben, D. 
Sturm auf pp. 89-134, “Literarischer Bericht”, behandelt die Gestaltung des Themas in der 
Literatur. Die sehr ausfuhrliche Bibliographie, pp. 135-146, umfaßt die wesentlichen historis- 
chen, volkskundlichen, wissenschaftlichen und literarischen Arbeiten über den Vampirismus. 
Es soll hier noch erwähnt werden, daB im 18. Jhdt., auf Grund des Echos, das die genannten 
Fälle in Serbien in ganz Europa fanden, das Wort Vampir in die meisten westeuropäischen 
Sprachen übernommen wird (zum Problem der Etymologie des Wortes Vampir vgl. Würter- 
buch der Mythologie, pp. 199-200) und eigenständige Bezeichnungen - soweit vorhanden - 
zurückdrängt (z. B. dt. Nachzehrer, vgl. Н. Bächtold-Stäubli, Handwörterbuch des deutschen 
Aberglaubens, Bd. VI, Berlin u. Leipzig 1934/35, pp. 812-823, s.v. Nachzehrer). 
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TENDANCES CARACTERISTIQUES DU COMMERCE 
DE LA BOSNIE ET LE RÖLE ECONOMIQUE DES COMMERCANTS 
GRECS AU DÉBUT DU XIXe SIÈCLE 


1. On a déjà estimé l’importance du rôle des commerçants et émigrants 
Grecs pendant les dernières années de la domination turque en Valachie, Mol- 
davie, Europe Centrale et les pays balkaniques dans le développement écono- 
mique de ces pays, ainsi que leur contribution à la formation de la classe bour- 
geoise de la Yougoslavie du XIXe et XXe siècle!. L'auteur présente dans cette 
étude la situation du commerce de la Bosnie en 1813, le röle des commergants 
Grecs dans cette partie et enfin le commerce de transit de la Bosnie et Her- 
zégovine et leur réseau routier au début du XIXe siècle. Il se base sur une série 
des documents précieux conservés dans le dossier 17 de la correspondance 
consulaire et commerciale de Salonique des Archives de Quai d'Orsay?. Les 
renseignements nouveaux nous montrent clairement l'antagonisme des puis- 

` sances européennes dans les Balkans, une région sous-développée, leur tendance 
à les mettre dans la “péripherie” du marché capitaliste, les tentatives de la 
France principalement à l'époque des guerres napoleoniennes et des autres 
pays occidentaux en vue de disposer de leurs produits industriels et de prendre 
livraison des matiéres premiéres des pays balkaniques et enfin la lutte des inté- 


1. Apostolos E. Vacalopoulos, Traits communs du développement économique et so- 
cial des peuples balkaniques et du Sud-est européen à l'époque ottomane, “Balkan Studies” 161 
(1975) 172: "D'un extrême intérêt est certainement le déplacement des habitants de la Macé- 
doine occidentale et centrale et notamment des Vlachophones,... lesquels se sont établis dans 
les territoires serbes et bulgares, à Velés, Kragoujevats, Passarowitz... dans les régions de Srem, 
de Bayat, de la Batäka, de la Bosnie, de l'Herzégovine et ailleurs encore. Ces émigrants se 
sont mués en marchands actifs et intelligents et ils one constitué notamment la classe bourgeoi- 
se de ces pays, selon le témoignage des historiens. Ce sont leurs descendants qui ont provo- 
qué le réveil national du pays et “ils ont été les porteurs de l'idée serbe". 

2. Il faut souligner ici que Midhat Šamić dans son étude précieuse, Ekonomski Zivot 
Bosne i Sarajeva početkom XIX vijeka (prema gradi francuskih putopisaka), “Godidniak” 
XI (1960) 111-134 nous a donné la structure de la vie économique de la Bosnie et Serajevo au 
début du XIXe siécle en se basant surtout à son ouvrage intéressant publié à Paris en 1960 
sous le titre "Les voyageurs francais en Bosnie à la fin du 18e siécle et au début du 19e siécle 
et le pays tel qu'ils l'ont vu" et aussi en partie aux Archives du ministére des Affaires Etran- 
gères à Paris et aux rapports de F. Ainé. Cette étude, bien qu'elle tire des éléments importants 
de Ja publication de M. Samié, doit être considérée en général comme unecontribution origi- 
nale dans le domaine de l'examination du röle économique des commergants Grecs de la 
Bosnie au début du XIXe siècle. 
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rêts de leurs représentants avec ceux des Grecs et des Juifs installés dans ces. 
régions’. En effet le commerce de la Bosnie intéressait la France pendant cette 
époque sous quatres points: 1) consommation en Bosnie des productions in- 
dustrielles frangaises, 2) transit des produits envoyés dans les autres échelles 
de la Turquie, 3) exportation des produits du sol de la Bosnie pour l'intérieur 
. dela France et pour les provinces Illyriennes et 4) transit des matiéres premié- 
res et des denrées de la Turquie pour la France et l’Italief, 

Voyons maintenant la formation de la situation politique dans les Balkans 
pour le compte de la France dans ce temps-là. En 1812 la détérioration des re- 
lations franco-russes et la grande campagne imminente de Napoleon contre 
la Russie ont abouti au traité de Bucarest (mai 1812)5. Au début de l'année 1813 
le ministére des Affaires Etrangéres à Paris chargea le consul Frangais de Salo- 
nique Fourcade Ainé, engagé avec une mission spéciale réalisée par le même 
consulat, à se rendre à Serajevo, afin de fournir ses observations sur les inté- 
réts commerciaux de la France à cette échelle, de rédiger des mémoires sur 
l’état physique et statistique du pays, sur l'état politique des chrétiens et leurs 
relations commerciales avec la Russie, l'Autriche, l'Angleterre et bien entendu 
avec la Francef. | 

Déjà dès l’année 1811 le consul Français à Salonique Clairambault’, 
voyant le commerce naissant par la Bosnie et l'Illyrie avec l'empire ottoman, 
s'était transporté dans les divers lieux de son arrondissement pour l’établisse- 
ment d’un courrier, autant pour la correspondance ministérelle, que pour celle 
du commerce. Il nous a même fourni trois plans détaillés sur les itinéraires 
des routes de Salonique à Scutari, à Trawnik et de la même ville à Jannina. 
Ces plans sont publiés à la fin de cette études. ` 

Il faut souligner que les rapports du consul Français, bien qu'ils soient 
courts, se distinguent par les riches informations et nous expliquent non seu- 
lement le mouvement commercial de la Bosnie, mais aussi celui de Thessalo-. 


3. Voir à propos, Nikos Psyroukis, ‘loropuxdç y@gos xai "EAAdda, deuxième éd., 
Athènes 1973, p. 74, Démocratie Iliadou, Les Balkans jouet de Ja politique des Puissances 
Européennes pendant les XVIIIe et XIXe siècle, «Balkan Studies» 16% (1975) 133, Constantin 
Vacalopoulos, Tò éundpto тїс Өвсоолоуіктс 1796-1840 (®бнфшу@ uà дубкботес ёкӨёсєіс 
Edporalwv rpotévav), «Maxedovixd» 16 (1976) 74-77, du même, ‘OSnyles тйс yarkıkfic 
ҡоВёрупотс̧ zpóc tò veodtopiouévo npögevo Félix Beaujour ota 1794, «ITagvacaóc» K'3 


09780 380-381. 
AMAE (= Archives du Ministère des Affaires Etrangères), Correspondance Consu- 


TNI Кош Salonique, vol. 17, f. 10. 
5. M. Th. Lascaris, Tò ' 4vavoAixóy Zhrnua 1800-1923, Thessalonique 1948, pp. 30, 38 
6. AMAE, c.c., Salonique, vol. 17, ff. 4-5. 
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nique, du grand marché balkanique. Comment peut-on expliquer-le séjour des 
Grecs et Juifs commerçants en Bosnie et l’intérêt des Français pour cette ré- 
gion, réalisé par la disposition des produits coloniaux et industriels ainsi que 
par l’exportation des produits du sol de la Bosnie vers les pays occidentaux? 
C'est vrai alors que le mouvement commercial important dans cette région de 
l'empire:ottoman est dû pendant cette époque à la position géographique de 
1а Bosnie au milieu de la route de Salonique et des plus importants centres de 
l'Europe centrale; Budapest et Vienne et sur-une de trois routes qui partent 
de la capitale de la Macédoine: la premiére route passe par la Bosnie et on la 
suit rarement du fait qu'elle est montagneuse, 1а deuxiéme via Serres, Meleni- 
ko, Sofia, Vidin se dirigeant vers les frontières autrichiennes à Orsova et via 
Temesvar, Peste, Rab elle arrive à Vienne, la troisiéme suit au début la valo 
du Strymon, mais de Sofia elle se dirige vers Nis et Belgrade’. 

En se référant au commerce du Levant en Bosnie Fourcade Ainé fait des 
remarques précieuses sur la situation des Grecs, des Juifs et des Frangais 
négociants et sur leurs relations avec les Turcs: “La méfiance des Turcs est au 
dessus de toute expression. Ils nous supposent constamment occuper du soin 
d’explorer leur pays pour en faire la conquéte. Les Rayas sont nos ennemis et 
nos rivaux. Attachés aus Russes par esprit de secte, aux Autrichiens par leurs 
liaisons commerciales avec Vienne, aux Anglais dont ils sont les commissio- 
naires, les Grecs et les Juifs craignent aussi la concurrence de nos négociants. 
Ils veulent accaparer tout le commerce des cotons du Levant et de nos produits 
industriels;-ils nous calomnient auprès des Turcs, nous exagèrent les diffi- 
cultés, nous cachent les prix courants”10, 

En Bosnie, comme dans les autres échelles du Levant, les Grecs sli 
jouent pendant cette &poque un röle très actif comparés avec les autres membres 
des maisons commerciales européennes et partagent avec les Juifs le commerce 
de cette échelle. Ils ont des contacts partout et surtout avec Vienne, ils sont plus 
sages dans leurs opérations que les Juifs et enfin ils contribuent au relèvement 
économique de la Bosnie. Fourcade Ainé consacre un court chapitre aux mai- 
sons commerciales grecques à Serajevo et à leur activité. Il nous donne en plus 
des informations très intéressantes sur la pénétration économique des Fran- 
çais en Bosnie. 


2. Importations des marchandises de la France 
D’après des renseignements concrets, la consommation des produits 


9. Apostolos E. Vacalopoulos, History of Macedonia 1354-1833, Thessaloniki 198, 
р. 382. 

10. AMAE, c-c., Salonique, vol. 17, f. 6. Voir, aussi Const. Vacalopoulos, Tò durdgıo 
Tfjg Овссадогіїхцє (1796-1840), pp. 76-77. 
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industriels français en Bosnie s’élève dans une proportion considérable. Les 
draps fins de Flandre et du Brabant, quelques soieries de la Toscane, les &- 
toffes brochées de Lyon, les fez ou bonnets à la turque composent à peu près 
tous les articles de manufactures françaises qu’achetaient les Bosniaques. Les 
armes de luxe et les montres étaient recherchées avec avidité et se vendaient 
très bien, mais elles ne pouvaient pas être mises en ligne de compte parce que 
les maisons françaises de commerce n’avaient pas encore fait des spéculations 
de ce genre. Ainé remarque que les premiers essais avaient été tentés par quel- 
ques voyageurs et surtout par des courriers et les succès obtenus devaient 
encourager les spéculateurs Français. 

Le consul Français évalue la population de 1а Bosnie à environ 40.000 in- 
dividus. П faut ajouter à ce nombre les habitants de la province qui viennent 
s’approvisionner à Serajevo. Considérant que ces derniers se réduisent à la 
maison du seraskier de Trawnik, de la suite du pacha de Novi Bazar et de Sco- 
pia, aux riches propriétaires, aux musselims et juges des bourges ou des petites 
villes, Ainé souligne que la masse des consommateurs lui paraît le double 
du nombre des habitants de 1а capitale. En outre il conclut que les manufactu- 
res françaises versent annuellement dans les magasins de Serajevo pour envi- 
ron deux cents mille francs de draps mi-fins du Languedoc et du Brabant. 
Tout le reste de la consommation est au benéfice des fabriques d’Allemagne. 
Il faut porter 4 250.000 francs la somme que dépensent les Bosniaques pour 
l'achat des fez ou bonnets à la turque. A ce propos Fourcade Ainé écrit: “Au- 
cune nation ne peut lutter avec nous pour cette branche importante d'exportation 
que fournissent Gênes, Marseille, Florence et surtout Orléans. Les manufa- 
ctures de cette dernière ville absorbent aux moins les trois quarts de la fourni- 
ture. Les fabricants méritent les plus grands éloges. Il semble que leur zèle 
augmente à mesure des succès, bien différents en cela de plusieurs autres qui 
ne se travaillent une bonne réputation que pour séduire les étrangers et pour 
faire en peu de tems une grande fortune”11, 

Au sujet des soieries, des galons et des étoffes brochées, le consul Fran- 
' gais souligne qu’elles ne font pas un objet majeur et ce serait peut-étre exagé- 
тё de porter leur vente annuelle ä 40.000 frs, mais si les maisons commerciales 
françaises s’établissaient à Serajevo, la fourniture des articles mentionnés et du 
drap méme, pourrait acquérir une grande augmentation. Ainsi il serait aisé de 
remplacer les Autrichiens et les Suisses dans plusieurs objets qu’attiraient les 
relations des Grecs et des Juifs, comme les Français pourraient doubler les 
fournitures actuelles en apportant de l’acier, du fil de soie et surtout des armes 
et de bonnes montres. 


11, AMAE, c.c., Salonique, vol. 17, ff. 10-11. 
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. La somme annuelle des importations françaises en Bosnie, à l’avis d’Ainé, 
ne s'éléve pas tout-à-fait à 500.000 francs. Il était impossible d'avoir la preuve 
de ces valeurs. Le commerce des draps, soies et bonnets était entre les mains 
des Juifs et des Grecs et il n’existait qu’une seule maison française à Serajevo. Il 
continue par ce qui suit: “Comme tous les négociants, les Rayas cachent leurs 
bénéfices, éloignent les étrangers, craignent la concurrence et nous trompent. 
La plupart des Juifs et des Grecs ne tiennent pas de livres. La douane même 
affermée par un Grand-Seigneur ne garde pas de notes. Quand les Bosniaques 
auraient cette habitude, les étrangers n'en obtiendraient pas la communication. 
Cependant, d'aprés toutes les précautions que j'ai prises et des raisons qu'il 
serait trop long de détailler, jose garantir que le tableau ci-dessus approche 
beaucoup de 1а vérité. Les Draps envoyés, doivent &tre assortis. Les habitans 
préfèrent les couleurs verte et rouge de toutes les nuances. Les jaune et l'écar- 
late ne sont pas aussi recherchées qu'en Natolie. Mais comme les Asiatiques, 
les Turcs d'Europe ne veulent que de bleu clair pour leurs larges pantalons, 
on envoye de draps de couleur obscure pour les Juifs et pour les Chrétiens", 
Fourcade Ainé remarque que les draps les plus fins qu'on retirait de Fran- 
ce, à des faibles exceptions prés, étaient encore assez ordinaires. Les draps du 
Brabant venaient en petite quantité. Les Juifs achetérent les derniers à Vienne 
ой depuis deux ans ils avaient la facilité de les payer en denrées coloniales. 
Leur expédition par l'Autriche favorisait les rapports des Bosniaques avec les 
Anglais et augmentait l'importation des draps d'Allemagne au préjudice des 
Frangais. Cependant, à son avis, on pourrait rétablir l'équilibre en diminuant 
les droits de sortie pour les draps francais de Flandre aux douanes du Simplon 
et en les soumettant aux douanes du Rhin à une si forte imposition que leur 
transit par la Baviére et l'Autriche devint trop coüteux pour les drapiers de 
la Turquie d'Europe. 


3: Exportations pour la France 


La Bosnie ne fournit aux manufactures françaises que des peaux de liè- 
vre et de l’orpiment. Les peaux de Bosnie sont très renommées. On pouvait 
en expédier par année six à sept mille qui se vendaient à 45 parats. Jusqu’A en 
ce moment l’orpiment était peu de chose. Mais si les exportations de la Bosnie 
n’ont pas une-grande importance pour les fabriques françaises, celles que con- 
somment la France voisine ou les provinces Illyriennes sont de la plus haute 
importance. La province fournit aus Dalmates du blé, du beurre, des bestiaux, 
des chevaux, de la viande fumée, des peaux salées et des cuirs, du fer, du miel, 
de la cire!3. 


12. AMAE, c.c., Salonique, vol. 17, f. 11. 
13. AMAE, c.c., Salonique, vol. 17, f. 12 
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4. Commerce des denrées coloniales 


D’après les observations faites par le consul Français, Serajevo a été pen- 
dant les derniers dix-huit mois le magasin général des denrées coloniales qui 
étaient envoyées de Salonique et de Scutari à Brod, pour de là passer à Vienne. 
Il paraît que la route de Vienne via la Bosnie est préférée par des commer- 
cants et est aussi fréquemment suivie, du fait que [a route via Belgrade est 
dangereuse parceque pendant cette époque les Serbes sont attaqués par les 
Turcs qui en profitant du bouleversement international, cherchent à écraser 
la révolte des Serbes par les armes. Malgré leur défense, ils sont vite vaincus. 
Le commerce de Salonique via Vidin tombe par conséquent dans l’inertiel#, 

Le sucre, le café, les cotons filés composaient la majeure partie de ces en- 
vois. La cochenille, l'indigo, les percales, les mousselines n'ont jamais transité 
que comme objets de pacotille et par conséquent ne devaient pas entrer en 
ligne de compte. Depuis, six mois on ne voyait plus passer de cotons filés par- 
ceque leur entrée était sévèrement défendue à Brod. La guerre entre les Russes 
et les Turcs (1806-1812), l'occupation de plusieurs ports dans la Baltique par 
les Frangais, fermaient aux denrées coloniales les anciens chemins du nord de 
l'Europe et ceux par Odessa, Brod, Orsova et Vidin™, - 

En effet les Grecs avaient profité de la situation embarassante dans la- 
quelle sont réduits les commerçants Français et en général le commerce fran- 
çais à cause des geurres napoleonnienes. Du même coup ils gagnent beaucoup 
de l’attitude de l’Angleterre. Le mouvement commercial à Salonique est de 
nouveau vivifié. Dans l’opération du transport des produits anglais destinés 
pour l'Europe, les bateaux de l'ile d’Hydra et des autres îles de la mer d’ Egée 
prennent une part active, arborent le pavillon anglais et s'équipent comme 
croiseurs!9, 

Depuis la paix entre la Russie et la Porte, les routes mentionnées ayant été 
rouvertes, les envois par Serajevo ont cessé tout-à-coup. La Russie a trouvé 
quelques débouchés pour augmenter les denrées, dont Vienne était l'entrepót. 
Toutes ces circonstances ont provoqué dans la Bosnie comme à Salonique, 
comme en Autriche, une baisse considérable et subite. Les maisons autri- 
chiennes établies à Serajevo et à Scutari liquidaient leurs affaires et se prépa- 
raient à quitter. Mais pendant les dix-huit mois où la route pour cette place a 
été fréquentée, les chevaux de la Bosnie et de la Macédoine suffisaient à peine 
ап transport. Les Grecs et les Juifs de Bosnie en voyant les demandes de Vien- 
ne se multiplier et des maisons de commerce s’enrichir en quelques mois, vou- 


14. Ap. Vacalopoulos, History of Macedonia, pp. 585-586. 
15. AMAE, c.c., Salonique, vol. 17, f. 13. 
16. Ар. Vacalopoulos, op. cit., pp. 584-585. 
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lurent spéculer, abandonnèrent leurs habitudes, réalisèrent des capitaux et 
couvertirent leur fortune en sucre et café qu'ils allaient acheter à Scutari et 
à Malta. Ainsi Levi, Calmeschinazi et Basileo Simeon de Sorio et même 
quélques Français ont fait des bénéfices considérables. 

Mais par la baisse subite ils viennent d’éprouver de grandes pertes. Enfin 
Ainé conclut que Serajevo ne serait plus comme en 1812 le depöt des denrées 
coloniales de Salonique et de Scutari pour Vienne. Ensuite il nous donne une 
liste des maisons commerciales qui dans les divers ports de 1° Italie favorisaient 
la contrebande et avaient fait passer des commis par |’ Allemagne et la Turquie: 


oh 


| Noms des chefs de maisons | | Domicile 
Nicolas Gramari et Bastoci Р , Livourne - a ae 
. . Georges Costachi et fils ` Id Bes 
Un agent de Bastoci de Livourne Civita Vecchia -- -< 
Georges Bazano Ze " Venise - 
La maison Juive Lana Id пок mat 
- Jean Sigazzi Id ni 
Papadopoulo et Се : Venise | 
"Antoine Passano ‘Ancône 1 j 
.J. Tabisco e Ce Trieste HE 
Milesi et Ce 


мо зо cc ii 


А ce propos, Fourcade Ainé remarque qu’il ne cite que les maisons: dont 
les commis ont été vus par des personnes dignes de foi à Salonique, à Scutari, 
à Malte même, achetant des denrées coloniales. Dans toutes les villes ci- -dessüs; 
оц voyait beaucoup de Grecs protégés par le pacha de Jannina qui favorisait 
ce commerce. Ali pacha avait lui-même quelques agents dans l'étranger, soit 
pour avoir des nouvelles directes, soit pour des spéculations mercantiles. Son 
commis à Venise était la maison de Stavro Jovanno et à Vienne le fils de се 
dernier. Les capitaines accusés et dont la plupart avaient été: convainqus de 
porter des denrées coloniales de Malte en Italie, étaient presque tous Grecs 
de l'archipel: Georges Cattero, commandant la polacre “La Madona di Cor- 
lia", Jean Stamati de Poros, commandant “La Madona di Poro”, Théodore 
Cocorelli d'Hydra, commandant "La Madona а Idria” et Dimitri Prise 
d’ Hydra”. 

Malte et le magasin général de la Bosnie. Ainé écrit que deux Grecs ve- 
nant de Malte annongaient que tous les articles d’Angleterre étaient ee 


17. Voir sur Bruscos, Antonios Lignos, "Аодайо» tig Кшубтүго; *Yópoc, 1 1778-1882, 
Pirée 1830, t. 13, pp. 247-249. È run 
PEE 
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chers et surtout le sucre. Cette augmentation des prix était causée par la con- 
currence?’ 


5. Commerce avec I’ Allemagne, la Turquie, l'Italie et autres pays 


Suivant les informations du consul Frangais à propos le commerce de la 
Bosnie avec l'Allemagne, la Turquie et l'Italie, la Saxe et Malte envoient à 
Serajevo quelques toiles peintes pour rideaux et couvertures de sofa. Mais ils 
в'у vendent en petites quantités. Le bas prix et la particularité des dessins font 
préférer les étoffes de Constantinople et de l’Asie Mineure. L’Angleterre four- 
nit l'étain pour l’étainage. L'Allemagne envoie le zine employé pour les ouvra- 
ges en liaison. On retire le cuivre par les échelles de Salonique ou de Varna sur 
la mer noire. On en reçoit aussi quelque peu de la Bulgarie. Les Bosniaques 
travaillent assez bien le cuivre. Les ouvrages en fer n’étaient pas mal fabriquées. 
Le fer était employé surtout pour les armes??. 

On retire les verreries de Bohême et de Venise. Les vitres sont très chères 
et cependant assez communes. Venise fournit encore des médicaments, des 
confitures, des petits miroirs et une immense quantité de papier commun, 
Constantinople, des fourrures fines, en petites quantités, tirées de la Russie 
ou du mont Taurus. L'article le plus important du commerce étranger est celui 
du drap commun que fournit l’Allemagne. Ce commerce est dans les mains 
des Juifs. D’après les calculs précis, la consommation des draps de Moravie 
à Serajevo était de 90 mille pies du pays. Le pie de drap commun en prenant 
un terme moyen se vendait sur les lieux-de 7 à 8 francs. Le magasin du Juif 
Levi reçevait la moitié de ce drap. Au sujet du commerce des montres en Bosnie 
Ainé écrit: “Les Bosniaques comme les Turcs aiment beaucoup les montres. 
C? est l'objet constant du désir du plus pauvre et son premier achat de luxe. 
Apres une belle paire de pistolets, une bonne montre est sa passion favorite... 
Les Anglais par l'industrie du fameux Prior s'étaient emparés en Turquie de 
cette branche importante de commerce. Leurs montres sont trop chères pour 
les Bosniaques: il faut d'ailleurs, les faire venir de Costantinople, de Smyrne 
ou de Salonique. Notre Breguet commence à supplanter dans la capitale les 
ennemis et les rivaux"!?, Excepté les fabriques d'armes, d'ustensiles en cuivre 
et d'orfévrerie, Ainé souligne qu'on ne voyait point de manufactures. 


6. Maisons commerciales établies en Bosnie®® 
Maisons autrichiennes. Parmi les maisons autrichiennes de commerce éta- 


18. AMAE, c.c., Salonique, vol. 17, p. 33. 

19. AMAE, c.c., Salonique, vol. 17, f. 35. 

20. Voir aussi M. Šamić, Ekonomski Zivot Bosne i Sarajeva početkom XIX vijeka, pp. 
127-128. 
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blies en Bosnie, Fourcade Ainé note celle de Louis Rosenfeld de Klagenfourt 
avec une commandite à Scutari sous le nom de Levinski, qui est venu en Bosnie 
et s'est établi à Scutari pour les denrées coloniales. Maintenant il liquide ses 
affaires et il va se retirer avec une fortune considérable. Fraissinet reste char- 
gée de Ia liquidation. La voie de Brod n'étant plus fréquentée, l'établissement 
devient inutile”. i 

Maisons Juives. La maison de Leon Levi possède un capital connu près de 
2.000.000 frs et a des commandites à Vienne, Venise et Salonique. Cette maison 
est Ја plus forte de Serajevo. Elle fait le commerce des draps, du coton et de 
soieries en gros et en détail. Vita Danon a beaucoup spéculé sur les denrées 
-coloniales, mais il éprouve beaucoup de pertes. Il est presque aussi forte que la 
maison de Leon Levi. Calmeschinazi est le premier qui a profité de la route 
dernièrement ouverte aux denrées coloniales. Comme il était seul et soutenu 
par de fortes maisons de Vienne, il fut d'abord des bénéfices énormes, mais la 
baisse l'a beaucoup dérangé??, 

Les autres Juifs, dont le nombre s'élevait à 2.000 &mes, n'avaient que de 
petits marchands au détail. Il faut souligner que le commerce des draps et des 
soieries était tout entier dans les mains de la communauté juive. Les membres 
de cette communauté étaient trés unis et se soutenaient mutuellement. Ils étaient 
un peu moins avilis que les Grecs et moins mal vus par les Turcs que Jes Chré- 
tiens. A propos du caractère des Juifs le consul Français écrivait ses impres- 
sions: *Les Juifs détestent et craignent les Russes. Mais ils craignent pour le 
moins autant la concurrence de nos compatriotes qui ne répandent pas comme 
. les Grecs des nouvelles favorables aux Anglais et aux Moscovites...”®. La 
derniére phrase nous montre exactement le grand antagonisme économique 
des.commergants Grecs avec les Frangais et les Juifs et les causes profondes 
de leur rapprochement en direction des Anglais et des Russes expliquée par 
des raisons financiéres, mais aussi par leur orientation idéologique surtout vers 
la Russie. | 


7. Maisons principales de commerce établies à Serajevo 


Maisons françaises. Les plus renommées sont celles de Fraissinet comman- 
ditées par Gourjon, Bacuet et de Marseille de Frainet et Garbick*. 

Maisons grecques. Commissionnaires établis à Serajevo: Basile Simeon 
père et fils avec un capital de 100.000 frs, Alessio Constantin et Georges Nicolo 


21. AMAE, c.c., Salonique, vol. 17, f. 35. 

22. AMAE, c.c., Salonique, vol. 17, f. 34. 
23. AMAE, c.c., Salonique, vol. 17, f. 34. 

24. AMAE, c.c., Salonique, vol. 17, ff. 35-36. 
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Riso. Cette dernière maison faisait-beaucoup d’affaires directes, quoique com- 
missionnaire. Elle avait des intérêts à Brod et à Vienne et s'était livrée au com- 
‘merce des denrées coloniales: 

Les négociants principaux établis à Serajevo portent des noms serbisés: 
Boudimlié avec un capital de 1.000.000 frs., Jos. Dimitrovicht 800.000 frs, 
Gabriel Dimitrovié 650.000 frs et Lazare Lazié 60.000 frs, L. Lazié jos 000 frs) 


‘ et J. Mitic5, , 


Les Grecs commissionaires “reçoivent peu d’objets de France pour Salo- 
nique et Constantinople. Mais on leur expédie de Vienne des toiles et dela 
quincaillerie de l'Allemagne. Les Grecs de Salonique leur adressent des cotons 
pour France. Ces commissionnaires ne travaillent pas pour leur compte. Ils 
ont cependant profité de la circonstance pour spéculer sur les denrées Colonia- 
les d’une façon plus sage que les Juifs et ainsi ils n’ont pas éprouvé des pertes 
et ont acquis des bénéfices. Les négociants Grecs qui travaillent directement 
achètent aussi pour leur compte des cotons du Levant qu'ils envoient tantôt 
à Vienne, tantôt à Costainizza selon les circonstances. Ils font presque tout le 
commerce de la province avec Raguse et la Dalmatie. Ils ont des commis voya- 
geurs qui parcourent les marchés de 1а Bosnie pour faire la cueillette de peaux 
de lièvre, de la cire, du miel et de tous les autres articles à faire passer en Europe. 
Les Grecs abandonnent aux Juifs le commerce de draps, de soieries et de ga- 
lons. А propos des relations des Grecs avec les Turcs et leur situation interna- 
tionale en Bosnie, Ainé écrit les mots suivants, pleins de haine contre les Grecs: 
“Les Grecs font peu d’affaires avec les Turcs de compte à demi. Ces derniers 
n'ont pas la moindre confiance en eux... et les Grecs malgré leur finesse en 
sont toujours 1а дире. Ils n'ont jamais raison devant les tribunaux. Je répéterai 
que nous n'avons pas des ennemis si dangereux. Ces läches esclaves sont pour 
les Russes ce que le brave Polonais est pour nous. Ils aiment les Anglais par 
intérét. Tous les Latins sont l'objet de leur haine, les Allemands comme les 
Français et les Italiens. Quand ils ont en se disputant épuisé toutes les injures, 
ils se traitont de Catholiques. C'est la plus grave des insultes et celle qui ne se 

pardonne pas. Les Grecs de l'Archipel et de Constantinople n'aiment pas.les 
` francs. Mais leur haine est beaucoup moins violente et sauvage. Comme le 
' nombre des Catholiques en Bosnie est encore assez considérable, le fanatisme 
de secte trouve tous les jours de nouveaux aliments et les priviléges dont juis- 


sent ces derniers, l'estime qu'ils inspirent par leur conduite, augmentent la 
rage des Schismatiques”?#, 


25. M. Šamić, op. cit., p. 128. 
26. AMAE, c.c., Salonique, vol. 17, f: 37. 
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8: Commission. Dotiane. Poids et mesures. Monnaies 


On compte en Bosnie comme dans toute la Turquie par oques. L'oque est 
de 400 dragmes. L'oque a 37 onces, 2 gros, 31 grains poids de Paris. On mesure 
les étoffes au pie. Le pie n'est pas le même dans toutes les villes de la Turquie. 
En Bosnie il a 25 pouces, 8 lignes. La monnaie usuelle est turque. C'est la pia- 
stre de 40 paras, on voit dans la circulation des piéces de 100 paras ou de deux 
piastres et demie, de deux piastres, de 60 paras ou d'une piastre et demie. Les 
sequins d'Hollande , d'Autriche, de Venise, les piastres d'Espagne, les talaris 
d’Autriche, font Іа base de tous les paiements et un objet considérable d'im- 
portation. Dans tous les marchés les comptes des Croates et des Illyriens se 
soldent avec les Turcs en cette monnaie”, i 


9, Le commerce de transit de la Bosnie et Herzégovine et leur réseau routier 


En se rendant en Bosnie en janvier 1813, Fourcade Ainé nous fait connaí- 
tre dans-ses rapports adressés au ministére des Affaires Etrangéres à Paris l'état 
physique du pays qui est, à son avis, *d'un intérét majeur pourla Géographie, 
pour les Voyageurs, pour les militaires, pour le gouvernement". Il nous donne- 
aussi des informations précieuses sur le climat, les moeurs, les productions et 
l’état des chemins et des routes diverses de la Bosnie. Lui-même remarque dans 
son rapport que ses renseignements "sont tout-à-fait neufs, positifs, dont je 
puis répondre et plus importants pour les relations commerciales”®. Le consul 
Français s'était mis en outre en contact avec les douaniers de divers lieux et 
les négociants chrétiens leur demandant l'état de frais de transport des marchan-. 
dises, les droits imposés sur la route et les causes particulières des retards. Il 
nous fournit encore des détails particuliers concernant son voyage, l'accueil 
qu’on lui avait fait, les usages dont il avait été témoin et l'état politique des 
chrétiens. Les faits rapportés, ses réflexions, ses citations méme qui tendent à 
mieux faire connaître le pays sous tous les rapports et sous toutes les places, 
` constituent une contribution originale dans la géographie et la démographie 
historique ainsi que dans l'histoire économique de la Bosnie au début du XIXe 
siecle. 

A propos la contenu de ses N Ainé écrit le 6 février 1813 au mini- 
stre des Affaires Etrangères à Paris, ce qui suit: “Mais aussi je crois pouvoir 


27: AMAE, c.c., Salonique, vol. 17, f. 38. 

. 28. AMAE, c.c., Salonique, vol. 17, ff. 5-6, où ce qui suit: “Mon but, Monseigneur, est’ 
d'exécuter vos ordres, de remplir vos instructions, de bien connaître cette nouvelle route,, 
d'offrir à Votre Excellence l'occasion de faire le bien et de reformer les abus, de capter l’ami-. 
tié des habitants et surtout des hommes dont le crédit peut nuire ou servir, de faire animer 
et respecter le nom français autant que je le puis par mes discours et mes actions”, 
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promettre à Votre Excellence que mes lettres donneront des lumières positives 
sur l'Etat général de la Turquie d'Europe, sur les relations politiques ou com- 
merciales dans cette partie du monde et sur les moyens d’améliorer les unes et 
d'étendre les autres. Jose garantir aussi, Monseigneur, que mon passage ne 
contribue pas à faire hair, craindre ou mépriser notre nation. J’ espére que les 
français qui viendront après moi trouvenont plus d’égards et plus d’hospitali- 
té...720, 

D’après les informations du consul Français, depuis le 12 mars 1812 jus- 
qu’au 15 février 1813, la seule maison française Fraissinet de Serajevo avait 
reçu en marchandises de France 1911 colis ou 955 charges. Des soieries, mer- 
ceries, quincailleries, verreries, livres imprimés, mousselines, armes et tabac 
faisaient partie, mais en petite quantité, des objets transités. Les fez ou bonnets 
à la turque composaient avec les draps les neuf dixièmes de toutes les charges. 
Les Grecs et les Juifs en avaient reçu peut-être autant, surtout par l'Allemagne. 
Mais quand le double avait passé par la main des commissionnaires étrangers, 
cette somme des produits ne suffisait pas aux seuls besoins de Constantinople. 

Ce qu’il importait de connaître, à l’avis d’Ainé, c’était l’état des dépenses 
qui coûtaient les marchandises transitées par Serajevo depuis Costainizza jusqu’ 
à Salonique ou Serres. Les produits destinés pour Constantinople étaient en- 
voyés dans la dernière échelle. Malheureusement les frais perçus sur la route 
étaient énormes. Ainé en avait négocié toujours leur diminution. Mais ils é- 
taient imposés par des pachas indépendants et par des communes contre les- 
quelles il était impossible а cette Epoque d’obtenir justice auprés de 1а Porte 
ou des pachas voisins. 

Ainé nous donne ci-dessus l’état de ces frais avec la plus rigoureuse exa- 
ctitude??: 


Etat des frais depuis Costainizza jusqu’à Salonique 
Par change de cent cinquante kilogrammes. 


1. Voiture ou frais de transport francs centimes 
De Costainizza à Seraglio 33 22 
De Seraglio à Salonique ou a Serres 76 
| 2. Droits perçus par charge 
De Costainizza à Seraglio 1 50 


29. AMAE, c.c.,Salonique, vol. 17,f. 4: “Ces faits que je ne dois point cacher à Votre Excel- 
lence vous prouveront, Monseigneur, que j'ai besoin de toute Ia patience et de toute la saga- 
cité que peuvent donner l’expérience et le zèle pour endormir la méfiance des Turcs, pour 
découvrir des Rayas et pour leur arracher ainsi qu'à nos français des renseignements utiles, 
précis et vrais”. 

30. AMAE, c.c., Salonique, vol. 17, f. 12. 
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Commission 3 80 
Porte frais et magasinage 94 
Ouvrier, cordes neuves, menu frais 57 
A Seraglio (sortie) 3 09 
De Seraglio à Salonique (droits) 16 39 
135 francs 51 cen- 
times 


On pouvait compter à peu de choses près les mêmes dépenses pour chaque 
charge de coton expédié de Serres ou de Salonique pour Costainizza. П fallait 
у ajouter les frais de commission, de courtage, d’emballage etc. Pour les co- 
tons venus de Smyrne, on devrait surajouter pendant le séjour à Salonique une 
somme égale à celle prise à Serajevo pour les droits de magasins, pour les frais 
donnés à la marchandise. Les frais de lazaret, les sommes qu'il fallait payer 
aux commissionaires de Constainizza, et du reste de la route, le droit pergu par 
le gouvernement, doublaient le total formé par le prix d'achat, et par les dépen- 
ses extraordinaires®!. 

Suivant les informations d'Ainé, ces frais énormes n'étaient rien auprés 
des pertes éprouvées par les retards, par la négligeance des caravanistes, par 
les dénis de justice, par le défaut de police et par le mauvais état des chemins. 
Depuis Serajevo jusqu'à Salonique les voituriers étaient assez exactes. Pressés 
d'arriver dans leurs familles, ou presqu' assurés de trouver un chargement, ils 
exécutaient leur contrat avec assez de loyauté. Mais il n'en était pas de méme 
pour le retour. Ils s'arrétaient plusieurs fois dans la route, restaient souvent 
quatre mois de Salonique à Serajevo et commettaient toutes sortes de désor- 
dres, en abandonnant leurs marchandises au milieu des grands chemins ou 
d'autres en mettant leur charges en gagepour seprocurer des fonds, payer leurs 
dettes, spéculer sur les denrées coloniales, faire un voyage à Brod et venir 
plusieurs mois aprés, retirer les premiéres marchandises, pour acquitter enfin 
leur premier contrat. Ainé nous informe clairement que cet accident arriva en 
novembre 1812 à la maison Colni et Dappels de Paris. Il venait de se renou- 
veller encore auprés de Novi Bazar. Ces riches négociants achetérent beaucoup 
de cotons et activérent le commerce de Salonique. Mais ils éprouvérent des 
pertes considérables. Le consul Frangais espére obtenir pour eux justice com- 
pléte auprés du pacha de Novi Bazar: Olive, Azard, Vidal de Lyon, Lerison de 
Trieste avaient eu des marchandises mises en gage à Tsupp, à Tadliggen, à 
Senizza. Plusieurs ballots appartenant à Tardien Rey de Marseille étaient re- 
stés séquestrés dix-huit mois à Tsupp. En plus les communes exercérent sou- 
vent contre les voituriers des avanies particuliéres. 


31. AMAE, c.c., Salonique, vol. 17, f. 13. 
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._ Cependant Ainé était prêt à remédier à une partie de ces abus. En arri- 
vant à Salonique il avait l’intention d’obliger les chefs des caravanes à faire 
porter à Costainizza, à jour fixe, les marchandises confiées sous peine de per- 
dre un tiers de la voiture. Le douanier de Serajevo lui avait aussi promis de 
faire droit aux réclamations des négociants et de punir les caravanistes coupa- 
bles®?. 


Note des frais de transit de Costainizza д Seraglio et de Seraglio d Salonique 
SUE 50 PES marchandises diverses expédiées de Costainizza à Seraglio . 


francs centimes 

Voiture ou transport à 35 piastres la charge 1662 — А 50 
Frais de route а 75 paras 89 15 
Droits d’entrée à Seraglio 159 12 
De Seraglio à Salonique 

Voiture ou transport à 80 Häsiyes la charge 3800 12 
Droit de sortie а Seraglio я» А 2 
Portefrais й 20 paras la charge 23 75 
Magasinage 23 75 
Raccommodage, ouvriers, cordes neuves 28 50 


Frais perçus sur la route jusqu’à Salonique 830 i 
Commission à 3, 3 1/2 et 4 piastres la charge 


: (au plus) . 190 "s 
Total 6806 francs 77 


centimes 


Au sujet de deux tableaux ci-haut mentionnés, il faut remarquer que le 
prix du’transport ou de la voiture n’était pas toujours le même. Ainé avait pris 
par conséquence un terme moyen. Dans son rapport il signala le moment 
favorablè réalisé par la baisse du prix des denrées coloniales à Vienne, reçus 
par le nord, ayant comme résultat la baisse des prix des voitures de la Turquie 
d'Europe et ainsi le commerce de Salonique soumis à moins de pertes aurait 
beaucoup plus d’activité. D’autre part le consul Français ne donna dans ses 
tableaux que la commission perçue par le négociant Français établi à Serajevo. 
Les Juifs et les Grecs étaient plus exigeants, mais cet incovénient était commis 
par une diminution dans le prix de la voiture que les habitants payaient tous 
inoins FORES 


32. > AMARE c.c., Salonique, vol. 17, f. 14. 
33. AMAE, c.c., Salonique, vol. 17, f. 18. 
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Note des frais de transit sur 50 charges expédiées de Salonique à Costainizza 
Transport de Salonique à Seraglio à 190 piastres la charge (change francs 








+ ‘actuel)® | 9500 
Droit d’entrée et de sortie à Seraglio 159 
Magasinage à сопуегі 9) 45 
Raccommodage et mêmes frais ш 28 
Commission à 3 piastres par charge 142 
Transport de Seraglio а Constainizza а 85 piastres par charge 4250 
Frais pergus sur la route 89 
| | Ta 
Itineraires de Seraglio д Klech et д Brod 
De Kluk а d’ Owtor 8 heures 
D’ Owtor à Stolaz 9 » 
De Stolaz à Mostar 8 » 
De Mostar à Seral on passe par Bazarich et Broock 3 Stations 24 » 
i i | 49 » 
De Seraglio а Brod 55 1/2 » 
È | 104 1/2 
> heures 


(a) Notice du consul Frangais: “Les frais pergus sur la route sont compris dans cette 
somme de 190 piastres payées par charge: je ne parle que du prix actuel”. 

(b) Notice du consul Français:“La maison Fraissinet est la seule qui mette les marc- 
handises а couvert. Mais les Grecs n’en font pas moins payer le droit de magasinage aussi 
cher”. i 


Selon le tableau ci-haut mentionné, il y avait 104 heures et demie de marche 
ou 12 а 13 jours de caravane en été de Klech а Brod. On ne compte beaucoup 
plus depuis Scutari par des chemins d’ailleurs difficilement inhabités et dange- 
reux dans toutes les saisons. Les caravanes de Salonique à Brod employèrent 
en été même 40 jours au moins. La voiture de Klech à Brod par Serajevo était 
de 97 а 100 piastres. De Scutari elle était de 180 et de 250 А 270 de Salonique 
à Brod. Il y avait donc un bénéfice de 150 piastres et de 100% sur le prix de 
voiture et sur le nombre des journées, à porter les marchandises par la voie di- 
recte de Klech à Brod au lieu de les envoyer de Salonique et de Scutari. Le même 
avantage se trouvait également si l’on voudrait comparer А la route de Kiech à 
Brod celles de Salonique et de Scutari а Vidin et А Orsova. Ainé remarque que 
la distance entre ces villes assurait toujours des bénéfices incalculables aux 
négociants qui feraient transiter les marchandises par Klech, Serajevo et Brod. 
Cette dernière route avait d'ailleurs un avantage inappréciable, non seulement 
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parce que elle épargnait la moitié des frais et de temps, mais parce qu’ elle 
présentait plus de sureté, - 

Le consul Frangais nous raconte que le chemin entre Mostar et Serajevo 
était montueux, basé et difficile. Mostar était une ville aussi grande et populeu- 
se que Trawnik. La route de Serajevo à Brod était aussi longue, mais moins 

" mauvaise qu’à Costainizza. La charge de Serajevo à Brod пе coûtait d’ailleurs 
‘ que de 40 à 50 piastres, tandis que celle pour Costainizza se payait de 75 à 80. 
' Le pays était très peuplé, surtout depuis Serajevo jusqu'à Vissok et depuis 
Cotorsco jusqu’à Brod. Il y avait des khans en bois, assez considérables et des 
maisons sur toute la route de deux à trois et tout au plus de quatre heures”. 
Ainé continue à nous donner les principales stations de son itinéraire comme 
ainsi: “On suivit presque toujours la vallée de la Bosna qu’on ne passait ja- 
‘mais que sur des ponts de bois. Vissok était un endroit considérable et on y 
voyait beaucoup d’antiquités. La moitié de la population (3.000 âmes), était 
Catholique à ce que m’avait confirmé le curé de l’église catholique à Serajevo. 
‘A la moitié de la route, était le gros bourg de Maglay qui était très commer- 
‚gant, mais depuis le début de la première révolution des Serbes (1804-1813), 
le commerce y était beaucoup tombé. On y voyait aussi qu’à Vissok et a Co- 
torsco des mosquées en pierre. Cotorsco situé entre Brod et Maglaÿ avait une 
forteresse délabrée. Le fleuve Bosna commençait d’être navigable à Ghesba, 
mais la navigation était dangereuse à cause des cataractes et des bas fonds. 
Tl n'était sûre et bon dans toutes les saisons que depuis Dubo} "98, 


De Trawnik à Sign 
De Trawnik à Scopia 
De Scopia à Kouprés 
De Kouprés à Senitza 
De Senitza à Liwno 
De Liwno au Prolog 
De Prolog à Sign 


+ с U a A 
3 


Et de Sign à Spalatio 8 heures 27 heures 


Pendant son séjour & Trawnik Fourcade Ainé s’occupa à rédiger son. 
journal de voyage depuis Costainizza?'. L'hiver dans cette ville était très ri- 


34. AMAE, c.c., Salonique, vol. 17, f. 22. 

35. AMAE, c.c., Salonique, vol. 17, ff. 22-23. 

36. AMAE, c.c., Salonique, vol. 17, f. 23. 

37. AMAE, c-c., Salonique, vol. 17,f. 1 où ce qui suit: "J'ai profité de mon séjour à Costai- 
nizza pour me bien soustraire des causes propres à faire fleurir le commerce du Levant, pou 
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goureux. Il avait beaucoup souffert en traversant les hautes montagnes dela 
Bosnie pour arriver à Trawnik.. Lorsqu'il arriva à Costainizza, l'inondation 
du fleuve. Unna avait surtout endommagé les balles de coton qui se trouvaient 
jetées sur la rive turque. On construisit en trois jours un pont nommé l’Unniz- 
za et l'on songea à transporter dans le lazaret tous les cotons entassés sur la 
rive turque. 

Le bourg de Pridor était assis sur la Sanna, petite riviére navigable qui 
creusait une belle vallée nourriciére. La riviére se jetait six lieues plus loin à 
l'ouest dans l'Unna qui formait le lazaret de Costainizza. Depuis l'hiver, les 
caravanistes craignant de remonter par terre jusqu'à ce dernier endroit, lais- 
sérent toutes les marchandises à Pridor d’oü les bäteaux les portérent sur la 
rive Illyrienne. Ils épargnérent ainsi huit heures de mauvais chemin, et comme 
la route depuis Vacoup jusqu'à Trawnik suivait une voie romaine assez bien 
conservée dans quelques partie, cette route serait, à l'avis d'Ainé, désormais 
suivie, et Pridor allait devenir l'entrepót de Costainizza®. Le capitaine de cette 
bourgade se trouvait ainsi le protecteur des commerçants Français, le juge des 
caravanistes et le maître de la navigation du fleuve Unna. 

. Fourcade Ainé a eu aussi la chance de connaître à Costainizza le comman- 
г. dant Turc de la Croatie. En se référant sur leur rencontre il écrit les suivants: 
` “Le Général Commandant de la Croatie militaire était content de ce capitaine 
et j'avois plaisir à cultiver son amitié. Cette reconnoissance que je lui devois 
comme frangois est devenue une affaire personnelle. J'en ai regu l'accueil, le 
plan honnéte et le plan amical. Il m'a rendu le premier sa visite, et cette inno- 
vation si contraire à l'orgueil musulman a fait une grande sensation dans le 
pays. Je n'ai pas tardé à m'apercevoir que le pacha de Bosnie prévenu par M. 
David m'avait fortement recommandé. En effet indépendamment du Bour- 
gouda que mon collègue avoit eu la bonté de m'envoyer, le Vésir avoit écrit 
une lettre particuliére que le Capitaine de Pridor m'a montrée. Mais les poli- 
tesses ne sont pas les seuls avantages que j'ai retirés; j'ai fait faire justice de 
quelques caravanistes dont des négociants Italiens avoient à se plaindre et j'ai 
obtenu pour mon voyage des moyens de transport qui m'ont épargné à moitié 
des frais"99, 

Le consul Frangais compta la distance de Sign à Cluis-calé à quatre heu- 
res. La montagne qui séparait la Bosnie et la Dalmatie aux environs de Sign 
s'appelait Prolog. "Elle était formée de laves et les traditions locales étaient 


être utile à ce commerce en général et aux négaiants en particulier, pour éclairer la justice de 
M. le Gouverneur sur les obstacles dont la nouvelle route étoit semée et sur les moyens de les 
anéantir”, 

38. AMAE, c.c., Salonique, vol. 17, ff. 1-2. 

39, AMAE, c.c., Salonique. vol. 17, f. 2. 
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' d'accord avec l’état des lieux en y plaçant le cratère d’un .ancien völcar. On 


t 


apercut sur cette montagne en suivant la route de Trawnik à Spalato les restes 
d'un chemin carossable étant l'ancienne voie ‘militaire des’ Romains. Il.fau- 
drait deux heures pour la monter et autant pour la descendre, ce qu'il était 
impossible de faire en voiture. Mais plusieurs personnes:qui firent le-chemin 


' assurérent Ainé que depuis Trawnik jusqu'à Prolog, la route était T presque 
" toujours en plaine et praticable en été pour l'artillerief. | ^-^ 


Selon les renseignements du consul Frangais la route entre Sign et Trawnik 
était remplie de villages que les chrétiens, orthodoxes et catholiques peuplè- 
rent en quantité. Scopia était une ville dont le district était gouverné par un 


_ vézir dépendant de celui de Trawnik. La population de Іа ville. «était de- quante 


A. De Seraglio à Scutari*! 


mille ämes tout au plus. 


| À. Itinéraires détaillés de Seraglio à Scutari, de Seraglio à Brod, de Salonique à 


Scutari, de Salonique à Trawnik et de Salonique à Jannina; - 
De Seraglio à Pracia heures | 
De Pracia à Zainiza 

De Zainiza à Plievlé 

De Plievlé à Ouvranesi 
D’Ouvranesi à Bielopoli 
De Bielopoli А Ouberani 
D’Ouberani à Agusina . 
D’Agusina à Scozi 

De Scozi а Hoti 

D’Hoti а Scutari 


+ 


'O0 00. OO In W 00.00 OO 


3 heures | 


В. Itinéraire détaillé de Seraglio à Brod., оп compte 6 т de caraväñe en 
étés, 
De Seraglio à Vissok 
De Vissok à Couckhan 
De Couckhan à Gouloubin 
De Gouloubin à Ghesba 
De Ghesba à Maglaÿ - 


en НОЯ 


“a AAA 


40. AMAE, c.c., Salonique, vol. 17, f. 23. 
41. AMAE, c.c., Salonique, vol. 17, f. 23. : : à 
42. AMAE, c.c., Salonique, vol. 17, f. 23, . 1. 1. 
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De Jenibazar 4 Cenicha 10 lieues 
De Cenicha 4 Prepos 10” 
De Prepos & Tacheliza 8 d: 
De Tacheliza à Chanicha 8 ” 
De Chanicha à Prachi 

De Prachi а Bosna - Serai 9 М 
De Bosna - Serai à Jaousa 8 = 
De Jaousa а Trawnik 8 є 


E. Route de Salonique й Jannina®. 


De Salonique à Tikeli 2 lieues 
De Tikeli à Catarina 14 ш 
De Catarina а Larissa 16 n 
on passe la vallée de Tempé de Larissa 12 " 
De Cukala au Kan de Metzovale 

Du Kan de Metzova à Jannina... 16 Е 


10. En terminant les riches informations tirées des précieux mémoires de 
Fourcade Ainé, le consul Français nous donne une image complete de la si- 
tuation des chrétiens en Bosnie au début du XIXe siècle. D’ailleurs pendant 
son séjour dans cette province il eut la chance de se mettre en contact avec 
plusieurs habitants chrétiens et d’approfondir sur leur état politique. À propos 
il écrit: “Les habitants de Bosna Seraglio sont indépendants, ennemis du Pacha 
et très peu portés à exécuter ses ordres, fanatiques ennemis des francs...55. 
Ne perdons jamais de vue que tout dépend en Turquie de la blâme ou de l'ami- 
tié des Grands. Ici, tout est contre les Chrétiens. La Réligion consacre comme 
des répresailles tous les attentats contre les Infidéles de la maniére à ce que le 
Juge, libre de remords, et de crainte, les commet quand ille peut impunément, 
avec sang froid et plaisir. Les Seigneurs que le Commerce des Etrangers enri- 
chit, que leurs voyages à Constantinople familiarisent avec nous, sont les seuls 
de qui nous puissions attendre un peu de raison et de justice. Le peuple avec 
toute l'énergie de fanatisme ne conçoit pas cette influence de l’Etranger. Il ne 
cesse de mander dans son Roi qu'il suppose invincible et dans des officiers Mu- 
sulmans des égards et cette amitié pour des Infidéles... Mais vaincu par le 
besoin et courbé par l'habitude, il respecte ceux que les chefs paroissent ména- 
ger. Ces derniers aiment à étre caressés. Ils ne craignent pas la Porte. Ils aiment 
qu'on leur ait des obligations"*", 


45. AMAE, c.c., Salonique, vol. 17, f. 176. 
46. AMAE, c.c., Salonique, vol. 17, f. 5. 
47. AMAE, c.c., Salonique, vol. 17, f. 14. 
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De Maglaÿ à Oussoura 
D’Oussoura à Duboÿ 

De Duboÿ à Mayavitza 
De Maÿavitza à Cotorsco 
De Cotorsco à Kircha 
De Kircha à Coleba 

De Coleba à Brod . 


ъс 0 > lo la 


Total 35 1/2 heures 


C. Route de Salonique à Scutari®. 
De Salonique à Jenige 7 
De Jenige & Vodi 8 
De Vodi à Gornizova 7 
De Gornizova а Turbeli 5 
De Turbeli а Monastiri 6 
De Monastiri à Reme 8 
De Reme à Tartrunga 7 
De Tartrunga а Suir 7 T 
De Suir à Albasan 6 
De Albasan à Tirana 12 
De Tirana à Mamoras 7 
De Mamoras à Dratmac 7 
De Dratmac à Tezele 3 
De Tezele à Scutari 6 


D. Route de Salonique à Trawnik'*, 


De Salonique à Clisari 7 lieues 
De Clisari à Serres Il j 
De Serres à Menlik 4 ” 
De Menlik à Petrichi 9 2 
De Petrichi à Strounga 10” 
: De Strounga а Radovi 6 2 
De Radovi à Schiup  - 8 T 
"Де Schiup à Comanova I2. * 
De Comanova à Pristina. — Е 
De Pristina а Sichiterna 5 ” 
De Sichiterna à Jenibazar 12 " 


43. AMAE, c.c., Salonique, vol. 17, f. 176. 
44. AMAE, c.c., Salonique, vol. 17, f. 176. 


FARUK SEN 


PARTEIEN UND WAHLEN IN DER TÜRKEI 
1. Die politische Entwicklung der Türkei von 1973 bis Juni 1977 


Die ersten Wahlen, die nach dem Militärputsch von 1971 im Jahre 1973 
in der Türkei stattfanden, -brachten eine Überraschung mit sich. Denn aus ihnen 
gingen als Wahlsieger — allerdings nicht mit absoluter Mehrheit — die Sozia- 
Idemokraten (C. H.P. = Cumhuriyet Halk Partisi = Republikanische Volkspar- 
tei) unter Führung von Bülent Ecevit hervor. Da keine Partei die absolute Mehr- 
heit im Parlament erreicht hatte, entstand zunüchst eine dreieinhalb Monate 
dauernde Regierungskrise. Weder konnten die rechtsorientierten Parteien eine 
Koalition bilden, noch erklärte sich eine dieser Parteien dazu bereit, mit der . 
CHP zu koalieren. SchlieBlich stimmte die Heilspartei (MSP — Milli Selamet 
Partisi), eine islamisch ausgerichtete konservative Partei unter Führung von 
Professor Necmettin Erbakan, einer Regierungsbildung mit der CHP zu. Al- 
lerdings scheiterte diese Koalitionsregierung bereits nach acht Monaton. Ur- 
sache hierfür war die Zypernkrise einerseits und andererseits die Diskrepanz 
zwischen den ökonomischen Konzepten beider Parteien. 

Im Anschluß an die Regierung Ecevit kam es zu einer Phase von über- 
parteilichen Regierungen, da sich die Parteien wieder nicht darüber einigen 
konnten, in welcher Form eine Koalition zu bilden sei. Im April 1975 endlich 
bildete der Vorsitzende der Gerechtigkeitspartei (AP == Adalet Partisi), Süley- 
man Demirel, eine Regierung mit drei Koalitionspartnern: der Heilspartei, 
der Nationalistischen Bewegungspartei (MHP = Milliyetci Harekêt Partisi) 
und der Republikanischen Vertrauenspartei (CGP = Cumhuriyet Güven Par- 
tisi). 

Während der Regierung dieser “Nationalistischen Front”, wie sie sich 
selbst nannte, von 1975 bis Juni 1977 entstanden immer größere Schwierig- 
keiten für die Türkei. Diese Zeit ist gekennzeichnet durch heftige Studenten- 
unruhen, insbesondere durch gewalttätige Aktionen von Rechtsextremisten 
— Anhängern der Nationalistischen Bewegungspartei — und ihren Komman- 
dos, die häufig in blutigen Auseinandersetzungen endeten, von der Regierung 
nicht nur geduldet, sondern indirekt unterstützt. 

Ein weiteres Problem stellte die rapide steigende Inflation dar, die dieTür- 
kei an den Rand des ökonomischen Ruins führte. Ab April machte sich fer: 
ner das Devisentief verstärkt bemerkbar. “Die schlechte Devisenlage resul- 
tiert nach Angaben des in Ankara erscheinenden Informationsdienstes ‘Brie- 
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fing’ aus dem unerwartet starken Rückgang des türkischen Exportgeschäftes 
im ersten Vierteljahr 1977. Hinzu kommen die schlagartig gestiegenen Rüstungs- 
aufwendungen, die nun wegen des anhaltenden amerikanischen Waffenliefe- 
rungsstops in harten Devisen beglichen werden müssen”. (Evangelos Antona- 
ros in ‘Die Welt’, Nr. 121 1977). . 

Zu diesem, in deii letzten Monaten immer deutlicher werdenden Staats- 
defizit und den steigenden Auslandsschulden kamen zahlreiche ungeplante, 
nur für politische Zwecke getätigte Investitionen und etliche Bestechungsaf- 
füren, in die auch Regierungsmitglieder verwickelt waren. All diese Faktoren 
charakterisieren die politische Situation der Türkei vor den Wahlen im Juni1977. 

Zunáchst war es zweifelhaft, ob und wie die Wahlen würden stattfinden 
kónnen, nachdem mehrere Attentate in Mittel — und Ostanatolien gegen B: 
Ecevit verübt worden waren und die Demonstration zum 1. Mai zu blutigen 
Auseinandersetzungen geführt hatte. Insgesamt ist festzustellen, daB dér tür- 
kische Wahlkampf extrem hart verlaufen ist. B 


II. Entstehung, Konzeption und Zielsetzung der Parteien, die sich an den Wahlen 
im Juni 1977 beteiligt haben 


Die Türkische Sozialistische Arbeiterpartei, die Sozialistische Revolu- 
tionáre Partei, die Partei der Arbeiter, die Nationale Ordnungspartei urid dié 
Bevólkerungspartei wurden zu den Wahlen nicht zugelassen, da sie die hierfür 
erforderlichen Mindestvoraussetzungen nicht erfüllten. Aus diesem Grund 
kann auf ihre Darstellung verzichtet werden. 

Zur Wahl stellten sich acht Parteien, deren Programme und ökonomische 


Konzepte zum besseren Verständnis der Wahlergebnisse im folgenden kurz 
skizziert werden. 


1. Türkische Arbeiterpartei, TIP (= Türkiye Is Partisi) Vorsitzender: 
Behice Boran. 


Die Türkische Arbeiterpartei wirkte nach dem Militärputsch im Jahre 
1960 im Parlament mit, wurde jedoch 1971 von dem Militärregime, das im 
selben Jahr durch einen Putsch die Macht ergriffen hatte, anläßlich einschnei- 
dender Verfassungsänderungen verboten. Nach ihrer Neugründung kurz vor 
den diesjährigen Wahlen bekannte sie sich zur marxistischen Linie. Sie beab- 
sichtigt die Verstaatlichung des Bank — und Versicherungswesens, des Ex- 
ports und des Imports, und will die Gesetze zur Aussperrung von Arbeitneh- 
mern im Streikfalle aufheben. Ferner stehen die Gründung einer Arbeitslo- 
senversicherung für Arbeiter und Bauern und die Gewährung des Streikreclits 


Y 
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und des Rechts, Gewerkschaften zu gründen für die Beamten in ihrem Pro- 
gramm. 

2. Türkische Gemeinsamkeitspartei, TBP (= Türkiye Birlik Partisi), Vor- 
sitzender: Mustafa Timisi. 

Nachdem die Türkische Gemeinsamkeitspartei zunächst vor einem reli- 
‚giösen Hintergrund gegründet worden war, entwickelte sie sich von 1972 an zu 
einer linksorientierten Partei. 

Ihre Wahlpropaganda basierte im wesentlichen darauf, daß die Republi- 
kanische Volkspartei im Falle ihres Wahlsieges gegen den Faschismus in der 
Türkei nicht genügend Initiative würde entwickeln können, so daß diese Auf- 
gabe der TBP als ebenfalls linksstehender Partei zufiele. 

Sowohl die Türkische Arbeiterpartei als auch die Gemeinsamkeitspartei 
stellten zwar eine Konkurrenz für die CHP dar; da sie sich jedoch nur in weni- 
gen Städten an den Wahlen beteiligten, sprach man ihnen von vornherein 
keine wesentliche Bedeutung für den Ausgang der Wahl zu, eine Prognose, die 
durch das Wahlergebnis bestätigt wurde. 


3. Republikanische Vertrauenspartei, CGP (= EN Güven Partisi), 
Vorsitzender: Turhan Feyzioglu. 

Die Gründung der Republikanischen Vertrauenspartei ist letztlich auf 
einen Konkurrenzkampf zwischen Professor Feyzioglu, der zunächst der CHP 
angehörte, und dem damaligen Parteisekretär der CHP, B. Ecevit, zurück- 
zuführen. Nachdem Professor Feyzioglu im Anschluß an gravierende Diffe- 
renzen mit Ecevit bei den Wahlen zum Parteivorstand eine Niederlage hinneh- 
men mußte, verließ er Ende der sechziger Jahre mit seinen Anhängern die CHP, 
um die Republikanische Vertrauenspartei zu gründen. 

Nach ihren eigenen Aussagen verfolgt die Partei die kemalistische Linie, 
wie sie Kemal Atatürk aufgezeigthat, vermag aber kein ökonomisches Kon- 
zept anzubieten. 


4. Demokratische Partei, DP (= Demokratik Partisi), Vorsitzender: Fer- 
ruh Bozbeyli. 

Bei der Gründung der Demokratischen Partei lassen sich Parallelen zur 
Gründung der Vertrauenspartei erkennen. Die Demokratische Partei ging aus 
Konflikten zwischen dem Parteiführer der Gerechtigkeitspartei Süleyman 
Demirel und einer Gruppe von Parteimitgliedern unter der Führung von Boz- 
nn ‚hervor, die sich 1971 von der Partei trennten und die Demokratische 

Partei gründeten. 

Diese vertritt — von zahlreichen Großgrundbesitzern unterstützt — die 
zur Zeit bestehende feudale Ordnung, verfügt jedoch weder über eine eigene 
Ideologie noch über eine bestimmte ökonomische Zielsetzung. 
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Ihre Wahlpropaganda erschöpft sich in der Darstellung von Demirels 
Bestechungsaffäre und von weiteren Bestechungsskandalen, in die Gerechtig- 
keitsparlamentarier verwickelt sind. . 


‚5. Partei der Nationalistischen Bewegung, МИР (= Milliyeci Hareket Par- 
tisi), Vorsitzender: Alpaslan Türkesch. 

Die Partei der Nationalistischen Bewegung, die neo - faschistisch einge- 
stellt ist, strebt in erster Linie nach der Befreiung aller Türkvölker in Asien, 
speziell in der Sowjetunion. Ihre Ideologie fundiert auf dem Gedanken der 
Gründung einer Großtürkei. 

Die Zielsetzung dieser Partei wird “Nationale Doktrin der Neun Lichter” 
genannt. (vgl. Özyönetim von Prof. Dr. Orhan Türkdogan, 1977, 8. 236). 

Die “Neun Lichter” sind: 


a) Nationalismus 

b) Idealismus 

c) Ehrgefühl 

d) Wissenschaft 

e) Einheit 

f) Bauernschaft 

g) Freiheit und Selbständigkeit 
h) Fortschritt 

i) Industrie 


(Özyönetim von Prof. Dr. Orhan Türkdogan, 1977, S. 236). 

` “Als Führer eines großtürkischen Volkes, dessen Stämme sich weit über 
die Sowjetunion bis in die Mongolei erstrecken, 180 Millionen Menschen um- 
fassend, meldet der heute 60 Jahre alte Oberst Weltmachtansprüche an.”. 
(Hans Jürgen Krüger in der F.A.Z. vom 3.6.77 über den Parteivorsitzenden 
Türkesch). 

, Als Führer der Nationalistischen Bewegungspartei konnte Oberst Alpaslan 
Türkesch während der Koalitionszeit mit Demirel seine Jugendorganisation 
aufbauen und mit Hilfe eines der Partei nahestehenden Gewerkschaftsbundes 
selbst unter den Arbeitern Fuß fassen. : A 

. Als große Gefahr für die türkische Demokratie lehnen die Neo-Faschi- 
sten sowohl das marxistische System als auch den Kapitalismus ab. (vgl. 
Özyönetim von Prof. Dr. Orhan Türkdogan, 1977, S. 241). 

Statt dessen schlagen sie einen “Dritten Weg” vor, ein Konzept, dem sie 
indes durch ihren engen Kontakt mit den türkischen Großkapitalisten widers- 
prechen, die während der Regierungszeit der “Nationalistischen Front”. ihre 
spekulativen Gewinne auf Kosten breiter Bevölkerungsschichten in großem 
Maße gesteigert haben. Stellt man das Programm der Nationalistischen Bewe- 
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gungspartei dem der Republikanischen Volkspartei gegenüber, so wird deu- 
tlich, daß die MHP das ökonomische Konzept der CHP “Volkssektor” als 
“Nationalsektor” und das Konzept” Errichtung der Zentraldörfer” als “land- 
wirtschaftliche Zentrale” übernommen und nach eigenem Muster aufgebaut 
hat. (vel. Özyönetim von Prof. Dr. Orhan Türkdogan, 1977, S. 260). 

“Türkesch baute gleichsam als Privatarmee eine schwerbewaffnete Ju- 
gendorganisation auf, deren Mitglieder sich ‘Idealisten’ (Ülkücüler) oder 
‘Graue Wölfe’ nennen und die ‘Ausrottung der roten Anarchie’, die Verfol- 
gung von Kommunisten, Freimaurern, Zionisten mit allen Mitteln betreiben. 
Die ‘Kommandos’, wie Türkeschs Leibgarde gemeinhin heißt, haben mit 
Sicherheit das Gros der politischen Morde in der Türkei während der vergan- 
‚genen Jahre zu verantworten". (Aufpeitschen und Abknallen von Olaf Ihlau 
in der Süddeutschen Zeitung vom 24.5.77). 

Die MHP, die besonders von Seiten Jugendlicher starken Zuspruch FICA 
arbeitet intensiv zusammen mit vielen rechtseingestellten Universitätsprofes- 
soren, was die Entwicklung und Verbreitung ihres philosophischen und ókono- 
mischen Konzeptes betrifft. 


6. Nationale Heilspartei, MSP (= Milli Selamet Partisi), Vorsitzender: 
Professor Necmettin Erbakan. 

Die Heilspartei unter Führung von Professor Erbakan, der in- Aachen 
während des zweiten Weltkrieges promoviert hat, baut ihr Programm auf der 
Rückkehr des Kalifats und der Reislamisierung der Türkei auf. 

Erbakan lehnt alle vertraglichen Bindungen der Türkei mit der westichen 
Welt ab, statt dessen will er einen gemeinsamen Wirtschaftsmarkt.mit den 
arabischen Ländern aufbauen und die Industrialisierung der Türkei voran- 
treiben. 

Die Lösungsvorschläge der Partei für Probleme zwischen Arbeitnehmern 
und Arbeitgebern und für andere gesellschaftliche Konflikte basieren letztlich 
auf dem Gedanken der islamischen Brüderschaft. Mit ihren Vorschlägen nach 
dem Koran will sie die bestehenden Probleme lösen und die Jugend nach islà- 
mischen Gesetzen- und islamischer Philosophie zu einer neuen Moral erziehen. 
Zu diesem Zweck gründete sie während der Regierungszeit der “Nationalisti- 
schen Front” über dreihundert Islamische Mittelschulen und weitere — nach 
türkischem Recht nicht zugelassene — “Koran - Schulen” für Kinder zwischen 
dem vierten und neunten Lebensjahr. 

Die Partei sucht ihre Wählerschaft in der Gruppe der kleinen Geschäft- 
sleute in Anatolien einerseits und andererseits in der der stark religiös einge- 
stellten Bauern in den mittelanatolianischen Städten. 


7. Gerechtigkeitspartei, AP (= Adalet Partisi), Vorsitzender: Süleyman 
. Demirel. 
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Die Gerechtigkeitspartei, die nach den Wahlen von 1965 und 1969 allein 
die Regierung hatte bilden können, verlor bei den Wahlen im Jahre 1973 ihre 
Führungsrolle und konnte sich hinter der Republikanischen Volkspartei nur 
noch als zweitstärkste Partei behaupten. 

“Die Gerechtigkeitspartei, 1961 als Nachfolgerin der aufgelösten Demo- 
kratischen Partei Menderes gegründet, verstand sich von Anfang an als Interes- 
senvertreterin der Großbourgeoisie und der Großgrundbesitzer.” (Brigitte 
Heinrich und Jürgen Roth in Partner Türkei oder Folter für die Freiheit des 
Westens, 1973, S. 68). 

Demirel legte während seiner Regierungszeit großes Gewicht auf die 
Zusammenarbeit mit den U.S.A., förderte aber neben ausländischen Investi- 
tionen auch die Privatinitiative. Zugleich wuchs auch die militärische Abhän- 
gigkeit von den U.S.A. immer mehr, und innerhalb der NATO verpflichtete 
sich die Türkei, die größte Armee in Europa zu unterhalten. (vgl. Avcioglu, 
Dogan, in Türkiyenin Düzeni, 2. Band, 1971, S. 612). 

Das ökonomische Ziel der Gerechtigkeitspartei, die ihre Wähler vorwie- 
gend unter Bauern und Vertretern der GroBund Kleinbourgeoisie findet, stellt 
sich letztlich als Unterstützung der türkischen Privatindustrie dar. 


8. Republikanische Volkspartei, CHP (= Cumhuriyet Halk Partisi), Vor- 
sitzender: Biilent Ecevit. 

Das ökonomische Konzept der Republikanischen Volkspartei, die 1973 
als stärkste Partei aus den Wehlen hervorging, findet seine Grundlage in einer 
türkischen Version des “Dritten Weges”, nämlich dem “Volkssektor”. 

“Ein wirtschaftspolitisches Konzept mit der Bezeichnung Volkssektor 
wurde zum ersten Male im September 1973 im Parteiprogramm der Republi- 
kanischen Volkspartei umrissen, das unter dem Titel Für bessere Tage die Pläne 
dieser Partei im Falle eines Wahlsieges veröffentlichte”. (Faruk Sen, “Türkei 
— Volkssektor; gemeinwirtschaftliche Elemente im Programm der Republi- 
kanischen Volkspartei”, in: Nr. 40, Arbeiten der Abteilung Entwicklungslän- 
derforschung der Friedrich — Ebert — Stiftung, S. 4). 

“Hierin wurde die Idee folgendermaßen umrissen: Der Volkssektor setzt 
sich aus Genossenschaften, Sozialversicherungen, Volksaktiengesellschaften, 
Organisationen der türkischen Arbeitnehmer im Ausland, Gewerkschaften 
und ihren wirtschaftlichen Einrichtungen zusammen. Investitionen der Arbei- 
ter, Angestellten und Bauern, die normalerweise einzeln oder in kleineren Grup- 
pen keine Möglichkeit haben zu investieren, werden vom Staat unterstützt und 
in jeder Hinsicht gefördert”. (Faruk Sen, ebenda, S. 7). 

“Als wichtigste Programmpunkte sind zu nennen: 

a) Eine schnellere ökonomische Entwicklung, verbunden mit größerer 

sozialer Gerechtigkeit innerhalb der demokratischen Gesellschaft; 
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b) Kampf gegen Spekulationen und Transaktionen auf Kosten der gesell- 
schaftlichen Entwicklung; 

c) Öffentliche Kontrolle der Bergbauindustrie; 

d) Förderung der Zusammenschlüsse der Bauern genauso wie der Laden- 
besitzer, um größere und effektivere Unternehmenseinheiten zu bilden; 

e) Auch bei Beibehaltung einer privaten Wirtschaft ist eine höhere soziale 
Gerechtigkeit durch den Kampf gegen die Ausbeutung anzustreben. 

Für die arbeitende Bevölkerung müssen Instrumente geschaffen werden, 
um durch Mitbestimmung eine stärkere Partizipation im Produktionsbereich 
zu erreichen”. (Faruk Sen, ebenda, S. 7/8). 

“Da der gesamte Volkssektor sich im Stadium der Planung oder der an- 
fänglichen Implementierung befand, kann die Struktur des Volkssektors nur 
oberflächlich und vorläufig wiedergegeben werden. 

— Bestehende Organisationen sollten eingegliedert werden oder neuzu- 

chaffende Organisationen sollten Lenkungsfunktion übernehmen. 

— Organisationen für den Volkssektor befanden sich entweder noch im 
Stadium der Planung wie die Holdings und die Banken, oder die 
Planungen sind schon abgeschlossen, aber das Parlament hatte sie 
noch nicht genehmigt. 

— Eingliederung der Sozialversicherungen als Kapitalsammelstellen in 
den Volkssektor; Motivierung dieser Unternehmen, im Volkssektor 
selbst zu investieren; Förderung der türkischen Arbeitnehmergesell- 
schaften in der Bundesrepublik Deutschland bei ihren Investitionen in 
der Türkei; | 

— In jedem Fall bildeten gut organisierte Genossenschaften den Schwer- 
punkt für den Volkssektor”. (Faruk Sen, ebenda, S. 10). 

' Demzufolge sieht die von der CHP geplante Struktur des Volkssektors 
folgendermaßen aus: 


a) Eingliederung schon bestehender Organisationen: 
aa) Eingliederung der staatlichen Sozialversicherungen 
bb) Eingliederung der türkischen Arbeitnehmergesellschaften in дег 
BRD 
cc) Aufnahme von halbstaatlichen Unternehmen 
dd) Integrierung der Organisation OYAK! 
ee) Integration von bestehenden Genossenschaften 


1. Im Jahre 1961 wurde das Projekt ‘OYAK’ erstmalig realisiert: man zog von den 
Bruttolöhnen aller Offiziere 5% ab und verwandte diese Gelder zur Absicherung der Sozial- 
fürsorge innerhalb der Führungsschicht des Militärs, 
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` b) Neugründungen: 
aa) Organisationen für Diensttätige IYAK und MEYAK? 
bb) Gründung von Produktivgenossenschaften 
‘cc) Planung von Volksaktiengesellschaften 


(vgl. Faruk Sen, ebenda, S. 11). 

“Diese Gesichtspunkte sind auch auf dem letzten Parteitag der CHP Ende 
November 1976 in Ankara neu durchdacht worden”. (Faruk Sen, “Wahlen in 
der Türkei — Hoffen auf Ecevit’, in: Die Neue Gesellschaft, Mai 1977). 

Ferner beabsichting die CHP die Einführung eines eigenen Arbeiterselbst- 
verwaltungssystems auf der Grundlage des jugoslawischen Modells und des 
deutschen Mitbestimmungsmodells. 

Die Errichtung von Zentraldörfern (Köykent), ein Schwerpunkt im Wahl-. 
programm der CHP von 1977, vollzieht sich, indem eine bestimmte Anzahl 
von Dörfern nach Ermittlung des optimalen Zentraldorfes mit Zustimmung 
aller Dorfbewohner auf ein Zentraldorf verlegt wird. Diese. Zentralisierung 
bietet. die Möglichkeit, einige tausend Zentralen mit Dienstleistungen und 
Infrastruktur zu versorgen, anstatt in 65.000 Dörfern eine Infrastruktur ein- 
richten zu müssen. (vgl. Basbakan Ecevitte Sohbet, Ankara 1974, S. 36). 


IN. Die Ergebnisse der. Wahlen vom 5. Juni 1977 und ihre Analyse 


Die Wahlen, von der Bevölkerung häufig als “Schicksalswahlen” bezeich- 
` net, verliefen im Gegensatz zu dem vorher geführten Wahlkampf relativ ruhig. 
. Insgesamt gaben 15.390.444 Bürgerihre Stimmen ab, von denen 14.758.814 
gültig waren. (vgl. Hürriyet vom 10.6.77, S. 1). Das bedeutet eine Wahlbeteili- 
gung von 72%, die damit — für türkische Verhältnisse — unerwartet hoch 
liegt. 
Als Sieger ging die Republikanische Volkspartei CHP aus den Wahlen 
hervor. Sie erhielt von den 450 Sitzen im Parlament 213 und vermehrte so ihre 
Parlamentarieranzahl von 185 im Jahre 1973 um 28. 


Das endgültige Wahlergebnis sieht folgendermaßen aus: 


2. Das Konzept 'MEYAK' galt der Unterstützung der Beamten, von deren Gehalt man 
‘ 5% abzog, um diesen Betrag Verkaufsgenossenschaften für die Beamten zur Verfügung zu 
stellen. 

Im Rahmen des Projektes 'TYAK’ sollten den gewerkschaftlich organisierten Arbeitern 
| ebenfalls 5% ihres Einkommens abgezogen werden, womit man — unter Gewinnbeteiligung 
der Arbeiter — Investitionen in sozialen Bereichen und in der Schwerindustrie tätigen 
wollte. 
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Wählerstimmen Wählerstimmen Sitze 


in Prozent 
CHP : 6.117.280 7 41,4% 213 
АР : 5.457.649 36,9% 189 
MSP : 1.271.620 8,6% 24 
MHP : 942.606 6,4% 16 
CGP : 277.059 1,9% 3 
DP : 273.426 1,8% 1 
TBP Е 58.319 0,4% — 
TIP : 20.683 0,1% — 
Unabhängige : 367.172 2,5% 4 


Aus dem Wahlergebnis geht deutlich hervor, daß die beiden großen Par- 
teien AP und CHP einen erheblichen Stimmenzuwachs zu verzeichnen haben. 
1973 erzielte die AP mit 31% der Wählerstimmen 148 Sitze, während die CHP 
34%, der Wählerschaft für sich gewann und damit 186 Abgeordnete ins Parla- 
ment schicken konnte. Ursache hierfür dürfte der Umstand sein, daß die tür- 
kische Bevölkerung der Koalitionsregierungen überdrüssig ist und für die 
Zukunft eine Ein - Parteienregierung bevorzugt. 

Erfolge hat auch die MHP zu verbuchen, die in den letzten vier Jahren die 
Anzahl der ihr zufließenden Stimmen verdreifachen konnte, so daß sie heute 
anstatt drei (im Jahre 1973) sechzehn Sitze im Parlament einnimmt. 

Sowohl MHP als auch CHP haben ihren Stimmenzuwachs in nicht uner-. 
heblichem Maße den Jungwählern zu verdanken. In diesem Jahr waren 4,5 
Millionen Türken zum ersten Mal wahlberechtigt, von denen ein großer Teil 
entweder der Jugendorganisation “Graue Wölfe” angehörte und daher natur- 
gemäß die MHP gewählt hat oder aber die CHP unterstützt hat. Beide Parteien 
hatten sich während der letzten Legislaturperiode darum bemüht, das Wahlal- 
ter von 21 auf 18 Jahre herabzusetzen, konnten diesen Vorschlag jedoch nicht 
durchsetzen. 

Die MSP, die als einzige Partei sowohl an Ecevits als auch an Demirels 
Koalitionsregierung beteiligt war, hielt in beiden Regierungen die Skonomie 
schen Ministerien inne, womit sich ihr die Chance bot, ihre Idee, die Türkei 
ohne ausländische Abhängigkeit zu industrialisieren, zu verwirklichen. Bei 
den diesjährigen Wahlen mußte die MSP Verluste hinnehmen: ihr Stimmenan- : 
teil, der 1973 noch 11,8% betragen hatte, sank auf 8,6%, wodurch sich die 
Anzahl der von ihr eingenommenen Parlamentssitze von 48 auf 24 reduzierte. 
(vgl. Kongar Emre, “MSP ve Türkiye’ nin toplumsal gercegi”, in Milliyet vom 
22.6.77, S. 2). Das mag darauf zurückzuführen sein, daß Professor Erbakan 
sich zu oft in Widersprüche verwickelt und damit das Vertrauen seiner Wähler 
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verloren hat. Außerdem kam es zu Streitigkeiten zwischen den Angehörigen 
zweier Sekten, die Mitglied der Partei sind. 

Größter Verlierer der 1977er Wahlen ist Ferruh Bozbeyli mit seiner Demo- 
kratischen Partei, die nur noch über einen Sitz im Parlament verfügt, während 
sie 1973 noch 49 Sitze einnahm. Nachdem ihr 1973 ca. 10% der Wähler ihre 
Stimme gegeben hatten, waren es in diesem Jahr nur noch 1,8%. Für diesen 
großen Verlust der DP ist nicht zuletzt der Vorsitzende der Gerechtigkeitspar- 
tei, Demirel, verantwortlich, der es verstand, durch geschickte Manipulationen 
etliche Parlamentarier der DP während der letzten zwei Jahre für sich und 
seine Partei zu gewinnen. Nicht nur die Abgeordneten, sondern auch deren 
Wähler wechselten daraufhin die Partei. 

Die Verluste der Republikanischen Vertrauenspartei und die Mißerfolge 
der beiden linksorientierten Parteien, TBP und TIP, stellen keine Überras- 
chung dar, sondern wurden in der Türkei seit langem vorhergesehen. 

Abschließend bleibt festzustellen, wo die beiden Gewinner dieser Wahlen, 
die AP und die CHP in regionaler Hinsicht Stimmen gewonnen haben. 

Die CHP konnte besonders in den Großstädten Ankara, Istanbul und 
Izmir einen erheblichen Stimmenzuwachs erzielen. In diesen, wie auch in ande- 
ren industrialisierten Städten, findet die Partei ihre Wählerschaft unter der 
arbeitenden Bevölkerung und den Intellektuellen. Auf dem Land hingegen 
vermochte die CHP keine so große Wählerschaft für sich zu gewinnen. Hier 
erzielte vielmehr die Gerechtigkeitspartei große Erfolge, was darauf zurück- 
zuführen ist, daß in den ländlichen Gebieten der Türkei noch immer das Feu- 
dalsystem herrscht, das von der AP vertreten wird. 


IV. Die Zukunftsaussichten nach den Wahlen 


« Obwohl Bülent Ecevit mit seiner Republikanischen Volkspartei Sieger 
der Wahl ist, ändert diese Ergebnis die Situation der Türkei nicht wesentlich- 
Zwar haben die Sozialdemokraten ihre Stellung im Parlament erheblich ver- 
bessern können , so daß die Gerechtigkeitspartei wiederum nur die zweitstärkste 
Fraktion bildet, jedoch nimmt die MSP erneut die Schlüsselposition zur Bil- 
dung einer Regierung ein, eine Rolle, die diese Partei in der Vergangenheit 
stark genutzt hat, und die sie, wie aus verschiedenen Interviews hervorgeht, ' 
auch in Zukunft nutzen wird. 

Die Türkei, die vor großen innen — und außenpolitischen Problemen steht, 
nämlich der Lösung des Zypern-Konfliktes, dem Waffenembarg o der U.S.A., 
der Verbesserung des Assoziationsvertrages mit der Europäischen Gemein- 
schaft, der hohen Inflationsrate, politischen Unruhen, der Diskrepanz zwischen 
der Einkommenshöhe innerhalb der Bevölkerung und dem Außenhandelsdefi- 
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zit; braucht eine stabile und dauerhafte Regierung mit klaren Mehrheitsver- 
hältnissen. Das Minderheitskabinett von B. Ecevit konnte Anfang Juli die 
Vertrauensstimme des Parlaments, die nach türkischen Recht zur Übernahme 
der Regierung erforderlich ist, nicht für sich gewinnen, ein Umstand, der von 
allen fortschrittlichen Kräften in der Türkei, aber auch von einem Teil der 
Industriellen, sehr bedauert wurde. 

Somit kam es erneut zu Koalitionsgesprächen zwischen AP, MSP und 
MHP, die in Kürze eine Regierung, eine neue “Nationalistische Front”, bilden 
werden. Diese Entwicklung läßt vermuten, daß die Türkei in Zukunft in noch 
stärkerem Maße zum Faschismus tendieren wird als zur Zeit der ersten “Na- 
tionalistischen Front”, da die Neo-Faschisten (MHP) nun mit ihren 16 Ab- 
geordneten stärkeren Einfluß in der Regierung ausüben können. 


АТН. ANGELOPOULOS 


POPULATION DISTRIBUTION OF GREECE TODAY ACCORDING 
TO LANGUAGE NATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS AND RELIGION 


(ON THE BASIS OF OFFICIAL STATISTICS AND CENSUS RETURNS) 


The mass settlement of Moslems throughout the Balkan Peninsula, in 

combination with successive movements of Moslem, Greek and Slav popula- 
tions, especially in the Peninsula’s central regions, brought about substantial 
modifications in the ethnic and linguistic composition of the Balkan Peninsula 
during the period of Ottoman rule. 
'  Moslem, Slav and Jewish intruders repeatedly made their way, whether 
violently or peacefully, into Macedonia in particular. There they grouped 
themselves into separate communities and lived side by side with the indige- 
nous Greek population which, in spite of these intrusions, kept up its own 
extremely flourishing communities in the cities and villages and never lost 
its supremacy in the intellectual and economic life of Macedonia. 

The ethnic problem of Macedonia arose as a natural consequence of all 
this. It became exacerbated with time, particularly during the period of the 
Macedonian Question (1870-1912), when these alien and heterodox communi- 
ties were pressured into racial tension, open antagonism and mutual slaughter. 
The liberation of Macedonia by the neighbouring Balkan countries of Greece, 
Serbia and Bulgaria solved the Macedonian Question on a theoretical level, but 
brought the peoples involved into confrontation over the bitter ethnological 
problem which they inherited in Macedonia. 

The manner in which the ethnic and related linguistic and religious que- 
stions in Greece were resolved after the annexation of the New Lands forms 
the-subject of the present study; its object is to present a clear picture, based on 
official League of Nations statistics and Greek general census, of the population 
of Greece today in terms of language, national consciousness and religion. 


According to the official figures of the League of Nations’ Refugee Settle- 
ment Commission, the following ethnic groups inhabited Greek Macedonia in 
1912: Greek (513.000 or 42.6%), Moslem (475.000 or 39.4%), Bulgarian (119.000 
or 9.9%), and others (98.000 or 8.1%)!. Thus, there were Bulgarian and Mos- 
lem minorities within Greek territory immediately after the liberation of Mace- 
donia (1912-1913). 


1. League of Nations, Greek Refugee Settlement, Geneva 1926; G. Zotiades, The Ma- 
cedonian Controversy, Thessaloniki 19618, р. 39. 
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1. From 1912 and thereafter, military and diplomatic circumstances, both 
regional and international, progressively eliminated this ethnic heterogeneity in 
the following manner: 


a) The Bulgarian minority was settled by stages in Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia. During the Second Balkan War (1913) and subsequently the First World 
War (1914-1918), a two-way population exchange took place across the borders 
of the three Balkan countries involved. The major population group to migrate 
consisted of bilingual Greeks (Greek — and Slav-speaking) who were driven 
into Greece from Bulgaria and Yugoslavia by theoccupying armies. The majo- 
rity of these refugees, who numbered approximately 65.000, eventually settled 
in Greek Macedonia. At the same time, some 20.000 Slav-speakers with Bulga- 
rian national consciousness left Greek Macedonia with the Bulgarian occu- 
pying forces, whether voluntarily or from fear, to escape punishment under 
Greek justice for atrocities perpetrated during the period of occupation?. 

The second phase was enacted under the terms of the Pact of Neuilly 
(1919), *concerning the voluntary migration of racial minorities in Greece and 
Bulgaria"; by 1926, 53.000 Slav-speakers with Bulgarian national conscious- 
ness? had left Greece and either settled in Bulgaria or passed through Bulgaria 
on their way as immigrants to other countries, mainly Australia, the USA and 
Canada. During the same period approximately 50.000 bilingual Greeks arri- 
ved in Greece from Bulgaria*. It must be emphasized here that this migration 
was voluntary; the people involved were called upon to submit to the Commit- 
tee an application stating the nationality to which they wished to belong. It 
should also be stressed that those who migrated received proportionate compen- 
sationunder the su pervision of representatives of the League of Nations, while 
real estate abandoned by them passed on both sides under public jurisdiction. 

During the Second World War, Bulgarian occupation was imposed on 
Greek Eastern Macedonia and coupled with an intensified Bulgarian propa- 
ganda campaign that spread throughout the rest of Greek Macedonia. À small 
proportion of the Slav-speakers who had remained in Greece became enmeshed 
in the snares of this Bulgarian propaganda and engaged in a variety of anti- 
Greek activities. Defeat of the Axis and the withdrawal of Bulgarian forces 
from Greek Macedonia resulted in the departure from Greek territory of nearly 
all those Slav-speakers who had co-operated with the Bulgarians, most of 


2. Zotiades, op. cit., p. 39. 

3. Ibid. ` 

4. P. Miliotis, “Н бу Nevyd ХбиВасіс тїс" ЕААзрроВооАуаоњеўс Meravacrevcews tijs 
14/27 Nosußglov 1919 xal 1)’ Epaguoy) адтії; (The Pact of Neuilly of 14/27 November 1919 
on Greek-Bulgarian Migration and its Application), Thessaloniki 1962, p. 11. 
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whom had committed atrocities against both their Greek-speaking compatriots 
and those Slav-speaking Greeks who refused to collaborate with the Bulga- 
rians under any circumstances or to work for the interests of Bulgarian propa- 
ganda. In this way there occurred a further reduction in Greece in the number 
of Slav-speakers who were without definite or decided national consciousness. 

Finally, during the years 1945-1949, a series of communist incursions were 
launched by Greece’s northern neighbours with the aim of turning her into 
a communist state and seizing Greek Macedonia and Thrace, under the guise 
of creating an independent Peoples’ Republic of Macedonia and Thrace, 
as member of the Balkan communist federation. Yugoslavians and Bulgarians 
working on that plan endeavoured to win over the Slav-speaking Greek ele- 
ment in Macedonia; and in fact a few Slav-speaking Greeks collaborated with 
the invaders, either willingly or under compulsion, during the course of the 
armed communist insurrection. But these people later departed with the gueril- 
la groups for the countries of the Iron Curtain, where they are now in perma- 
nent residence, and thus the problem of Slav-speakers with Bulgarian national 
consciousness in Greece was definitively resolved. | 


b) The settlement of the Moslem minority in Turkey also took place in 
two phases. In the period between the Balkan Wars and the First World War 
approximately 125.000 Moslems left Greece’. The second phase took place 
under the Treaty or Lauzanne (1923) “regarding the compulsory exchange 
of Greek and Turkish populations”: 638.253 Greek refugees from Asia Minor 
were added to the Greek population of Macedonia, while its entire Moslem 
element of about 348.000 residents departed®. Under the terms of this treaty, 
the existence of Moslem and Greek minorities was officially recognized only 
in Western and Eastern Thrace, with consular centres Komotini and Constanti- 
nople, the seat of the Ecumenical Patriarchate. 

- After the exchanges of the last fifty years that have been outlined above, 
only one conclusion.can be drawn with regard to the ethnic homogeneity of 
Greece: there is no Slav minority’ nor any other alien community except for 


5. Zotiades, op. cit., р. 39. 

6. Zotiades, op. cit., р. 40. Cf. also St. Ladas, The Exchange of Minorities, Bulgaria, 
Greece and Turkey, New York 1932. 

7. State-recognized Slav, i.e. Bulgarlan communal organizations have not existed in 
Greece since 1932, the date when the Pact of Neuilly (1919), which regulated the exchange 
of racial minorities between Greece and Bulgaria carried into effect during the years 1922 and 
1932, expired. Based as they are on unofficial and inaccurate figures, the arguments emanating 
from Skopje to the effect that there exists a Skopje-type Macedonian minority in Greece today 
are shown upon examination to be groundless from an historical point of view and to bear no 
correspondence to the actual contemporary state of affairs. The fact that some residents along 
Greece’s northern borders speak, in addition to Greek, a form of Slav that has affinities with 
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the small Moslem one. Thus there no longer exists any substantial ethnologi- 
cal question in Greece. = 


2. The progressive ethnic unification of the population of Greece after 
1913 brought about a similar degree of homogeneity in language, as may also 
be demonstrated from official statistics collated in 1928 and 1951, in the earliest 
and latest general census conducted within the last 50% years at which the lan- 
guage-question was asked. - 


a) According to the census of 19289, of 6.204.684 inhabitants in Greece 
5.759.523 (928 per thousand) had Greek as their mother tongue. Next came Tur- 
kish!? with 191.254 speakers (31%,), the Macedonian Bulgarian dialect!! 
with 81.984 (13%,), Spanish!? with 63.200 (10%,), Armenian with 33.634 
(5%), Koutsovlach® with 19.703 (3%,), Albanian with 18.773 (3%,) and Bul- 
garian of the region of Sophia (Sopski dialect) with 16.775 (3%,). 


Bulgarian cannot be taken as an indication of the existence of a Slav minority in Greece. 
Bilingualism amongst the border residents of all states is the product of historical and practi- 
cal circumstances, and is by no means an unusual phenomenon. Furthermore, during the Ma- 
cedonian Struggle, these bilingual Greeks fought with great spirit against every Slav attempt 
on Macedonia. : 

8. The first general census in Greece, covering detailed demographic and some economic 
characteristics of the population, was conducted in 1861. Since then, general population census 
have been held at roughly ten-year intervals: 1870, 1879, 1889, 1896, 1907, 1920, 1928,1940, 
1951, 1961, 1971. In addition, four special census have been conducted on the occasion of the 
annexation of territory of the influx of a large numbers of refugees. These have been: the 
census of Thessaly and Arta upon their annexation in 1881; the special census of the Greek 
New Lands after the Balkan Wars (Macedonia, Epirus, Crete, Aegean Islands) in 1913; the 
special census of refugees after the Asia Minor catastrophe in 1923; and finally, the special 
census of the Dodecanese after their annexation in 1947. 

9. Lratiotixd "Алотедбаната тії; `Алоуоаріс тоб IlAgüvauoU тўс "ЕАЛідог тўс 
16-16 Matov 1928 (Statistical results of the population - census of Greece conducted 15 - 16 
May, 1928), Athens 1935, p. xe’ and Table II, p. 246 ff. 

10. In this figure are included the Turkish-speaking Greeks (65.237 or 1%) who fled to 
Greece after 1922, and the Moslems of the Moslem minority in Greece (126.017 or 2%). 
Ibid., p. «ff. | К 

11. Included in this figure аге Slav-speaking Bulgarians from Macedonia and Thrace 
who emigrated to Bulgaria during the period 1922-1932, under the provisions of the Pact 
signed at Neuilly on the 14/27 November 1919 between Greece and Bulgaria for the exchange 
of racial minorities; as well as Slav-speaking Greeks who were residents of border districts. 

12. Spanish-speakers in Greece were principally Jews living in the deme of Thessaloniki; 
according to the 1928 results, their numbers amounted to some 55.250. Op. cit., р. KB’. : 

13. Of Greek extraction. Cf. D.Popovié, О cincarima (The Koutsovlachs), Belgrade 19373, 
p. 199 ff. T. Koutsoiannis, Пері тб» BAáycw тфу “Elinvixdy yog, В", "Ек voi [lov xal тўс 
loroglag t&v KovrooßAdyar длі Tovgxoxgarlas (The Vlachs of Greece, II, From the Life 
and History of the Koutsovlachs under the Turkish Occupation), Thessaloniki 1966; A. 
Keramopoulos, Tf гро of KovrooßAdxo: ; (What are the Koutsovlachs?), Athens 1939; Е: Pa- 
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. Thus, in accordance with the 1928 census, the main language spoken was 
Greek, with 92.8%. There followed Turkish with 3.1%, Bulgarian with 1.3%, 
Spanish with 0.5%, and Armenian, Koutsovlach and Albanian with 0.3% each. 


Б) According to the 1951 census", of 7.632.801 residents in Greece 7.297. 
878 (956.12%,) had Greek as their mother tongue. After these, 179.895 (23.57 
Усе) Spoke Turkish, 41.017 (5.37%,) the Macedonian Bulgarian dialect, 39.855 
(5.22%,) Koutsovlach, 22.736 (2.98%,) Albanian, 18.671 (2.45%) Pomacian, 
8.990 (1.18%) Armenian, 3.815 (0.50%,) Russian, and 1.339(0.18%,) Spanish”, 


padrianos, "Evas Мєублос Kolarlens ’Andönuos: Edpodros РафађА Hancyiarvotons - 
ITéroBixs (A Great Emigré from Kozani, Euphronius Raphael Papaiannousis - Popovitch), 
Thessaloniki 1973, р. 12-13; A. Chrysochoos, Ol BAáxo: тӯс Махвдоуіас, BeccaMlas xal * H- 
relgov (The Vlachs of Macedonia, Thessaly and Epirus), Thessaloniki 1942. A. Lazarou, 
“Н *"Apmpovrixn xal al usrd тўс "EAAgvecfi; субагіс адтіїс (The Aromunian and its rela- 
tions with Greek), Athens 1976. 

14. In their attempt to isolate this Bulgarian vernacular that is spoken in the south-we- 
stern parts of Bulgaria and Yugoslavia from its Bulgarian roots, the glossologists of Skopje 
now talk of it as the ‘Macedonian language’. Earlier, in their efforts to be more precise, others 
termed it ‘Slavomacedonian’ or "Bulgaromacedonian’. In any case, the most unfortunate term 
used to characterize this patois is ‘Macedonian’ because this does not correspond to the 
principal geographical area in which, it is claimed, the dialect is spoken. Macedonia, where ' 
Greek is by far the predominant language, has had Thessaloniki as its cultural and admini- 
strative centre even from the Byzantine era, and today it forms a province of northern Greece. 

15. *AnoteAéopara тїс "Алоудатіїс тоб ПАтвовной тїс ?nc° Алооо 1961 (Results of 
the Population Census Conducted on 7th April 1951), Athens 1961, Vol I, р. evii x.8. Ac- 
cording to the immediately preceding census (1940), of 7.460.203 residents in Greece 6.902.339 
(92.5%) spoke Greek, 229,075 (3,71%) Turkish, 86,086 (1.5%) the Macedonian Bulgarian 
dialect, 53,995 (0.7%) Koutsoviach, 53,125 (0.7%) Spanish, 49,632 (0.6%) Albanian, 26,827 
(0.3%) Armenian and 18,086 (0.2%) Pomacian. Op. cit., p. cx, Table X 3. 

16. Op. cit. The number of those with Turkish as their nother tongue diminished from one 
census to the other. But this reduction refers not to the Moslem minority in Greece but to 
those Orthodox who indicated in 1940 that their mother tongue was Turkish; these were re- 
fugees from Turkey who, although they themselves had Turkish as their mother language, 
taught their children they were born in Greece to speak Greek as their mother tongue. The 
reduction in numbers of those with Slav as their mother tongue —- more than half — is due 
to the fact that the Slav-speaking Bulgarians amongst them migrated to Bulgarian up until 
1932, while the Pact of Neuilly was still in effect, and after the Bulgarian occupation of Ea- 
stern Macedonia during the Second World War; others emigrated to Yugoslavia in consequ- 
ence of the communist disturbances during the period 1944-1949. Those who remained in 
Greece were bilinguists with Greek national consciousness. The number of those with Alba- 
nian as their mother tongue diminished between the census of 1940 and that of 1951 because 
most of the Moslems amongst them — 16.890 in 1940, limited to 487 in 1951 (cf. p. cxv and 
Table X 6 of the 1951 results) — departed to Albania after the Greek-Italian war of 1940. Of 
the 22.736 with Albanian as their mother tongue who remained in Greece in 1951, 22.207 were 
Orthodox (cf. р. cxv and Table X 6 of the 1951 results), The large reduction of those with 
Armenian as their mother tongue is due to the departure of many of these to Soviet Armenia. 
The massive reduction (97%) in the number of those with Spanish as their mother tongue is 
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Thus, in accordance with the census of 1951, 956 per thousand or 95.6% 
had Greek as their mother tongue and 44 per thousand or 4.4% some öther 
language - specifically, 2.4% Turkish and a further 2% representing other lan- 
guages spoken as a mother tongue but which, since they were used by indivi- 
duals in isolation, can scarcely be termed ‘minority languages’. 


с) In the census of 196117, when the population reached 8.388.553 and in 
197118, when it rose to 8.768.641 (an increase of over one millionb etween the 
census of 1951 and that of 1971), the language question was not asked for the 
natural reason that, in accordance with the trend observable in the compar- 
ative data from the census of 1928, 1940 and 1951, the 44 per thousand or 
4.4% foreign-speaking element registered in the 1951 census ought to have 
continued diminish even further, or at least to have maintained the same level. 


3. The ethnic and linguistic homogeneity and uniformity is reflected in 
religion as well. According to the 1928 census1?, of 6.204.684 residents in Gree- 
ce, 5.961.529 (960.81%,) gave their religion as Orthodox, 35.182 (5.67%,) 
as Roman Catholic, 9.003 (1.45%,) as Protestant, 126.017 (20.31%,) as Moslem, 
and 72.791 (11.73%,) as Hebrew. Later, in the 194029 census, of 7.460.203 
residents in the country 7.179.583 (964.80%,) gave their religion as Orthodox, 
30.614 (4.10%,)as Roman Catholic, 6.349 (0.85%,) as Protestant, 16.350 (2.10%,) 
as Armenian Orthodox?!, 529 (0.07%,) as Chiliast??, 141.090 (18.91%,) as 
Moslem, and 67.661 (9.07%,) as Hebrew. 

Finally, in the general census of 195123, the last one at which the popula- 
tion of Greece was asked to specify its religion, of a total of 7.632.801 residents 
7.472.559 (979.01%,) gave their religion as Orthodox, 28.430 (3.72%,) as Ro- 
man Catholic, 7.034 (0.92%,) as Protestant, 1.205 (0.16%,) as Armenian Ortho- 
dox, 4.438 (0.58%,) as Chiliast, 112.665 (14.76%,) as Moslem and 6.325 (0.83 
%o) as Hebrew 

These official figures point to the conclusion that, according to the census 
of 1951, 97.9% of the population of Greece was Greek Orthodox, while other 
Christian beliefs and religions accounted for a further 2.1%. Bearing in mind 


due to the well-known fact that they were almost completely exterminated during the German 
occupation (as can be seen from Table X 6 of the 1951 results). 

17. ‘Anoteléouara тї "Anoygagñs UWainbvapot - Katolxwy тїс 19 Magriov 1961 
(Results of the Resident Population Census of 19th March 1961), Vol. 1, Athens 1964, p. 27, 

18. Zrarioruxr ’Ener. rg EAAdôoc (Statistical Yearbook of Greece), Athens 1972, p. 18. 

19. " AnovsAéauaxa тїс "Алоувафіїс тоб IAnôvouo® тўс 7nc ’AngiAlov 1951 (Results 
of the Population Census conducted on 7th April 1951), Vol. 1, р. суй. 

20. Ibid. 

21. Referred to as ‘Monophysites’ in Table X 1, op. cit. 

22. Referred to as ‘Other Christians’ in Table X 1, loc. cit. 

23. Ibid, 
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that the population of Greece increased by over one million between the census 
; of 1951 and the most recent one, that of 1971, approximately the same ratio 
ought to hold good for the present as well. 

Comparative study of the numerical data reveals the following signifi- 
cant demographic features: first, the natural increase of Greek Orthodox; 
second, the large decrease in the number of Armenian Orthodox between the 
census of 1940 and that of 1951, due, as has been mentioned above, to the de- 
parture in the interim of a large number of Armenians from Greece bound for 
Soviet Armenia; third, the huge decrease to less than one tenth of the former 
Jewish population in Greece, brought about, as is known, by their extermina- 
tion during the Second World War by the German forces occupying Greece; 
fourth, the natural decrease in Roman Catholics and Moslems; and fifth, the 
comparatively aniazing increase in the proportion of Chiliasts, who have pro- 
bably gained even further ground since the census in 195124. 


The general conclusion from the analysis of the above-cited official sta- 
tistics is that the predominance of Greek, the official language, is today almost 
absolute, being spoken by approximately 96% of the population. Of the remai- 
ning inhabitants of Greece, approximately 2% are Turkish-speaking Moslems 
and a further 27; speak a variety of other languages. This quantitative propor- 
tion is valid also for the ethnic composition of the population of this country: 
approximately 96% of the population are Greeks and about 2% Moslems, the 
remaining 2% including the Hebrew and Armenian alien communities and fo- 
reign subjects resident in Стеесе?5. Thus Greece represents, in Europe, a coun- 
try with practically ideal ethnic, linguistic and religious homogeneity and unity. 


24. According to the last census of 1971, of nearly 9.000.000 residents in Greece, 
20.000 about gave their religion as Chiliast. Cf. A. G. Lenis, Al évégyesds тїс "Їерйс Xv- 
vódov ход дутцивєфлиочу тоб xiliaotixob проВлђнатос (The initiatives of the Holy Synod 
to face the Chiliast preblem), Athens 1976, p. 72. See also Ath. Angelopoulos review in 
@eoioyia 49 (1978) 206-208. 

25. Encyclopaedias, Statistics and Dictionaries etc. that are published from time to time 
refer, among otber things, to the languages spoken and the ethnic composition of the popula- 
tion of Greece. Examination of the figures presented in some of these proves them to be 
either incomplete or inaccurate, as occurred recently, for example, with the New York Times 
Encyclopedic Almanac 1972, p. 706: "Greece. Area 50.944 sq.mi. Population 8.736.367 (pro- 
visional, 1971 census). Languages: Modern Greek; Turkish, Albanian and Armenian are 
minority languages. Ethnic composition: about 94%, of the population is Greek; Turks con- 
stitute about 495. Other minority groups are Macedonian Slavs, Albanians, Armenians and 
Bulgarians". The inaccuracies published in this almanac prompted the composition of the 
present study. 
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APPENDIX 2 


Results of the Population Census of Tth April 1951 (Vol. 1, Athens 1961, 
р. cx). Table X 3. Population of Greece according to Mother Tongue, as 
recorded in the Census of 1951 and 1940 


Percentage Proportion ? [qq 
1951 | 1940 


Mother Tongue 


















General Total 7.632.801 7.460.203 000. 
Greek 7.297.878 6.902.339 956.12 925.22 


Foreign Languages 334.923 551.864 43.88 74.78 
Turkish 179.895 229.075 23.57 30.71 
Slav 41.017 86.086 5.37 11.54 
Koutsovlach 39.855 53.997 5.2 7.24 
Albanian 22.736 49.632 2.98 6.65 
Pomacian 18.671 18.086 2.45 2.42 
Armenian 8.990 26.827 1.18 3.60 
Gypsy 7.429 8.141 0.97 1.09 
Russian 3.815 8.126 0.50 1.09 
French 2.101 4.518 0.27 0.61 
Roumanian 2.082 2.901 0.27 0.39 
English 1.456 3.529 0.19 0.47 
Spanish 1.339 33.125 0.18 7.12 
German 1.301 3.401 0.17 7 0.46 
Italian 894 4.426 0.12 0.59 
Hebrew or Yiddish 853 34 0.11 0.00 
Other Languages 2.489 5.964 0.33 0.80 
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CONSTANTINE PAPOULIDIS: 


MANUSCRIPTS 167 AND 168 FROM THE RUSSIAN 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE IN CONSTANTINOPLE 


1. In an earlier investigation we made into the journal of the Russian 
Archaeological Institute in Constantinople, a rich source of archive material, 
we noted that [the Institute] «had acquired .... two [manuscripts] of geographi- 
cal content: ( Обошорікбу. "Ap. 1. "And tò Butévriov Eas tů Beooad.ovien 
к\т. каї 2. Пері thv Bápvav2)»»?. With no further information. Later on, after 
the publication of the Catalogue of the Greek manuscripts in the Library of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences in Leningrad* we were reminded of our previous 
observation and obtained more informations. From this and from internal 
evidence we now learn that the author had prepared the two manuscript books 
in order to sell them and that the Russians who were at the Archaeological 
Institute bought them in 1906. The Institute’s collection of manuscripts even- 
tually came into the possession of the Library of the Soviet Academy of Scien- 
ces in Leningrad in 19319, This collection consists of 192 manuscripts’. In 


1. For a basic bibliography for the first years of the Russian Archaeological Institute 
in Constantinople see their journal: Izvestija Russkago Archeologigeskago Instituta v 
Konstantinopole (IRAIK) from the first volume (1896) onwards and also the journal Vi- 
zantijskij Vremennik(V.V.Yvol. I (1894) 256-260 (for the foundation of the Institute) and 456- 
460 (for various pieces of information including the Institute’s charter), vol. 2 (1895) 489- 
492 and 723-725; vol. 3 (1896) 244-225 and 735-736; vol. 4 (1897) 303-305 and after p. 768: 
«PriloZenie К IV tomu Vizantijiskago Vremennika» р. 1-48 independent page - numbering; 
vol. 5 (1898) 354-355; vol. 6 (1899) 293-308; vol. 7 (1900) 574-588 and 588-590. 

2. In Greek in the text. 

3. See IRAIK 14 (1909) р. 203 (page-numbering of the whole volume) or р. 135 
(page - numbering of the second part). 

4. Seel. N. Lebedeva «Opisanie Rukopisnogo Otdela Biblioteki Akademii Nauk S.S. 
S.R., vol. 5: Gredeskie rukopisi (= An account of the manuscripts department of the Li- 
braries of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, vol. 5: The Greek manuscripts), Leningrad 
(Nauka) 1973. (A catalogue with many errors). See book review of В. І. Fonkk, У.У. 38 
(1977) 214-220. 

5. Op. cit., pp. 208 and 209-210. 

6. See E. E. Granstrem, «Greteskie Srednevekovye Rukopisi у Leningrad» У.У. 8 
(1956) 194; M. Richard, Répertoire des Bibliothèques et des Catalogues des manuscripts 
grecs, Paris 21958, pp. 112 and 135. For the whole organization of Soviet archives after 1917, 
see Patricia Kennedy Grimsted, «Archivesand Manuscript Repositories in the USSR. Mos- 
cow and Leningrad», Princeton, New Jersey (Princeton University Press) (1972), pp. 23-60. 

7. See I. N. Lebedeva, op. cit., р. 3; M. Richard (ор. cit., pp. 112 an] 135) mention 
195 manuscripts, 
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1974 the Institute for Balkan Studies acquired manuscripts 167 and 168° on 
microfilm® and in November 1976 we checked our information against an 
on-the-spot examination, 


2. The Greek manuscript now in the Library of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences in Leningrad (manuscripts department) listed as «RAIK!? No. 167» 
is entitled «IIepifyynoto». It was written in 1848 by one Hatziordanou on paper 
with no watermark and is an autograph of the author. The pages measure 
19.8 x 12.0 and the text 17.0 x 10.5. The author numbered the pages at the bot- 
tom up till page 202. Pages 155-156 are bound in front of page 1 and in their 
placeare unnumbered pages written in a different ink. The binding which is of 
cardboard with a leather spine is 19th century. The word «IIEPIHI'HXDIZ»* 
is written on the spine in gold letters. On page I is a description of the city of 
Varna under the heading «лері tiv Bapvav»". It begins «duty elvat nökıg 
Kal кодёбра radà нё ppobpvov», On page 2 is the author's biography under 
the heading: «ypovoAoyikóg»* which concludes with the phrase: «кої .8. 
урфста kootiLet duty». Between pages 3 and 102 is inserted a description 
of the Balkan Peninsula Asia Minor and the Middle East which is divided 
into 134 chapters or «numbers». Each chapter gives the distance between 
one town and another in hours. Descriptions of towns, villages, churches, 
monasteries and other sights are accompanied by pieces of historical infor- 
mation. It begins «&piüpóg 1, йруй. "And tò Воббутіоу, sig OscoAXovíknv, 


8. As RAIK 167 was written in 1848 and RAIK 168 in 1843, as far as chronology is 
concerned we should examine first RAIK. 168 and then RAIK 167, but the contents of the 
two manuscripts compel us to do the opposite since оп p. 1 of RAIK 168 we read: «"Обіло- 
pixòv / copzAfipoua ду тўс / Перитүйосєос and the «IHeptfiynot» in question is RAIK 
167. I. N. Lebedeva discusses RAIK 168 op. cit., p. 208 and RAIK 167 op. cit., pp. 209-210. 

9. We owe our thanks to those responsible at the Library of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences in Leningrad for sending the microfilms. 

10. The letters stand for «Russkij Archeologi&eskij Institut v Konstantinopole». 

- 11. L N: Lebedeva (op. cit., р. 209) writes: «IIepwynots: and gives as the manuscripts 
title, in Russian: *Putevoditel' po Balkanskomu Poluostrovu i Maloj Azii, Sostavlenny] Н. 
lordanisom (== Guide to the Balkan Peninsula and Asia Minor, compilled by Н. Iordanis). 
In her Catalogue I. N. Lebedeva generally prefers to re-write correctly the Greck of the 
manuscripts, but in this she is not always successful. 

12. L N. Lebedeva (op. cit., р. 209) writes: «IIspl tiv Bápvav». 

13. L N. Lebedeva (op. cit., р. 209) writes: «Афтй elvat nóñiç xal кабё$ра коса [sic] 
иё фробріоу». 

14, L N. Lebedeva (op. cit., р. 209) writes: «XpovoAoyikóc». 

15. L N. Lebedeva (op. cit., р. 209) writes: «8 yp&oıa Kootitn [sic] aòth» and remarks 
that this refers to the market vanue of the manuscript. 
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dpat 108,» and ends: «rCapnovvapt, 1: ібр' xévn. саноФу, 2. Spat, té.0¢»!”, 
On the first page the author makes the following note: «napatod X”. iop$&vov 
Eynvn отт nepinybong / bpOaAuépavé, kal rerpäyavırdg, бий xá /pıv тїс 
патрібос йотоб каї &ypáqg0n 18 10y /е.ріс ў BößAog боті. (And Tv конбто- 
Any Авт /td Tap: (ivrléoov) тїс katcapíac, drapxha ка/ллабокйас) sic 
tà, 1848* pevpovaptov, 28.518, On page 17 we read: «ITepwynois / (and writ- 
ten in different ink) xpñouoc бій yewypépous / фрбука 1259. On the second 
blank page after p. 102 is the following note: «V etoj rukopisi 102 (sto dva) 
lista + 21. ot perepleta. 11.11.1960. 0. Lihatew (= This manuscript consists of 
102 pages + 2 pages-for the binding. 11.11.1960. 0. Lihaëev). To conclude, 
this manuscript has been examined amongst others by the late George Soulis- 
on (20.3.1963) and В. L. Fonkié (on 14.5.1965). 


3. The other Greek manuscript in the manuscript department of the Li- 
brary of the Soviet Academy of Sciences in Leningrad (listed as «RAIK No. 
168»)% is entitled «ОЛІПОРІК ОМ» and was written in 1843 by Hatziiordanou 
It is an autograph written in Athens on paper watermarked with a coat of 
arms with GHIGLIOFTZ written underneath. The pages measure 20.0 x12.5 
and the text, which has 29 lines to the page, 16.2 х 11.5. The manuscript is 
described in terme of leaves; 100 leaves (i.e. 199 pages). The text is sometimes 
written in two columns. The binding is 19th century, of cardboard with a 
leather spine. On the binding the title «OAIIOPIKQN»* is written in gold 
letters. On the page which is stuck to the inside of the cover is a print depicting 
a tomb. According to I. N. Lebedeva «it is is perhaps the Ex-libris of the writ- 
ter»? After our own on-the-spot examination, however, we are forced to 
reject this totally. Our conclusion is that this leaf of paper belongs to another 
book and was used by the writer or by whoever bound the manuscript. The 


16. Y. N. Lebedeva (op. cit., р. 210) writes: « Apiüyóc 1, &pxh. "And tò Воббупоу elg 
©®sooakovixnv брас 108». 

17. I. N. Lebedeva (op. cit., р. 210) writes: «ТСарлоруарі 1 фра, Xévn [sic] Хацобу 
2 (pac. ТёЛлос». 

18. I. N. Lebedeva (op. cit., р. 210) writes: «Пара тоб X.TopBävov Éyive abt?) repiñyn- 
o [sic] офдаАпофауфс Kal тетрауфугкія, бій xépiv тйс патрібос абтоб, кай бурафбті 
{бїохв1р®@с À BIBLOS abc) dnd thy коротот Лелто ббор (Туттёсоо) тйс Каїтаріає drap- 
xias Karnadoxiag si; rà 1848 pevpovapiov 28». 

19. I. ЇЧ. Lebedeva (op. cit., p. 210) writes: «IIeptfjynotg. Хрйсщоє бій yemypagiag 
[sic]. Фрёука 12». : 

20. The manuscript's previous number was H 12. See L ЇЧ. Lebedeva (op. cit., p. 208). 

21. Y. N. Lebedeva (op. cit., р. 208) writes «"Обікорікду» and gives as the manuscripts" 
title in Russian: “Putevoditel’po Balkanskomu Poluostrovu i Malo] Azii, Sostavlennyj Н. 
lordanisom" (= Guide to the Balkan Peninsula and Asia Minor compiled by H. Iordanis). 

22. See 1, ЇЧ. Lebedeva (op. cit., p. 208). 
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full title of the "Обошорікду is written at the end of the manuscript on page 
1177: «680wopikÓv, ntas BiBliëpiov tò ӧлоіоу тєрї Exsı тфу лоЛе / фу 
kal уорбу, tà Stactipata корбу kai Өссєоу, Giépo/pa буфрала, AsEewà 
$2. yeoypagnixé, xol пуй pynpo/vebpata Вас1Ав1фу katà thE ousloonc, 
Kai tovoptkà [xpovoAoyla»®. On the same page we find this note of the author 
as well: «&paviotfjca [the chronology] бло X. Iopdéavov, тоб Aextotdmpéov, 
({ут{&союо) коро /noAXi тўс Karnadoxelac, yapiv pnAotiplas тїс татрїбос, / 
Kal катбуфуйс &AAnvixis dnodelEsmc: урещатісас 88 / Kal стратпоткёс, 
Evvéa сту elc tiv BAAGSa àròtà / 1830: Еос 1842: Eypdon 58 ібелохетрібс, £v 
&Өтүуодс 10° / ’paptiov, 1843. p.X. Ern.»™. On page 117 there is also the sen- 
tence: «v£Aoc xai th Bed 56Ea / pè 5.ypootov EEn60»*5, Page 1 has the fol. 
lowing note of the author: «"Обілорікду / (and in different ink) copmAf popa 
бу тїс / Ilepinyñoeox / opáyka 12», On the same page there is the stamp of 
the Russian Archaeological Institute in Constantinople, the number of the 
manuscript, 168, and its previous number Н 12. The main text is of geogra- 
phical content and is divided by the author into 146 chapters or, as he calls 
them «numbers». In each chapter the distance from one town to the next is 
given in hours. Descriptions of towns, villages, churches, monasteries and 
other sights are accompanied by bits of historical information. The geogra- 
phical content is to be found on pages 2-86”. It begins: «IIINAE€ ОЛІПОРІ- 
КОМ, брівидс 1. "And tò ВтЁ@утоу sic tiv ӨєсалЛоуікту, Spat, 108.» and 
ends: «тёЛос тїс уєфурафіас». After this (p. 87-117) the author has colle- 
cted various extracts dealing with a variety of subjects”. It is obvious from the 


23. I. N. Lebedeva (op. cit., p. 208) writes: C'OBiropixôv, Snas BıßAtipıov то блоїоу 
терібуеі tiv ttóA sov Kal xap&v xà Siaothpata, корбу xal 0£osov Sagopa бубрата, Askı- 
ка Sè yewypagixd xal туй pvnpovebpata BactAéov кот табіу onpsibons xal lotopixà 
X povoAoyta». 

24. I. N. Lebedeva (op.cit., р. 208) writes: «Epaviotnoa бло X. 'Торё@уоо тобАвлтоо- 
ёорёоо СТуттёсоо) конолтоддс тїс Кахпабокіає, xapiv фідотіціає fig катрідоє кої kata- 
үшүйс ВАХтуткіїс Anodelkeng, xpnuatious 88 kal otpatintixids évvéa бтп elc тђу "БАЛаба 
бло tà 1830 Ems 1842. "Eypépn tdroxeipiic èv 'A0fjvatg 10 paption 1843 L.X. Etn». 

25. From this passage L N. Lebedeva (op. cit., р. 208) published only the following: 
«uè 5 ypbo1x Боба», and maintains that the writer is referring to the value of the manu- 
script. We cannot accept this view as it is apparent that he is referring to expenses which we 
may reasonably assume — although we cannot be certain today — to be the costs of produ- 
cing the manuscript. 

26. І. N. Lebedeva (op. cit., p. 208) writes only: «1) "Обошорікду 2) ZuurAfipopa бу 
tig nepinytiosao>. I think that the words «ppéyxa 12» refer to how much the author asked 
or got when he sold the manuscript. 

27. 1. N. Lebedeva (op. cit., p. 208) writes: «Iliva& ббошорікбу. "Api8uùs 1. "Axó тоб 
Bofavetov sig thv Өвотайоу{кту Spat 108...». 

28. І. N. Lebedeva makes no mention at all of these extracts (see op. cit., p. 208). 
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style and language of these extracts that they have been copied from books 
and pamphlets which were in circulation at the time. The only noteworthy ex- 
tract is one which appears on pages 897-947 and is a Turko-Greek glossary 
mainly of place-names, in which the Turkish words are written in Greek cha- 
racters. The last note of the author about the geographical part of the manus- 
cript and about himself is оп р. 1777. «тоб napdvtos BıßAtapfov соурафебс, 
каї тоїс 146. yemypa/pixots брівцоїх, Kal yeypapévas вбсєіс дфбаЛнофа-. 
у [бс nepınynrng è буо fpauévos, elvar 6 @отбс. &up£Ogw / dè біс EE rohé- 
ноос Kal сонлАокйс éxovolas...». The manuscript has been examined 
amongst others by В. L. Fonkië (on 14.5.1965). 


4. See the «biographical note» of the author of these two manuscripts 
RAIK 167 and RAIK 168. He gives us all the evidence we have, himself on p. 
156 by his numbering or p. 2 (numbering of the Codex) of the manuscript 
RAIK 167: 

Hatziiordanou (he does not mention his Christian name) was born on 
14th January 1811. He says nothing about his father but his mother's name 
was Akilina. On 7th May 1823 he left his village (Тутб&соо® or Лєтптбу "Yóop 
near Caesarea in Cappadocia) and went to Constantinople. On 25th Septem- 
ber he left Constantinople and came to Greece where on 29th May 1831 he 
enlisted in the Cavalry which he left in June 16th 1835. In 1836 he was in Jeru- 
salem and in 1837 «èypnparice іллєїс» («served as a cavalryman») in Baby- 
lon. In 1838 he came to Athens and joined the police force. In 1840 he was 
sentenced in Nafplion. In 1841 he was wounded during an incident in Kala- 
mata. Eventually in 1842 he was released from the police force. In 1843 he 
returned to his homeland where on Saturday 29th January 1844 he married 
one Maria in the church. On Ist February 1848 he re-married this time a cer- 
tain Sophronia at home. Of his four sons «6 ®eög dev 1]0&Amos Kav Eva» 
(«God did not want one»). On January 23rd 1855 he oversaw the marriage of 
Evlambia; we do not know if she was his daughter or another relative. In 1860 
he probably went to Constantinople with his wife and returned home in 1865. 
He tells us that at that time there was a cholera epidemic in Cappadocian 
Caesarea. His brother died the same year. This is what the author tells us 
about himself. 


29. 'Ту$&-соо according to J. Chloros [AcEtxdv Toupro-"EAAnvıröv (= Turkish-Greck 
Dictionary), Constantinople (published by the Патріаруткду Топоурафеїоу) p. 2089] and 
«Incesu» according to Türkiye Atlasi (edited by A. Tanoëlou, S. Ering, E. Tümertekin, 
Istanbul 1961 pp. 1/f.). See also: M. Logothetis - Merlié, «Ot EAANVIKÈG KOLVOTNTES TI 
сбухроуп Каллабокіа» (The Greek Communities in Contemporary Cappadocia), deArlo 
Kévrgou Mixgaciatindiy Znovô@y 1 (1977) 45. 
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5. Hatziiordanou's two manuscript books, whose respective contents are 
largely the same, are intended to. provide only geographical information. For 
this reason we do not think there is any point in describing the two codices 
page by page. The writer is very fond of stating the distances between towns 
and villages. He describes though briefly, towns, occasionally local produce, 
and the inhabitants, churches and monasteries of the region. The two books 
deal with his travels in Greece (as it is now), Turkey, Bulgaria, Romania, 
Southern Russia, Yugoslavia, Albania, Cyprus, Egypt, Israel, Jordan, Leba- 
non, Syria, Iraq, and finally Persia. We can see from his sketch of his life that 
Hatziiordanou was a restless soul, an adventurer. His style is clipped, with few 
adjectives and a certain simplicity, but he gives us a great deal of interesting 
geographical, topographical, arcaeological, historical, religious, ethnological, 
economic, social and folklore information. The material is arranged into 
chapters which he terms «numbers». Each chapter deals with a district which 
is between two towns. He always gives us the distances between places and 
whatever else he considers worthy of mention. Generally speaking the two 
works are of secondary value as guide-books. 
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FRANKE. WOZNIAK 


BYZANTINE DIPLOMACY AND THE LOMBARD-GEPIDIC WARS 


The vicissitudes of Byzantine diplomacy in Pannonia and Dacia during 
the Lombard-Gepidic wars provide an opportunity for examining not only 
the implementation of Byzantine foreign policy but also some of the funda- 
mental principles upon which that policy was founded}, This study will also 
in part be based on a comparison of the policies both advocated and pursued 
by the Emperors Justinian I and Justin П. The possibility for comparison is 
provided by the fact that their individual approaches to the Byzantine empire’s 
relations with its northern neighbors have been previously analyzed as being 
‘substantially different. 

Finally, the types of diplomatic and military initiatives undertaken during 
the ‘Lombard-Gepidic wars established some of the essential parameters of 
Byzantine foreign policy wherever and whenever the Empire came into contact 
with “barbarians”. The origins of these policies might be seen in the actions of 
Theodosius the Great and his response to the Gothic threat following the disas- 
trous battle of Adrianople, but the systematic working out of those policies 

“clearly came in the sixth century during the reign of Justinian I. 
` The long-range origins of the Lombard and Gepidic wars lie in the late 
fourth century?. A series of catastrophic military failures forced the Empire 
to depend to a dangerous degree for the defense of its Balkan provinces on 
federates (later called symmachoi) settled on Imperial territory to the south of 
the Danube as well as beyond the frontier in the former Roman provinces of 
Dacia and Pannonia?. Inadequate supplies of manpower and preoccupations 

` with both internal and external problems in other regions forced the Enipire 
in the fifth century not only to continue the use of the all-too-often treacherous 
federates but also to increase their dependence on them for the defense of the 
Balkan provinces. This was in spite of the fact that the federates in their defense 
of the assigned provinces were often as rapacious as the barbarians against 
whom they were theoretically defending these territories. 
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ges, 1959); A.H.M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire, 284-602, vols. I and II, Oxford, 1973. 
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Although the most serious source of federate duplicity was removed with 
the dispatch ofthe Ostrogoths into Italy against Odovacer in 488/489, the renew- 
al of barbarian invasions some ten years later by the Slavs, Antes and Bulgars 
forced the empire, in the face of declining or depleted manpower reserves, to 
find new allies to defend the Danubian frontier. Some of the invaders them- 
selves seem to have been recruited into the Imperial army, but necessity forced 
the Emperor Anastasius to resort to the, then, nearly traditional policy of 
establishing German and Hunnic federates to the south of the river and forg- 
ing or renewing alliances with Germanic tribes north of the Danube/Sava 
line‘. 

Here we can see the beginnings of the, later much more clearly defined, 
program of playing one group of barbarians against another in an effort to 
curb the raiding potential of both, of shifting support from one ally to the other 
while simultaneously retaining an alliance with both parties, and of compensa- 
ting the losers by settling them on Imperial territory if they were too badly 
damaged for any other external use. Also the settlement of the barbarians on 
Imperial territory clearly pointed out the dangers inherent in at least part of 
these policies. No matter how firm the sworn oaths nor lavish the subsidies, 
it was impossible to trust that these allies, whether within or outside the 
frontier, would not continue to plunder the neighboring Roman population®. 
In addition the barbarians were useless as settlers, and they nearly immedi- 
ately proceeded to harass the local population. Similar problems and solutions 
were to emerge during the reign of Justinian I as the result of the fluctuating 
but generally hostile relations with the Gepids and the ensuing Lombard in- 
volvement in those relations. 

Following the disintegration of the Hunnic empire, the Gepids were found 
settled in the former Roman province of Dacia as well as in the area between 
the Theiss and the Danube where they seem to have lived under the Huns. 
After the battle of the Nedao (c. 454) the Gepids were recognized along with 
the Ostrogoths as federates of the Empire®. They claimed in the sixth century a 
long standing alliance with the Byzantines which, it seems, went back to this 
settlement (с. 454/5). The exact character of the foedus between the Romans 
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and the Gepids and the continüity of the federate status of the Gepids is slight- 
ly unclear, though it seems generally similar to other better known contempo- 
rary federate treaties. The first significant information with regard to the Ge- 
pids that at least indirectly affected the Empire occurred in the late 480’s. As a 
consequence of the Ostrogothic wars, the Imperial administration in the north- 
west Balkans became considerably disorganized. Stepping into the resulting 
anarchy, the Gepids extended their territory to the west of the Danube to in- 
clude most of Pannonia secunda and the city of Sirmium. The occupation oc- 
curred prior to Zeno’s invitation to Theodoric to assume the administration 
of Italy. For it is in the province of lower Pannonia that the Gepids resisted the 
advance toward Italy of the Ostrogoths under Theodoric”. | 

The Gepids might have been allies of Odovacer, the administrator of Italy. 
But it seems more likely that they would have been defending this territorÁ 
which had recently been Ostrogothic, but was now Gepidic, for fear that the 
Ostrogoths would seize this strategic area at the confluence of the Danube, 
Drava and Sava rivers. Though the Ostrogoths were apparently bent solely 
on reaching Italy, they forced the Gepids to do battle for Sirmium which was a 
vital position on the Imperial highway from Moesia to the west. The Gepids 
lost Sirmium and their king Thraustila, during their unsuccessful resistance to 
the advance of the Ostrogoths®, But shortly thereafter they recovered Sirmium 
and reestablished their previous control of much of Pannonia secunda until 
Theodoric had consolidated his position in the diocese of Italy?. 

Taking advantage of the Byzantine involvement in a war with Persia and 
of the alleged hostile intentions of King Thrasaric, the erstwhile Gepidic ally 
of the Romans, Theodoric organized an expeditionary force under count 
Pitzia against the Gepids in- 50419, Count Pitzia easily chased Thrasaric's 
followers from the right bank of the Danube and annexed Pannonia secunda 
and the city of Sirmium, the most important fortress in the central Danubian 
region!!, The Ostrogoths had previously secured a dominant influence in mucq 
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of western Illyricum before these events, but Theodoric realized the strategic 
necessity of seizing Pannonia secunda and especially Sirmium in order to assu- 
re the security of his eastern frontier in the Balkans. Though the political rights 
of Theoderic were somewhat obscure, the fluctuations in the jurisdiction over 
Illyricum between Rome/Ravenna and Constantinople had alternately placed 
Sirmium in the eastern and western spheres. In addition, the Gepidic-occupa- 
tion in the latter half of the 5th century had made any quibblings over jurisdic- 
tion moot at least for the time being. 

For the empire, the most serious immediate consequence of the war was the 
establishment of Mundus, the Gepidic ally of the Ostrogoths and the nephew 
or cousin of King Thrasaric, in the province of Moesia prima along with а 
band of detribalized adventurers. A truce with Persia in 505 freed substantial 
Byzantine forces for service in the Balkans. The Emperor Anastasius was not 
willing to tolerate the intrusion of Theodoric in Illyricum — particularly as 
the latter's ally or client Mundus was rampaging through the Dacian diocese, 
all apparently the result of the Ostrogothic conquests in Pannonia secunda; 
further the Emperor suspected collusion between Theodoric and Mundus in the 
latter's raids on Imperial territory. With a force of ten thousand men, mostly 
Bulgarian federates, Sabinian, the magister militum per Illyricum, undertook a 
campaign to drive Mundus out of Moesia and the diocese of Dacia. This impe- 
rial effort drew in the Ostrogoths!?. 

Because he was a client of the Ostrogoths, Mundus requested that count 
Pitzia give him aid to resist the Roman army. The count honored the Ostro- 
gothic commitments to their ally and sent 2500 men from Pannonia II to join 
Mundus in Moesia prima. Pitzia himself seems to have lead these reinforce- 
ments which indicates that Emperor Anastasius was not far wrong in his sus- 
picions of Ostrogothic involvement. If the Ostrogoths had not previously com- 
pounded with Mundus, they certainly were now in the midst of a war with the 
Imperial army. The Ostrogoths and the Romans encountered each other on the 
Morava. In the ensuing battle, the forces under count Pitzia virtually annihi- 
liated their opponents; the magister Sabinian and small groups saved them- 
selves only by precipitous flight. 

Theodoric, the eternal opportunist, had not wished for an open war with 
the Empire, only a strategic advance in an isolated corner of the northern Bal- 
kans well away from the locus of Byzantine power, while the Romans were 
preoccupied elsewhere. Though the Ostrogoths had attacked a federated state 
of the Empire, Theodoric did not intend to become involved in a war with the 
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Romans. Consequently he recalled Pitzia from the diocese of Dacia but he 
had no intention of going the whole way to appease the Emperor by evacuating 
Pannonia secunda or Sirmium??, Though the conflict remained unsettled, the 
Emperor Anastasius did not seek to renew open combat; nor did he attempt 
to incite his Gepidic federates against Theodoric's occupation forces but rather 
seems to have hoped to strike at the Ostrogoths indirectly. The Ostrogoths 
for their part were not discomforted by the ensuing Byzantine alliance with the 
Franks. By sending an embassy to Constantinople in 506/7, Theodoric sought 
to secure peace; the Ostrogoths offered their own terms and made promises 
not to renew hostilities!*. The effort went without formal success, Despite the 
fact that peace was not formally concluded, until 510, the frontier war in Шу- 
ricum was not revived directly by the Empire for nearly thirty years. 

The Gepids might have proven a broken reed in the defense of the western 
frontier against the Ostrogoths and in the interests of the Empire but they 
were not prepared to see Sirmium pass permanently from their hands. After 
the death of Theodoric in 526 but before 535, the Gepids made an abortive 
attempt to retake Sirmium!5, In this effort they seem to have been encouraged 
by the Empire which had never lost its own interest in restoring its position on 
the central Danube. The pivot of any defensive line in the western Balkans was 
Sirmium. Although the ideal solution would have been possession of the city, 
the east Romans do not seem to have aimed at immediate control of this vital 
region; no large force of praesental or diocesan troops are recorded as being 
present in northeast Illyricum during the period of 527 or 528. The indirect 
engagement with the Ostrogoths was probably intended to test their control 
of the frontier after the death of Theodoric. If the Herulians and the Gepids 
should have been successful then the permanent possession of Sirmium might 
have passed to the Empire. If the Gepids had taken Sirmium, the Byzantines 
would not have benefited directly, but the Goths were then a more dangerous 
threat to Imperial security, than either the Gepids or the Herulians. 

During most of the sixth century, the Gepids were at least informally 
allies of the Empire. In the Ostrogothic-Gepidic war after the death of Theodo- 
ric, there is, thus, reason to believe that the Byzantines had some hand in indu- 
cing the Gepids to make the effort at Sirmium. For one reason the Herulians, 
who were federates of the Empire, fought as allies of the Gepids against the 
Ostrogoths!?, These Herulians were the remnants of the tribe which had in the 
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late 5th century been shattered by the Lombards in the former territory of the 
Rugians north ofthe Danube. Around 512 following a tenuous existence among 
the Gepids, the Herulians had been settled within the Byzantine frontier by 
the Emperor Anastasius in the diocese of Dacia”. 

After a sometimes dubious tenure as federates, the Herulians were offi- 
cially converted to Christianity after the baptism of their King Grepes in early 
52818. Simultaneously they were granted an enlarged subsidy to strengthen 
their ties as federates and given the territory around Bassiana on the right bank 
of the Sava, the best land in the region of Singidunum. This area of Moesia pri- 
ma was of great strategic importance on the Illyrian frontier since Sirmium had 
been lost and it was also near the Ostrogoths and the Gepids!9, 

Because of Mundus who had earlier caused the war between Theodoric and 
Anastasius which had been officially concluded in 510, the Herulians were in- 
volved in the renewal of the struggle between the Gepids and the Ostrogoths. 
About this time, the adventurer Mundus and his motley band of followers 
were found settled near or among the Herulians. The circumstances under which 
Mundus came to be among the Herulians who were federates of the Empire 
are obscure. Apparently some sort of reconciliation or amnesty had made it 
possible for Mundus to peacefully enter Roman territory, possibly after the 
treaty of 510. While it is possible that these events occurred when the Heru- 
lians were still largely in Dacia ripensis (i.e. before 528) it seems more likely 
that Mundus made his suggestion after the Herulians had received the land 
around Bassiania and south of Singidunum in Moesia superior. The area of 
Moesia prima was a much more reasonable base for operations against the 
Ostrogoths entrenched in Pannonia secunda and that location made coopera- 
tion with the Gepids more feasible. The war definitely took place before Mun- 
dus entered Imperial service and became magister in 529 as there is no indica- 
tion that he lead the Herulians as an Imperial officer. Therefore, it appears 
that this third Ostrogothic-Gepidic war over Sirmium occurred in 527/528 
about the time of the conversion of the Herulians and before Mundus joined 
the east Roman army. The participation of the Herulians and the whole of the 
events related to the war imply the instigation if not planning of the Empire 
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in this war. Now disillusioned with the Ostrogoths, Mundus suggested that 
the Herulians join the Gepids in an effort to recover Sirmium. With the tacit 
consent of Justinian, the Herulians assisted the Gepids in their abortive effort. 
The attack on Sirmium failed when the Ostrogothic general Vitigis defeated the 
Gepids and Herulians, and drove them across the Sava. The Ostrogoths pur- 
sued the fugitives into.Moesia prima where they sacked the city of Gratiana. 
At the same time the Gepidic and Herulian fugitives themselves took their 
own revenge for their defeat by pillaging the local Roman population who had 
already been preyed upon during the Slavic and Bulgar raids in Illyricum®®. 

No open conflict between the Romans and the Ostrogoths ensued. The 
Ostrogothic regent Amalasuntha quickly withdrew Vitiges and his forces from 
Byzantine territory as she had no wish to provoke a war with the Empire?!, 
Justinian was preoccupied by the perennial war with Persia and was prepared 
to wait for his retaliation. At the same time the Emperor Justinian was becom- 
ing increasingly interested in the recovery of all of the Ostrogothic inheritance 
which in the case of Illyricum would round out and rationalize the defensive 
system in the Balkans by making possible the reestablishment of the Danube/ 
Sava line if the pivot at Sirmium was recovered. Subsequently the recovery of 
Sirmium became a dominant theme in east Roman relations with the barba- 
rians on the central Danubian region. 

Also as a result of the brief Ostrogothic war, the Gepidic chieftain Mundus 
entered the Imperial service, to be appointed magister militum of Illyria in 
52922, Justinian apparently held no grudge against Mundus for the failure in 
Pannonia secunda or for the subsequent plundering of Roman citizens. Not 
only was Mundus to prove himself an effective general, but his personal ties 
with the king of the Gepids made his service doubly valuable as his presence 
had a favorable influence on the relations of the East Romans and the Gepids. 

However, despite these long term and immediate ties, the seeds of future 
hostilities had been laid between the Gepids and the Empire. The Gepids had 
never given up their determination to recover Sirmium, a plan in which they 
had recently been encouraged by the Empire. The Byzantines, who had sought 
to manipulate the Gepids in the recent affair with the Ostrogoths over Sirmium 
for their own benefit, also were determined to gain control of Sirmium which 
was the pivotal point of the Danubian-Sava defensive line. With both sides set 
on gaining the same object, hostilities were inevitable. The general situation 
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was exascerbated by the renewed series of massive Slavic and Bulgar raids of 
the 530’s, 540’s and 550’s. 

The Slavic and Bulgarian raids, which began again in the 520’s on a se- 
rious scale, provide the persistently disturbing background for the developing 
telations between the Byzantines and the Germans in the central Danubian 
region®. Eventually, the generally deteriorating situation will lead the Empire 
to take the dangerous decision of seeking a final solution of the Gepidic prob- 
lem, particularly as related to their rivalry for the control of Sirmium. In the 
interim, the necessities of the war in Italy, with its constant demands upon the 
increasingly scarce resources of manpower and the accompanying weakening 
of the Balkan defenses, meant that the Empire needed federates, both to de- 
fend the frontier against other non-federated barbarians and to supply contin- 
gents for the Gothic wars. The demands made by the Imperial army for the Ita- 
lian war required the Empire to attempt to secure soldiers wherever they баш, 
including among the Gepids as well as the other Germanic tribes*. 

Against the background of threatening conditions in the Balkans, the 
Empire in 535 opened a new war against the Ostrogoths in Dalmatia and Sici- 
ly. Justinian now chose to undertake the earlier deferred war against the О- 
strogoths. In the region of lower Pannonia a detachment of the Imperial army 
from Illyricum took Sirmium which it held for approximately one -year®. 
Though the occupation was brief and temporary it set off a vortex of hostility 
between the Gepids and Byzantines that was to have disastrous consequences 
for both during the next thirty years. 

The following. year, 536, brought several important developments in the 
relations of the Empire and the Gepids: first, the Byzantines were unable to 
adequately garrison Sirmium due to the increasing violence of the war with the 
Goths in Dalmatia; second, this circumstance made it possible for the Gepids 
to take control of the city (sometime in late summer or early autumn). We are 
not apprized in the sources of the conditions under which the transfer occur- 
red. But whether the city fell to the Gepids by assault or by a Roman with- 
drawal, the important fact for the Empire was that the permanent possession 
of this vital position in the Balkan defensive system had eluded them once 
again. Finally in the events related to 536, Mundus, magister militum per Illy- 
rium, died defending Dalmatia against an Ostrogothic counterattack*?, Mun- 
dus had been a competent and loyal soldier and a potentially important link 
between the Gepids and the Byzantines. Because he was an effective commander 
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| but also because he was а Gepid, his presence as magister militum seems to have 
deterred Gepidic intrusions into the Balkans. The sum of this year’s events 
contributed significantly to the gradually worsening relations between them 
until the-collapse of the Gepidic nation was controlled bythe Gepids, but the 
Byzantines were determined that the city should be theirs both by right and 
necessity. ; 

Following the insulting refusal of the Gepids to return the city on the re- 
quest of Justinian and the intensification of Gepidic raids in the diocese of 
Dacia, which was now readily accessible to the Gepids, the immediate reaction 
of the Emperor was to declare an end to the federate treaty with the Gepids, 
which has existed since the 5th century, and to suspend their subsidies”. 
The military response of the Empire was limited by its commitments in Italy 
and elsewhere; however, a number of cities to the east and south of Sirmium 
were reinforced, new forts were constructed in the same region and some Heru- 
lians were settled as federates in the countryside to the south of the Sirmium™. 
A related but later response was ultimately to be much more ominous for the 
Gepids. The Emperor Justinian began to involve the Lombards of Upper 
Pannonia, in his diplomatic and military countermeasures against the Ge- 
pids??, 

In these particular circumstances the Lombards responded by remaining 
neutral in the struggle of the Empire against the Ostrogoths: The Gepids allied 
themselves with the Franks who in 539 joined the Ostrogoths against the Ro- 
mans in Italy?*. Further, the Gepids captured large tracts in Moesia superior 
and Dacia ripensis while raiding other parts of eastern Illyricum until inter- 
rupted by the magister Kalluk. The results were disastrous for the Imperial 
army; the Roman commander was killed and most of his army annihilated?!, 

Though the continuing raids of the Gepids were vexing and the recent 
military defeat by them humiliating, the sudden renewal of Bulgar attacks in 
Thrace and Illyiricum prevented any effective military response to the Gepids. 
On the other hand, the countermeasures against the Bulgars were no more 
effective. Attempting to relieve the pressure in, at least, one direction, the.now 
customary necessities forced the Emperor to resort to direct diplomacy in an 
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effort to close the northern frontier to Gepidic raids. Sometime in 539/540 a 
treaty was concluded between the two sides which renewed the recently abro- 
‘gated federate treaty, restored the payment of subsidies to the Gepids, and sanc- 
tioned the de facto surrender of certain territories south and west of Sirmium 
to the Gepids**. The foedus was not an all together satisfactory solution for 
the Empire but the best that could have been expected under the circumstances. 
In addition, the temporary remission in trans-Danubian raids by the Bulgars 
and Slavs allowed the Empire to take certain administrative measures such as 
restoring some of the frontier fortifications necessary for the defense of the 
Balkan provinces. 

In his continuing effort to induce the Lombards to aid the Empire against ` 
the Gepids, with whom the Lombards had apparently been at peace since their 
defeat of the Herulians, the Emperor Justinian confirmed the Lombards in 
their control of Pannonia prima and Valeria, and finally offered them a sub- 
stantial subsidy; all of this seems to have occurred in 545/546, No real lose of 
territory was incurred in contrast with the Roman-Gepid treaty of 539/40. The 
formal establishment of the Lombards in Pannonia as allies of the Empire was a 
serious check to Gepidic expansion and a potential deterent to their growing 
military power. ; 

The classical strategy of setting one barbarian tribe to check another can 
once again be seen in Justinian’s negotiations and the subsequent Roman 
treaty with the Lombards. Though the results of wars, particularly barbarian 
wars, were uncertain and the allies themselves fickle, the potential results of 
Lombard-Gepidic rivalry might lessen the threat of both to Roman territory 
and lead to the recovery of Sirmium, a goal which was on the minds of the 
leaders of the Empire since the Ostrogothic reconquest earlier in the century. 

Whether due to Justinian’s incitement or not, the latent hostility between 
the-Lombards and the Gepids soon flared into full scale war in 549%, During 
the ensuing conflict, the patterns of relations with the Germanic federates 
which we have already seen in operation, will be clearly visible as the Empire 
used its full panoply of diplomatic and military means (though these were limi- 
ted) in order to extract the greatest possibly immediate advantages from the 
series of Lombard and Gepidic wars. 

The immediate origins of the war lay in the fact that the two kings were 
usurpers whose legitimate rivals had been driven to seek refuge and aid in the 
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opposite camp. The resulting animosities which built on thelatent hostilities 
between the two tribes produced an environment favorable to the outbreak of” 
the war. Because of their military inferiority, the Lombards were the first to 
send an embassy to Constantinople to ask for military assistance. When the 
Gepids learned of this effort, they also sent an ambassy to Byzantium to make 
a similar request®, 

. Justinian heard the Lombards first. They emphasized the long-standing 
lack of good faith on the part of the Gepids who were allies of theEmpire but 
who persistently broke their agreements by such actions as taking and holding 
Sirmium. The Lombards asked the Emperor to reflect on the Gepids’ behavior 
and to aid the Lombards; such assistance would benefit both the Lombards and 
the Romans. In addition being of the same religion the two were natural allies 
while the Gepids.were Arians?9. 

The Gepidic envoys for their part accused the Lombards of aggression and 
refusing to settle their dispute by arbitration; they also referred to their supe- 
rior numbers and the long-standing alliance with the Romans (in contrast 
to the recent Lombard alliance). Finally they indirectly recognized the charge 
of bad faith by promising to be steadfast allies if they received Roman aid.- 
Either because of insensitivity or arrogance, the Gepids undermined their 
position by a sophistic justification for their having taken and having conti- 
nued to hold Sirmium and Dacia ripensis as being in the spirit of their alliance 
with the Romans?”. The Emperor certainly did not appreciate the gratuitous 
remarks of the Gepids. 

After long deliberations, Justinian decided to reject the Gepidic request 
and to conclude a full alliance with the Lombards®. The Lombards were weak- 
er than the Gepids and their defeat would only make the Gepidic problem 
worse. Also as the weaker party, the Lombards would possibly be more trac- 
table than the Gepids had been. Finally, Justinian seems to have hoped that: 
the combined efforts of the Lombards and Romans could break the enormous: 
power of the Gepids on the Danube. If not, the war between the two German 
tribes would further intensify their hatred of each other and most likely weaken 
both of them militarily. In either case the Empire might be able to recover Sir-, 
mium. The size of the Byzantine expeditionary force seems to indicate that 
Justinian hoped to seriously weaken the Gepids and thus regain Sirmium by 
direct military measures. Justinian’s response to the end of the war indicates a 
similar intention. 


35. Procopius, Bellum gothicum, VII, 34, 2-4. 
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In this instance, that the Byzantines certainly did not underestimate ‘the 
power of the Gepids can be seen in the size of the force which Justinian dispatch- 
ed to assist the Lombards. The ultimate goal of the expedition was Italy 
which did increase the size of the army but the magnitude of the commitment is 
indicative of the importance which Justinian attached to the effort in the Pan- 
nonias??. The force came to total 15,00 men including 1,500 Herulians and 3,500 
other alies. This was the largest force the Byzantines ever used against the 
northern barbarians in the sixth century at least before the reign of Maurice 
and should be compared with the size of other contemporary field armies that 
ranged from 10-25,000 ment’. The commitment of the Byzantines was signifi- 
cant. It was not lost on the Gepids who realized the danger of their position 
after this expeditionary force destroyed a contingent of 3000 Herulian allies 
of the Gepids somewhere south of the Danube!. The full importance of this 
defeat was reinforced when the Gepids learned simultaneously that the Roman 
force was approaching their immediate territory. The result was пої what Jus- 
tinian had hoped for; Thorisin, king of the Gepids, opened negotiations with 
Audoin, king of the Lombards and quickly arranged a truce with the Lombards 
much to the disgruntlement of the Emperor??. For their part neither the Lom- 
bards or the Gepids seem to have engaged in any significant miao actions 
during this brief campaign. 

With the reconciliation of the barbarians, the Imperial — force 
could not risk a further advance nor could it retreat for fear of leaving the Balk- 
ans open to Gepidic raids. Аз a result the army halted and sought instru- 
ctions from Justinian“, Unfortunately the sources do not inform us of the 
Emperor’ 8 instructions, but later events seem to indicate that a substantial 
part proceeded to Italy. 

е pence between the Lombards and the Gepids did not last long. In the 
spting of 550 the war was renewed. Though the immediate causes are unknown, 
the hostility of the two was by now too entrenched to be solved by negoti- 
ations. The war-was, however, a farce. The two armies approached each other 
secretly and then simultaneously panicked and fleed the field without making 
contact, leaving the two kings and their bodyguards to arrange the affair. 


39. Procopius, Bellum gothicum, УП, 24, 41. 

40. Compare to the Vandalic expedition of 533 where E. Stein (p. 312) estimates 18,000 
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41. Procopius, Bellum gothicum, VU, 34, 44-45; for the division of the Herulians с. 545 
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15, 27-36. 
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- Without their armies, Thorisin, king of the Gepids, and Audoin, king of the 
Lombards, concluded a two. years truce“, 

- The truce was used by both Gepids and Lombards to prepare for the 
next round in a spiraling intensification of the conflict. The Gepids secured the 
aid ofthe Kutrigurs on the Azov steppe but their help proved anembarrassment. 
The.Kutrigurs under Chinialus arrived too early for the war with the Lombards. 
This mistake was remedied by sending the Kutrigurs to raid Byzantine terri- 
tories in Illyricum and Thrace. The successful diplomatic efforts of the Empire 
in forcing a withdrawal by the Kutrigursarenot a part of this article but the total 
effect of this latest Gepidic outrage did not improve their relations with the 
Empire“. At the same time, the Lombards had been mending their diplomatic 
fences with the Justinian by promising to send men to aid in the war in Italy. 
In the final preparations for war, the Gepids sought to intimidate the Emperor 
into concluding an alliance with them by demonstrating their ability to control 
the access of the Slavs to the Balkan provinces of the Empire. 

The results were in part what the Gepids had hoped for; the Emperor 
Justinian decided: not to refuse the Gepid’s repeated requests for a renewal of 
the alliance between them, However, only several weeks later Justinian res- 
ponded favorably to a Lombard plea for aid by sending a military expedition 
to assist them rather than the Gepids. His formal reason was that the Gepids 
had apparently ferried some more Slavs across the Danube, subsequent to the 
renewal of their foedus with the Empire. As such a action was a violation of 
the treaty, the Emperor felt able explicitly to help the Lombards. More impor- 
tantly the Lombard request came on the eve of the renewal of the Gothic war. 
Justinian hoped that.the Lombards would contribute a substantial contingent 
to reinforce the Roman army in Italy. The expeditionary force to aid the Lom- 
bards was organized апа sent north under Justin and Justinian, sons of Germa- 
nus, and Amalfrid (among others)". 

. Of the expedition only a detachment under Amalfrid reached the -Lom- 
bards. The main part of the expedition reached Ulpiana where it was ordered 
to halt and to suppress civil strife-provoked by the religious dispute over the 
three chapters. Amalfrid's force did participate in the bloody Lombard victory 
over the Gepids in May/June 552%. 

On the surface it appeared as if the Emperor had deliberately withheld 
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aid from the Lombards, thus preventing a complete Lombard victory. Atleast 
that is what Audoin seems to have concluded. He sent envoys-to Constantino- 
ple to announce his victory but also to reproach the Emperor for sending insuf- 
ficient military aid, particularly. in the light of the severalthousand Lombards 
whom Audoin had already sent to join Narses in Кају, At approximately the 
same time, the Gepids sent envoys to Justinian to ask for peace. The Emperor 
was more than ready to oblige. . . 

Though the Empire’s direct involvement in the war had been minimal, the 
weakened condition of both sides made it possible for Justinian to play therole 
of mediator in the treaty negotiations (while at the same time being a party 
to the treaties). Thus the Empire was able to carry off the lion's share of the 
rewards of Justinian's diplomacy. The Gepids were forced to give up the parts 
of Dacia ripensis and Upper Moesia which they had received in 539/540. 
Though they refused to concede, Sirmium, the Gepids seem to have.had their 
alliance with the Empire reaffirmed. The Lombards remained allies, as later 
events will indicate. Of greater benefit for the Empire, the Lombards and Gepids 
were both weakened to such an extent by the war that their respective military 
potentials were nearly in balance. The subsequent relations of the Empire with 
the Germans on the central Danube were not very good but the militarily ex- 
hausted Germans remained quiet and did not trouble the Balkan provinces for 
the rest of the reign of Justinian®®, 

The last years of Justinian’s-reign were blighted by the continued rampages 
of the Slavs and Bulgars in the Europen provinces. At the same time, Justinian 
seems to have put aside, at least for his own life time, the Imperial intention 
of recovering Sirmium—the idea did not wither and was to be revived by Justin 
U. Justin II was to recover Sirmium and the final solution of the Gepidic prob- 
Jem was to be realized though with unexpected consequences. 

A perpetual peace, which lasted twelve years, did not diminish the rivalry 
between the Lombards and the Gepids. For reasons of royal family relations, 
which are not directly pertinent to this analysis, the hostilities between the: 
two tribes were renewed in 56551; In the first round the Lombards successfully. 
repulsed a Gepidic attack. Kunimund, the new king of the Gepids, immedi- 
ately sent envoys to Constantinople to request Byzantine military aid against 
the now victoriqus Lombards. These requests were accompanied by gifts to the 
Emperor and by the greatest temptation that the Gepids could offer to Justin П 
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— a promise to return Sirmium. The latter offer was too much to be ignored. 
The Emperor accepted the gifts and the promises, and ordered curopalates 
Baduarius, with troops from Scythia minor and Moesia secunda to aid the 
Gepids. The intervention of Imperial forces was decisive; in the second round 
of this war, the Gepids defeated the Lombards. The Byzantine expedition secu- 
red a rich haul of booty from the campaign, (c. 566) but Kunimund refused to 
turn over Sirmium as promised which seriously effected Byzantine responses 
in the last phase of the war®?, 

Relations between the Lombards and Gepids had hardly been more than 
those of live and let live even during the twelve years of peace, but the refusal of 
Kunimund to solve the still outstanding marital problems with Alboin before 
the war began and the humiliating defeat which the Lombards had just suffe- 
red transformed their intermittent hostilities into irreconcilable hatred. Both 
states seemed set on annihilating the other and this turn of events, a state of 
affairs which was most unusual among the Germanic tribes, came suddenly and 

without significant warning. The Byzantines- certainly do not seem to have 
` anticipated or even perceived this change of direction. The Empire followed 
its traditional approach to the barbarians without being aware of the potential 
long term consequences of the destruction of either group; still their respective 
presences and the continuing problems created by both sides could not have 
seemed wholly salutatory for the Empire. Though Imperial policies toward 
the northern barbarians were often short-sighted, it would have been difficult 
for any Imperial official to have seen the ominous potential of their own erst- 
while Avar allies, or to have perceived that more was occurring then the elimi- 
nation of another barbarian threat. An incredible instability was going to be 
introduced into the region north of the Danube/Sava line as a result of this 
final round in the Lombard-Gepidic wars. 

The most important external element that made all of this possible was 
the steady advance of the Avars from the east, across the steppe of southern. 
Russia. The Avars had been allies of the Empire since 558, after which they 
had solved some of the immediate problems of the Byzantine position in the: 
Balkans by destroying the Bulgar confederacy and the Antes on the steppe 
. between the Don and the Danube. As a result of their advance to the west, 
the Avars in the early 560’s were settled in the area immediately north of the 
Danube and were demanding (562), in addition to the usual subsidy, land upon 
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which to settle. Justinian was most wary of settling barbarians within the imme- 
diate, effective frontiers of the Empire; therefore he offered the Avars the area 
of Siovakia;where. the Herulians had once resided, i.e. a relatively small terri- 
tory north of the Lombards and Gepids from which the Avars could have mov- 
ed only with difficulty. The Avar khagan. Bayan was not about to play.into the 
hands of the Emperor. He refused the offer and settled his followers tempora- 
пу in Bessarabia and Moldavia. By his offer to Bayan, the Emperor had.ap- 
parently intended not only to remove these dubious allies from the immediate 
frontier of the.Empire but also to introduce another element into the Pannonian 
/Dacian environment:in order to threaten the Lombards and Gepids should 
either of them become intractable again&?. 

After the disaster of 566, Audoin, king of.the TA prepared to re- 
new the war as soon as his forces had recovered and he had secured allies for 
the war. The Lombard-king was determined to destroy the Gepids, but he re- 
cognized that he did not have sufficient strength on his own. He would, need 
his own allies in order to defeat the Gepids now that they were allied with the 
Romans. Audoin, therefore, turned to the Avars who were: potentially hostile 
to both the Gepids and: the Romans. The terms об alliance-that Audoin was 
able to secure from the Khagan of the Avars, were extremely expensive, but 
the Lombards desperately needed Avar intervention and were инш {о рау 
the price the Khagan demanded*“. 

For their part, the. Gepids learned very late.of the progress of the Lom- 
bard diplomacy but still sent envoys. to Constantinople ‘to seek military aid: 
They. again held out the promise of Sirmium but their dishonest dealings fol- 
lowing the previous agreement to surrender the city were not lost on the Empe- 
ror Justin П. He did agree to aid the. Gepids, but in this, he was deliberately 
deceptive. He dismissed the Gepidic envoys with vague statements about 
gathering the dispersed Imperial forces in the Balkans and dispatching them as 
soon as possible. In the meantime Audoin became uneasy about the alliance 
which he Һай concluded with the Avars. Reflection seemed to indicate that 
the situation would be improved if the Romans were not involved at all. 
Due to existing circumstance the Lombards could not expect aid from the Empi- 
re but they did seek Roman neutrality. The Lombard’s needs fit conveniently 
into Justin II's plans.-He had no intention of being made a fool, a second time 
by Kunimund. Justin II promised the Lombards that he would remain neutral 
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as he already seems tò have intended®. 

-. The Emperor appeared to be satisfied to permit the тобан, апа Gepids 
to tear each other apart with whatever other barbarian assistance they could 
gather, the intention being to recover at least Sirmium and whatever else might 
fall his way. As previously reflected in the abortive Avor negotiations.of 565 
which alienated the Avars the change of policy in the Danubian region was 
extremely. significant. The Emperor had decided deliberately. to remove the 
Empire from the maneuverings in Pannonia and Dacia and to let events deve- 
lop by themselves without direct Imperial intervention. Though it could not 
have been known at the time, the immediate and long-range consequences of 
this premediated Imperial.abstention were to be most. serious. 

During the war the Empire gained two things: Sirmium and its environs 
and the royal treasury of the Gepids. As promised to the Lombards, the Empire 
stayed out of the war, but the Gepids were unaware of this decision as the 
Emperor never informed them of his volte-face. Therefore, the Gepidic garrison 
at Sirmium surrendered the city to Imperial troops under Bonus as stipulated 
in the treaty, and joined their comrades in the field. . 

Due to a series of fatal tactical and strategic errors, the Gepids were com- 
pletely:defeated by the Lombards. The Gepidic kingdom was annihilated, and 
their territory east of the Danube fell to the Avors who did little real fighting 
in the war. The surviving Gepids fleed in all directions but most of them were 
forced to accept Avaric rule as the terms of the Lombard-A var treaty gave them 
the kingdom-of Ше Gepids. Some Gepids held out in the mountains of eastern 
Dacia until 571-when they joined a small porno of the н who-had fleed 
to Imperial territory in 567%; 

- The general concensus that the replacement of the Gepids by the Avars 
caused conditions to go from bad to worse in the area north of the Imperial 
frontier is largely borne out by the events in the immediate aftermath of the 
war. By defeating the Gepids and letting in the Avars, the Lombards soon found 
that-they. had introduced an overly powerful neighbor who threatened their 
own existence®”. This set in motion a series of actions that eventually resulted 
in the Lombards seizing much of Byzantine Italy, an area which had only been 
recently secured by the Romans at a tremendous or even prohibitive cost fol- 
One decades of war. 

· For their part the Byzantines had recovered Sirmium but they were not to 
have the жш needed to reconstitute their defenses in the western Balkans. 
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The Avars immediately began to make pressing and insistent demands for- 
subsidies and early on indicated their own interest in Sirmium®®. Not that he was 
solely responsible for this turn of events; but the Emperor Justin Ils deliberate 
withdrawal from the affairs of the Pannonia and Dacia in 566/67 were to have 
serious immediate repercussions. | 

The Avars emerged аз the main threat to the Danubian frontier. Their 
potential for damage to the Imperial position and the Imperial provinces in 
the Balkans was to be all too quickly revealed. The policy of benign neglect 
pursued in this instance and the earlier disastrous treatment of the Avar envoys 
introduced an instability into Balkan affairs which the later reversal of policy 

‘by Tiberius and Maurice could repair only at considerable military cost and 
only after the Byzantine position in the Balkans had been perhaps fatally under- 
mined by the Slavic and Avaric invasions. Though Meander praised the Em- 
peror for his tough stand against the barbarians, i.e. Avars, Justin II did not have 
or would not use sufficient military force to make his aggressive, revisionist. 
policies work particularly with the Avars who soon learned that they could. 
act with impunity toward the Romans. 

: In conclusion, the basic principles which underlay Byzantine policies 
with regard to this question as well as to the continuum of Byzantine relations 
in the Balkans and the steppe until at least the middle of the eleventh century 
were established in this period largely by Justinian the First. These principles 
have, I believe, been demonstrated. 

First, federates or symmachoi were settled either within the territory of 
the Empire or immediately outside the frontier with their primary responsibi- 
lity being to defend their regions against other supposedly more dangerous 
barbarians (though we have seen that allied barbarians were often as rapa-- 
cious as their unallied peers.) These symmachoi were granted subsidies on the 
theory of paying for services rendered but in actuality as bribes or tribute for 

‘the barbarians to remain reasonably tractable. Also the symmachoi were ex-- 
pected to provide contingents to be absorbed into the various Imperial expedi- 
tionary forces. ~ 

Second, the Emperor Justinian followed a policy of setting one group of 
barbarians against the other; whether one or both were allies of the Empire 
seems to have made little difference. The purpose seems to have been two-fold; 
to establish a dynamic equilibrium within which the Empire could hold the ba- 
lance with minimal. forces (an acute recognition of the limitations of direct: 
intervention and the compelling commitments of Imperial military forces in 
other areas) and / or to induce or permit wars between the barbarians with the 
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goal of weakening both sides, thus increasing the relative security of the Empire. 
At the same time the Romans remained diplomatically involved so as to be 
able to extract maximum benefits from both sides. A corollary of this point 
is that of avoiding military involvement beyond the frontiers except in the most 
. compelling of.situations. 

These are the fundamental elements of Byzantine diplomacy in the reign of 
Justinian. With some elaboration but without considerably change, they are 
the principles formalized by Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus in the tenth 
century. But before that, in the reign of Justinian's immediate successor there 
was an effort to revise certain important aspects of these parameters. The basic 
purpose remained the same—to secure the Imperial frontier in the Balkans 
at the Danube/Sava line and as much beyond as was feasible—but the imple 
mentation of these policies was completely changed. By a fatal error of failing 
to recognize the de facto limitations on Byzantine options, the Emperor Justin 
II undermined the Byzantine position in the Balkans which, though admittedly 
precarious, had still not completely collapsed. Justin II substituted a policy 
of belligerent aggressiveness, for Justinian's policy of concilliatory opportu- 
nism. While Justinian's perspective recognized the limitations of the Byzantine 
position, a position created by what have been called Justinian illusory con- 
quests in the West and the wars with Persia, that of Justin II failed to take into 
account the extremely weak military position of the Empire in the Balkans. 
Justin II pursued policies similar to Justinian's in nearly as many directions- 
without the reservoir for realism that marked Justinian's policies in the Bal- 
kans. The position which I take in comparing Justinian's and Justin's policies 
is not one of judging whether their ultimate goals were illusions or even dillu- 
sions, since they were both bound by an Imperial ideology that almost neces- 
sitated certain directions of emphasis, but rather comparing the implementa- 
tion of these policies and the resulting effects. 

In the long term the overcommitment of forces to east and west that left 
the Balkans defenses woefully undermanned would most likely have proven 
fatal. However, Justinian seems to have judged realistically these limitations 
and pursued a series of policies and decisions which recognized that major 
military forces were not going to be committed in the Balkans. Though the 
suffering and devastation was at times intense, Justinian had succeeded even to 
the end of his reign in preserving the essential military frontiers in the Balkans 
as well as an effective administrative presence in the region. There had been 
loses and there had been gains, but no irreversible disasters and largely because 
of a diplomacy that took maximum but not excessive advantage of the military 
potential of available forces. In particular the military demonstrations of 
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, 549 `апа 552 seem to' have inipressed- the Germans as i$ a by their re: 
| peated requests for military aid. 
‘Whether he wäs-unwilling or unable to commit adequate forces іо the 
, defense of the Balkans, Justin II's policies in the Lombard-Gepidic wars and 
later with the Avars were exceedingly obtuse in the former case and excessively 
belligerent in the latter; no matter how much praise he received from couriers 
and sycophants like Corippus and Menander??, Even. more problematic was 
his policy of benign neglect with regard to the final phase of the Lombard- 
Gepidic wars. If there-was one-thing that Justinian and earlier emperors had 
learned, it was that the barbarians could not be allowed to' settle matters by 
themselves and without Imperial involvement -except with serious adverse 
‘consequences for the Empire — the lesson. was demonstrated once again in the 
case of the last Lombard-Gepidic war. 
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Francis W. Carter, editor, An Historical Geography of the Balkans, New. York, Academié 
Press, 1977, рр. a. 

During the eighteenth: айй nineteenth centuries Western travelers,. especially British, 
were indefatigable in exploring out of the way places and producing well-written and infor- 
mative accounts of what they had seen. They were drawn to many of these spots as much out 
of.a desire to experience the exotic as from a concern to advance scientific knowledge. With 
its geographic, ethnic and religious’ diversity the easternmost peninsula in southern Europe 
was particularly enticing to adventuresome souls. By the end of the nineteenth century the 
“mysterious Balkans" had become'a vexing place of great power diplomatic and economic 
interests and small, factious nation states. Despite the pejorative connotation that was, in 
some measure unjustly, attached to the term “Balkans”, the peninsula was and is of great 
strategic importance. Western interest in this region, worthy as it was some two centuries 
ago; is even more so today. And nothing could be more welcome than the interest of histori- 
cal geographers. 

This work is as diverse and wide-ranging as the complex region that it deals with. Aniong 
those who contributed to.this volume were historians, archaeologists, a sociologist and of 
course geographers. In time the essays range from the neolithic culture to twentieth century 
nationalism, and in scope from an area-wide consideration down to the analysis of a small 
Adriatic island. Yet, as the editor himself points out the book is comprehensive neither in 
geographic nor in topical coverage. It is the kind of work that would tempt a reader to dip in 
wherever his particular temporal and topical interests may happen to lie. There is a value, how- 
ever, to reading through this book for it offers the opportunity to draw out insights about an 
area almost overwhelmed by history, as well as the significance of the concepts of develop- 
ment and modernity to our times. It is in this sense that a reviewer may perhaps best comment 
on the book, for to discuss each contribution separately would be counter-productive. 

While many regions of the world contain both physical and human diversity, this is a 
salient feature in the Balkans to the point of generating contradictory and conflicting forces. 
As the first essays in the book make clear, the Balkan peninsula has seen human habitation 
for tens of thousands of years. In recorded time alone several cultures have arisen from the 
peoples who have settled in the area. Its strategic geographic location has guaranteed not only 
settlement but also the constant movement of peoples. The nature of these migrations has 
varied significantly. The coming of the Slavs was a steady and fairly peaceful movement while 
the entry of the Ottoman Turks was marked by dramatic and forceful change. If this were not 
enough to unsettle things, there was also movement from within. In the Yugoslav area, as 
George Hoffman points out, the Serbs withdrew from certain areas in instances where they 
were forced to do so for protection. In other cases, Albanians migrated out of areas of early 
settlement to fill in places like Kosovo and the region south of Athens when lands fell open. 
Human experience is one of the keys to an explanation of the formation of distinct ethnic 
groupings and the attendant ethnic complexity of the Balkans. 

The impact of the physical environment on peoples and their culture has intrigued infel- 
lectüals since the age of the Enlightenment: Romantic nationalists in the nineteenth céntiry 
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. turned this notion into the doctrine of a "national soul" derived from a people's natural 
- surroundings. One of the merits of this book is that it helps make clear the interrelationship 
between a people's historical experience and its environment without tendentious arguments. 
Physical geography—climate, terrain, and plant and animal resources — has influenced the loca- 
tion, size and purpose of human settlements from neolithic to modern times. In the process 
it has had an impact on the cultures that have been created by the inhabitants of the settlements. 
‚ The chapters on aspects of economic development in Greece, Yugoslavia and Romania serve 
to illustrate this point. The divergent paths towards modernization that the severa! Balkan 
states have followed make clear the inapplicability of one model of development as well as 
the intertwined relationship between society and physical geography. 

The conflicts that have wracked the peninsula during the past century and a half. and 
given it a reputation of instability cannot be understood until one realizes that there have been 
at least three worlds competing for an individual's loyalty. Two have existed for centuries: the 
state culture of empires beginning with the Romans which has been the broadest in scope, and 
the various regional cultures based on geographic areas (islands, mountain regions) in many 
instances. The newest on the scene and in between the other two in size is of course the nation 
state. Each world has produced its own network of communications, economic system, 
urban-rural pattern, military order and political plan based on its own unique rationale for 
existing. During the nineteenth century these three worlds competed for the effective loyalty 
of their members with the nation state culture emerging triumphant by this century. What the 
contributors to this volume have demonstrated in their varied essays is the degree to which 
all three worlds have been shaped by the human geography of the peninsula. 

This is a much-needed contribution to Balkan studies and one which should fulfill the 

editor's hope of encouraging interest in this part of Europe. 


University of South Carolina GERASIMOS AUGUSTINOS 


Jelavich, Charles and Barbara, The Establishment of the Balkan National States, 1804-1920, 
Seattle, University of Washington Press, 1977, pp. 358. | 


Happy is the culmination of a conjugal academic life in the appearance of this volume 
in the reputable series, A History of East Central Europe, partially funded by the Ford Foun- 
dation and edited by Professors Sugar and Treadgold of the University of Washington, which 
the Jelavichs have produced. Having earned their rightful places in scholarly output on the 
Balkans, this Indiana University pair have collaborated in writing a remarkable synthesis of 
the evolution of the peoples of southeastern Europe up to the achievement of their national 
independence after the First World War. 

Perhaps the most challenging task confronting the authors was one of balance. How to 
rewrite what has been hitherto written in so many accounts? And how to produce a managea- 
| ble monograph without sacrificing essential items? A disclaimer affidavit appears in their 
preface: ...“the authors have attempted to adhere to the statement in the editors’ foreword 
and to present an introduction to the subject to the ‘scholar who does not specialize in East 
Central European history and the student who is considering sich a specialization'", Thus 
this volume should be appraised as one fitting into the scheme of the entire series. 

Beginning, as it should, with the familiar story of Turkish rule over the Serbs, Greeks, 
" prototypical Romanians, Bulgarians, and Albanians, the book then proceeds to give detailed 
treatments to the national revolts among the Serbs, Greeks, and Romanians. But the Turks 
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are not ignored; the authors are commended for their objective analyses of efforts by the 
Ottoman regimes to modernize the declining empire and this is done without the all too preva- 
lent penchant to condemn the Turks. Since their basic métier has been diplomatic history 
(Charles J. wrote Tsarist Russia and Balkan Nationalism in-1958, and Barbara J. penned Russia 
and the Rumanian National Cause, 1858-59 in 1959, among many of their distingüished stu- 
dies), both are eminently qualified-to analyze the impact of-great power influence in the emer- 

gent nations. Chapter 13 contains a very convincing treatment of international efforts to drive 
the Turks from Europe. 

In their admirable effort to arouse student interest in things Balkans, the Jelavichs per- 
form a miracle in Chapter 13 by disentangling the almost hopeless maze of such confusing 
but vital topics as the Macedonian Question, the Young Turk revolt, the Bosnian crisis of 
1908, and the Balkan Wars of 1912-13 — items which far too long have discouraged students 
and tormented experts. Among the many notable observations in this chapter is this: "The 
Balkan Wars thus brought about-the final realization of the goal set by most of the Balkan 
"leaders throughout the nineteenth «ано? (p. 221). It sort of makes the First World War 
seem superfluous! 

- . Equally remarkable is the апау of the Balkan nationalities inhabiting the Dual 
Monarchy (Chapter 15). The still debated question of Transylvania receives a dispassionate 
treatment.as does the equally contested topic of the South Slav question. Specialists may find 
fault with the minimal treatment given to cultural developments in Chapter 16, and some may 

- conclude that such culture was minimal when merely 17 pages are devoted to it. But the astute 
reader should recall coverage of literary developments in earlier chapters and realize the 
-acknowledgement given by the authors to the vital roles of intellectuals in езе а variety 
of nationalist movements. 

Tha (al chartern dara dis Fine Wand Wir aud Qi peace заннан Шай ш Son! 
troversial points are raised by the authors. But it is their carefully honed conclusion (Chapter 
19) which will remain for specialists an example of objective and indisputably substantiated 
findings. Noting how tragic for the Balkan peoples was the meddling of the great powers, the 
authors wistfully remarked that the years after the Second World War “have witnessed re- 
peated crises among the Balkan nations... and among the great powers. However, in contrast 
to the nineteenth century, these disputes have been settled by negotiation and not-on the 
battlefield.” (p. 327). Perhaps the Balkan leaders of our time bave benefitted from studying 

. history. - А 


Russell Sage College SHERMAN D. SPECTOR 


Schaller, Helmut Wilhelm, Die Balkansprachen. Eine Einführung in die Balkanphilologie, 
Heidelberg, Carl Winter Universitätsverlag, 1975. 


.z. . L'auteur a essayé de decrire.la situation actuelle des recherches linguistiques dans le 
domaine des.langues sud-est-européennes, et spécialement des langues qui appartiennent au 
groupe dù Sprachbund. balkanique. П a énuméré tous les faits linguistiques aujourd'hui 
reconnus comme des critéres communs et essentiels de ces langues. Avec cela il peut distinguer 
un groupe de langues balkaniques proprement dit (l'albanais, le bulgare, le macédonien, le 
roumain) de ces langues qui montrent seulement peu de critéres décisifs, mais qui peuvent étre 
regardés quand méme comme étant en relation avec le.groupe mentionné ci-devant (le grec 
et le serbocroate). Avec raison, Hee tme RR T APT 
&u Sprachbund balkanique. ds A 


ii 
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Dans l'introduction, l'auteur définit le cadre de recherches balkaniques, donne un 
compte-rendu sur les travaux publiés sur ce sujet jusqu'aujourd'hui et décrit les perspectives 
des travaux encore à faire pour avoir en main plus de critéres et de matériaux. Ici l'auteur.se 
concentre un peu trop exclusivement sur.les questions généalogiques et typologiques et ne 
souligne pas assez l'importance des recherches sociolinguistiques, се qui a fait p. ex. Н. Haar- 
mann (dans: Balkanlinguistik, Tübingen 1978). C'est important parce que pour le développe- 

‘ment d'un Sprachbund, à côté du voisinage géographique est extrêmement efficace la distri- 
bution de différentes langues dans les différentes couches sociales dans une m&me région. 

Un autre fait, le probléme des substrats, n'a pas été abordé avec assez d’intensite. П faut 
distinguer les différents domaines ой il se manifeste: dans l'inventaire lexicologique, morpho- 
logique, phonologique et des modéles syntaxiques. G. Reichenkron (dans: Das Dakische, 
Heidelberg 1966) a trés bien montré, dans quelle mesure le lexique d'une langue est sensible 
au substrat donné, ici au substrat daco-tbrace. Avec cela, on peut en déduire que cela peut 
être le cas aussi avec le cadre morphologique, naturellement ici avec la traduction des morphè- 
mes d'emprunt. ‘ - 

Après la discussion de la notion Sprachbund l'auteur décrit les différentes langues qui 
appartiennent à ce Sprachbund balkanique. Dans une telle description, il y a toujours beau- 
coup de difficultés. Cette description ne doit pas être trop longue; il faut renoncer à des dé- 
tails qui peuvent être ou devenir importants; l’auteur ne peut pas connaître chacune des lan- 
:gues à fond, etc. Par ex. pour albanais, pour la différentiation des deux groupes dialectaux 
principaux (le guègue et le tosque), le choix des critères n’est pas du tout satisfaisant. Beaucoup 
des critères qui sont importants du point de vue balkanique ont été supprimés: les dipthon- 
gues, accumulation des consonnes, les phrases nominale et verbale, etc. Les grandes colo- 
nies albanaises en Italie méridionale, qui ont été fondées pour la plupart au 15° et 16° siècles 
ne sont pas mentionnées, bien que leurs dialectes ne doivent pas être négligés dans une des- 
cription de l'histoire de l'albanais, et leur description est indispensable pour une grammaire 
historique de cette langue. Quant au roumain, l'application du terme “ancien roumain” pour 
le roumain jusqu'au 16° siécle, et le terme "roumain moderne" pour cette langue depuis le 16° 

.siècle n'est pas usuel. Dans le chapitre sur la métaphonie et sur l'inflexion roumaines, l'auteur 
ne mentionne que des phénoménes assez récents ou peu importants. Les informations sur les 
traits caractéristiques balkaniques de ces deux langues sont en somme minimales. 

Dans le chapitre central du livre sont traités les balkanismes linguistiques dans les 

` domaines phonologique, morpho-syntaxique, syntaxique et lexicologique: 1. la présence de la 
voyelle 2 tonique, 2. La palatalisation étendue des consonnes, 3. quelques parallèles dans les 
systémes vocalique et consonantique, 4. la m&me forme pour le génitif et datif, 5. l'existence 
d'un vocatif, 6. l'article postposé, 7. 1а comparaison analytique des adjectifs, 8. les numéraux, 
9. le futur analytique avec "уошоїг"", 10. la perte de l’infinitif, 11. la réduplication du com- 
. plément direct et indirect, 12. la position des pronoms possessifs, 13. le comportement de la 
préposition “avec”, 14. l'existence de différentes particles enclitiques. Dans le domaine lexi- 
-cologique, l'auteur décrit plutöt les différentes possibilités d'un lexique commun dans cette 
région et renonce à une élaboration d'un lexique balkanique, ce qui reste à faire. 

Il y a, dans ce paragraphe, quelques erreurs regrettables: p. 137, M. Schaller dit, que les 
déterminateurs des noms en roumain et en albanais sont des suffixes, ce qui n'est pas exact, 
car il s'agit plutót de morphémes postposés qui sont soumis à une flexion particuliére; p. 144, 

| Particle indéfini de l'albanais est rji ou një selon les dialectes; p..146, le fait dela postposition 
stricte de l'article défini en roumain doit être fixé pour le.temps à partir du 16° siècle, pour le 
.temps précédent on peut encore constater. une certaine liberté. Cela revient certainement du 
latin vulgaire, car aussi dans l'histoire du français il faut admettre une époque, pendant іа» 
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quelle l’article défini était en postposition (à cause de la forme masculine /e, seulement ex- 
plicable comme forme Enclitique, mais la forme féminine /а montre le changement vers lanté: 
position, terminé avant que l’s posttonique soit devenu o). 

Enfin, c'est un livre bien utile pour tous ceux-qui veulent commencer leurs études dans 
le domaine de la philologie balkanique; mais il est nécessaire de recommander aux débutants 
d'apprendre bientót quelques unes des langues correspondantes pour pouvoir se faire une 
idée individuelle des problèmes y abordés. 


Mannheim, septembre 1978 R. ROHR 


Wiliam H. McNeill, The Metamorphosis of Greece since World War II. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1978. viii + 264 pp. $ 12. 95. 


Professor William H. McNeill has intriguingly analyzed trends and changes in -Greece 
since World War II in this follow-up volume to his two earlier studies; Report on the Greeks 
(New York, 1947) and Greece: American Aid in Action (New York, 1957). Entering the special- 
ized realms of the various social sciences, McNeill, the consummate historian, provides insight: 
ful overview and thematic perspective in this highly readable monograph. 

To reinforce his positions on the post-1945 decades the author delineates certain basic 

characteristics of Greek society and civilization since the Classical period. Не also refers to a 
core of ideas and practices evident in the lives of the rural population which have, in turn; 
influenced urban behavior. For example, there is “the centrality of exchange and the critical 
importance of the skills of the marketplace in the lives of the Greek peasants” (p. 11). With 
shrewd dealing, privacy and deception assuming such great importance, “the world itself... 
becomes a theater for perpetual struggle in which cleverness and guile, as well as luck, play 
central roles in determining success” (pp. 12-13). Within this environment of “perpetual war 
of all against all”, the Greeks find requisite sentiments of mutuality and solidarity inside the 
circle of the nuclear family and in the extension of kinship. Another prime characteristic of 
Greek life is “the heroic act, entered upon with no thought as to cost, risking life itself for a 
cause that may be entirely immaterial and of no commercial value whatever” (p. 17). Acts of 
heroism are represented over the centuries in literature, warfare, Orthodox Christianity and 
on a localized level with individual deeds of bravery. From the fifteenth century and the onset 
of Ottoman Turkish domination the heroic tradition became particularily prominent among 
shepherds and marginal farmers of Greece’s mountainous interior. 
. The second chapter stresses the distinctive ecological basis of the aspects of Greek tra- 
dition introduced earlier. Thus the prominence of market behavior in Greek society has been 
based on geographical facts that made cultivation of specialized crops particularly advanta- 
geous in the regions of the Aegean and Ionian Seas. Production and trade patterns are describ- 
ed for the different historical epochs with attention placed on the important centuries - old 
role of the Greek diaspora. The emergence of the new Greek state after the 1821 Revolution, 
McNeill notes, undermined the gains of eighteenth - century expansion by Greek economic 
interests within the Ottoman, Russian and Hapsburg empires. In subsequent decades the 
Greek diaspora assumed different forms and varied roles in other world areas. 

Included in what is probably the least informative chapter, “Public Affairs since 1941”, 
which recounts developments in a generally straightforward manner, are some interesting 
hypotheses. McNeill.argues that the main source of manpower in World War П for the leftist 
‚Tesistance organization, EAM/ELAS, came from unmarried youths in food-deficit mountain 
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villages “who joined up less in response to political ideals than because life at home in their 
parental households had become unbearable” (p. 66). Yugoslavia, the only other country to 
generate a widespread guerrilla resistance movement in the early years of the war, similarly 
shared with Greece the presence of food -deficit mountain villages and heoric tradition. 

In “Village Experiences” the author focuses on changes observed in his visits to four 
villages over thirty years and to two other settlements over twenty years. Life in these small 
villages scattered across Greece shifted fundamentally from 1946 routines as local isolation 
withered away and old-fashioned peasant patterns of behavior adjusted in response to new 
urban-based national and international currents. Although each of the selected villages had a 
different experience, it is generally concluded that the peasants required little urging to alter 
old methods of cultivation, if it could be demonstrated that financial advantages would follow. 

Rapid urbanization, the most striking facet of Greek society since World War II, is 
analyzed in “The Texture of Life in Greek Cities”. McNeill offers two reasons for the relatively 
smooth transition from rural to urban life. First, market-oriented peasants were prepared for 
city life where market relations were even more critical than in the villages. Second, the tight- 
knit nuclear family units of the countryside facilitated the transition from village to city with 
very little internal adjustment of family behavior. “Individual lives, accordingly, suffer less 
disorientation, and signs of social disruption are fewer in Greece or among the new diasporas 
of the 1960s and 1970s, than would have been the case without the Greek village background” 
(p. 210). It is also conjectured that Marxism has not been more popular because many Greeks, 
even poorly paid factory workers, nurture the hope of breaking away from demeaning de- 
pendency implicit in wage - earning status. Having cited a list of special characteristics in 
Greece’s modernization process, McNeill dismisses as invalid the assumption that moderni- 
zation is an essentially identical worldwide process. 

The above summation hits on only a few of the many provocative generalizations found 
within this unique book. There have been numerous other attempts by scholars, journalists 
and popular writers to provide hints, clues and formulas for understanding the seemingly 
mysterious and non-Western nature of modern Greek society. In qualitative terms, however, 
McNeill's contribution distinguishes itself from other efforts with its sounder observations 
and conceptualizations. There are also few of the clichés on Greek character so frequently 
present in the writings of Western European and American authors. Nevertheless, because 
McNeill perhaps too casually crosses the methodological boundaries of the several social 
sciences, because he provides few footnotes in his broad, sweeping commentary, because he 
has drawn many conclusions from his study of only six small villages —scholarly critics will 
be tempted to attack this book. Marxists, in particular, will be distressed by McNeill’s non- 
orthodox analysis of class roles and development in Greece. The intellectual challenge for the 
formation of effective rebuttals will be formidable. The result should be healthy debate and 
still further insights for comprehending this traditional society in transition. 


Kent State University : S. VICTOR PAPACOSMA 


S. Victor Papacosma, The Military in Greek Politics: The 1909 Coup d' Etat, Kent State Univer- 
sity Press, 1978, pp. 242. ` 


Despite the voluminous literature, both theoretical and empirical, on the military parti- 
cularly in developing societies, scholars have paid little attention to the role of the Greek mili- 
tary in modern Greece. However, the recent military dictatorship (1967-1974) in a Buropean 
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country ostensibly part of the “West” seems to have stimulated ‘academic interest. It is to be 
hoped that probing analytic studies on the Greek military will be forthcoming. - 

Papacosma's study is one such effort to fill the existing vacuum, particularly in the Eng- 
lish language. Unfortunately, The Military in Greek Politics; the 1909 Coup d’Etat, is of 
limited value, particularly for those who are familiar with Greek sources. It is a detailed, 
descriptive, historical account of the events that transpired prior to, during and subsequent to 
the intervention of a group of military officers — The Military League —in Greek politics in 
1909. In that sense the book is quite informative. The account however is not presented within 
any kind of analytic framework; it does not have a focus or a central theme. Whatever signi- 
ficant points the author makes are imbedded in the details, and are well known for the most 
part to Greek experts; e.g. except for a minority the Military League did not aspire to direct 
political rule; the military rule was precipitated by dissatisfaction with the disastrous military 
defeat of 1897, the continued inadequacy of the Greek military and the failure of Greece’s 
political leaders to further the goals of the Megali Idea; the coup enabled the rise to political 
leadership of “new men” in particular Eleftherios Venizelos. 

Missing from this study is any analysis of the interconnection or interrelationship bet- 
ween the actions of the Military League and / or its members and the society at large. Thus 
although the author discusses at length dealings among the League, the civilian political lead- 

_ers.and the monarchy, absent is the socio-economic context within which all these events 
took place. Papacosma alludes fiequently to “the people” and to the extent of their support 
for the Military League at various stages. But he does not define “the people” nor indicate 
on what evidence he judges their attitude toward the Military League. Periodically, reference 
is also made to trade associations and labor groups, but the reader is left guessing as to the 
links between them and the military. The early twentieth century was a time when an incipient 
bourgeoisie and a labor movement were emerging. The impact of these developments on the 
military coup and its policies needs further elaboration. It is insufficient to merely assert that 
Venizelos whom the League brought to the fore was perceived as a liberal by contrast to the 
traditional conservative leaders. 

In the preface Papacosma states that he has used diplomatic archives in Great  ritain, 
Germany and Austria. One would expect that use of this new material would provide addition- 
al insights or a new perspective on the military coup. Except for an occasional quotation 
from diplomatic correspondence, little new knowledge has been added. If one were to look 
for a more extensive elaboration of the role of the foreign powers during those years than 
that which has hitherto been available, which this reader did, he/she would be disappointed. 

It is difficult to write on the military without using one or another of the prevailing 
theories of the military as a reference point. Papacosma is not subject to any such constraints. 
As a consequence he has provided the reader with a historical sequence free of any overall 
theoretical or conceptual framework. As a history of the events of the military coup, from 
which the reader can surmise his/her own generalizations, the book is useful. 


Graduate Faculty New School for Social Research ADAMANTIA POLLIS 


George P. Nakos, Tò Помтиахду Kabeotàg тўс "EAAdóog ёл) "Обоуос пќурі тоб Luv- 
тфунатос тоб 1844 —'Ex tiv Anpoxgatixdy "Idsmtdy тї; Елотастфовох 
тоб 1821 elg ti "AndAurov Movagyiay [The Governmental Regime in Greece 
under Otho until the Constitution of 1844, From the Democratis Ideals of the Re- 
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volution of 1821 to the AbsoluteMonarchy], Thessaloniki, Scientific Yearbook of 
the School of Legal and Economic Sciences, University of Thessaloniki, Vol. 17, 
1974, pp. 273. 


Those who know George Nakos’s earlier work, [The “Great Powers” and the “National 
Lands” of Greece (1821-32)], will not be surprised to learn that this latest study is also a care- 
ful exegesis of the official documentary record of the period, using the texts of laws, decrees, 
proclamations, constitutions, etc. The author, ’Empsintig at the School of Legal and Econo- 
mic Studies of the University of Thessaloniki, has undertaken research in the Bavarian state 
archives for this doctoral dissertation, though the principal sources upon which he draws to- 
support his thesis are published and well-known Greek contemporary documents. 

The thesis, to be succinct, holds that the eleven years of absolute monarchy under the 
Bavarians constituted a perverse interruption in the normal development of Greece’s indige-, 
nous democratic institutions. The unfortunate hiatus resulted from foreign pressure in oppo-. 
sition to the common will of the liberated nation which desired representative government. 
Greek sovereign rights were forcibly surrendered to alien forms of rule until the introduction 
of a constitution in 1844 ended the hiatus. | , 

The essential proposition of this thesis asserts that there existed in pre-Bavarian Greece 
a discernible collective will which wanted democratic rule. The author acknowledges that 
: political concepts were not clearly or fully elaborated during the revolutionary period. The 
central preoccupation of the embattled Greeks was, after all, national liberation. The nume- 
rous charters and constitutions which appeared during this period often represented little 
more than the individual opinions of their authors, or were designed to favorably influence 
foreign powers to assist the national struggle. Participants in the successive regional and nation- 
al assemblies could claim to be representative at best only of small districts or special inter- 
est groups. Despite great political and social heterogeneity, the author nevertheless finds that 
‚ the “constitutional idea” gained ground steadily under the impetus, first, of a series of liberal 
constitutions introduced and discussed in successive assemblies; secondly, from the writings 
of Greek scholars abroad (e.g., Korais) and of foreign liberals in Greece (e.g., Palma); and 
thirdly, from the gradual creation of a leader class which worked toward the political educa- 
tion of the people. The popular desire for democratic rule found its clearest expression in 
' 1832 when the so-called Fifth National Assembly, while yielding under foreign pressure to the 
practical necessity of accepting a monarchy, voted a constitution which subordinated royal 
authority to the popular will as expressed through parliament. If the Great Powers and Lud- 
wig of Bavaria had taken more seriously Greek determination to be governed democratically 
and had adopted voluntarily the 1832 constitution, there would have been no need for popu- 
lar action eleven years later to compel Otho to accept a constitution. Instead of exercising 
good judgement, the Powers ignored Greek sovereign rights and disregarded the popular 
will in unilaterally imposing an absolute monarchy. È 

There follows a close examination of the institutional structure and legal foundations 
of Bavarian absolutism in Greece. The monarch was the fundamental source of law and ruled 
arbitrarily in accordance with his own will and through alien institutions brought to Greece 
from Central Europe. Special attention is given to opposition efforts to modify the absolut- 
ist character of Otho’s rule by strengthening and making more independent such key institu- 
tions as the judiciary and the Ministerial Council. In the absence of representative channels 
for the expression of the people's will, the press played a major role in dramatizing the popu- 
lar demand for constitutional government, despite measures by the rulers to restrain the news- 
Papers. 

` The influence upon this work of legal historian Nikolas Pantazopoulos, the author’ 8 
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supervising professor, is unmistaken. Aside from stylistic similarities to the abstract and high- 
ly formal writing of his mentor, Nakos’s interpretation bears the mark of Pantazopoulos’s 
thesis that Greek custom law and local traditions of self-government which survived the Turk- 
ish domination could-have served as the basis for viable national institutions had foreign 
intervention not imposed alien and centralizing forms of rule which deflected Greek legal 
development from its true course. 

„ One is not fully persuaded by the evidence presented that there existed a “genuine Greek 
political ideology” or “a collective will of the nation” during the chaotic war of independence. 
Too little consideration is given to the social and regional diversity, the political disharmonies 
and the continual internal strife which characterized this period. Against such a background; 
reliance upon formal documents is especially apt to produce a truncated and unreal image 
of political and social realities. Constitutions and resolutions appeared one after the other 
during the revolution, promoted by various interests. It is hazardous to maintain that any 
of them corresponded to the true convictions of the Greek people. The historiography of the 
War of Independence has advanced sufficiently to reveal the national movement as extremely 
complex with cross currents which defy one-dimensional interpretations. 

Dr. Nakos has methodically scrutinized the major legal and administrative documents 
and offers an interpretation which places Othonian absolutism within the larger perspective 
of Greek constitutional development. 


Anatolia College, Thessaloniki WILLIAM W. McGrew 


Еаувокоблог - ITaXap& X., AucAoparixó трілтодо, "A@fivag 1978 [Xanthopoulos Palamas 
Ch., Diplomatic Triptych], Athens 1978, pp. 298. 


The late ambassador Christian Xanthopoulos Palamas belonged to the group of Jead- 
ing Greek diplomats and -has carried out successfully very difficult assignments during his) 
long career 1929-1973. His book deals with foreign policy in general, Greek foreign policy, 
impressions on some Greek statesmen and diplomats with whom the author had had the op- 
portunity to collaborate, notes on Greek political developments, last but not least comments 
on Greek foreign policy and guidelines for its future. I knew rather well the author but of 
course did not often have the opportunity to discuss his ideas. In reading his book I under- 
stand some of his actions and have had the possibility to learn how the author tried and often. 
succeeded to guide Greek foreign policy usefully for his country. I further learned about the: 
barriers imposed on the foreign policy of a small country by its allies who, of course, consider 
exclusively their own interests. The author is very critical of the tendency of many of those who: 
were in 1929-73 in charge of Greek foreign policy to abandon claims, to yield to foreign “al- 
lied” requests without securing concessions for their own country, to accept sacrifices which: 
were not unavoidable. He mentions in this connections inter alias the granting of, let me say, 
colonial facilities to the United States ‘Mediterranean fleet in the Athens area, without any 
United States concession, the carelessness of the Greek authorities to avoid smuggling of 
alcoolic drinks from the United States’ air base near Athens, to those selling same, in the city, 
the delay of the Greek Government in settling on an appropriate basis the relations with the 
Soviet Union and China, simply because this was agreable to the United States, the latters" 
indifference to the Turkish threats against Greece. 

In dealing with foreign policy, in general, Chr. Xanthopoulos Palamas is very keen to 
stress the importance of its support by public opinion which of course is unable to do so 
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‚when deprived of any information about the development and about the results of the foreign. 
policy applied. Let me mention in this connection that the present Greek government is deal- 
"ing since 1974 exactly in the way critised by the author. He further stressed the necessity for 
flexibility of foreign policy and and so gets the opportunity to note in-this connection, and in 
others, of the genius of E. Venizelos. Particularly after World War Il the author stressed that 
the reference to morale, and to international law is deprived of any importance whilst the ac- 
‘complished fact has not to be underestimated. He got so the opportunity to criticize sharply: 
sentimentality in foreign policy which is particularly noticed in Greece, leading often to blun- 
ders and the tendency to consider written agreements as of great value. According to the 
author they are important only if connected with vitality. The latter further stressed that, 
‚very often, those elected and assuming the leadership of foreign-policy have neither the expe- 
rience, nor the knowledge, nor the ability required to succeed. The particular characteristics 
.of an ambassador are successfully analysed. His setbacks, connected with troubles within 
the country concerned, are not forgotten whilst the ambassadors and diplomats in general 
have not to forget that they serve their country and not the ruling party or even a dictatorship.- 

The author beleived that whenever problems concerning the country are negociated by other. 

‘authorities except the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, this leads to infavourable results: Let me 

add however that this is often the unavoidable consequence of the inability or the unwillin-. 

gness of many diplomats to negociate on various issues. 

The author was connected for long years and on high positions with negociations on 
Greek Turkish problems. He was perfectly right when stressing: Е 
а) Cyprus is one of them and especially the more important and cannot be settled separately, 
b) Greece and Turkey have to agree, which is impossible, when they do not trust each other 

and when they have the tendency to underestimate each other as this will каа {оа war. 

which will not settle anything, 

с) the withdrawal of the Greek division from Cyprus in December 1967 had ba a blunder, 

.d) the possibility of gradual settlement one by one, 

є) the Greek mission to save the Greek minority of Constantinople, the Greek population 
of Imbros and Tenedos, the settlement of the problems connected with the Patriarchate 
in Constantinople, 

f) Turkish landing in Cyprus 1974 has been a great sa for which Turkey will have to. 
pay in the future, 

1 cannot however agree with the author that it would be wise to conclude a new y treaty with 

Turkey considering how little the latter applied those stipulations of the Lausanne treaty 

which its governments did not like. 

The, considerations of Christian Xanthopoulos Palamas on our relations with this 
Balkan neighbours and the Soviet Union are very considerable and show his knowledge, 
experience and ability. It is a pity he is no more alive to apply this policy or at least to influence 
those in charge decisively. А è 

D. J. DeLivanıs 


Ariadna Camariano-Cioran, Les Académies princières de Bucarest et de Jassy et leurs profes- - 
seurs. 830 р. + LXXIII pl. in 80, Institut for Balkan Studies, Thessalonique 1974. 


Cet ouvrage volumineux s'impose aux yeux de tout spécialiste par son érudition, l'am- 
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-pleur de sa documentation, la largeur de ses vues et la richesse de ses thèses, formulées avec- 
précision et défendues avec rigueur et objectivité. 


` Les LXXTI planches, placées à la fin du volume, reproduisent de portraits de princes 
roumains et grecs ayant régné sur les Principautés de Moldavie et de Valachie et de profes- 
eurs:ayant enseigné aux-deux Académies, ainsi que de fac-similés de manuscrits et de livres 
anciens rédigés ou utilisés par ces mêmes professeurs. Le volume comporte encore une riche 
bibliographie (p. 679-711), un index des noms propres (р. 713-795), un index des oeuvres citées 
dans l'étude (p. 796-821), la table des matières (р. 823-827) et quelques corrections au texte 
(p. 829-830). L'étude proprement dite (p. 1-677) comporte une adresse au lecteur (p. 1-2), une. 
introduction (p. 3-9), des conclusions (p. 663-677) et neuf chapitres (p. 10-662) de longueur 
trés inégale. 
~ Le chapitre I (p..10-19) examine les causes de la pénétration de la langue et de la culture 
grecques dans les pays roumains, pénétration dont les étapes sont esquissées dans l'introdu- 
ction. Commencée dés le X Ve siècle, cette pénétration s'accentue à partir de la seconde moi- 
tié du siècle suivant pour connaître son point de non retour au XVIIe siècle, donc avant l'ar- 
rivée des princes phanariotes. Les causes en étaient nombreuses: culturelles, religieuses, éco- 
nomiques, politiques. Véhicule de l'héritage antique et de l'orthodoxie byzantine, la langue 
grecque était la seule capable d'arréter la pénétration du catholicisme et du protestantisme 
dans les pays balkaniques. De même qu'en Occident l'enseignement supérieur se faisait ne 
latin, de m&me l'Orient orthodoxe avait opté pour 1а langue grecque, langue pour ainsi dire 
officielle de l'administration ecclésiastique, de la théologie et de la culture supérieure. Pour 
ce qui concerne les Principautés de Moldavie et de Valachie en particulier, le développement 
économique de ces régions faisait accroitre le nombre des commergants grecs dont la langue 
devenait la langue du négoce dans toute la péninsule balkanique. Aussi les commerçants et les 
artisans des villes roumaines demandaient-ils l'ouverture d'écoles grecques, les boyards et les 
‘princes engageaient-ils de précepteurs grecs pour l'éducation de leurs enfants. Du fait de leur 
régime de vassalité, les Principautés jouissalent d'un état de choses plus libéral et plus au- 
tonome que les autres régions orthodoxes de l'empire ottoman. Nombre de religieux et d'intel- 
lectuels grecs ве réfugiaient dans les pays roumains afin d'échapper à l'oppression des occu- 
pants. Par ailleurs, les princes roumains se considéraient comme les successeurs des empe- 
reurs byzantins, les protecteurs de l'Eglise orientale et les défenseurs de la foi orthodoxe. Les 
donations en domaines et en édifices religieux qu'ils faisaient aux patriarcats et aux grands 
monastéres orientaux (Sinal, Saint Sépulcre, Mont-Athos), étaient transformées en couvents 
qui, peuplés et gérés par des moines grecs, devenaient des centres culturels trés actifs. 

La fondation et le fonctionnement des Académies princiéres constituent l'aboutissement 
et la continuation "officielle", institutionnalisée, de la pénétratrion de la langue et de la cul- 
ture grecques dans les pays roumains. Le chapitre II (p. 20-121) est consacré à l'organisation 
de l'enseignement dans ces Ecoles. L'auteur démontre ainsi, aprés un examen long, perspicace 
et objectif des documents existants (p. 20-36 et 84-86), que les Académies furent fondées non 
pas par des princes phanariotes grecs mais par des princes roumains; celle de Bucarest par 
Serban Cantacuzéne (avant 1690), celle de Jassy par Antioh Cantemir (en 1707). Par la suite, 
les princes grecs ont soutenu, réorganisé et amélioré le fonctionnement des Académies, mais 
toujours à la demande et avec l'aide des boyards et des commergants roumains. Mme Cama- 
riano procéde à une analyse succinte mais fort intéressante (p. 36-84 et 86-120) des divers 
textes promulgués par les princes depuis la fondation jusqu'à la fermeture (1821) des Acadé- 
mies et visant l'organisation de celles-ci, organisation qui englobait tous les domaines: finan" 
cement, locaux, bibliothéques, programmes, professeurs, éléves, bourses d'études. L'auteur 
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insiste aussi sur le fait que les princes phanariotes n'avaient jamais négligé la: langue et la cul- 
ture roumaines dont l’enseignement était assuré dans les autres écoles qui étaient nombreuses 
à travers le pays et que les princes avaient pris soin de fonder ou de réorganiser. De sorte que, 
quand en 1717/8 les Roumains (Georges Lazar à Bucarest et Georges Asaki à Jassy) voulu- 
rent avoir des établissements d'enseignement supérieur en langue roumaine, les princes grecs 
les soutinrent et les aidèrent dans la réalisation de leurs projets. 

Ainsi, dès ces deux premiers chapitres, l'occasion sera donnée à l’auteur de réfuter un. 
certain nombre de thèses formulées au siècle dernier et soutenues jusqu’à présent, à savoir que 
l'enseignement de la langue et de la culture grecques dans les pays roumains était l'oeuvre 
des princes phanariotes, d’origine grecque et constantinopolitaine; que ceux-ci avaient oeuvré 
contre les intérêts du peuple roumain et contre la langue et la culture roumaines; que le fon- 
ctionnement des Académies et des autres écoles grecques avait entravé la marche normale de 
la culture, voire de la conscience nationale roumaine; que l’enseignement dispensé par les 
Académies était destiné aux classes supérieures et constituait un obstacle à l’instruction et au 
développement culturel des autres classes; que les matières enseignées, orientées presqu'ex- 
clusivement vers l’apprentissage de la langue grecque et de 1а théologie byzantine et ayant 
un caractère monolithique et sclérosé, empêchaient le réveil intellectuel et national des classes 
Jaborieuses, constituant ainsi un obstacle sérieux pour les contacts fructueux avec la pensée et 
es sciences occidentales, Я 

Mme Сатагіапо reviendra sur toutes ces thèses tout au long des chapitres suivants.. 
Ainsi dans le chapitre VI (p. 277-306) qui traité de l'appartenance sociale des élèves, elle démon- 
tre, avec force documents à l'appui, que parmi les jeunes qui avaient fréquenté les Académies, 
“il y avait, à-côté des fils des boyards, des milliers de jeunes gens d'autres classes et couches: 
sociales, tant autochtones qu'étrangers, venus de toutes les régions du Sud-Est Européen”. 
On sait en effet maintenant que tous les projets de réorganisation des Académies prévoyaient 
des bourses pour étudiants nécessiteux et que les cours ont toujours été gratuits. Dans lecha-- 
pitre suivant (chap. VII, р. 307-362: l'importance de l'enseignement des Académies pour la sos 
ciété roumaine et pour la région balkanique), l'auteur montre comment, grâce aux Académies 
princiéres, les deux capitales roumaines.ont pu se tenir à la téte et à l'avant garde de l'instru- 
ction'et de Ia culture dans tout le monde orthodoxe asservi. L'enseignement en langue grec- 
que avait fait reculer la langue slavonne qui représentait un état de culture de passé, figé, uni 
quement religieux. Par un examen trés serré et avec force arguments et exemples, l'auteur dé-. 
montre le mécanisme d'interpénétration selon lequel la langue et la culture grecques-contri- 
buérent au développement des langues et des cultures nationales des peuples balkaniques et en 
particuller du peuple roumain; d'abord, par le biais de l'acquisition du patrimoine helléni-. 
que (classique, byzantin, néo-classique de la renaissance et panorthodoxe); en.suite, parle 
biais de l'acquisition de la culture occidentale introduite et défendue dans le monde orthodoxe- 
par les professeurs grecs. Les traductions grecques des ouvrages occidentaux permettent. 
leur traduction en langue roumaine. C'est ainsi que naítra la culture roumaine et que la langue 
nationale sera développée, entraînant du méme coup une prise de-conscience linguistique et. 
nationale chez les Roumains et chez les autres peuples balkaniques. L'auteur démontre aussi 
que la querelle linguistique qui opposa chez les intellectuels grecs les partisans du grec ancien 
à.ceux de-la langue démotique eut un impact immédiat et déterminant sur les intellectuels: 
roumains qui se sont servis, en faveur de leur langue nationale, des arguments utilisés pour 
défendre la langue néo-hellénique. Ce discours linguistique, étroitement lié à celui de la liberté 
politique et de la justice sociale, prépara tous les peuples balkaniques à leur lutte pour l'indé-- 
pendance nationale. Les conclusions (p. 663-677) reprennent les théses ci-dessus en les résu-- 
mant et en les illustrant de quelques exemples déjà cités. . 
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.  Situées sur les marches de l'empire, les Académies roumaines jouis saient d'une grande 
autonomie qui les mettait à l’abri du contrôle de la Grande Eglise et des vicissitudes politiques 
auxquels étaient soumis les autres centres culturels grecs. Les professeurs trouvaient donc 
dans les Académies princières la liberté indispensable à.la transmission de leurs connaissances 
et au développement de leurs idées nouvelles. La plupa:t d'entre eux avaient fait leurs études 

-en Occident et embrassé les idées nouvelles en matière de philosophie, de sciences positives et 
de méthodes pédagogiques. Les autres avaient eu des maîtres grecs formés dans les Univer- 
sites européennes. De la sorte, le contact entre l'Occident et les Académies roumains était 
permanent et l’enseignement de ces Etablissements ne différait guère de celui des Etablisse- 
ments universitaires occidentaux. Outre ces considérations et remarques d’ordre général, et 
comme pour illustrer celles-ci, dans le chapitre intitulé personnel enseignant des Académies 
princières (chap. Ш, р. 121-139), l’auteur esquisse le portrait de plusieurs professeurs dont 
on peut apprécier la qualité de Ia formation et l'ouverture de l'esprit aux idées et aux méthodes 
nouvelles. : 

La question des méthodes pédagogiques et éducatives revient dans plusieurs chapitres, 
vu ses liens étroits avec de questions telles que l’organisation des Académies, le corps enseig- 
nant, le contenu de l’enseignement etc; elle sera examinée de manière synthétique et récapi- 
tulative dans le chapitre V (p. 259-276). 

Dans les deux derniers chapitres, l’auteur nous donne la biographie, la production litté- 
raire et scientifique, l'activité professorale et les idées de cinquante deux professeurs de P Aca- 
démie de Bucarest (chap. VIII, p. 363-552) et de trente cinq professeurs de l' Académie de Jassy 
(chap. IX, p. 553-662). Quelles que puissent étre Jes lacunes de l'information dans certains 
cas, ou encore la nature de certaines, appréciations, ces quatre vingt sept biographies de pro- 
fesseurs grecs, dont certains figurent parmi les noms les plus illustres de l'époque turque ou 
sont les représentants les plus éminents du “siècle des lumières grec”, constituent la meilleure 
illustration de l'érudition de Mme A. Camariano - Cioran, car elles s'imposent désormais 
comme étant notre référence la plus solide et la plus autorisée. En effet, le jour où nous pour- 
rons posséder des informations tout aussi détaillées et bien documentées sur les professeurs 
ayant enseigné dans d'autres écoles grecques, les études néo-helléniques relatives à l'époque 
turque auront marqué un pasen avant formidableet irrévérsible. Rien donc que ces quelques 
trois cents pages (363-662) auraient suffi pour que l'on juge inestimable la contribution-de 
notre collégue roumaine. 

.Mais l'importance de l'ouvrage réside ailleurs; elle réside dans les pages du chapitre 
IV (p. 140-258) intitulé Je contenu de l'enseignement et les manuels utilisés dans les Académies. 
Ces pages constituent un apport décisif pour notre connaissance de l'histoire des idées dans 
la péninsule balkanique. Et cela parce que l'auteur a eu la chance, mais aussi le courageetla 
patience, de mener sa recherche dans 1а Bibliothéque de l'Académie roumaine de Bucarest qui 
est l'une. des bibliothéques les plus riches et les mieux organisées en matière de documents 
greca et autres se rapportant à l'époque turque. Outre les archives, on y trouve une quantité 
appréciable de manuscrits et de livres anciens. Nombre de ces textes avaient été des manuels ou 
des cahiers de classe, d'autres comportent des annotations marginales précieuses. On pour- 
rait certes reprocher à l'auteur d'ignorer telle ou telle étude récente sur telle question parti- 
culiére, mais il nous serait impossible de ne pas rendre hommage à cette qualité premiére de 
son livre, qui est la richesse de la documentation, due à un dépouillement patient et exhaustif 
des matériaux conservés à la bibliothéque de Bucarest. Gräce à cette documentation, l'auteur 
peut entreprendre,une présentation analytique de toutes les matières enseignées dans les Аса-- 
démies en les divisant par groupes d'unités homogènes (langue et littérature, p. 147-179; philo- 

‚ sophie, р. 180-224; sciences positives, р. 224-235; sciences humanistes, р. 235-258; langues 
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étrangères, р. 251-255; droit et médecine, р. 255-258) et en suivant pas à pas MEDIO de 
chacune d’elles. 

Ne nous attardons pas sur les “sciences humanistes” (histoire et mS 'et sur le: 
droit et la médecine. Ces disciplines avaient connu une fortune beaucoup plus heureuse dans 
l'édition que dans l'enseignement. Deux disciplines, la langue et la littérature grecques d'une 
part, la philosophie de l'autre, occupaient la presque totalité du programme horaire dans les 
Etablissements supérieurs grecs. 

L'étude de la langue et de la littérature grecques comportait la grammaire, la métrique, 
la prosodie, la poétique, l'épistolographie et la rhétorique. Il y avait tout d'abord des cours 
théoriques de morphologie et de syntaxe, fondés sur un riche éventail de Grammaires rédigées, 
les unes à des époques anciennes (hellénistique, byzantine), les autres à l'époque turque. L'au- 
teur est en mesure de nous en donner la liste compléte sans omettre de nous signaler les pré-. 
férences de chaque professeur. Au milieu de ces Grammaires, celles de Constantin Lascaris 
et de Théodore Gazés, sous leur forme originale ou sous des formes abrégées, compilées ou 
extrapolées, exerçaient une sorte de despotisme absolu. Les cours théoriques étaient accom- 
pagnés ou suivis d'exercices pratiques (versions - thémes) et de l'étude de textes littéraires. 
Pour l'enseignement des diverses formes du discours, les étudiants disposaient de nombreux: 
manuels, anciens ou récents, sur lesquels régnaient, jusque vers 1780, les traités néo-aristoté- 
liciens de Théophile Corydalée. On portait un intérét tout particulier à la rhétorique et à 
l'épistolographie, car la maîtrise de ces deux arts était indispensable pour réussir dans les 
carrières ecclésiastique, administrative et, même, professorale. Pour ce qui est des cours de 
littérature, Mme Camariano a pu nous dresser la liste des auteurs anciens et byzantins ayant 
figuré aux programmes: les diverses Encyclopédies ou Chréstomathies (recueils de textes), 
les Sentances de Caton et de Chrysoloras, les Fables d'Esope, Théophraste, Plutarque, Lucien, 
Xénophon, Hérodote, Thucydide, Isocrate, Démosthéne, Homère, les tragiques, Hésiode, 
Pindare, Synesius, Agapet, saint Basile, Jean Chrysostome, Jean Damascéne, Théophylacte 
de Bulgarie, et une pléiade d'autres auteurs, ce qui prouve toute la richesse des programmes. 
L'auteur a pu encore nous donner des renseignements précieux sur les préférences de certains 
grands professeurs ainsi que sur leur méthode d’approche des textes littéraires. — 

La philosophie (dans l'acception aristotélicienne du terme, englobant la logique, la. 
physique, la cosmographie, la métaphysique et la morale) emplissait le second volet des pro- 
grammes. Pendant plus d'un siécle (de 1640 à 1750 env.), la philosophie aristotélicienne, ou 
plutót le néo-aristotélisme de Théophile Corydalée (1570-1646) "avait constitué la principale 
nourriture spirituelle de tout l'Orient orthodoxe". La pensée corydaléenne marquait un grand 
progrès par rapport au système de pensée médievale, même byzantine, par la dissociation 
qu'elle avait opérée entre la philosophie et la théologie. Pour cette raison elle fut condamnée . 
par le courant de pensée conservateur de l'Eglise. Mais ce m&me courant prendra Ja défense 
du néo-aristotélisme contre des systémes de pensée plus novateurs, comme, par. exemple, 
celui d'Eugénios Voulgaris (1716-1806) qui introduisit (1740-1760) dans l'enseignement des 
. écoles grecques la philosophie occidentale. Aprés Corydalée, Voulgaris fut le second grand 
représentant de la pensée néo-hellénique à l'époque turque. 

A son tour, l’enseignement des Académies roumaines sera dominé, pour quelques soi- 
xante ans du moins (1707-1765) par le néo-aristotélisme de Théophile Corydalée dont les 
commentaires à l'oeuvre d'Aristote constituent les Manuels presqu'exclusifs des étudiants: 
aussi bien que des professeurs, La théologie en tant que telle ne figurera donc jamais dans les 
Programmes des Académies. Et il importe de noter à ce propos que l'inspirateur de cet ensei-- 
gnement fut Chrysanthe Notaras (+ 1731), patriarche de Jérusalem, dont la personnalité et 
la. culture dominaient le monde intellectuel grec pendant une quarantaine d'années. Vers 
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1765, les disciples directs (ЇЧ. Zerzoulis) ou indirects (N. Théotokis) de Voulgaris introduisirent 
dans les Académies la philosophie (logique, métaphysique) et les sciences (physique, mathé- 
matiques, astronomie) occidentales modernes. Mais la pensée de Voulgaris ne fera pas fortune 
dans les Principautés. L'époque de son introduction en Roumanie coincidait avec le commen- 
cement du “siècle des lumières grec" (1775-1821), mouvement intellectuel dans lequel les pro- 
fesseurs des Académies occupaient la premiére place. Ayant fait leurs études dans les Universi- 
tés occidentales, ces professeurs avaient connu les savants européens (italiens, allemands, 
français, anglo-saxons) les plus réputés. Leurs cours reposent donc sur ceux de leurs maîtres 
occidentaux dont ils traduisent les ouvrages et dont ils s'inspirent pour la rédaction de leurs 
écrits personnels. Mme Camariano suit pas à pas cette évolution dans l'enseignement et la 
pensée des Académies, évolution qui sera d'ailleurs la même, à quelques nuances prés, dans 
plusieurs autres Etablissements Supérieurs grecs. Elle nous dresse la liste compléte des ouvra- 
ges traduits ou rédigés par les professeurs des Académies et qui expriment cette nouvelle 
manière de pensée et introduisent les sciences positives. On constate ainsi que les Académies 
étaient au courant presqu'immédiatement des acquisitions les plus récentes de la pensée et de 
Ja science occidentales, lesquelles viennent remplacer lo systéme corydaléen. Sans étre des 
penseurs ou des hommes de science originaux, les professeurs de Bucarest et de Jassy avaient 
porté haut et avec courage le flambeau du modernisme. 

Ce modernisme allait de pair avec une série d'innovations en matiére de méthodes péda- 
gogiques et d'organisation différencielle des programmes par discipline (cf. p. 259-276). C'est 
&ussi à cette époque que l'apprentissage des langues européennes (italien, francais, allemand) 
fut.introduit dans l'enseignement pour y oecuper une place de plus en plus grande (cf. p. 
251-255). 

- Mais le; phénoméne qui attire le plus notre attention, car il s'agit d'un phénomène ex- 
trámement important, c'est que le passage de la pensée corydaléenne à la pensée et aux scien: 
ces modernes a eu pour conséquence immédiate la relance de la discussion sur la langue, dis- 
cussion qui connaîtra à cette époque une acuité toute particulière. 

` Trois facteurs internes au monde orthodoxe, conjugués à des facteurs externes, semblent 
y avoir joué un röle déterminant. Ainsi que nous l'avons déjà dit, la langue grecque ancienne 
ou archalsante (la langue byzantine) constituait l'élément unificateur de toute l'Orthodoxie 
orientale, une sorte de force centripéte par laquelle la culture byzantine et la vision orthodoxe 
du monde étaient transmises à tous les peuples orthodoxes asservis. Cela n'impliquait certes 
pas le rejet des langues nationales dont l'Eglise avait toujours cherché à favoriser le dévelop- 
pement pour des raisons surtout liturgiques et pastorales. Sans renier leur appartenance à 
l'Orthodoxie et à l’héritage gréco-byzantin, les intellectuels du siècle des lumières grec, dans 
leur immence majorité, semblaient avoir tourné le dos à une tradition orthodoxe figée et re- 
gardalent avec admiration cet Occident prometteur, creuser des sciences libératrices, des droits 
de l'homme et de la justice sociale. Pour eux, la libération des peuples bálkaniques de leur 
asservissement aux Turcs et au systéme féodal passait par l'instruction, par la conquéte des 
connaissances scientifiques et des progrès sociaux des peuples occidentaux. Contraindre les 
jeunes à perdre de longues années à l'apprentissage d'une langue ancienne, prestigieuse mais 
morte, ne leur paraissait pas être une nécessité première et immédiate. D'un autre côté, la 
conscience panorthodoxe, qui pendant de siècles avait différencié les peuples asservis de leurs 
occupants, les Turcs, et des ennemis de leur foi, les Latins, et leur avait donné la force de lut- 
ter et de survivre, cette conscience cédait maintenant le pas à la conscience nationale née et 
développée dans un contexte politico-social complexe (guerres russo-turques, révolution fran- 
gaise, guerres napoléoniennes, essort socio-économique et culturel). 

7 L'essort socio-économique de la seconde moitié du XVIIIe siècle fut marqué раг. la` 
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naissance d'une bourgeoisie nouvelle, composée de citadins artisans et commerçants. Cons- 
ciente de sa puissance économique, celle-ci aspirait-à des changements politiques et sociaux 
rapides qui lui permettraient d'assumer: pleinement son rôle de classe dirigeante dynamique 
et novatrice, Ayant embrassé le discours de liberté et d’égalité de la révolution française et 
tourné la page sur l’attentisme prêché de concert par l'Eglise officielle, les Phanariotes et la 
Russie, cette bourgeoisie ne-concevait l'avenir des peuples balkaniques (et le sien propre) 
que dans l'instruction des masses, le réveil des nationalités et la Re des connaissances 
scientifiques et technologiques de l'Occident. 

Intellectuels et nouveaux bourgeois se rencontrent donc devant ces choix capitaux et 
‚s’appuient les uns sur les autres afin de pouvoir les réaliser. En effet, c'est cette classe de com- 
merçants et d'artisans qui finance l'ouverture et le fonctionnement des écoles pendant tout 
le demi-siècle qui précède la révolution grecque (1770-1821). De méme, elle prend le parti des 
intellectuels dans leur lutte en faveur des sciences modernes et des langues nationales, et en 
premier lieu de la langue grecque démotique. 

L'Eglise n'était hostile ni à l'instruction des masses ni au développement des langues 
nationales. Au contraire! Durant toute la période de domination ottomane, elle avait assumé 
avec abnégation et courage son róle d'organisateur et de protecteur de l'enseignement, ainsi 
que celui de promoteur des langues et des cultures nationales. Cependant, la philosophie et 
les sciences occidentales modernes constituaient à ses yeux un danger grave pour la foi ortho- 
doxe. D'un autre côté, l’utilisation des langues nationales dans l'enseignement supérieur 
était de nature à ébranler, dans leurs fondements mêmes, l'unité et la conscience panorthodo- 


хез. C'est sur ce double aspect et par crainte de perdre le contrôle qu'elle exergait sur l'instru- - 


ction et la destinée des peuples orthodoxes que l'Eglise, par une réaction de repliement sur 
Soi extraordinaire, se trouva, à la fin du XVIIIe s., opposée à la majorité de l'intelligentsia 
-orthodoxe. C'est sur ce même point (mais pour des raisons différentes, politiques et socio- 
économiques) que la bourgeoisie nouvelle se heurta à la noblesse phanariote et aux autres 
grands commis de la Sublime Porte. Enfin, c'est dans ce climat religieux, culturel, politique 
et socio-économique que commencent, dès les premières années du XIXe siècle, les souleve- 
ments pour l'indépendance nationale des peuples balkaniques. 

Nous devons rendre hommage à 1а rigueur scientifique et à l'objectivité avec lesquelles 


l'auteur a su suivre et décrire cette évolution intellectuelle à l'intérieur des deux Académies ' 


princiéres. La contribution essentielle de son ouvrage réside justement dans cette présentation. 
Mais la lecture de celui-ci nous invite à faire les trois remarques suivantes: 

8) Les deux Académies roumaines avalent été gagnées de trés bonne heure à Ja cause du 
modernisme. Mme Camariano, qui suit de trés prés ce mouvement novateur, n'avait donc pas 
les moyens de suivre avec la m&me attention le courant conservateur. Trés faible à l'intérieur 
des Académies, celui-ci agit de l'extérieur avec conviction et détermination, méme sur le sol 
roumain. Aussi, l'ignorer ou lui prêter peu d'intérêt ne risque-t-il pas de fausser notre vision 
globale et réelle de la situation? Nous aimerions nous arrêter sur un exemple. L'auteur 
mentionne (p. 20-22) Palssios Ligaridis et Ignatios Petritzès, tous deux professeurs à l'école 
gréco-latine de Tirgoviste (1646-1651), bien avant la fondation des Académies. Or leur cas 
est typique de ce que fut le courant conservateur. Ligaridis avait fréquenté-la même école de 
pensée que George Koressios dont Petritzès fut l'éléve. L'admiration qu'il avait pour Kores- 
sios avait conduit Petritzés à produire plusieurs copies des écrits théologiques et philosophi- 
ques de son maître. Les oeuvres manuscrites de Koressios étaient répandues d'un bout à 
l’autre du monde orthodoxe; elles étaient copiées, lues et enseignées pendant toute la période 
turque. Or Koressios (env. 1570-1660), qui était le contemporain de Théophile Corydalée 
1570-1646):et avait fait ses études dans cette-même Italie de la renaissance, avait embrassé, à 
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l'encontre de Corydalée, la philosophie aristotélicienne sous sa forme thomiste et fut marqué 
par la théologie scolastique, notamment par celle de Bellarmin. Considéré comme le plus 
grand théologien de son époque, il avait enseigné pendant de longues années à Chio et nom- 
“breux furent par la suite ses admirateurs et continuateurs. Par une sorte de détournement 
paradoxal de la vérité, sa théologie scolastique, donc latine dans ses fondements mêmes, 
est proposée comme l'expression la-plus orthodoxe par le courant conservateur, celui-là même 
qui combattait la pensée corydaléenne, puis celle des intellectuels modernistes. Sa contribu- 
tion dans l'histoire de la pensée néo-hellénique n'a jamais été étudiée (par exemple, elle est 
complétement ignorée dans l'ouvrage du prof. С. B. HENDERSON: The Revival of Greek 
Thougth, New York 1970; trad. grecque, Athénes 1977), mais elle fut grande, notamment 
dans le domaine de la théologie. Et ce sera finalement la pensée koressienne qui l'emportera, 
une fois conquise l'indépendance nationale des Etats balkaniques, aussi curleux que sela 
puisse paraftre. 

b) La seconde remarque est la suivante: La lecture de l'ouvrage de Mme Camariano lais- 
se le lecteur non averti avec l'impression fächeuse que les intellectuels modernistes et la nou- 
velle bourgeolsie furent les seuls à travailler pour la prise de conscience nationale des peuples 
balkaniques et pour la préparation de ceux-ci à la lutte pour leur indépendance. Tellen'était 
certes pas l'intention de l'auteur qui connait admirablement bien la complexité de 1а situation. 
П n’est pas non plus dans notre intention de défendre l'Eglise officielle et moins encore la 
caste des Phanariotes. Il serait cependant utile de noter que toutes les classes sociales et tous 
les courants de pensée aspiraient à la libération des peuples asservis et y travaillaient. Leurs 
divergences portaient sur l'idée qu'ils se faisaient de cette libération ainsi que sur les moyens 
à employer pour y-parvenir. 

c) Notre troisième remarque concerne un tout autre domaine. En lisant dans l'ouvrage 
de Mme Camariano les pages (251-255) consacrées à l'étude des langues étrangères, on ne 
peut ne pas s'étonner de la place vraiment infime occupée par l'enseignement de la langue de 
l'occupant. Bt nous n'avons pas d'autres documents nous permettant de supposer que le 
turc et l’arabe occupaient une meilleure place dans d'autres Etablissements grecs d'enseigne- 
ment supérieur. On serait tenté de dire que l'explication en est trés simple: le pouvoir turc 
évitait de s'immiscer dans les affaires de l'Eglise orthodoxe, moins encore d'imposer ses choix 

-dans les programmes des écoles non-islamiques; les écoles grecques suivaient deux traditions 
paralléles, la tradition byzantine et la tradition latine, toutes deux excluant a priori l'enseigne- 
ment du turc ou de l'arabe en tant que langues véhiculaires d'une culture. Cependant-saurait- 
on imaginer un poisson qui ne se nourrirait guére des aliments se trouvant dans les eaux dans 
lesquelles il vit? En effet, comment pourrait-on concevoir que les peuples orthodoxes asservis 
aux Árabes, puis aux Turcs n'ont en rien subi l'influence de la culture et du mode de pensée de 
leurs occupants? Est-il possible que l'enseignement des écoles islamiques n'ait nullement 
marqué celui des écoles chrétiennes orientales? Notre auteur ne se pose aucune de ces que-- 
stions, car tel n'était pas son propos. Cependant, à une exception prés (Virgil CANDEA: Les 
intellectuels du Sud-Est européen au XVIIe siècle, dans “Revue des Etudes dii Sud-Est euro- 
péen", Bucarest VIII (1970) 181-230 et 623-668), ces questions n'ont pas encore été posées par 
les spécialistes de l'histoire de l'enseignement et de l'instruction dans le monde orthodoxe 
asservi aux Musulmans. Mais la recherche dans cette direction pourrait nous conduire à faire 
des découvertes intéressantes; elle nous aiderait peut-étre à mieux comprendre certains aspects 
‘dans le fonctionnement des écoles grecques. En tout cas, elle nous permettrait de voir sous 
-un jour nouveau certaines questions touchant au mécanisme même de la pensée néo-hellé- 
nique. Mb 
E Pour terminer, nous voudrions noter que l'ouvrage.souffre d'un certain nombre de 
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pétitions dont la plupart auraient pu être évitées. Par ailleurs, la traduction française (l’ouvra- 
ge fut rédigé d’abord en roumain), excellente dans son ensemble, comporte quelques termes 
impropres, de même que certains titres d’ouvrages grecs ont été traduits de façon maladroite. 
Enfin, nous avons déjà dit qu’il arrive parfois à l’auteur d’ignorer la bibliographie la plus 
récente sur des questions particulières. Mais ces quelques réflexions et remarques n’enlèvent 
rien à la valeur, à la très grande valeur, de cette étude volumineuse et érudite. 


ASTERIOS ARGYRIOU 


Sorin Alexandrescu, ed., Transformational Grammar and the Rumanian Language, Lisse 1977, 
pp. 97. 


z Professor Alexandrescu, of the University of Amsterdam, and editor of the prestigious 
Internationa! Journal of Rumanian Studies, has put together a novel and interesting collection, 
which,.slim as it is, represents a collective international effort (American, French, German, 
Italian, and Romanian scholars) and a diversity of approaches (cf. p. 9), e.g., philosophical 
(5. Golopentia-Eretescu and E. Vasiliu), Prague School (J. Goudet, cf. pp. 8-9), etc. — thus 
belying the title — even including one contribution (H. Frisch) which has no-discernible link 
AT ALL with Transformational Grammar. 

J. Augerot’s introduction (5-15) is a succinct presentation of the appeal Romanian 
holds for linguists (its conservatism as well as its innovative nature, etc.), followed by a chrono- 
logical summary of the development of Transformational Grammar in Romania, plus a 
lengthy bibliography (1961-1974), unfortunately marred by numerous discrepancies (in ab- 
breviations, dates, pages, titles). 

H. Frisch (39-44), in attempting to predict feminine noun plural forms, resorts to lists 
(taxonomies of another era!), without, it seems to me, availing himself of techniques so as 
to give some account of deep structure forms and the rewrite rules necessary for deriving a 
confusion of surface forms. While S. Golopentia-Eretescu (45-57) makes reference to Fill- ' 
more and Chomsky, and to various transforms (e.g., coordination, gerundivization, etc., 52), 
as well as to the notion “well-formed” (even if overly used, e.g., three times in the space of 
seven lines, 47), her approach strikes one as being as much philosophical (von Wright, Witt- 
genstein) and quasi-algebraic (LA as the “language of action”, LC that of “change”, and so 
forth) as linguistic. In his lucid (though highly repetitious) article, J. Goudet (59-73) treats 
the use of the gerund (present participle) as an indicator of continuation in periphrastic con- 
structions, three of which, according to him, serve as present presumptives; I remain uncon- 
vinced of the uniqueness (65-66) of the Romanian gerund, given similar uses in Spanish, for 
example. Н. Krenn (75-82) describes a deletion rule for dropping the possessive article (i.e., 
after the definite article), while suggesting himself an insertion rule at the surface level: my 
own intuition would still favor the former, though not necessarily the proofs adduced (the 
deletion of pe) in E. Vasiliu and: S. Golopentia-Eretescu, Sintaxa transformafionalä a limbii 
romäne, Bucharest: 1969. L. Renzi (83-88) compares the postposed Romanian article with the 
preposed articles of various other Romance languages, attempting to account for the diffe- 
rence on the basis of such factors as loss of case, subject-verb-object word order, genitive, 
phrase follows, etc.; in the question of preposition before (non)-articulated noun (cf. above) 
he does not seem to take into account instances where the article is obligatory (e.g., cu avio- 
nul, la anul, datoritä fratelui, etc.). E. Vasiliu’s work (89-97) on adversative and concessive 
clauses falls within the framework of set theory and Montague grammar, a further indication 
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ої his growing preoccupation with what lies beyond (behind?) Linguistics (cf. 8). 

js In my estimation, however, the most interesting (and "Transformational") piece is that 
of R. Bley-Vroman (17-37), who deals with underlying parallels between the definite article 
and the personal pronoun system, including parts of the verb a fi. But despite the elegance and 
forcefulness of the argumentation—not to mention the overwhelmingly optimistic, at times 
effusive, presentation — I still find discomfiting the inclusion of the data amenable to the 
author’s approach, while other artifacts are passed over quickly, if mentioned at all; e.g., the 
subject pronouns eu and tu, the indirect object forms fi and le, and all the enclitics. The posses- 
sive article al, a, al, ale also merits inclusion. 

Even accepting Bley-Vroman’s disclaimer (33), his partial account of the alternations 
т» р and з-у will do little to explain the alternation in sie gie (33) or the lack of change “before 
front vowels” in fine, sine. 

Finally, for all the ingenuity of the argument, I find particularly suspect the derivation 
of e (/ye/) from the ending of este (36), both on historical (Rom. e ( Latin est; -e of este is para; 
gogic) and descriptive grounds, especially as the author does not seem to account for still two 
other variants, enclitic -/ and fi (with the "Уосаїй de Sprijin” which he cites elsewhere, 32, 35, 
in another connection). Surely, these are variants of e, I suspect by apocope, hence /y/ ( /ye/, 
and then by prosthesis, /iy/ < /y/. Bley-Vroman’s acceptance of /est-l-i/ (36) as the underlying 
representation of the second person singular is further proof, it seems to me, that e isto be 
related not to the ending, but to the stem, of este. 

Despite my numerous objections and reservations as to EEE and conclusions, 
the volume is appreciated, though perhaps as much as one more attestation OF INTEREST on 
the part of Western scholars, for the most part, thinking in new ways about Romanian, as 
for its contribution to linguistic theory and practice, in this case uneven and, by ed 
incomplete. 


University of Rochester | CHARLES М. CARLTON 


Constantin Buse, Comertul exterior prin Galati sub regimul de port franc (1837-1883) [Le com- 
merce extérieur par Galatzi sous le régime de port franc - 1837-1883], Bucuresti, 
- 1976, Editua Academiei R.S.R., 202 p. 


Récemment distingué avec le prix de l’Académie Roumains, le livre de Constantin 

Buse traite d'une question regardant l’histoire économique des Pays roumains, qu'il place 

dans le contexte sud-est européen, sans négliger les implications de la “Question d'Orlent" 

pour le commerce international. Comme l’auteur le relève dans son chapitre introductif, 

les ouvrages de référence à ce sujet ne sont guère nombreaux, d’où l’obligation d’entreprendre 

de longues recherches d’archive, son argumentation reposant sur quantité de documents 
inédits. 

Compte tenu des événements politiques qui marquèrent l’évolution historique des Pays 

7 roumains à l'époque concernée, le livre se divise en deux parties de plusieurs chapitres chacune. 

La première partie est consacrée à “Galatzi, port de Moldavie (1837-1861)”. Après l’hi- 

' storique sommaire de la ville (que les documents attestent depuis l'an 1445), l'auteur nous 

‚ donne un aperçu des circonstances dans lesquelles se développait à la fin du XVIIIe et au 

‘commencement du XIXe siècle lo commerce roumain avec 1 ’étranger. On y trouve étudiées les 

` causes profondes qui ont conduit en 1834-1837 à faire de Galatzi un port franc, ainsi que les 

conséquences immédiates de cette mesure, c'est-à-dire l'épanouissement. cx de la 
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ville et du port avec pour corollaire la création des consulats anglais, français et grec, ainsi 
que l’arrivée des représentants de quelques autres pays européens — Belgique, Hollande, Prus- 
se, Autriche, Russie. 

L'ouvrage présente, à partir d'une correspondance commerciale inédite, l'importance 
du rôle tenu par la ville de Galatzi dans le développement du commerce entre Vienne et Con- 
stantinople — rôle redevable jusqu’à un certain point à la Société de navigation danubienne, 
de Vienne. Des tableaux annuels éloquents et tout un matérile sorti de l'oubli contribuent à 
fournir au lecteur des précisions intéressantes concernant le régime douanier, le trafic dirigé 
par le port de Galatzi, les cours de l'importation et de l'exportation. Selon la conclusion de 
l'auteur, l'exportation était canalisée par Constantinople, d’où on aiguillé les marchandises 
nons seulement sur la Bulgarie et la Grèce, mais aussi sur l'Italie, la France, l'Angleterre, les 
Pays-Bas, voire outre Atlantique. Les trois chapitres de cette premiére partie du livre traitent 
aussi de l'activité des marchands et des maisons de commerce: en plus des autochtones, les 
étrangers sont en bon nombre, surtout les italiens, les autrichiens et les grecs —ces-derniers 
travaillant parfois sous protection britannique ou française. Des firmes de réputation euro- 
péenne y ont leurs représentants. Moins nombreux, mais quand même présents, sont les mar- 
chands turcs, allemands, anglais et russes. Citons, par exemple, le fait que si en 1837 Galatzi 
comptait 21 maisons de commerce, 24 années plus tard seulement leur chiffre montait à 41; 
C'est une preuve que le régime de port franc favorisait le commerce avec l'étranger, avec des 
suites positives pour l'économie du pays dans son ensemble. De même, l'auteur étude l'in- 
fluence que devait exercer laCommission Buropéenne duDanube fondée en 1856 sur le dévelop- 
pement du commerce de la ville de Galatzi avec l'étranger. Les années 1848-1861 sont mar- 
quées par la fondation de plusieurs compagnies de navigation, dont celles autrichlenne, russe, 
française et la Compagnie orientale anglogrecque. Pour illustrer le trafic du port de Galatzi, 
l’auteur donne même le chiffre des bâtiments battant pavillon étranger qui le fréquentaient 
à l'époque. 

Le titre de la seconde partie du livre, “Galatzi, port de Roumanie (1862-1883)", marque 
la nouvelle étape économique et politique abordée par cette ville une fois fondé l'Etat roumain 
moderne avec un marché roumain unitaire, À ce propos, l'auteur brosse le tableau de la vie 
économique de la Roumanie en tant qu'état unitaire, des réformes intervenues, dont quelques 
unes infiuant sur le domaine commercial, ainsi que des changements de structure subis par la 
société roumaine, autrement dit de tout ce que pouvait marquer d'une manière ou d'une autre 
l'évolution de la ville et du port de Galatzi. Par exemple, les réformes agraires et la fondation 
des chambres de commerce a eu des répercussions sur le commerce des grains. Par ailleurs, 
le nouvel Etat roumain fixe le statut des marchands étrangers et méne sa propre politique éco- 
nomique, abolissant les traités commerciaux antérieurs, établis par la Porte et accordant à des 
puissances étrangéres des avantages au dépens des Pays roumains. Dés lors, les pays étrangers 
ayant des intéréts commerciaux dans cette partie du monde fondent leurs propres consulats. 
Leur activité a été saisie par l'auteur grâce aussi aux documents de la Commission Européen- 
ne du Danube. Comme dans le cas de 1а premiére partie de l'ouvrage, Constantin Buse accom- 
pagne son exposé de statistiques relatives au nombre et le tonnage des navires passant par le 
port de Galatzi, notant en même temps la quantité des marchandises écoulées au profit des 
divers pays ou compagnies étrangères. 

Un regard tout particulier est accordé par l'auteur à la Convention commerciale et de 
navigation signée avec l’Austro-Hongrie en 1874, qui — à son avis — a eu des répercussions dé- 
favorables pour la Roumanie, jouant comme une entrave de son développement industriel. 
Ses résultats négntifs se trouvérent d'autant plus aggravés par les événements des années 
1877-1878, la guerre entrainant une stagnation des affaires. Les statistiques publiées par 
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l'auteur montrent donc la courbe descendante de l'exportation effectuée par le port de Galatzi, 
bien que celui-ci gardät sa premiere place dans le commerce roumain d’importation. Cepen- 
dant, les effets négatifs de la Convention passée avec l’Austro-Hongrie devaient s’estomper 
dans l’intervalle des années 1876-1880 par suite de la conclusion de plusieurs autres conven- 
tions avec Ja Russie, la Suisse, la Grèce, l'Angleterre et l'Allemagne. 

П résulte de cet exposé-détaillé des faits que la déclaration de Galatzi port ouvert avait 
eu tout d’abord des conséquences satisfaisantes, Ce n’est qu’une fois créé l’Etat unitaire 
roumain et son indépendance conquise que cette mesure cesse d’avoir encore sa raison d’être. 
Elle sera donc abolie en 1883, après quelques vifs débats du parlement roumain. Le chapitre 
final du livre de Constantin Buge traite de l'augmentation du volume des échanges commer- 
ciaux effectués par le port de Galatzi (il s’agit surtout des affaires d’importation, l’exporta- 
tion se faisant dans sa majeure partie à travers le port de Brafla), après 1883. й 

Par ailleurs, sur tout le parcours de cette deuxième section du livre, l’auteur jette égale- 
ment un regard sur la remarquable activité culturelle dont la ville de Galatzi fut le théâtre 
pendant toute la période étudiée. Il note par exemple entre autres que l’école publique de 
Galatzi comportait en 1845 des classes spéciales pour l'étude du commerce (quelques unes 
de ces classes enseignant même en grec ou en italien). 

Nous ne saurons clóre ce bref compte rendu sans souligner une fois de plus l'apport 
d'idées et de faits inédits vraiment intéressants du livre de Constantin Buge. Ce n'est pas trop 
dire que de constater que 1а recherche concernant la vie économique et surtout les échanges 
commerciaux du Sud-Est européen dans la seconde moitié du XIXe siècle en fera sans doute 
son profit. 


Bucarest OLGA CICANCI 


John D. Bell, Peasants in Power: Alexander Stamboliski and the Bulgarian Agrarian National 
Union, 1899-1923, Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1977, pp. 
ХШ + 271. 


Defeated and unsuccessful leaders of socio-political movements seldom become heroes 
of the masses and historians do devote little attention to them. Alexander Stamboliski, the 
well-known leader of the Bulgarian Agrarian National Union (BANU), is an exception. 
Although there are numerous books and articles on Stamboliski, none approaches in quality 
the work under review. Beli’s book explores in depth the history of the origins, activity, achie- 
vements and failures of the BANU and Stamboliski’s part therein. The emphasis is on the 
political history of Bulgarian agrarianism and on the Ше and ideas of Stamboliski. 

The author presents a lucid summary of Bulgaria, “the peasant state”, at the end of 
the nineteenth century, when the struggle began for the formation of a party representing the 
interests of the peasantry. He traces the origins of the movement by showing how the various 
local groups, usually formed and led by teachers, joined together in a single organization 
dedicated to the struggle for social justice, The author points out the diversity of the views 
expressed, the internecine struggles among the leaders, and the difficulties which had to be 
overcome to establish a truly national peasant movement. Although in the initial years of its 
existence the agrarian movement showed some signs of success, by 1903 its activities had 
fallen to their nadir. At that moment Stamboliski came to the scene and rescued the peasant 
movement. - 

Stamboliski used his position as editor of the movement’s newspaper to develop his 
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own theory and practice of agrarianism, to gain popularity and to introduce new energy into 
the organization. Stamboliski was the first agrarian leader to develop and attempt to put in 
practice a realistic, well-defined program of political, economic, social and cultural refoım. 
Professor Bell provides an excellent summary of Stamboliski’s agrarian ideology and program. 
In discussing the beginnings of Stamboliski’s ideological formation the author has correctly 
emphasized the economic aspect, that is, his view that without economic progress the peasant 
and society as a whole would be unable to advance. The author shows how from this stand- 
point Stamboliski made in 1908-1909, another step toward the development of his most 
significant theoretical contribution — the need for an “estatist organization” of society. Stam- 
boliski argued that modern life had made traditional political parties oboslete and thatthey 
ought to be replaced with corporative, estatist organizations of occupational groups. There is 
no doubt that Stamboliski’s agrarian ideology and practice seem remarkably original for his 
time. 
The author goes on to show the steps which led to the transformation of the Agrarian 
Union from a semi-political group into a mass political party and the most significant pea- 
sant movement in Europe. The attitude of the Agrarian leaders toward the Balkan wars of 
1912-1913 and World War I and their view of the monarchy and the necessity of transforming 
Bulgarian life are well delineated. These events, together with the fear, confusion, and corrup- 
tion that followed represent important elements in the rise to power of the Agrarian Union. 

While in power the Agrarians wanted to build a new society by introducing a number of 
original ideas such as the concept of “labor property” and the land reform that was based 
on it, cooperatives, universal and compulsory labor service, new forms of education, adminis- 
tration and a new approach to relations between states. The author praises the Agrarians 
for “the originality of the solutions” they attempted to implement to solve Bulgaria’s imme- 
diate problems. 

" This reviewer would have liked to see the author go beyond and agreement with Stam- 
boliski that his and Lenin’s were the only original social experiments and comment on the 
truthfulness of such a claim. The author believes that the main reason for the failure of the 
Stamboliski government was the inability to purge the nationalist-conservative officer corps 
and to convince the various opposing groups that the government’s foreing policy was in 
line with the best interests of Bulgaria. 

Professor Bell has made extensive use of archival and published materials and has 
produced a balanced and sympathetic account of the Agrarian movement in general and of 
Stamboliski in particular. There are, however, a number of problems which the author could 
have discussed. Notwithstanding the details the author presents, Stamboliski does not really 
emerge as a living person. There is enough information available on the agrarian leader 
which would permit at least an attempt at psychoanalysis. Moreover, the work would have 
had even greater significance had the author placed the Bulgarian experiment in a broader 
perspective. There is no discussion of the influence the BANU had, if any, on other peasant 
movements. How close was Stamboliski’s ideology to other European peasant and populist 
movements and how original was the Bulgarian experiment? 

These questions do not diminsh the scholarly character and the significant contribu- 
tion made by the author but are intended to show that there is much more work to be done 
in the future on Stamboliski and the Agrarian Union. Professor Bell’s book is now the defi- 
nitive history of the Stamboliski period in Bulgarian history. 


The University of Wisconsin Milwaukee Рнпір SHASHKO 
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Franz Babinger, Mehmed the Conqueror and His Time, Bolingen Series XCVI, edited by 
William C. Hickman, translated by Ralph Manheim, Princeton, New Jersey, Prin- 
ceton University Press, 1978, 549 pp. 


This English translation of Franz Babinger’s 1953 German edition, with information 
added by the author since his 1954 French and 1957 Italian editions, surveys thres of the 
most important decades in Balkan history, 1451-1481. The book explains the life and enter- 
prises of Sultan Mehmed IE, traces the political and social changes affecting Europe, the Bal- 
kans and Asia Minor, and analyses the Ottoman superimposition of Turkish culture and the 
Islamic religion on the peoples of southeast Europe. 

Mehmed П'з holy objective, Babinger points out, was to conquer in the name of Islam, 
to expand the boundaries of the Ottoman Empire throughout all Europe if possible. Although 
Mehmed's nickname in Turkish, Fatih, refers to the conquest of Constantinople in 1453, 
Babinger indicates how the fall of the great Greek capital actually stimulated, not culminated, 
the world-conquering aspirations of the Sultan. The immensity of the capture and the posses- 
sion of the city at the junction of three continents controlled Mehmed's actions for the rest 
of his life. His struggles north on the Danube River, his sixteen year warfare with Venice, the 
taking of the Morea and the mid-Balkans, his battles with Uzun Hasan in Anatolia, and the 
invasion of Italy only a few months before his death in 1481, carried out his belief that he 
was destined, like Alexander the Great, to rule the world. 

The Sultan's success in establishing control in the Empire came from his merciless 
eradication of all opposition. Whosoever worked against the Sultan was, when captured, a 
dead man. Mehmed never forgot nor showed mercy toward an adversary. He may have held 
grudging 1espect for a man like Skanderbeg, who died free of Ottoman shackles. On the other 
hand, the extraordinary bravery of the Greek leader Notaras and his thtee sons moved Meh- 
med not one bit. He put all four to death in cold blood though he had promised their free- 
dom. Mehmed decided on policy purely in terms of raison d'état, used any excuse to gain an 
advantage, pledged his word with complete dissimulation, and reneged on his pledge when the 
circumstances required. 

One must recognize, here, Babinger's quite opinionated, often anti-Turkish, sometimes 
erıoneous views of the Sultan's life and times. A master of many languages, Babinger used 
every available European and Balkan source. He also used some published Ottoman sources, 
but as Professor Halil fnalcik points out in a penetrating criticism of the earlier German 
edition (Speculum, XXXV, 1960, pp. 408-27), Babinger used few of the important Ottoman 
chronicles and histories even then available to him, as attested by his own citations in Geschich- 
tsschreiber der Osmanen und ihre Werke (Leipzig, 1927). The author did not, of course, have 
access to the documents increasingly available from various archives in Republican Turkey, 
many of which have been recently published by Înalcik and others. 

»Babinger underscores certain well-known aspects of Balkan history and intrigues with 
his interpretations. We recognize again how cleverly the Turks borrowed much of their 
success from their Christian enemies. They obtained their military technology, especially 
cannon, from the West. They filled the ranks of their celebrated Janissary infantry with the 
healthiest of the Christian boys, forced into Islam. Many of the outstanding Ottoman leaders 
in Mehmed's time came from Christian families. Babinger also emphasizes the role played 
by Europe's Christian sovereigns, who helped the Ottomans to gain Islamic ends while they, 
fought among each other, thrusting weakness and disunity against the dedicated Turks. 
The Holy Roman Emperor fought the Hungarian King, the Pope undercut the Italian princes, 
and the Venetians were accused (probably justifiably) of supporting the Turkish invasion of 
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Italy at Otranto in order to gouge the Genoese. Even in Mehmed’s time a unified Christian 
Europe might have successfully resisted the Ottoman take-over. Е 

In addition to the Muslim military and cultural veneer, the Ottoman occupation of the 
Balkans brought fundamental economic and political changes. Europe in the east became 
agrarian as the Turks cut the Black Sea trade by tying off the Dardenelles trade. As a result, 
cities in southeast Europe failed to grow; serfdom proved the most reliable agriculturalsys- 
tem. Babinger even suggests that, the closing of Black Sea trade impelled Venetians, Genoeso, 
and others to search for new, substitute routes to India and Central Asia. He sees a turning 
point in Europe’s political awareness when Venice made formal peace with the Ottomans 
in 1479, which marked the first time a Christian power allowed secular aims to rule in diplo- 
macy with a Muslim power. Demands to mount a crusade against the infidel, stemming back 
three centuries, could no longer be taken seriously. 

Regarding religion, Mehmed II apparently had little real concern for faith of any va- 
riety, even his own. As a highly intelligent ruler he wished to know his subjects’ culture, so he 
inquired into the Christian faith, much as he inquired about European geography. The Sul- 
tan, says Babinger, was no Renaissance man, possessed no universal craving for the arts and 
sciences. He cared for religion only as it kept order and peace in his empire. He cared for art 
as it gratified his psyche, gardening as a relaxing avocation, his university as a place to enjoy 
intellectual dialogue. He despised fanaticism of any kind, especially that of the Muslim der- 
vish orders, because they stirred up religious bigotry. Jews found the Muslim Empire of Meh- 
med II by far a safer place to live than Christian Europe, for the reason that protecting them 
from harm served the interest of the Turks. Jews were a valuable commodity, just like the 
Christian reaya, who paid their taxes and tended their farms and businesses, providing an 
essential economic substrata for the spread of Islam. 

From the deceased Constantinople, Mehmed П created Istanbul, repopulated it, re- 
established its organizations to make it live under a new dispensation. He made Gennadius 
Patriarch after the conquest, not to keep the Greek Orthodox Church together by a liberal 
interpretation of Islamic law, but to insure repopulation of the city by Greeks. He forcibly 
brought prisoners, artisans, and craftsmen to Istanbul from all his victories, not only Chris- 
tians from Wallachia, Greeks from the Morea, Bosnians, Serbians, and Albanians, but also 
Turks from Anatolia, after his victories over the Karamanids and Uzun Hasan. Istanbul grew 
from 40,000 at the conquest to 60,000 at Mehmed’s death. He established institutions himself - 
and encouraged others with wealth to build mosques, universities, public baths, soup kitchens, 
commercial buildings, many of which flourished long after his death. His tax system, though 
revised by a great-grandson, Suleiman the Magnificent, established certain principles which 
lasted for centuries. Unfortunately, in the short section at the end of the book, Babinger 
fails to explain the dimensions of the extraordinary bureaucratic organization, both military 
as well as scribal, which lasted as a supreme force in south-east Europe and Asia for two more 
centuries. For such explanation one must refer to more recent scholarship by Inalcik, N. 
Itzkowitz, 8. J. Shaw, and others. 

For more than a decade, until his death in 1967, Franz Babinger endured academic ridi- 
cule for not having published a promised second volume of source citations to the original 
German edition of this biography. The criticism was somewhat unjustified, for he had earlier 
written many detailed articles on the subject. The present English edition neutralizes much 
of this criticism by citing those articles, many of which have been collected in a volume by 
H. J. Kissling and A. Schmaus. Editor Hickman adds even more, giving contradictory opi- 
nions to Babinger, and references to recent American, European, and Turkish scholarship. 
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The English version becomes by far the most useful and authoritative of the three previous 
editions. 

Princeton’s publication at this time of an English translation of Babinger’s important 
biography provides a standard life-story of one of the greatest rulers of the Middle East and 
Balkan history. Along with Babinger’s scholarship, now more than two decades old, the editor 
has offered an excellent selection of pictures and maps, a useful index, a glossary of Turkish 
terms, and numerous references to the most recent scholarship on the subject. Undergirded 
by these scholarly aids, Babinger’s story of Mehmed the Conqueror acquaints the reader 
with the Islamic foundations of Balkan history in the modern world. 


Colorado State University WILLIAM J. GriswoLp 


Baker, Derek (ed.), The Orthodox Churches and the West, Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1976, 
336 p. / Studies in Church History, vol. 13]. 


The twenty papers in this work are a selection from those read for two meetings of 
the Ecclesiastical History Society. The common thread, as the editor indicates, is the survival 
and the living continuity of the Orthodox tradition. Though the themes of the papers are all, 
at least tangentially, connected with the varied relationships between eastern and western 
Christianity, the papers are diverse both in their subjects and in their time frame. We see 
Orthodoxy not only in the Byzantine period but also in the twentieth century. 

The Byzantines saw Orthodoxy and the Empire as being coterminus; a habit of thought 
wbich carried them through centuries of disorder and tribulation, particularly in the later 
stages of.the Empire. However, the Orthodox church has persisted long after the fall of Con- 
stantinople. The myth of the union of Church and empire survived to the very end but was 
ultimately replaced in the fifteenth century when the Church was forced to learn to survive 
on its own. Approximately half of the papers explore the origins of this ability to survive; 
first in the Byzantine Orthodoxy’s encounters with the West and second in the resistance of 
the Church during the XIIIth - XVth century to their emperors’ efforts to secure. western 
military aid by submitting to the claims of the papacy. 

The problems of combining the teachings of Christ and with those of the Greek philo- 
sophers are examined by Dr. Amand de Mendieta who shows the differences between the 
official and private positions of Basil of Caesarea on the value of Greek philosophy and 
science to the Christians. This ambivalence was not unique to the Greeks and was in fact 
part of the Mediterranean Koine discussed by Peter Brown. Yet there were important diffe- 
rences. Professor Janet Nelson examines the distinctly divergent inauguration rituals in By- 
zantine and the West which emerged from the common framework of Christian theology. In 
saints, too, the western and eastern Christians had distinct tastes as Derek Baker shows in the 
life of Theodore of Sykeon. Theodore was an ascetic but no mystic. He was very much invol- 
ved in the world and “epitomized the moral qualities so prized by the Byzantines in their 
saints as much as in their soldiers,....” The ecclesiastical and intellectual encounters with the 
West during the Byzantine period of the Orthodox Church served to sharpen the distinctions 
between the Latin and Greek branches of Christianity. However, as Professor Brown demon- 
strated there was a Mediterranean Koine, the common cultural background of East and West, 
which should cause us to hesitate in defining the early divergence between the west and east 
too starkly. Yet the difference existed and Professor Brown has brilliantly epitomized this 
in his study of the divergent attitudes in the two Churches toward the idea of the holy. The 
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- comparative study sets the standard for the high level of scholarship which characterizes these 
selections. 

АП too often contacts between the two Churches were traumatized by schisms which 
successively emerged and were resolved until the Fourth Crusade. After which the differences 
were seen to be 80 acute that only capitulation by one side or the other could resolve the 
outstanding questions. The Greeks and the Latins were divided by language so that it is 
important to know whether a pope such as Gregory the Great knew Greek (Joan M. Peterson). 
Also of considerable interest is the extent and quality of Robert Grossteste’s command of the 
Greek language (Kathryn Hill). 

The difficulties of communication only compounded the doctrinal differences between 
the two Churches. That the Greeks knew very little Latin and the ignorance was reciprocated 
by the westerns increased the importance of the few bilingual individuals who did exist. 
Professor Geanakoplos has shown that a good part of the, admittedly ephemeral, success of the 
Council of Lyon was due not to Bonaventura but to two Franciscan friars John Parastron 
and Jerome Ascoli. The Cistercians on the other hand failed completely in their religious 
missions to the East; Dr. Bolton sees them as lacking the modernity of the Franciscans and 
in their missions to the Levant being too distant from Citeau, the spiritual heat of the order, 
which itself had lost its previous vigor. 

In the same context, Grigori Tsamblak has traditionally appeared as a conciliator figure 
at the Council of Constance. He was neither the enlightened champion of reunion as appears 
in some traditions nor the betrayer of Orthodoxy, as in others. A comparison of Fillastre’s 
diary, which established the conciliator tradition, with a Slavonic version of his planned but 
undelivered sermon before the Council shows him to have been an orthodox cleric with tra- 
dition attitudes on union. 

The obvious doctrinal differences first systematically discussed by Photius already existed 
in the Acacian Schism where the western and eastern Churches demonstrated that they where 
thinking in different terms (Prof. Freud). The schism was ended by Justin I and Justinian, 
but Justin II was forced in his turn to demonstrate the continuing orthodoxy of the reigning 
emperor (Averil Cameron). It was only late in the vicissitudes of the relations of the two Chur- 
ches that what Professor Nicol has called “the papal scandal” came to dominate efforts 
toward a healing of the schism. After 1204, the filioque question and other doctrinal contro- 
versies remained but the arrogant demands for papal supremacy by the Latins became for 
the Greeks the focus of their most vociferous refusals to capitulate to the westerners. The 
innovations which the popes wished to force upon the Greeks caused such a violent reaction 
that even the safety of the Empire could not bring a lessening of the objections to western 
novelties. The distaste for tho other sides heresies were reciprocated by the Latins. Dr. Hill 
shows the anti-Greek attitudes in Fulcher of Chartres who seems to have accumulated a good 
portion of the Grecophobia of the first crusaders. The efforts at union caused a spirit of auto- 
nomy to develop within the Eastern Church so that after 1453 the Orthodox Church has 
survived under the Turks and under communism. 

The talent for survival under Turkish domination over several centuries produced a 
significant anticlericism in Greece. This attitude is explored by Dr. Clogg in the period before 
independence. Intellectuals were the most obvious originators of anticlerical tendencies to- . 
ward a Church which had become intellectual ossified under the Turks. But the popular 
saying among the Greeks that includes the priests at the head of the list of curses upon Greece 
in the 1820's is shown by Dr. Clogg to represent a deep-rooted anticlericalism among all 
strata of Greek society. The Orthodox Church protected the Orthodox Christians but in the 
process it became part of the apparatus of Turkish domination — perpetuating and profiting 
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from that domination, under the millet system. The Turkish conquest not only produced ап 
eventually ambivalent attitude of the saved toward their saviors in Greece but also lead to the 
further development of autonomous entities within Orthodoxy as seen in Dr. Topp’s discus- 
sion of the Rumanian Church and the West. The view that the Orthodox Church was the 
pillar which enabled Christians to survive oppression is seriously questioned by Dr. Clogg 
but emotively postulated by Dr. Zernov in his discussion of the messianic mission of Ortho- 
doxy to the West as a result of the triumph of communism in Russia. 

In the modern period the Orthodox Church has received attention from a variety of 
loci. The spiritual attractions of Orthodoxy affected Frederick North, the fifth Earl of Guil- 
ford, who Dr. Ware demonstrates was a philhellene not only politically but also religiously 
through a secret conversion to Orthodoxy. Dr. Cuming explores the liturgical influence of 
the East on the Anglican divines of Reformation England. A knowledge of eastern liturgy 
could not only stimulate Angelican liturgists but could also produce disharmony as Professor 
Sefton shows in the vicissitudes of the negotations of the Scottish bishops with archbishop 
Arsenius of Thebais in Egypt during the early 18th century. 

Such-dissension could occur not only between a bishop Campell and his peers but also 
among the Orthodox. In Dr. Stuart Mew’s paper, the political and religious situation in Egypt 
under British domination made it possible for an overzealous bishop Gwynne to intervene in 
the election of the Greek Patriarch of Alexandria in 1926. 

Finally a word must be said with regard to the quality of selection and editing in this 
volume. Professor Baker has done a remarkable job of presenting to the academic community 
a volume that is scholarly in its individual contributions and coherent in its attention to the 
general theme. 


University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, М. М. FRANK E. WOZNIAK 


John V. A. Fine, Jr., The Bosnian Church: A New Interpretation, New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1975, 447 p. 


Within the scholarly community of medieval Balkanists, two distinct and alternate 
interpretations of the character of the Bosnian Church exist: one, that the church was dualist 
and second, that it was schismatic and autonomous but essentially orthodox in its doctrines. 
The daunting aspect which one confronts when discussing the Bosnian Church is that both 
sides are able to marshal considerable and even compelling evidence for their case but only 
at the expense of rejecting whole blocks of evidence which seem to substantiate the alternate 
interpretation. Instead of entering this arena of scholarly disputation on one side or the other, 
Professor Fine takes the refreshing and what seems to me correct direction of going back 
to the sources. Но returns not just to some of the sources but to all of them in an effort to 
make sense of these materials without arbitrarily dismissing any relevant evidence. Very aptly, 
he recognizes that any single-explanation theory will probably not be sufficient to explatn 
all aspects of the religious question in medieval Bosnia. Taking into account the work of 
19th and 20th century scholars as Franja Racki, V. Vorovié, A. Babić, D. Kniewald, A. Bo- 
loviev, J. Sidak, L. P. Petrovié and others, the author offers a significantly different solution 
to the problem of the nature of the Bosnian Church. 

Though Professor Fine's study of the medieval Bosnian Church is less concerned with 
the theology than with the role of this church in Bosnian society and the Bosnian state, he, 
nonetheless, provides at every stage of his argument a thorough explication of the nature of 
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the doctrines of the Bosnian church. His methodologically convincing use of an anthropolo- 
gical hypothesis on the nature of peasant societies provides a satisfactory framework for the 
discussion of religious syncretism and the weak hold of Christianity upon Bosnia’s uneducated 
rural society. Thus, the peasant looked at religion from a rural, concrete, worldly and unlet- 
tered point of view which took preeminence over any formal connection with any particular 
religious confession. For the peasant and even to a great extent the nobility in medieval 
Bosnia, formal religion had little influence and even less of a hold in this overwhelmingly 
peasant society. In such a society new ideas spread with excruciating slowness which should 
make us wary of the alarmist discussion in papal letters of the rapid spread of heresy. 

Throughout the study but particularly in his chapter on sources, Professor Fine judi- 
ciously apprizes us of the nature of the available evidence; an impression reinforced by his 
exhaustive bibliography of primary and secondary sources. There are no contemporary, 
native chronicles of events in medieval Bosnia nor do there exist any archives in Bosnia con- 
taining any documents for the period before the Turkish conquest. We do have three early 
17th century chronicles written by foreigners, charters and records from the Dubrovnik. 
archives, papal letters about heresy, accounts of Franciscan missionary efforts in the Balkans, 
documents in archives outside of Bosnia but related to Bosnian affairs and archeological 
evidence; but we do not have a single work written by any Bosnian churchman. On the basis 
of the hypothesis concerning the place of religion in medieval Bosnian society and a thorough 
reexamination of the sources, the author pursues a chronological development of his subject. 
Though such an approach to the subject might initially appear to be antiquated, the first 
chapter quite clearly demonstrates the usefulness and even necessity of this framework for 
analysis. 

Not until the reign of Ban Kulin in the late 12th century and early 13th century do we 
acquire much substantial information on religious affairs in medieval Bosnia. Before this, 
the situation is hazy, but a nominal Catholicism seems to have been the norm in this rural 
society. With the onset of Hungarian intrigues and invasions, charges of heresy begin to be 
levied at the Bosnians with unremitting vigor. The existence of an unreformed Benedictine 
monasticism, which had through ignorance and isolation fallen into abuses of church practices, 
Papal misconceptions and misinformation, along with Hungarian efforts to justify their 
reassertion of authority in Bosnia served to superficially substantiate the picture of an here- 
tical Bosnian Church in the late 12th and early 13th century. While never really heretical, 
save maybe through ignorance, the Bosnian monks did come eventually to break away from 
Rome and form their own independent Bosnian Church. Driven by foreign persecution and 
Papal ignorance, these misguided but well-intentioned Bosnian monks who formed the main- 
stream of formal religion in Bosnia established an autonomous church between 1234 and 1252. 
The hierarchy of the Bosnian Church was the administrative personnel of the existing monas- 
tic order. In utilizing the unreformed monastic order as the foundation of the church, the 
monks preserved the beliefs and practices of the order until that time. At first simply schisma- 
tic, the ignorance of the monks served also to insure the gradual intrusion of a variety of 
deviations in belief and practice. The formation of the Bosnian Church was thus part of a 
nativistic response to the Hungarian threat to the position and authority of the political 
leadership in Bosnia and to the potential consequences of a Hungarian domination of the 
Christian church in Bosnia. 

Founded on a fear of outside influences among the monkish order in Bosnia, the Bosnian 
church based its doctrines on its own brand of Catholicism which because of its deviations 
into prescribed practices seemed to the Papal hierarchy to have earned the label of heretical. 
This essentially schismatic church was largely limited to the monastic order in Bosnia and 
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found little root in the peasant population because of the unconfessional nature of peasant 
religious practices and the incipient monkish abjuring of secular and social religious respon- 
sibilities. The Bosnian Church served the monastic community and varying parts of the 
aristocratic elite for nearly two centuries with an indifferent degree of success. Most medieval 
Bosnian kings after the mid-13th century seem to have been initially members of the Bosnian 
Church but the religious indifference of the Bosnian nobility and the vicissitudes of power 
caused most of the political leadership to flirt with Catholicism and even to convert when such 
a move seemed expedient. Consequently, the Bosnian Church never received any widescale 
commitment, except on occasion from the nobility, and never seems to have had a signifi- 
cant following among the unlettered peasants. 

АП evidence seems to indicate that the schismatic monkish church of Bosnia was, at 
least initially, nominally Catholic in its theology. The charges of dualism, which began only 
in the 15th century and which have thoroughly complicated previous studies, are founded on 
the probable existence of a small but distinct dualist movement in Bosnia and upon the possi- 
ble acquisition of practices or attitudes which seemed to the foreign writers of inquisitional 
and polemical literature to be dualist in character. The substantially non-heretical but schisma- 
tic character of the Bosnian Church is further emphasized by the amazing paucity of referen- 
ces to dualists, Patarins or other heterodox Christians in sources related to Bosnia after the 
Turkish conquest when the only references are to the Orthodox, Catholics and Muslims. 

Only a very small part of the Bosnian population had ever been full members of the 
Bosnian Church. When King Stefan Tomas forced the conversion to the Roman Church of 
the monastic kernal of the Bosnian Church, the church for all intents and purposes disap- 
peared within a very short time after 1459. Further, this church which was largely restricted 
to a self-perpetuating monastic community with few roots in the general population was not 
a member of the Orthodox community. Several denunciations by the Serbian Church and the 
rivalry of Catholic and Orthodox missionaries for the religious adherence of the Bosnian 
population in the last years of the Bosnian state serve to confirm this conclusion. In addition 
the gradualness with which Orthodoxy appeared in Bosnia after 1463 seems to substantiate 
Professor Fine’s conclusion that prior to the Turkish conquest Orthodoxy was weak in Bosnia 
and that the Bosnian Church was not a part of Orthodox Church. 

While the chronological arrangement of this study might have some apparent deficien- 
cies, the nature of the sources and the logic of the author’s presentation quickly allay any 
reservations. Although the reader is left to make his own final summation of the author’s 
conclusions, the author’s exhaustive and analytical study leaves one convinced that Professor 
Fine has unraveled the major questions surrounding the Bosnian Church. In the end, however, 
what Professor Fine has produced in this extremely convincing analysis of the Bosnian Church 
18 more than a new interpretation of the intricate religious problems of Bosnia in the later 
Middle Ages. He has given us a thorough discussion of the political history of medieval 
Bosnia and Hercegovina, a political history which is intricate in itself but the explanation of 
which serves as a further important contribution of this work. 


University of New Mexico FRANK E. WOZNIAK 


Nondas Stamatopoulos, Old Corfu, History and Culture, Corfu 1978. Second edition revised 
and completed. Pp. 300, with 24 Plates and two Maps. 


“Old Corfu” — what more enchanting title than this for Greek and philhellenic rea- 
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ders alike? Can any other of Greece’s many islands claim a more remarkable history or a 
more kaleidoscopic blend of cultures? According to the French archaeologist Bérard (cf. р. 
233) here it was that Nausicaa and her girl companions set eyes on Odysseus. Here history 
records the first Greek naval battle. Later on (p. 15) Themistocles passed this way. Its citi- 
zens were fundamentally involved in the outbreak of the disastrous Peloponnesian war(p. 16). 
For Romans and Venetians Corfu was an indispensable staging post (in modern times Napo- 
leon was to declare that its loss would deal him a fatal blow: cf. Hopkins, Corfu, p. 48). In 
1537 (significantly from Epirus) Suleyman the Magnificent vainly attempted to take the island 
(р. 30). From here set sail the fleet of Christendom, some 30 years afterwards, to annihilate 
the threat of Ottoman supremacy at Lepanto (p. 34 — but N. S. ignores the name of Don 
John of Austria, made famous by the English poet Chesterton in a splendid description of 
that leader ‘going to the war’). 

In more recent times Corfu has been occupied by the Russians, the French and the 
English. During the British Protectorate the eminent Gladstone went out there as Lord High 
Commissioner Extraordinary (p. 43). Earlier than this, the first modern Greek University had 
been founded there by the passionately philhellenic Englishman Lord Guilford (p. 44) only 
to close down when the Ionian Islands were incorporated into the Kingdom of Greece. 

During the twentieth century Corfu did not escape first Italian and then German occu- 
pation (a point of no apparent interest for N.S.). The German Kaiser William II adored the 
island and wrote a book of personal reminiscences (a fact which N.S. could well have added 
on р. 97 where he recalls the Kaiser’s interest in the work of the archaeologist Dörpfeld) 
Nowadays this northernmost constituent of the Ionian Heptanese is the favourite haunt of 
perceptive tourists with the longing for verdure and sunshine together. 

Anybody who produces a book about Corfu ought to pay some attention to the topo- 
graphical facts, for it is geographically and meteorologically linked with the coastal area oppo- 
site which it lies — with “Epirus” (cf. Hammond’s well - known work with this title) N. S. 
fails to make this his starting-point. So what could be a serviceable guide-book loses some va- 
lue when set beside such a competitor as Margaret Hopkin’s just-published Batsford mono- 
graph (N.S.'s bibliography naturally omits this work, but could well have included standard 
books by Fogg and Partsch, as well perhaps as the older travelogue by Müller). The English- 
speaking visitor for whom N.S. is presumably principally writing will need to know rather 
more about the island’s Mediterranean setting and climate than that it “has the elongated 
shape of a sickle” (p. 13). 

On the other hand, the publisher’s claim is clearly justified, that Old Corfu “is a fully 
documented introduction to the artistic and cultural heritage of the island”. All the stress 
falls upon the past. ‘Eventful’ this certainly was: and the long and chequered history which 
N.S. aims at recounting (thus runs his Preface) is reflected in what we meet with today. Not 
merely in churches and icons, important though these may be, but also in the Roman baths 
excavated at Palaiopolis (p. 96), in the Italian vocal style to beheard even in Orthodox chur- 
ches as well as widely elsewhere, in the arcades planned, during the French administration, on 
the town Esplanade (р. 43), in the tsin-tsin-birra (ginger beer) and in that other legacy of 
English rule — the cricket match (the Corfiote nomenclature for which is early narra- 
ted by Hopkins, ор. cit., p. 92 — ‘how’ ‘dat’ means ‘out’). 

In short, old as is Corfu’s history, its situation in between Italy and the Balkan Penin- 
sula renders it of remarkable importance for the present and the future. N.S., unlike Marga- 
ret Hopkins, ignores the ‘Corfu incident’ of October 1946, a matter of continuing interna- 
tional debate. His eyes are turned, in the main, to churches, icons and other historical monu- 
ments, 
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Ecclesiastic tradition receives ample treatment: Chapter УП (Churches and Monaste- 
ries}and the exhaustive catalogue of icons take up about 100pages, three times the room given 
to the general chronicle of events. Here N.S. is at his best. Expert byzantinologists may be 
left to comment on the details. To an ordinary Anglo-Saxon reader the meticulous attention 
which N.S. pays to architectural and iconographical detail must seem the result of long and 
loving first-hand observation by a devout and enthusiastic member of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. Our eyes are opened to a new world. 

Of the 24 admirable black-and-white plates nearly all deal with religious topics. Here 
one may feel a sense of imbalance. In the excellently illustrated monographs by Matton and 
Hopkins, such things as church buildings and icons stay out, in favour of the island’s natural 
scenery. The number of churches is said to be 600. Not all, of course, are ancient. The ‘maje- 
stic’ palaio-christian basilica of Palaiopolis (pp. 110-111) is of significant interest, for it stands 
on the site of an earlier Roman building, in proof of the marriage between two cultural tra- 
ditions. Incidentally, N.S. could have impressed the point that under Venetian influence the 
characteristic feature of Corfiote churches is the belfry. 

Hagiography abounds (cf. pp. 290-292 of the Index). What is stated (pp. 144 ff.) about 
St. Spyridon, Corfu’s patron saint, is likely to be viewed in very different ways by those who 
are Orthodox and those who are not. Which is why the whole chapter is specially illumina- 
ting. To Protestant eyes the sight of the “devout veneration by the faithful’ (р. 145) in "His 
chapel’ (the higher case letter is the one that N.S. uses) can but look as strange as the tale of 
the “Holy Remains’. To understand Corfu, of course, we must understand its Saint. 

Admitting that Corfu has plenty of good architecture produced under foreign rulers 
(р. 133) N.S. singles out the Palace of St. Michael and St. George (ch. V, and plate IX) as 
‘the finest building’, to which he devotes over four pages. We occasional English visitors 
will not dispute this. The neo-classical Georgian style well suits the Esplanade. Here is the 
abiding token of the benefits of the British Protectorate (cf. р. 134) which N.S. very fairly 
recognizes (p. 44) in contrast with the administration of the Venetians, who ‘throughout their 
long rule did not encourage the intellectual development of the Ionian people’ (р. 66). As to 
the Achilleion Palace (associated with the names of the Austrian Empress and the German 
Kaiser, p. 143) the best thing there seems its surrounding park. 

The goddess Artemis, whose temple stood at Palaiopolis and provided building material 
for the christian basilica (pp. 111-112) might well have received illustrative treatment: in 
Dondas’ excellent archaeological guide appear no fewer than 13 plates. It is interesting to 
find in the neighbouring convent of St. Theodore an icon of the rare type BVM “galactotro- 
phousa”, which in the present reviewer’s opinion needs to be set historically in relation with 
Isis suckling Horus (cf. e.g. plate 69, Isis in the Graeco-Roman World) N.S. can hardly be 
expected to be concerned in a popular work with recondite archaeology. He may bear in 
mind, however, that the presence is recorded at Palaiopolis of the Egyptian gods Sarapis and 
Isis (ТС IX, 1, 7160 = Vidman, Sylloge 89), who are also found on the mainland at Ambracia- 
Arta, and who are well represented (as recently shown by Mme Budischovsky) all around the 
Adriatic shores. 

Reluctantly, some criticism is required of the English text. So good a guidebook is 
marred by blemishes such as ‘decollation’ and ‘lapidation’, Latinisms to be replaced, of cour- 
se, by ‘beheading’ and ‘stoning’ (pp. 47, 192, 244, 246). Tibullus stopped (not stepped) at 
Corcyra (р. 22). The Crusaders let (not left) their sails swell (р. 26). The young men reached 
(not came upon) the decision (p. 65) Letters, or Learning, its as the sub-title on p. 66 (not The 
Letters). More blatantly (p. 186) “In the beginning was the Word” (not world, twice over!). 
The BVM is borne (not bourne) to Heaven (р. 236). 
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PETER CHARANIS 


ON THE DEMOGRAPHY OF MEDIEVAL GREECE: A PROBLEM 
SOLVED 


This study is dedicated to my distinguished colleagues of 
Rutgers University Richard P. McCormick and Richard 
Schlatter who have ever supported my efforts at scholarship 
and research. 


The “Peloponnese”, wrote Mazaris at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, “is inhabited by a great number of ethnic groups forming a mixed 
society. To classify them exactly is at the moment neither feasible nor urgent; 
the names, however, that tend to crop up in every conversation as the best 
known and the most important are these: Laconians, Italians, Peloponnesians, 
Slavs, Albanians, Gypsies and Jews... If they formed a single race and were 
encompassed in a single city, troubles would be lighter and of a simple nature, 
and generally speaking the entire society here would be free from graft, political 
intrigue and meddling, and business would be carried on with due respect 
for law and justice. As it is, they are a helter-skelter hotchpotch of everything, 
and each will inevitably imitate the customs, laws, national character, social 
behavior—in short, the overall pattern of criminality prevailing in each of 
the other groups...”!. Mazaris then goes on to describe the characteristic 
features of each one of these ethnic groups. 

The Laconians, he says, were known for their “vanity and perfidy... their 
tendency toward slander and blackmail, their bragging and drunkenness, 
their utter miserliness and low cunning”. The Italians were aristocratic in 


1. Mazaris, Journey to Hades, edited and translated by Seminar Classics 609, State 
University of New York at Buffalo, Buffalo, 1975 (=Arethusa Monographs published by 
the Dapartment of Classics, State University of New York at Buffalo, V), 79f. The page 
references given whenever Mazaris is cited is to the translation which I used but not without 
checking with the original. In the passage just cited the Greek text has Lacedaemones instead 
of Laconians, Aegyptians for Gypsies and Illyrians instead of Albanians. Mazaris’ piece 
as a literary form is an imitation of Lucian. It is well known, of course, that classical literary 
and rhetorical forma and models were much imitated by the Byzantines, but in content they 
concentrated on the contemporary. Cf. Herbert Hunger, “On the Imitation (Шиг) of 
Antiquity in Byzantine Literature”, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, nos. 23-24 (Washington, D.C., 
1969-70), 15-38. 
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style, but that style was accompanied by a “greed for money”, by the “small 
dealer’s mentality”, by a “stuffy and cramped atmosphere”, by “crookedness 
and trickery”. The Peloponnesians were imitated for their “capacity for double- 
dealing, their lack of credibility, their falsity, dishonesty, baseness and greed, 
their inclinations for rebellions, conspiracies, riots, treason, perjury and usurpa- 
tion”. The Slavs were cruel, savage, brutal, bloodthirsty, known for their 
“robbery and barbarity, their hatred of the powers that be, their hatred of 
God”. The Albanians (the text has Illyrians) still maintained the mountain 
tribe tradition and influenced others by “their deceit and spying, their brutal 
methods of levying taxes, their soberness in the matter of clothing and luxuries... 
their thievishness, their fickleness, and their sly, crooked ways”. Endless 
begging, obtrusive and insolent manners, shamming and evasions, and life- 
long involvement in quackery, black magic and pilfering characterized the 
Gypsies. And finally the Jews were known for their “love for rows and brawls 
among each other, their envy and treachery, ... their asocial and irrational 
attitudes and their nasty, impure, unholy and godless customs”?, 

Mazaris had left Constantinople with his family and went to the Pelopon- 
nese, hoping to improve his situation there. Things, however, did not turn out 
well for him and he was left disappointed and somewhat embittered. His 
characterization of the various ethnic groups which then composed the popula- 
tion of the Peloponnese need not, therefore, be taken seriously, but there is 
no reason to doubt the actual existence of these groups. They are known from 
other sources. The Laconians were the particular group of Greek speakers, 
the inhabitants of the mountain regions of eastern Peloponnese, often referred 
to by late Byzantine writers also as Tsacones? and whose origin was associated 
with the invasion of the peninsula by the Slavs. The Peloponnesians must be 
identified with the general Greek speaking population found throughout the 
empire, numerically the strongest element of its population as a whole, the 
Romaioi of the Byzantine texts‘. The reference to the Italians may include all 


2. Mazaris, op. cit., 79. 

3. On the Tsacones, their possible relation to the Laconians, their identification with 
them by late Byzantine writers: Stam. С. Caratzas, Les Tzacones (=Supplementa Byzantina, 
Texte und Untersuchungen, Band 4, Berlin and New York, 1976), 5-78, 130-148; Ch. Р. 
Symeonides, Ot Todxoves каї й Toakavía. Хорбода стђу ‘Eppnveta тбу évouérov каї 
тоб dpovipov Bulavrıvod Gscpob t&v kaotpopuiëkov (Tsacones and Tsaconia. Contribution 
to the Explanation of the Terms and of the Homonymous Byzantine Institution relating to the 
Garrisons of Fortresses, Thessaloniki, 1972), 17-54. Caratzas has brought together the various 
texts with reference to Tsacones and Tsaconia, but one need not follow his interpretations; 
both Caratzas and Symeonides refer to the old bibliography which is considerable. 

4. Cf. Peter Charanis, “The Formation of the Greek People” in The “Past” in Medieval 
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the various westerners who had gone to the Peloponnese following the Fourth 
‚Crusade, but possibly it means only those who, as merchants and administra- 
tors, had become rather numerous in the peninsula by the end of the fourteenth 
century®, The question of the Slavs will be dealt with in detail in the course 
of this paper. The expansion of the Albanians towards the Greek lands, begun 
early in the fourteenth century, reached the Peloponnese before that century 
was over. The settlement of Albanians reported to have been established by 
Manuel Cantacuzenus sometime when he governed the Byzantine possessions 
in that peninsula (1349-1380) is somewhat doubtful®, but there is no doubt 
whatsoever about the Albanian settlements promoted by Theodore Palaeolo- 
gus, probably around 1394. The Albanians involved numbered 10.000 fami- 
lies’. A settlement of Albanians in, or just before, 1398 by the Venetian authori- 
ties in the region of Nauplion in Argos is also known®. The existence of Jewish 
communities at the time Mazaris wrote his piece is well known?, and the 
evidence for the presence of the Gypsies is very good. The information about 
the Gypsies in the region of Nauplion and in Modon is particularly detailed1®, 

To what extent the Greek speakers of the Peloponnese represented the 
old native Hellenic stock is a question which is, of course, most difficult, if 
not impossible to answer, but there can be no doubt that they included the 


and Modern Greek Culture, edited by Speros Vryonis (Malibu, Cal., 1978), 88-92. 

5. The bibliography on the Latins, including the Italians, in the Peloponnese is consider- 
able, but for this instance I shall cite only one reference: Antoine Bon, La Morée Franque. 
‘Recherches historiques, topographiques et archéologiques sur la principauté d’Achale. Texte 
(Paris, 1969), 240f. | 

6. Р. A. Zakythinos, Le Despotat grec de Moree. Histoire politique. Edition revue et 
augmentée par Chryssa Maltézou (London, Variorum, 1975), 101-103. 

7. Sp. P. Lampros, Палололбува xai IleAonovynoiaxé, 3 (Athens, 1926), 40-41 
(The funeral oration of Manuel Palaeologus in honor of his brother, Theodore Palaco- 
logus). Cf. Zakythinos, op. cit., 131f. 

8. Е. Thiriet, Régestes de délibérations du sénat de Venise concernant la Romande I 
(Paris, 1958), p. 221. 

9. For Jewish communities in the Peloponnese of this period: Joshua Starr, Romartia. 
The Jewries of the Levant (Paris, 1949), 63-72; N. A. Bees, “Ol 'Efpatot тїс AakeSauiovíag 
Kui тоб Мострё (The Jews of Lacedaemonia and of Mystra)", Мооції; (Noumas), ПІ (1905), 
no. 166, p. 10; Thiriet, Régestes... II (Paris, 1959), p. 215; D. Jacoby, La féodalité en Gréce 
médiévale. Les “ Assises de Romanie", sources, application et diffusion (Paris, 1971), 180-181. 

10. George C. Soulis, “The Gypsies in the Byzantine Empire and the Balkans in the 
Late Middle Ages", Dumbarton Oaks Papers 15 (1961), 152-154. For a detailed account of 
the population of the Peloponnese in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries: D. Zakythinos, 
Le despotat grec de Morée. Vie et institutions. Édition revue et augmentée par Chryssa Mal- 
tézou (London, Variorum, 1975), 1-45; 383-385. 
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remnants of that stock. The other ethnic groups mentioned by Mazaris, with 
the possible exception of some Jews, were newcomers. Among the newcomers, 
the Slavs were the earliest to arrive and numerically the most significant. 

Ever since Fallmerayer, the question of the settlement of Slavs in the Greek 
lands, including, of course, the Peloponnese, has been the subject of consider- 
able discussion with results not quite satisfactory. That Slavs did indeed settle 
in these lands is now generally accepted, but important differences in views 
still exist on the manner of their arrival, whether it was violent and destructive 
or gradual and peaceful, and on the magnitude and chronology of their settle- 
ment. The reason for this lay in part in the tense national feeling which has 
often characterized the discussion of the problem, but primarily in the fragmen- 
tary nature of the literary sources, a condition which has not been helped to 
any appreciable extent by the archaeological finds thus far madet. 

Two general periods are usually given for the settlement of the Slavs in 
the Greek lands: the last twenty years of the sixth century!?, and the more 
extended period covered by the seventh and eighth centuries, more specifically 
the period extending roughly from about 650 to about 750%. The sources 


11. For the latest discussion of the archaeological evidence with references to the earlier 
literature on the subject: Vladislav Popovit, “Les témoins archéologiques des invasions 
Avaro-Slav dans l’Illyricum byzantine”, Mélanges de l'École Française de Rome, 87 (Rome, 
1975), 145-504, Cf. Peter Charanis, “The Significance of Coins as Evidence for the History 
of Athens and Corinth in the Seventh and Eighth Centuries”, Historia. Zeitschrift für alte 
Geschichte, Band IV. Heft 2/3 (1955), 163-172, republished as study ХП in Р. Charanis, 
Studies on the Demography of the Byzantine Empire (London, Variorum Reprints, 1972). 

12. For instance: Lubor Niederle, Manuel de l'antiquité slave. Tome I: L'histoire (Paris, 
1923), 108-109. 

13. For instance: D. A. Zakythinos, Of XAáflot бу `Б224б1 (The Slavs in Greece), Athens, 
1945, 47, 55, 81, 88. But cf. р. 13 of his collection, Byzance: Etat-Société-Economie (London, 
Variorum Reprints, 1973). The implication of his statement here concerning the date of the 
foundation of Monemvasia is that the Slavs came in the Peloponnese in the course of the 
ninth decade of the sixth century. According to Ostrogorsky the extensive occupation of 
the Balkan peninsula by the Slavs did not take place until the beginning of the seventh century. 
“The stream of Slavic colonization”, he writes, “which had begun in some places at the end 
of the'sixth century, had poured in an irresistible flood over the whole Balkan peninsula early 
in the seventh century, after the failure of the Danubian campaign of Maurice and the com- 
plete collapse of the old system in the time of Phocas”: G. Ostrogorsky, “The Byzantine 
Empire in the World of the Seventh Century”, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 13 (1959), 4 [=G. 
Ostrogorsky, Zur byzantinischen Geschichte. Ausgewdlte kleine Schriften, Darmstadt, 1973, 
p. 81]. Cf. Ion Nestor, “La pénétration des Slaves dans Ja péninsule Balkanique et la Gréce 
continentale”, Revue des Etudes Sud-Est Européenne I (1963), 67. Nestor reaffirmed his view 
that there were no appreciable Slavic settlements in the Balkan peninsula earlier than tho 
seventh century in a paper which he published some years later. He says in that paper that 
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available are as scarce for the first as they are for the second, and, except for 
one item relating to the first of these periods, they are as vague. 

Among the sources which relate primarily to the second of these two 
general periods, the most important is the compilation, the first two books of 
it in particular, known as the Miracula Sancti Demetrii, the patron saint of 
Thessalonica. This compilation has been the subject of a number of studies 
published in the last thirty years and a new edition of the two books in 
question undertaken by Paul Lemerle some years ago! should appear any day 
now. In the meantime one will have to be satisfied with the text as published 
by the Bollandists and reprinted by Migne?®, 

The importance of the compilation of the Miracula Sancti Demetrii as 
a historical source lies in its description of the activities of the Slavs in what 
is now Greek Macedonia and to some extent in the Aegean and in its accounts 
of the sieges to which they subjected the city of Thessalonica.The Slavs involved 
in the first two sieges of that city, the second and most serious of which is 
usually dated?” in 586, had come from beyond the frontiers of the empire, 
led into Macedonia by the Avars. But the Slavs who participated in the siege 
of Thessalonica conducted by one Chazon, placed by some scholars in 61618, 


his view is based on archaeological evidence in that this evidence shows no break in the 
Graeco-Roman tradition in the Balkan peninsula before the seventh century: “Les éléments 
les plus anciens de la culture matérielle slave dans les Balkans”, in Simpozijum predslavenski 
etnički element! na Balkanu u etnogenezi Južnih Slovena(= Akademije Nauka i Umjetnosti 
Bosne i Hercegovine: Centar za Balkanoloëka Ispitivanja, Knjiga 4, Sarajevo, 1969, 141-147. 

14. I cite the most important: P. Lemerle, “La composition et la chronologie des Mira- 
cula S. Demetrii", Byzantinische Zeitschrift 46 (1953), 349-361; Е. Barišić, Miracles de St. 
Démétrius comme source historique (in Serbian with a summary in French) (=Academie 
Serbe des Sciences. Monographies CCXIX: Institut d'Études Byzantines No. 2, Beograd, 
1953); A. Burmov, "La chronologie des siéges de Thessalonique par les Slaves dans les 
Miracula S. Demetrii", in Godifnik na filosofsko-istori&eskija Fakultet na Softiskija Universitet 
1952, kn. H, 167-215 (in Bulgarian with a summary in French); E. Chrysanthopoulos, T& 
ВівМа Gavpátov тоб Aylov Атитугріою, тд уромікду тїї; Moveufaotas kal af Zkafixai èri- 
Spopat elc tiv “БАЛаба (Athens, 1954). 

15. Lemerle, "La composition...", p. 349. 

16. Migne, S. Demetrii martyris acta, PG, CXVI (1891), 1082. The text in Migne must 
be supplemented by L'Abbé A. Tougard, De l'histoire profane dans les actes grecs des Bollan- 
distes (Paris, 1874), 80ff. 

17. Migne, CXVI, col. 1288; Tougard, op. cit., 90ff. The event took place on Sunday, 
September 22 during the reign of Maurice. The year, therefore, could be either 586 or 597. 
For a list of scholars preferring the one or the other of these years: Barišić, Miracles de St. 
Démétrius..., p. 10. Barišić himself prefers (o. 147) the year 586. On the other hand Burmov 
(op. cit., 215) prefers the year 597, but Popovié (op. cit., 151) takes 586. 

18. Barisic, op. cit., 149. 
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are said to have been accompanied by their families!?; by then they had also 
learned to navigate the Aegean which means that they may have settled on 
‘the coastal regions of Macedonia for some time, maybe already before the 
end of the sixth century?°. In the subsequent sieges of Thessalonica all the 
‘Slavs involved had been settled in Macedonia for some time. 

With one exception, the references in the Miracula to the Slavs relate 
.to their activities in Macedonia and in Thessaly. The exception is the raiding 
expedition in the Aegean whose date is problematical but which is usually 
put about 61571. “It happened, therefore, as it is said”, reads the relevant 
passage of the Miracula, “that during the bishopric of John of Blessed Memory, 
the nation of the Slavs, a countless multitude, was aroused. This multitude 
was drawn from the Dragubites, Sagudates, Belegezêtes, Bajunétes, Berzêtes 
and others. First to invent ships carved out of a single piece of timber, they 
launched themselves armed on the sea and pillaged all Thessaly, and the islands 
about it and those about Hellas. They pillaged also the Cyclades, all Achaia, 
Epirus, and the greater part of Illyricum and parts of Asia, rendering many 
cities and provinces uninhabited”??, This was obviously a piratical expedition; 
it led to no permanent Slavic settlements??, certainly not in the southern Greek 
lands upon which it had touched. The various Slavic tribes involved in it 
are found later settled in Macedonia, Thessaly and Epirus**. These are the 
Slavic tribes also which Chazon had led in his siege of Thessalonica in 616. 
There is really nothing in the compilation of the Miracula Sancti Demetrii 
which may be said to support the view that Slavs settled in the southern Greek 
-lands at any time during the seventh century. 

But there is a western chronicle, the Chronicon of Isidore of Seville, which 
seems to be categoric on the subject. The relevant passage of the Chronicon 
reads: “At the beginning of the fifth year of Heraclius [i.e. 615] the Slavs took 


19. Migne, PG, CXVI, col. 325; Tougard, op. cit., 118. 

20. Cf. Jovan Kovačević, "Contribution archéologique à la précision de la chronologie 
de l'installation des Slaves dans les Balkans” (in Serbo-Croatian with a summary in French), 
Simposium (for full reference see note 13), 74. I do not read Serbo-Croatian, but I consulted 
the Serbo-Croatian text with the aid of Mrs. Jelisaveta Allen of Dumbarton Oaks. Cf. A. 
Avenarlus, “Die Awaren und die Slaven in den Miracula Sancti Demetrii”, Byzantina 5 
(1973), 927. 

21. Barišić, op. cit., 149. 

22. Migne, PG, CXVI, col. 1325; Tougard, op. cit., 118. 

23. Cf. Kovačević, ор. cit., 76, 79. 

24. P. Charanis, “The Slavs, Byzantium, and the Historical Significance of the First 
Bulgarian Kingdom", Balkan Studies 17, 1 (1976), 12-13. 
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Greece (Graeciam) from the Romans"*5, The passage is very plain indeed; 
its interpretation, however, is by no means simple. This is because by Greece 
(Graeciam) Isidore most probably meant Illyricum and as a consequence the 
Slavic penetration he speaks of may have involved regions of Illyricum in no 
way related to the Greek lands. This is indeed the interpretation which may 
be said to be given by the most recent study of the archaeologicalfinds which 
relate to the Slavic settlement of the Balkan peninsula®’. The author of this 
study is not aware of the view that Graeciam in Isidore most probably means 
Illyricum; nevertheless he uses the testimony of his Chronicon to assert that 
the massive installation of the Slavs in the Balkan peninsula took place during 
the early years of the reign of Heraclius. But the regions involved in this par- 
ticular installation most probably did not include any of the Greek lands. 
A notice in a later western chronicle, apparently not related to the work of 
Isidore of Seville®, a passage in John of Nikiu?? and a reference in George 
Of Pisidia?° all relate to the activities of the Slavs in the Illyrian and Thracian 
regions of the Balkan peninsula and as a consequence do not change the 
picture drawn. One may be tempted to put the installation of the Croats and 
Serbs in what would become their permanent home as related in the De 
administrando imperio about this time (c. 615), but most scholars prefer to 
place it about ten years later?!, 

There is a third text, this one belonging to a work composed in the tenth 
century, the De thematibus of Constantine Porphyrogenitus. This text has often 
been cited as marking the decisive point in the massive installation of the Slavs 
in the Peloponnese. The text reads??: “And the whole country [i.e. the Pelo- 


25. Isidore of Seville, Chronicon, Migne, PL, LXXXIII, 1056; Sclavi Graeciam Romanis 
tulerunt. 

26. Charanis, “Graecia in Isidore of Seville”, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 64 (1971), 22-25. 

27. Popovié, op. cit. (see n. 11), 488-490. 

28. Cf. Barišić, ор. cit., 149. The reference is to Willibald. On his statement see further, 
Charanis, “Graecia in Isidore of Seville”, 25. 

29. The Chronicle of John, Bishop of Nikiu, tr. from the Ethiopic text by К. Н. Charles 
(London-Oxford, 1916), 175f. 

30. George of Pisidia, Poemi. I. Panegirici epici, ed. Agostino Pertusi (Ettal, 1959), 254f. 

31. See the commentary on the relevant chapters of the De administrando imperio by 
Е. Dvornik, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De administrando imperio. vol. П. Commentary, 
edited by К. 7. Н. Jenkins (London, 1962), 93-137. 

32. A. Pertusi, editor, Constantino Porfirogenito de Thematibus (=Studi e Testi 160, 
Vatican, 1952), 91. Cf. the passage of John Geometres, second half of the tenth century, 
who speaks of one who “having seen Greece (Hellas) he has become barbarian in speech 
and in manners”. John Geometres, MG 106: 922. This statement, however, may mean no 
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ponnese] was Slavonized and became barbarian when the deadly plague 
ravaged the universe, when Constantine, the one named after dung [Constantine 
V Copronymus] held the scepter of the Romans”. 

There is in this text no chronological problem. The reference to the plague 
which raged during the reign of Constantine V Copronymus fixes the occur- 
rence described in the years 744-747. But as I have shown elsewhere® the text 
cannot be taken to mean that it was during these years that the Slavs installed 
themselves in the Peloponnese for the first time. It can only mean the expansion 
of the Slavs already in the Peloponnese into other regions of the peninsula. 
Because of the plague, conditions for such an expansion were favorable, favor- 
able not so much because the plague left the country absolutely desolate of 
all inhabitants (plagues are never so thoroughly destructive) as because of 
the demoralization which the plague no doubt caused in the ranks ofthe Byzan- 
tine authorities. 

It follows from these texts that Slavs did indeed install themselves en 
masse in the Balkan peninsula in the seventh century, that part of it especially 
covered by the reign of Heraclius, but the regions involved in this installation 
must be placed in the upper and western sections of the peninsula, in the country 
between the Danube and the Balkan mountains, in what is now Yugoslav 
Macedonia, in Serbia, Croatia and the Dalmatian parts of the peninsula. With 
the possible exception of Thessaly®*, none of the classical Greek lands seem 
to have been involved. The Slavic settlement in the region of Thessalonica 
whose existence may be readily inferred from the Miracula Sancti Demetrii 
most probably had been established before the seventh century began. It 
may be also that it is in the years before the beginning of that century that the 
first Slavic settlements in the rest of the Greek lands should be placed. 

The contemporary sources which may be said to attest to Slavic settle- 
ments in Greek lands before the end of the sixth century are few and by no 
means categoric, They reduce themselves to four principal texts.. 

The historian Menander, writing of the reign of Tiberius (578-582) says 


more than this that having been in Gieece, a province, the man in question became vulgar 
(Greek) in speech and manner. I owe this reference to Professor A. KaZdan. 

33. Charanis, “Observations on the History of Greece during the Early Middle Ages", 
Balkan Studies 11, 2 (1970), 21f. 

34. About the middle of the seventh century the Slavic tribe of the Belegezétes are found 
settled in Thessaly and at peace with the empire (Miracula Sancti Demetrii, Tougard, 166). 
They had been among the Slavic tribes which had participated in the raiding expedition in 
the Aegean, usually dated in 615, and in the siege of Thessalonica directed by Chazon a year 
or two later. They may have moved and settled in Thessaly after the failure of that siege. 
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this in one of the fragments of his work which have survived®: “In the fourth 
year of Tiberius the people of the Slavs, to the number of 100.000, threw them- 
selves upon Thrace which they devastated and also many other provinces”. 
And in another fragment®: “While Greece (Hellas) was pillaged by the Slavs 
‘and successive perils gathered against her from every side, Tiberius, who did 
not have capable forces to fight, not even against one detachment of his 
enemies... sent an embassy to the prince of the Avars”. 

Evagrius, whose ecclesiastical history is very important as a source not 
only for what it says about church matters of the last quarter of the sixth 
century, but also for his references to secular events of the same period, writes 
as follows concerning the incursion of the Avars (=Slavs) in the Balkan 
peninsula during the reign of Maurice (582-602)? : “While the greater part of 
the forces were engaged in the East, the Avars twice made an incursion as 
far as the so-called Long Wall, reduced Anchialus, Singidunum and all Hellas 
‘as well as other cities and fortresses, enslaving the inhabitants and laying every- 
thing waste with fire and sword”. 

The third source of evidence consists of two entries in the Latin chronicle 
of John of Biclar. One of these entries reads: During the third year of the 
‘emperor Tiberius, “the Avars were driven from the borders of Thrace and 
occupied parts of Greece (Graecia) and Pannonia". And the other?®: “The 
people of the Slavs devastated Illyricum and Thrace”. 

Finally, there is the well-known passage of the Syriac history of the Church 
by John of Ephesus. The passage reads*®: “Three years after the death of 
Justin, during the reign of the victorious Tiberius [that is, in 581], the accursed 
nation of the Slavs put itself on the move, overran all Hellas, the provinces 


35. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, Excerpta de legationibus, ed. C. de Boor I (Berlin, 
1903), 469. 

36. Ibid., 208. 

37. Evagrius, The Ecclesiastical History, ed. by J. Bidez and L. Parmentier (London, 
1898), 228. 

38. МОН, Auct. ant. XI, 215. 

39. Ibid., 216. 

40. Iohannis Ephesini, Historiae Ecclesiasticae, edited and translated into Latin by 
E. W. Brooks (=Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium. Scriptores Syri, Series 
Tertia, t. ПІ, versio, Louvain, 1936), 248f. Cf. Н. Gregoire, "L'origine et le nom des Croates 
et des Serbes”, Byzantion 17 (1945), 109. For an English translation of the passage: The Third 
Part of the Ecclesiastical History of John, Bishop of Ephesus, tr. by R. Payne Smith (Oxford, 
1860), 432. On John of Ephesus and the Slavs there is also the work in Russian by A. P. 
D’iakonov, “John of Ephesus and the Syriac Chronicles on the Slavs of the VI-VII Cent.”, 
Vestnik Drevnei Istorii 1 (1949), 20-34. I owe this information to Professor A. KaZdan. 
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of Thessaly, and Thrace, ravaged numerous cities and properties, devastated, 
burned, reduced the population to slavery. That lasted for four years during 
which the emperor was preoccupied with the war against the Persians and all 
the armies were in the East. This preoccupation gave the Slavs a free hand, 
they installed themselves as in a conquered country and spread throughout 
it in accordance with the divine will. They devastated, burned, took prisoners 
up to the exterior wall of the capital, and seized the imperial flocks, numbering 
thousands of heads. And still today (584), they are established and installed 
in the Roman provinces... killing, burning, pillaging, seizing the gold and 
silver, the flocks of horses... having learned to make war better than the Ro- 
mans”. 

It may be observed that these texts leave no doubt that the Avars and the 
Slavs did indeed invade and devastate the southern Greek lands during the 
reigns of Tiberius and Maurice, but on the question whether they also settled 
permanently in these lands, these texts are by no means decisive. Menander 
and Evagrius speak only of devastations and while John of Biclar does indeed 
say that the Avars occupied Greece, his testimony may not be particularly 
significant because by Greece he may mean Illyricum. John of Ephesus, on 
the other hand, appears much more categoric. Nevertheless, his testimony 
is not without problems. This is because expressions in the original Syriac 
have been viewed differently by different scholars, and also because passages 
of this part of John’s work which have survived only as summarized by later 
writers indicate that he had added to his work before he died the statement 
that the Slavs finally left the Greek lands**. It is perhaps not surprising, there- 
fore, that some scholars have denied the existence of any Slavic settlements 
south of the Danube and the Save before the beginning of the seventh century. 
В. Roesler, who developed this thesis, did not know John of Ephesus, but 
the Rumanian scholar Ion Nestor who revived this thesis with some modifica- 
tions in 1963 knew John’s work very well“. On the other hand, A. Bon, follow- 
ing his analysis of these texts in his well-documented history of Byzantine 
Peloponnese down to 1204, has this to say“: These texts “attest to devastations 
and displacement of peoples, which beginning toward 578-579, reached their 


41. For some references to these differences: Ion Nestor, “La pénétration des Slaves 
dans la péninsule Balkanique,..” (see above, n. 13), р. 50, n. 17. 

42. Idem., loc. cit. 

43. R. Poesler, “Über den Zeitpunkt der slavischen Ansiedlung an der unteren Donau”, 
Sitzungsberichte d. kai. Akad. Wissenschaften, Philos.-Hist. Klasse, 73 (1873), 77-126. 

44. Ascited above, n. 41, pp. 41-67. 

45. A. Bon, Le Péloponnèse Byzantin jusqu’en 1204 (Paris, 1951) 31f, 34, 
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culminating point in 584... None of these texts cites expressly the Peloponnese; 
they mention only Hellas, which... may designate only the northern parts 
ofthe Balkan peninsula or central Greece”. “The contents of these texts cannot 
be accepted or rejected except insofar as other sources make it possible to 
judge”. The other sources which Bon has in mind consist of evidence drawn 
from archaeology and such materials as coins, seals and inscriptions, but neither 
do these sources appear to be decisive. 

There is, however, another text, a late text to be sure, but one which is 
most decisive in its bearing on the question of the settlement of the Slavs in 
the Greek lands, the Peloponnese especially, during the reign of Maurice. 
The reference is, of course, to the Iberikon version of the Chronicle of Monem- 
vasia, called Iberikon because it was found in the Athonian monastery of 
Iberon and was first published by Sp. Lampros in 188447, The relevant passage 
of this text reads®: 

“In another invasion they [the Avars] subjugated all of Thessaly and all 
Hellas, old Epirus, Attica and Euboea. They made an incursion also in the 
Peloponnesus, conquered it by war, and, destroying and driving out the noble 
and Hellenic nations, they settled in it themselves. Those among the former 
[the Greeks] who succeeded in escaping from their blood-stained hands 
dispersed themselves here and there. The city of Patras emigrated to the terri- 
tory of Rhegium in Calabria; the Argives to the island called Orobe; and the 
Corinthians to the island called Aegina. The Lacones too abandoned their 
native soil at that time, some sailed to the island of Sicily and they are still 
there in a place called Demena, call themselves Demenitae instead of Lacedae- 
monitae, and preserve their own Laconian dialect. Others found an inaccess- 
ible place by the seashore, built there a strong city, which they called Monem- 
vasia because there was only one way for those entering, and settled in it 
with their own bishop. Those who belonged to the tenders of herds and to 
the rustics of the country settled in the rugged places located along there and 
which lately have been called Tzaconiae. Having thus conquered and settled 
the Peloponnese, the Avars have held it for two hundred and eighteen years, 
that is, from the year 6096 [A.D. 587] from the creation of the world, which 
was the sixth year of the reign of Maurice, to the year 6313 [A.D. 805], which 


46. For references on this point, see above n. 11. 

47. S. P. Lampros, "То тєрї xtlcams Moveufataç xpovikóv", in his отоо ха Mekerń- 
para (Athens, 1884), 97-128. 

48. As translated by me: “The Chronicle of Monemvasia and the Question of the 
Slavonic Settlements in Greece”, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 5 (1950), 148. 
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was the fourth year of the reign of Nicephorus the Old who had Stavrakios 
as son. They were subject neither to the emperor of the Romans nor to anyone 
else. And only the eastern part of the Peloponnesus, from Corinth to Malea, 
because of its ruggedness and inaccessibility, remained free from the Slavs and 
to that part a strategus [governor] of the Peloponnese continued to be sent 
by the emperor of the Romans. One of these governors, a native of Lesser 
Armenia, and a member of the family called Skleroi came into hostile blows 
with the Slavic tribes, conquered and obliterated them completely, and enabled 
the ancient inhabitants to recover their own. When the aforementioned emperor 
Nicephorus heard these things he was filled with joy and became anxious 
to renew the cities there, to rebuild the churches that the barbarians had 
destroyed, and to Christianize the barbarians themselves. And for this reason, 
having inquired about the colony where the people of Patras lived, he had 
them reestablished by his order together with their own shepherd [bishop], 
whose name at that time was Athanasius, on their ancient soil. He also granted 
to Patras, which was a bishopric before this, the prerogatives of a metropolis. 
And he rebuilt their city [Patras] and the holy churches of God from the foun- 
dations when Tarasius was still patriarch”. 

There is here in this passage emphatic testimony that Slavs not only 
penetrated but also settled in the Greek lands, especially the Peloponnese, 
during the reign of Maurice. But this testimony has not been readily accepted 
because its authenticity has been seriously questioned. Indeed the question 
of the authenticity of this testimony became so closely related to the question 
whether Slavs settled in the Greek lands during the reign of Maurice that the 
answer to the one came to depend upon the answer to the other. | 

The Chronicle of Monemvasia in the earliest version known, the Turin 
version, was published by Joseph Pasinus in 174949, but it was only after 1845, 
when Jacob Fallmerayer first used itë? to bolster his thesis that “not a single 
drop of real pure Hellenic blood flows in the veins of the Christian popula- 
tion of modern Greece” that it was subjected to any serious discussion and 
became related to the question of the settlement of Slavs at the end of the 
sixth century in the Greek lands. C. Hopf, who scrutinized most thoroughly 
all the sources then available concerning the settlement of Slavs in the Greek 
lands atthe end ofthe sixth century and whointhe end rejected most empatic- 
ally Fallmerayer’s thesis, was the first scholar to subject the chronicle to a 


49. Codices manuscripti bibliothecae regii Taurinensis Athenaei 1-(Turin, 1749), 417f. 
50. Jacob Ph. Fallmerayer, Fragmente aus den Orient, 2nd edition by George M. Thomas 
(Stuttgart, 1877), p. 508, note 2. 
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thorough examination®!. He noted the late date of the manuscript which 
contained it and the vagueness of its possible sources and came to the conclu- 
sion that what it says about the Slavs in the Greek lands were late inventions, 
based on hearsay, and as a consequence not worthy of belief. The Greek 
national historian Paparrhegopoulo came to the same conclusion, likewise 
noting the late date of the manuscript of the chronicle and also the similarities 
in content between it and a letter of Patriarch Nicholas Ш (1084-1111) to 
the emperor Alexius I, in particular the statement that the Avars held the 
Peloponnese for two hundred and eighteen years, a statement whose historical 
basis he questioned®*. Lampros'? and Bees® followed suit in their agreement 
with Paparrhegopoulo. Lampros, however, made an important contribution 
to the study of the chronicle by his publication, in addition to the Turin version, 
of two other versions which he had found on Mount Athos. Lampros’s publica- 
tion introduced a new element into the subject in that one of the versions, 
the Iberikon, records nothing beyond the reign of Nicephorus I, whereas the 
other two include entries which relate to the thirteenth, and early fourteenth, 
century. This difference in content between the Iberikon on one hand and the 
other two versions on the other, led Lampros to the conclusion", rejected later 
by Bees" but now universally accepted, that the Iberikon is the oldest and basic 
version of the work. In the meantime the German scholar G. F. Hertzberg 
had also rejected the chronicle, referring to it as a compilation of unequal 
value, full of errors and tales”. And A. A. Vasiliev, who, some fourteen years 
after the appearance of Lampros’s work, published what was up to then the 
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most exhaustive study on the question of the Slavic settlements in the Greek 
lands, cautioned care in the use of the chronicle™, 

An important step in the direction of demonstrating the historical accuracy 
of the Chronicle was taken in 1912 when the Greek scholar, Socrates Kougeas, 
published a scholium written by Arethas, the scholarly archbishop of Caesarea, 
in the margin of the Dresden manuscript of the brief chronicle of patriarch 
Nicephorus (806-815), a manuscript which had been written in 93259. The 
significance of the scholium of Arethas lies in this that it states almost verbatim 
what the Chronicle says about the invasion of the Greek lands by the Slavs 
during the reign of Maurice, the dispersion of the Peloponnesians as a result’ 
of that invasion, the defeat of the Slavs at Patras during the reign of Nicephorus 
J, and the return to Patras on orders from Nicephorus of the descendants 
` of those who had deserted that city more than two hundred years earlier at 
the time of the Slavic invasion®®. 

In his comments on the relation between the scholium of Arethas and the 
Chronicle, Kougeas remarked briefly that the scholium (1) supported the view 
of Lampros that the Iberikon version of the Chronicle was the original one and 
(2) it undermined the other view, generally accepted at the time, according 
to which the references in the Chronicle to the displacement and dispersion 
of the Peloponnesians during the reign of Maurice and to the return of their 
descendants under Nicephorus I were later fabrications of ä legendary char- 
acter. The first point of Kougeas’s remarks had already before his publica- 
tion received an element of support by the appearance of a fourth version 
of the Chronicle whose contents include none of those of the Iberikon, being 
restricted to entries referring to the later events as noted by the other two 
versions®!. Kougeas’s second point remained for years virtually unnoticed, 
but that too in time found some favor. Thus in 1944 D. Zakythinos accepted 
as probably historical the notices concerning the dispersion of the Pelopon- 
nesians and the subsequent return of their descendants, but at the same time, ` 
notwithstanding the scholium of Arethas, rejected the authenticity of the 
Chronicle as a whole. In his view the Chronicle and the scholium had a common 
source whose “original core—and I quote Zakythinos—must be sought, far 
from the written tradition, in the oral richness of the Peloponnesian people”, 
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and consequently “the information according to which the Peloponnese was 
subjected definitely by the Slavs in the year 588 lacks any significance”®?: 
Accordingly he rejected the idea that Slavs settled in the Peloponnese during 
the reign of Maurice and placed the Slavic settlements there after 746. 

For years then the publication of the scholium of Arethas did not have 
the effect which might have been expected, that of definitely demonstrating 
the historical accuracy of the Chronicle of Monemvasia. This was the status 
of the question when in 1946 I published two studies for which the Chronicle 
of Monemvasia served as the principal source®. These two studies were based 
on a third already completed, but not published until four years later, in which 
I examined the chronicle in the light of all the other sources available, includ- 
ing, of course, the scholium of Arethas, and came to the conclusion that the 
Chronicle of Monemvasia “is absolutely trustworthy and constitutes one of 
the most precious sources on the Avar and Slav penetration of Greece eure 
the reign of Maurice", 

The immediate reaction to my studies was mixed. In quarters which had 
already been inclined to accept the chronicle, the reception was good. “Chara- 
nis", wrote G. Ostrogorsky, "rightly stresses the reliability of the information 
given in the Chronicle of Monemvasia", “he rightly opposes the view widely 
held today among Greek historians that the Slavs did not take possession of 
the Peloponnese at the end of the sixth century, as the sources state, but only 
settled there in any number after the epidemic of 746"*5, However, in quarters 
which had already been inclined to reject the chronicle, the reaction against 
my studies was sharp, the sharpest coming from the distinguished Greek 
scholar, the late S. P. Kyriakides. In the book which he wrote in response to 
one of my studies, Kyriakides tried to show that the ultimate source of both 
the chronicle and the scholium was a forged document®. This document had 
been presumably issued by Nicephorus I, following the defeat of the Slavs' 
at Patras, granting certain privileges to the Church of Patras, but in reality, 
according to Kyriakides, it had been drawn up by the metropolitan of Patras 
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in order to support the rights and privileges which he claimed for his see. As 
background to the granting of these privileges, in Kyriakides’s view, the author 
of the document no doubt included the legend, reported by Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitus, of how Saint Andrew, the patron saint of the metropolis of Patras, 
brought about the defeat of the Slavs around Patras during the reign of Nice- 
phorus I and perhaps also the story concerning the emigration of the Lacedae- 
monians and the people of Patras. With this as a nucleus, some resident of 
Patras composed a brief historical treatise to which he added,as an introduction, 
the story drawn from Evagrius and others, about the invasion of the Pelopon- 
nese by the Avars and Slavs during the reign of Maurice. This brief historical 
treatise, still according to Kyriakides, was the source of both the Chronicle 
of Movemvasia and the scholium of Arethas. Accordingly, as both derive from 
a forgery, their testimony has no validity. 

The thesis of Kyriakides curiously enough won the support of Romilly 
Jenkins who stated further that it is not “at all certain that the Chronicle of 
Monemvasia, despite the exactitude of the dates which it gives, is worthy of 
the confidence which has sometimes been placed in it”, This is the same 
Jenkins, it may be recalled, who not much Jater, in his Cincinnati lectures, 
sought to revive the Fallmerayer thesis in its pure form and with all its implica- 
tions, The thesis of Kyriakides, however, need no longer be taken seriously. 
It has been most effectively answered by the recent study of Otto Kresten who 
showed that the document issued by Nicephorus I in favor of the Church of 
Patras was indeed genuine$?. That document, of course, has not survived. 

It has already been observed that A. Bon, the specialist on the Peloponnese 
of the Byzantine period, viewed the various contemporary texts which relate 
to the question of the settlement of Slavs in the southern Greek lands at the 
end of the sixth century as indecisive. Bon examined also the Chronicle of 
Monemvasia and the scholium of Arethas and said concerning them that their 
testimony could neither be accepted пог rejected?°. In actual fact, however, 
he seems to have rejected that testimony. He wrote: “One may admit, there- 
fore, in the light of the texts, as very probable that the Slavs are in the Pelopon- 
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nese in the seventh century and as certain that their number increased in the 
eighth century””!. i 

The comparatively numerous studies devoted to the Chronicle of Monem- 
уазїа and the related question of the Slavic settlements in the Greek lands 
published in the first ten or fifteen years since World War II”, prompted Paul 
Lemerle to make the Chronicle the subject of a seminar at the Ecole Normale 
des Hautes Etudes” and in 1963 he made known his results’. These results 
consisted primarily of a new edition of the Iberikon version of the chronicle, 
accompanied by a translation in French of its important passages and a long 
commentary where, among other things, an evaluation of the chronicle as a 
historical source is made. 

Lemerle has made his edition on the basis of the manuscript and the text 
which he has offered is readily acceptable. His observation that-in content 
the chronicle deals more with Patras and Lacedaemon than it does with Mo- 
nemvasia and that consequently a more descriptive title for it would’ be the 
Chronicle of Patras or of the Peloponnesians may be considered reasonable. 
More questionable, however, is his other observation: that the expression in 
the chronicle, “Nicephorus the old, who had Staurakios as son”, an implica- 
tion that the author knew another emperor Nicephorus, was a later interpola- 
tion and therefore of no significance as a factor in the dating of the chronicle. 
This observation is important because it makes it possible to date the composi- 
tion of the chronicle earlier than the reign of Nicephorus II Phocas, thus re- 
moving the most serious obstacle to thinking of it as the source of the scholium 
of Arethas, which is indeed what Lemerle concludes. Yet the observation has 
no basis other than that it is the opinion of Lemerle. 

In his evaluation of the Chronicle of Monemvasia as a historical source 
Lemerle makes two points: (1) that the references to the attack of the Slavs 
against Patras during the reign of Nicephorus I and the action taken by that 
emperor following the Byzantine victory can be shown to be based on a good 
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historical tradition and as a consequence should be accepted as true; (2) the 
references, on the other hand, which relate to the invasion of the Peloponnese 
and the occupation of the western part of it by the Slavs during the first decade 
of the reign of Maurice cannot be authenticated and for that reason they should 
be consider.d dubious. “The chronicler", he writes, *basing himself, in the 
absence of documents, on some local tradition, probably goes too far in putting 
the greater part of the Peloponnese in the hands of the Slavs as early as 587/8”. 
Again: “It is not established... that the Peloponnese was effectively invaded 
and occupied by the Avaro-Slavs as early as the end of the sixth century". 
And finally: “Without entering here in detail into a problem perhaps insoluble, 
I believe that one must think of a progressive infiltration or of successive waves 
rather than of a conquest realized at a precise date. I do not think that one 
can speak of a Slavonization of the greater part of the Peloponnese before 
the end of the seventh century”’5, 

The reception of Lemerle's work was mixed. A. KaZdan, while expressing 
some doubt on Lemerle’s view that the expression in the chronicle “Nice- 
phorus the Old, who had Staurakios as son" was a later interpolation, reacted 
favorably to Lemerle’s work as a whole”. And Bohumila Zástérovà accepted 
his views fully. She wrote: ^The results of Lemerle which in my opinion re- 
present the clearest and most plausible interpretation of the nature itself 
of, and the mutual relations among, the different sources relative to the occupa- 
tion of the Peloponnese by the Slavs, refute, just as Niederle had done in his 
time, the extreme dating of the Greek scholars who suggest in this connection 
the middle of the eighth century. In opposition to P. Charanis, who shares 
fully the opinion of Niederle, Lemerle accepts the view held by most of the 
Scholars and according to which the occupation of the Byzantine territory 
en masse by the Slavs should be dated only in the seventh century". There 
were scholars, however, who took issue with Lemerle. One of these scholars, 
Е. Barišić, scrutinized the Chronicle of Monemvasia anew in the light of all 
the contemporary sources, including the Miracula Sancti Demetrii, and came 
to the conclusion that what it says about the occupation of the Peloponnese 
by the Sjavs during the reign of Maurice must be accepted as true”®. And 
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another, V. Täpkova-Zaimova, while viewing the work of Lemerle as a whole 
with favor, insists nevertheless that the Slavic settlements in the Peloponnese 
must be put at the end of the sixth century”®, 

Lemerle’s argument was finally definitely refuted and the historical 
accuracy of the Chronicle of Monemvasia relative to the settlement of the Slavs 
in the Greek lands was decisively demonstrated by the publication in 1970 
by Peter Schreiner of a new datum. This datum is a brief chronological notice 
which, like the Chronicle of Movemvasia, puts the foundation of the city of 
Monemvasia in the reign of Maurice. The notice is found in a late Short 
Chronicle, but, as viewed by Schreiner, correctly I believe, the era of dating 
used by that chronicle is that of Alexandria, and as a consequence its source 
must go back to at least the early ninth century and must also be independent 
of the Chronicle of Monemvasia. The notice had been available for some time, 
but no one recognized its historic significance until it was elucidated by Schrei- 
ner??, Schreiner wrote at the time of the publication of his note relative to 
the new datum®?; 

“The data of the ‘Chronicle of Monemvasia’ on the invasions of the 
barbarians during the reign of Maurice and the establishment of the Avars 
and Slavs in the Peloponnese as early as 587 are confirmed by our new source 
as well as by the researches of М. Е. Barišić who, with the aid of a comparison 
of several historical works (Simocatta, Theophanes, Miracula $. Demetrii), 
has sought to verify the indications of the ‘Chronicle of Monemvasia’. If the 
foundation of a fortress became a necessity in the first years of the reign of 
Maurice that is because then and perhaps already in the times of his predecessor, 
Tiberius, barbarian peoples ravaged the Peloponnese. Their establishment 
in 587, following the great invasions of 585/86 pointed out by Barišić is a 
historical datum beyond any doubt”. 

The reaction to Schreiner’s note was immediate and it was also favorable. 
Lemerle who sponsored the publication recognized its importance and promised 
to examine its implication on another occasion®®, But Bohumila Zástérová, 
who has been quoted above as inclined to accept Lemerle’s reservations on 
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the Chronicle of Monemvasia relative to the date of the settlement of the Slavs 
in the Peloponnese, wrote: “Earlier, tending to accept the arguments put 
forward by Lemerle, I treated with reservations the exact date of Slavonic 
settlement of the Peloponnese given by the Chronicle of Monemvasia and other 
sources... I now feel that Schreiner’s discovery is an important argument 
in favour of that date”®, And the young English scholar, Judith Herrin, had 
this to say in her comments on the large-scale emigration from the Peloponnese 
to Sicily and southern Italy under the pressure of the Avaro-Slav invasion 
as recorded by the Chronicle of Monemvasla: “The scale of this emigration may 
be exaggerated but there can be no doubt that many Greeks abandoned their 
homes and settled in southern Italy and Sicily. The Chronicle also records 
what happened to those who could not escape by sea—they sought refuge 
in the most inaccesible parts of the Peloponnese, where they built new fortified 
sites, such as the city of Monemvasia... Recently the foundation of the city 
has been dated to the years 582-3 by a combination of archaeological and 
documentary evidence"94, In a note the same scholar adds further: “The 
migration of the city of Patras with its bishop mentioned in the Chronicle... 
is confirmed by the acts of the Seventh Oecumenical Council held in Nikaia 
in 787. This Council was attended by bishops from several Aegean islands, 
including Aigina, Euboia, and Skopelos, but not from the mainland centres, 
Thessalonike, Larissa, Athens, and Corinth. Patras, however, was represented 
by Тойуутс novaxög kai ёк просфлоо татрібу, who signed after the bishop 
of Reggio (Calabria) and before the group of Sicilian bishops...”. Among the 
Greek scholars D. Zakythinos has accepted the accuracy of Schreiner’s new 
datum, implying thereby, but not stating it, that he no longer holds to the old 
view which puts the settlement of the Slavs in the Peloponnese about 75099. 
And Ivan Dujéev, the distinguished Bulgarian scholar, has written in the 
introduction of his edition of the Chronicle of Monemvasia published in 197687: 
“it can no longer be doubted that this text is basically truthful and that its 
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anonymous author is generally quite objective and possessed of accurate 
information; in spite of a few unimportant errors and exaggerations, he makes 
use, on the whole, of excellent written sources and a very reliable oral tradi- 
tion, never yielding, as one might expect, to the attraction of miraculous and 
wondrous elements”. 

When in 1946 I published my first study based on the Chronicle of Monem- 
- vasia, I wrote: “it can now be affirmed in unmistakable and unambiguous 
terms that the Chronicle of Monemvasia is absolutely trustworthy and consti- 
tutes one of the most precious sources of the history of the Byzantine empire”®, 
My statement was immediately challenged and the discussion which followed 
lasted for something like thirty years. That discussion seems now to have 
ended in such a way that I am able to repeat that statement, modifying it 
somewhat perhaps to read: “The Chronicle of Monemvasia is absolutely 
trustworthy and constitutes, along with the Miracula Sancti Demetrii, the most 
precious source relative to the date of the establishment and the magnitude 
of the Slavic settlements in the Greek lands”. In any case that question of 
the evolution of the demography of medieval Greece may now be considered 
solved. 

. The Slavs then who settled in the Greek lands, settled there during the 
reign of Maurice in the 80's of the sixth century. More Slavs may have come 
later, but their coming cannot be precisely documented. The Slavs.settled in 
Macedonia, in Thessaly, in Epirus, in central Greece, the Peloponnese, and 
even in Crete. Their settlements were denser in the western regions than they 
were in the eastern regions of Greece. They failed to enter the eastern Pelopon- 
nese, and while some did establish themselves in Attica and Boeotia, they were 
apparently not too many??. 

How numerous were the Slavs who settled in the Greek lands, that is 
a question to which no precise answer can be given. It is generally believed 
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that the Slavs had come into the Balkan peninsula in overwhelming numbers. 
Ostrogorsky refers to their coming as a stream which poured in an irresistible 
flood submerging the entire peninsula®®. The fact that by far the major part 
of the Balkan peninsula was Slavonized may be taken to speak in favor of 
that view. The few figures scattered here and there in the sources are most 
probably too high. It is hardly possible, for instance, to believe the author of 
the Miracula S. Demetrii that the forces of Slavs and Avars which besieged 
Thessalonica in 586 numbered more than 100.000. That this figure is a gross 
exaggeration may be inferred from the statement of the author to the effect 
that the forces in question dried up rivers and other sources of water wherever 
they camped and turned into deserts the regions through which they marched. 
This reminds one of the stories about the armiies of Xerxes at the time of the 
Persian invasion of Greece. Certain expressions as, for instance, “infinite 
multitude”, “numberless multitude” used by the sources to refer to the Slavs 
are too indefinite to have any concrete meaning. Nevertheless there is a figure 
the oddness of which compels acceptance. This is the reference to the 208.000 
Slavs whom Constantine V is said to have transferred from the Thracian 
regions of Europe to Asia Minor. Whatever that figure may mean, it means 
also this, that the Slavs who settled in the Balkan peninsula as a whole totaled 
into a number of concequence. Still, the survival of important elements of 
the ancient peoples of the Balkan peninsula clearly indicates that this number 
could not have been overwhelming everywhere in the peninsula. This was 
no doubt the situation іп the case of the southern Greek lands?!, 

It is, of course, impossible, given the condition of the sources, to trace in 
detail the cultural evolution of the Slavs who had settled in the Greek lands. 
In general, however, it may be observed that having settled down they adjusted 
themselves early to their new environment and gave themselves more and more 
to the arts of peace. The Velegezétes, a Slavic tribe settled in Thessaly, were 
already, by the reign of Constantine IV (668-85) trading with the city of Thes- 
salonica®*, About the same time another Slavic tribe, the Drogubites, settled 
in the region of Thessalonica, had accepted to make certain contributions 
asked of them by the government in Constantinople”. A little earlier Constans 
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II (641-668) had spent some time in Athens and passed also by Corinth where 
no doubt his government held sway™. Before the end of the seventh century 
Hellas, which then included Thessaly, had been organized into a theme®. In 
the ninth century Drogubites and Sagudates, also a Slavic tribe, living together 
in what Cameniates calls mixed villages located in the region between Thessalo- 
nica and Beroia, paid taxes to the authorities in Thessalonica and carried on ` 
commerce with that city’. In the meantime the Slavs in the Greek lands began 
to yield to the Greek language and to the ways of the Greeks. Already about 
the middle of the seventh century there were Slavs who spoke Greek and dressed 
like Greeks”. Their conversion to Christianity which, except for certain 
isolated places, was virtually complete by the end of the ninth century increased 
their trend toward Greek and the ways of the Greeks®®. But education also 
helped. One of the best educated men of the tenth century was Nicetas Magis- 
ter, who, because of his Slavic origin had been referred to by the famous 
grammarian Euphemius contemptuously as “that wily fellow with Slavic 
traits”. Nicetas was a native of Larissa in Thessaly, but in one of his letters, 
a letter full of references to Lycurgus and Solon, he refers to himself proudly 
as Spartiate in origin on his father’s side, as Athenian on his mother’s. His 
other letters are replete with. allusions to Homer, Demosthenes, Plutarch, 
Plato, Sappho even®®. In turning to Greek and to the ways of the Greeks, the 
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Slavs in the Greek lands were influenced by many forces: the state, the army, 
the church, education. But the force which no doubt exerted the greatest 
influence on them was the milieu, i.e. the native Greek population which had 
survived their coming. 

Paul Lemerle, to whom reference has often been made in this paper, 
concludes his introductory remarks to his edition of the Chronicle of Monem- 
vasia with the following statement: “May I be permitted, in ending, to make 
a remark. It is by no means wronging Byzantium and Hellenism to recognize, 
as the sources require, the numerical importance of the Slavic penetration 
of Greece. For in the end Byzantium converted, civilized, assimilated, and made 
Greeks out of these Slavs. It is one of the most surprising victories won by 
the Hellenic genius (génie helléne) °°, 

A Bulgarian scholar, V. Täpkova-Zaimova, objected to the expression 
“Hellenic genius” (génie helléne) used by Lemerle in his attribution of the 
final victory of Hellenism over the Slavs in the Greek lands!®!. I think the 
Bulgarian scholar is perhaps right. For after all what is this Greek genius, 
for that matter the genius of any people, to which concrete historical phenom- 
ena may be attributed? If it has any meaning that meaning must lie in the 
quality or generality of its cultural achievement. What then eventually 
triumphed over the Slavs in the Greek lands was the quality and generality 
of the Greek cultural achievement. But that triumph could not have been 
won unless there were people who shared this cultural achievement and could, 
therefore, transmit it to the newcomers. This means, of course, that despite 
the violence which accompanied the coming of the Slavs in the Greek lands, 
the native Greek population which survived must have been considerable. 

This point was seen many years ago by the distinguished Czech scholar 
of Slavic antiquities, Lubor Niederle. Niederle wrote in the abbreviated French 
version of his great book!9?: “Despite the establishments of these elements 
of Slavs in certain regions of the north and south, it will not be exact to conclude 
from this that the modern Greeks are hellenized Slavs. This old theory of 
Fallmerayer, summed up in the known sentence: “The Hellenic race in Europe 
18 completely exterminated’, is evidently not justified, or at least more than 
exaggerated. It suffices in order to refute it to observe that as soon as Byzantine 
domination was restored in Greece, power being restored to the original 
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element, there was produced a rapid denationalization of the Slavs which 
ended in their complete obliteration... This is because in Greece the original 
ancient inhabitants apparently remained established in a measure sufficient 
in magnitude to enable them to impose themselves on the Slavs, which is 
precisely what they did. One cannot, therefore, in these conditions, speak 
of the disappearance of the ancient Greek race”. And in 1959 G. Ostrogorsky 
wrote!%: “But even though the Peloponnese itself was under Slav control 
for more than two hundred years, there was no question of any permanent 
Slavonisation of Greek territory. Little by little the Byzantine authorities in 
Greece and other coastal regions managed to regain lost ground and to pre- 
serve... their Greek character for these areas”. This implies, of course, that the 
native Greek population which had survived the coming of the Slavs in the 
Greek lands must have been considerable1%, 

In a series of serious lectures delivered at the University of Cincinnati in 
19621%, an attempt was made to revive the Fallmerayer thesis in all its ramitica- 
tions. The attempt fell flat. It fell flat not only because the thesis itself is not 
based in fact!%, but also because of the serious, indeed flagrant, errors commit- 
ted in the course of the attempt1®7. Slavs, of course, entered, and settled, in 
the Greek lands. They did this primarily during the last two decades of the 
sixth century!®, When they came they destroyed and killed and forced many 
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knowledge of the Greek lands of this period. It had an effect on me personally. I was born 
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of the native inhabitants to abandon their homes. But the number of natives 
who survived was by no means insignificant, important enough indeed to 
enable them in time to impose their language and their ways of life upon the 
newcomers and in the end absorb them completely!9?, It may be correct to 
say that the Greek race did not survive in all its purity, if indeed one may 
speak of racial purity even among the ancient Greeks, but it is not correct 
to say that the Hellenic race in Europe is completely exterminated. Besides; 
it is not really a question of race, but of culture, and of the survival of the Greek 
culture, as that culture, of course, evolved throughout the centuries, there can 
be absolutely no question. In this evolution, the Classical tradition, the Roman 
domination, and Christianity were the principal forces; the settlement of 
Slavs in Greece was of no decisive significance. 
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D. J. DELIVANIS 


LES CONSÉQUENCES DES STIPULATIONS FINANCIÈRES ET 
ÉCONOMIQUES DU TRAITÉ DE VERSAILLES DANS LES BALKANS* 


L’object de notre congrès est l’Europe de Versailles qui est sensée avoir 
englobé les années 1918-23. Elle a commencé virtuellement avec la signature 
de l'Armistice entre les puissances alliées et associées d'une part, l'Allemagne 
d’autre part le 11 Novembre 1918. Tandis que certains états e.a. le Danemark, 
la Norvège et les Pays Bas avaient pu rester neutres dans la première guerre 
mondiale mais pas dans la seconde, les états balkaniques ont servi de champ 
de bataille, d'objet d'occupation et de site de destruction dans les deux guerres 
mondiales. Aussi les Balkans ont eu cette autre charactéristique commune 
que dans les années qui ont précédé les deux guerres mondiales l’influence 
et la puissance économique de l’Allemagne y ont été très fortes. Il en découle 
que les répercussions des stipulations financières et économiques du traité 
de Versailles dans les Balkans n’ont été que de courte durée puisque au fond 
la situation a été à peu près la même en 1913 et en 1938 en ce qui concerne leurs 
relations économiques et financières avec l'Allemagne et leur dépendance de 
cette dernière. 

Je me propose dans ce rapport: 

J. à analyser en première partie les stipulations financières et économiques 
du traité de Versailles, 

П. à examiner en seconde partie leurs conséquences a) en général, b) dans 
les Balkans en particulier, 

Ш. à essayer d’éstimer en troisième partie si ces stipulations ont favorisé 
ou défavorisé les états balkaniques et l’Allemagne dans l’ensemble de leur 
économie et dans les différentes catégories de groupes, 

IV. enfin à tirer les conclusions appropriées. 


I 
Les rédacteurs du traité de Versailles ont été influencés par les considéra- 


tions suivantes: 


* Texte du rapport présenté au Congrès de l'Association Européenne d'Histoire Con- 
temporaine à Genève le 28 Septembre 1979. 
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a) faire payer par l'Allemagne (et par ses alliés) les destructions qu'ils 
avaient provoquées en déclenchant la première guerre mondiale, 

b) empêcher l'Allemagne de se lancer encore une fois dans une aventure 
tellement désastreuse pour tout l’univers et non seulement pour elle même 
et pour ses ennemis, 

c) faire disparaître dans les pays signataires du traité de Versailles et 
dans les pays alliés avec l’Allemagne les banques et les entreprises allemandes 
en procédant soit à leur liquidation, soit à leur expropriation en faveur de 
ressortissants nationaux. Cette dernière visait non seulement à augmenter la 
possibilité pour les états en cause de recevoir certains montants au titre des 
réparations mais aussi à réduire les possibilités de l’Allemagne, de ses banques, 
de ses entreprises et de ses ressortissants à faire de l’espionnage, à procéder 
au dumping, à essayer de conquérir les marchés mondiaux, à renforcer son 
armement et à acquérir la sympathie, le soutien et l’aide de l'opinion publique 
mondiale. Ils espéraient ainsi rendre l'Allemagne moins dangereuse, surtout 
pour les grandes puissances, qui avaient gagné la premiére guerre mondiale. 
Ainsi le traité de Versailles avait stipulé en vertu des articles 231-247 que l’Alle- 
magne avait été responsable pour le déclenchement de la guerre 1914-8 et 
de ce fait obligée à payer tous les dommages qui en sont découlés. Comme 
néanmoins il était clair qu'il serait impossible d'assumer que l'Allemagne 
pourrait payer tous ces dommages il était stipulé qu'elle devrait au moins 
prendre à sa charge: 

аа) les dommages subis par la Belgique pendant les années 1914-8, 

bb) les dommages des populations civiles des régions occupées en France 
1914-8, 

cc) les dommages dont la réalisation avait constitué une violation par 
excellence du droit international, e.a. 1а destruction de la bibliothéque univer- 
sitaire de Louvain. 

Le montant de ces dommages n'avait pas été fixé par le Traité mais dev- 
rait l’être dans 18 mois à partir de sa mise en vigueur par la Commission des 
Réparations. Elle l'estima en Juin 1921 à 132 milliards de marks or. Entretemps 
les livraisons prévues par l'Armistice continuaient à être effectuées. Pour 
comprendre l'importance de 132 milliards de marks or sans oublier qu'à cette 
époque le pouvoir d'achat de l'unité monétaire et de l'or était beaucoup plus 
élevé que de nos jours il y a à considérer que: 

1. l'intérét annuel à verser par l'Allemagne s'élevait à 6.6 milliards 
de marks or, quand l'ensemble des exportations allemandes était inférieur 
à ce chiffre, ` 

2. en dehors de l’intérêt annuel dont le versement ne réduirait nullement 
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la dette de l'Allemagne au titre des réparations cette dernière devrait procéder 
au payment graduel du capital des réparations, 

3. même si l’Allemagne parvenait à produire les quantités nécessaires 
pour le payement des montants sous No 1-2 il n’était pas du tout sûr que les 
puissances alliées et associées permettraient l’importation de ces quantités 
considérables à moins de décider que dorénavant leur production serait 
substantiellement réduite et que le chômage y serait de très grande envergure 
ce qui ne serait pas sans créer de graves problèmes sociaux et économiques, 

4. la Commission des Réparations n’avait pas jugé opportun de fixer 
les annualités à verser par l'Allemagne probablement sur la base des considé- 
rations ci dessus et vu l'impossibilité d'annoncer que pratiquement l’Alle- 
magne ne pourrait pas payer de réparations à moins 

a) que les capitalistes et les banques étrangers prétent à l'Allemagne les 
montants substantiels requis à cet effet, 

b) que l'Allemagne céde des richesses, notamment la propriété de terres, 
de mines, d'immeubles, d'installations industrielles ou ferroviaires, de ba- 
teaux, d'objets d'art pourvu qu'il s'avére possible de se mettre d'accord sur 
leurs prix, i 

c) que l'Allemagne cède des territoires, comme il a été stipulé dans le cas 
de la vallée de la Sarre, dont la production de charbon était créditée en faveur 
de l’Allemagne au titre des réparations. 

Comme l’Allemagne en vertu des stipulations de l’armistice et du traité 
de Versailles avait été privée ainsi que ses ressortissants de tous leurs avoirs 
à l’étranger excepté dans les quelques pays qui avaient été neutres 1914-8, 
avait dû céder aux puissances alliées et associées sa flotte marchande, une 
grande partie de son matériel roulant, des quantités importantes provenant de 
sa production il ne semble pas qu’à moins de se réorganiser, de se rééquiper 
et de reconstituer ses stocks l’économie allemande pourrait payer et surtout 
transférer ce qu’elle devait au titre des réparations. Il n’est donc pas étonnant 
qu'il y ait eu carence de la part de l'Allemagne, occupation de la vallée de la 
Ruhr par des troupes françaises et belges, la résistance passive de la popula- 
tion allemande, l’écroulement de la monnaie allemande et l’arrêt quasi com- 
plet de l'activité de plusieurs secteurs de l'économie allemande. Il va sans dire 
que si l'occupation de la Ruhr aurait duré plus longtemps les forces d'occupa- 
tion auraient pu remettre en opération les mines et les industries soit avec 
l'application du travail forcé de la population avec toutes les complications 
que ce mode de travail comporte, soit avec l'importation de main d'oeuvre. Il 
ne faut pas oublier qu' à cette époque l'économie mondiale traversait une 
dépression et qu'il y avait beaucoup de chömeurs. Néanmoins ces solutions, 
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plusieurs années aprés la fin des hostilités auraient le grave désavantage d’être 
critiquées par l’opinion publique mondiale qui trouverait leur application 
inhumaine et repréhensible, même si les puissances y précédant étaient auto- 
risées à procéder ainsi en vertu des traités alors en vigueur et même si elles 
avaient subi de très gros dommages à cause de la première guerre mondiale 
sans compter les millions de morts qu’elles avaient eu à déplorer. L'évolution 
ultérieure a néanmoins prouvé que le paiement des réparations en vertu des 
plans Dawes et Young et certes pour des montants de beaucoup inférieurs 
à ceux qui auraient été nécessaires en vertu de la décision de 1921 de la Com- 
mission des Réparations n’a été possible que quand des investissements et 
des prêts étrangers étaient effectués sur une échelle appropriée en Allemagfte. 
Quand ils furent suspendus en 1931 il en a été de même des réparations à titre 
provisoire pour commencer mais nous savons tous que ce n'est que le provisoire 
qui dure. En effet aprés l'écoulement de l'année du moratoire Hoover au 
sujet des paiements intergouvernementaux—1 Juillet 1931 au 30 Juin 1932—il 
n'a plus été question de la reprise de leur payment. Sous ces conditions il ne 
semble pas sérieux que les rédacteurs du plan Young dont le contenu a été 
incorporé dans le traité du 13 Janvier 1930 de La Haye aient fixé les montants 
à verser au titre des réparations en 1988... 


A. Stipulations financieres 


Les stipulations financiéres incorporées dans les articles 248-63 du Traité 
de Versailles stipulent: 

а) la non exportation d'or par l'Allemagne jusqu'au 1 Mai 1921 sans 
permission préalable de la Commission des Réparations (article 248), 

b) l'autorisation pour chaque puissance alliée et associée de disposer 
à son gré des avoirs et des proprietés allemandes dans son territoire lors de 
Ja mise en vigueur du traité avec obligation de créditer l'Allemagne au compte 
des réparations. Certes les propriétaires seraient indemnisés en Allemagne 
par le Fisc.. L'Allemagne n'était pas autorisée à contrôler cette procédure. , 
Néanmoins la Belgique et pour l'Alsace Lorraine la France n'étaient pas 
soumises à cette obligation (articles 252-6), 

с) la rénonciation par l'Allemagne du droit de participer à tout organe 
international et à toute convention établie, respectivement signée avant 1914 
dans tous les pays alliés et associés, l'Autriche, la Hongrie, la Bulgarie et 
la Turquie (article 258), 

d) 1а cession par l'Allemagne aux pays alliés et associés de l'or et des 
autres avoirs turcs, bulgares et austro-hongrois détenus par le Fisc allemand ou 
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par des banques allemandes, des créances allemandes sur les personnes morales 
et physiques établies en Autriche, en Bulgarie, en Hongrie et en Turquie datant. 
de la-premiére guerre mondiale et de tout ce que l'Allemagne avait obtenu de. 
la Roumanie en vertu du traité de Bucarest de 1917 et de la Russie en vertu 
du traité de Brest Litovsk de 1918 (articles 259 et 261) en la créditant au titre 
des réparations, 
ba e) la réquisition par l'Allemagne et la cession aux puissances alliées et. 
associées de tous les droits de participation des ressortissants allemands dans 
des entreprises d’utilité publique en Autriche, en Bulgarie, en Chine, en Hon- 
grie, en Russie et en Turquie en créditant l’Allemagne au titre des réparations, 
f) l’obligation pour l’Allemagne d’exécuter tous les payements qui lui 
ont été imposés en vertu du traité de Versailles en livres sterling, ou en dollars 
des Etats Unis, ou en francs français, ou en lires italiennes sur la base des 
parités en vigueur le 1 Janvier 1914 et selon'le libre choix des рае 
alliées et associées. 


B. Stipulations économiques 


Si les stipulations financières du traité de Versailles prouvaient que leurs 
auteurs n’avaient pas été au courant du problème du transfert de montants 
très importants ne découlant pas de transactions commerciales ilen a été de 
même avec les rédacteurs des stipulations économiques. Ces derniers ne l’in- 
téressaient qu’à assurer aux ressortissants des puissances alliées et associées 
les meilleures conditions pour l’écoulement de leurs produits et pour s’assu- 
rer des tarifs douaniers aussi réduits que possible en Allemagne. En effet 

aa) l’Allemagne a été obligée d'assumer l'obligation d’accorder aux nations 
alliées et associées la clause de la nation la plus favorisée en ce qui concerne 
leurs importations en Allemagne, les exportations de cette dernière et le transit 
à travers ses territoires et eaux territoriales (art. 264-5-6-7). 

Il n’y a pas de doute que les puissances alliées et associées avaient tout 
intérêt à s'assurer l’accès au marché allemand non seulement pour la satisfac- 
tion de ses besoins courants mais aussi pour la reconstitution de ses stocks et 
pour 1а modernisation de ses fabriques, de son réseau ferroviaire, routier et 
fluvial, de ses ports, de ses canaux et des établissements de toute sorte. Cette 
derniére avait été délaissée par la force des choses pendant les années 1914- 
18. En réalité puisque les puissances alliées et associées avec leurs dépendances 
d'outre mer fort importantes alors comme colonies, protectorats et m&me en 
réalité mais pas de jure dominions couvraient la quasi totalité du globe avec 
exception de l'Espagne, des Pays Bas et dans les deux cas de leurs colonies, 
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des pays scandinaves, de la Suisse et de quelques rares républiques de l'Améri- 
que du Sud parmi lesquelles l'Argentine a été la plus importante on se demande 
quelle a été 1а raison de l'imposition unilatérale de la clause de la nation la 
plus favorisée. On pourrait suggérer que cette derniére avait comme but d'assu- 
rer à chaque puissance alliée et associée la certitude qu'elle ne serait pas privée 
des avantages en découlant à la suite de la conclusion d'accords bilatéraux 
entre l'Allemagne et certaines d'entre elles à une époque ultérieure oü la solida- 
rité entre les puissances alliées et associées aurait beaucoup diminué et où 
elles seraient inclinées à essayer de s'assurer des avantages non plus seulement 
aux dépens de l'Allemagne mais aussi aux dépens d'autres puissances ex- 
alliées et ex-associées. 

La clause de la nation la plus favorisée au point de vue des exportations 
allemandes ne pourrait intéresser les puissances alliées et associées que dans 
des périodes de pénurie, c'est à dire quand les marchés sont dominés par les 
vendeurs qui peuvent non seulement parvenir à s'assurer des prix trés élevés 
dans leurs ventes mais aussi à faire le choix de leurs clients. Ainsi l'Allemagne 
pourrait alors empécher l'approvisionnement par ses produits, surtout ceux 
pour lesquelles elle aurait alors le monopole ou au moins des éléments mono- 
polistiques importants de celles parmi les puissances alliées et associées avec 
lesquelles ses relations politiques seront particuliérement mauvaises ou sur 
Jesquelles elle voudrait par ce moyen exercer une pression favorable à ses inté- 
réts politiques ou même militaires. Il n'y a pas à omettre à ce sujet que 1) le 
traité de Versailles ne donnait pas une solution à tous les problémes que la 
fin de guerre avait laissés en suspens entre l'Allemagne et les puissances alliées 
et associées à titre individuel, 2) plusieurs de ces questions en suspens n'intéres- 
saient pas la majorité des puissances alliées et associées qui de ce fait ne seraient 
pas disposées à soutenir la vue défavorable aux intéréts allemands, si ainsi elles 
pourraient s'assurer des concessions intéressantes de l'Allemagne dans d'autres 
questions plus importantes pour elles soit à bréve, soit à longue échéance 
indépendemment des répercussions sur d'autres puissances alliées et associées 
avec lesquelles entretemps les relations auraient pu se détériorer. Cela est 
arrivé déjà dans les premiéres années aprés la mise en vigueur du traité de 
Versailles, e.a. entre la Grèce et les trois grandes puissances alliées européennes, 
entre la France et l'Italie, entre cette derniére et la Yougoslavie. Il n'y a donc 
pas de doute que 1а clause de 1а nation la plus favorisée au point de vue des 
exportations allemandes était trés favorable pour les puissances alliées et 
associées et privait l'Allemagne d'un atout dans ses relations et dans ses 
négociations avec ces derniéres dans l'avenir et certes sous la condition que 
les marchés en cause soient dominés par les vendeurs. Evidemment on ne 
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pouvait pas prévoir mais pas exclure en 1919 que ce cas ne se présenterait 
pas pendant toute la période entre les deux guerres mondiales et que les marchés 
allaient être dominés continuellement par les acheteurs qui même avaient 
généralement l'embarras du choix parmi leurs fournisseurs. Ainsi l'Allemagne 
8 été privée du droit d'exporter des produits faisant défaut dans les pays de 
son choix sans qu'elle la permette à déstination des puissances alliées et 
associées. 

En considérant que l'Allemagne est au centre de l'Europe, que l’Union 
Soviétique était isolée entre les deux guerres, que le cordon sanitaire établi sur 
ses frontiéres occidentales et constitué par les états baltes, la Pologne et la Rou- 
manie avec lesquels les grandes puissances alliées entendaient maintenir des 
échanges commerciaux de grande envergure, le transit à travers l'Allemagne 
revétait une importance primordiale. La possibilité pour l'Allemagne d'y ap- 
porter des entraves a été démontrée quand elle empécha le passage par le canal 
de Kiel, en invoquant sa neutralité, d'un bateau frangais avec du matériel de 
guerre pendant la guerre entre la Pologne et l'Union Soviétique et déstiné à la 
premiére. L'Allemagne a été ainsi privée du droit de limiter ou de prohiber le 
transit à travers son territoire et ses eaux territoriales des puissances alliées et 
associées et de leurs ressortissants à moins qu'elle agisse de la même manière 
avec tous les pays. L'incident mentionné qui d'ailleurs a été porté à la Cour 
Permanente de Justice Internationale de La Haye ой l'Allemagne a été con- 
damnée, prouve que malgré les stipulations du traité de Versailles l'Allemagne 
pouvait créer des difficultés. Il y a à relever qu'elle ne l'a pas fait sur une échelle 
digne de mention soit peut-être à la suite de sa condamnation susmentionnée 
à La Haye, soit parce que les occasions ne se sont pas présentées fréquemment 
d'agir ainsi. En jugeant ces stipulations il y a à relever au point de vue de la 
clause de la nation la plus favorisée dans les importations allemandes qu'on les 
retrouve dans le traité de Francfort du 5 Mai 1871 à la fin de la guerre franco- 
prussienne en faveur de l'Empire Allemand qui venait alors d'étre constitué 
et aux dépens de la France qui avait été alors vaincue. 

bb) Il avait été prohibé à l'Allemagne d'augmenter ses droits de douane 
au dessus de leur niveau du 31 Juillet 1914 avant le 10 Juillet 1920, soit six 
- mois après la mise en vigueur du Traité de Versailles (Article 268). Il y a à rele- 
ver à ce sujet que les rédacteurs de cet article n'ont pas voulu prendre en con- 
sidération la diminution substantielle pendant la premiére guerre mondiale du 
pouvoir d'achat des différentes unités monétaires, même des pays neutres et 
qu' ainsi l'Allemagne assumait l'obligation d'avoir pendant six mois des droits 
de douane réels de beaucoup inférieurs à ceux de 1914. D'autre part comme les 
inventaires allemands étaient très réduits à la fin de la première guerre mondiale 
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et encore plus en 1919-20, puisque la blocade alliée avait continué jusqu’ à la 
ratification du traité de Versailles ce ne sont pas les droits de douane élevés qui _ 
auraient empêché les Allemands à procéder à des importations pourvu qu’ el- 
les ne soient pas prohibées par les pays d'origine. D'autre part les puissances 
alliées et associées n’ont pas assumé d’obligations analogues pour leurs propres 
droits de douane. | 

cc) En vertu de l’article 276 du traité de Versailles il n’était pas permis А 
l'Allemagne d'accorder à ses propres ressortissants un traitement plus favo- 
rable que celui assuré aux ressortissants des puissances alliées et associées dé- ` 
sirant travailler en Allemagne au point de vue du droit de travail. Il ne semble 
pas que cette stipulation avait une grande importance pratique du moins dans 
les premiéres années qui allaient suivre la mise en vigueur du traité deVersailles. 
Evidemment les conditions pourraient se modifier ultérieurement surtout si 
une dépression allait intervenir dans les pays qui avaient vaincu l'Allemagne en 
1918. Il n'y a pas de doute que cette stipulation doit être considérée dans le 
cadre de l'intention des rédacteurs des stipulations financiéres et économiques 
du traité de Versailles de s'assurer toutes les possibilités d'imposer à l'Allema- 
gne ce qui serait profitable pour leurs propres états indépendemment des ré- 
percussions sur l'Allemagne. П va sans dire que l'obligation imposée à cette 
derniére en vertu de l'article 276 du traité aurait pu devenir beaucoup plus in- 
téressante pour les ressortissants des pays balkaniques signataires du traité de 
Versailles que pour ceux des pays occidentaux cosignataires si l'activité écono- 
mique en Allemagne aurait permis l'absorption de tous les chómeurs et poussé 
à l'appel de travailleurs étrangers, comme il a été le cas à partir de 1934 et de 
nouveau à partir de 1958. 

` dd) En vertu de l'article 289 du traité de Versailles chaque puissance.al- 

liée et associée a été autorisée à communiquer à l'Allemagne jusqu'au 10 Juil- 
let 1920 1а liste des accords bilatéraux d'avant guerre dont elle désirait la réap- 
plication. H est clair que dans les cas ой des accords bilatéraux n'étaient plus 
considérés favorables pour une des puissances alliées et associées cette dernière 
avait la possibilité de ne plus l'appliquer sans la nécessité d'avoir recours à des 
négociations à cet effet avec l'Allemagne ou au consentement de cette derniére 
à moins qu'elle soit disposée à faire des concessions supplémentaires. 

ee) En ce qui concerne le réglement des dettes d'avant guerre (d'avant 
1914) entre les ressortissants de l'Allemagne d'une part et ceux des puissances 
allièes et associées d'autre part l'article 296 du traité de Versailles a institué un 
réglement défavorable pour les créanciers allemands. En effet les créanciers 
ressortissants des puissances alliées et associées avaient le droit d'obtenir la ré- 
cuperation de leurs créances par l'entremise des offices de vérification et de 
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compensation créés à cet effet par l’état en cause et par l’Allemagne. Certes 
les ressortissants alliés ou associés pouvaient avoir recours aux tribunaux alle- 
mands. Par contre les créanciers allemands n’avaient pas la possibilité de re- 
courir aux tribunaux des pays alliés et associés pour récupérer leurs créances. 
Ils dépendaient exclusivement de la bonne volonté de leurs débiteurs indépen- 
demment des pertes dûes à la dépréciation monétaire qui a eu lieu dans tous 
les états ex-belligérants et particulièrement dans les Balkans. 

ff) En vertu de l'article 297 du traité de Versailles l'Allemagne a assumé 
l'obligation de mettre fin à la liquidation des proprietés, entreprises, dispo- 
nibilités et droits de toute sorte des ressortissants des puissances alliées et 
associées et de les restituer en nature à ceux auxquels ils appartiennent si ils 
n'avaient pas été liquidés pour compte du Trésor allemand. 

gg) Par contre en vertu de l'article 298 du traité de Versailles la liquidation 
des propriétés, entreprises, disponibilités et droits de toute sorte des ressortis- 
sants allemands se trouvant dans le territoire des puissances alliées et associées 
pouvait continuer avec affectation du produit primo en faveur des ressortis- 
sants du pays en cause qui avaient subi des pertes avec leurs investissements en 
Allemagne, secundo au compte des réparations. 

hh) En vertu de l'article 299 du traité de Versailles tous les contrats con- 
clus entre ressortissants alliés et allemands depuis 1а déclaration de 1а guerre 
étaient annulés à moins que la puissance alliée ou associée en cause en ait de- 
mandé jusqu' au 10 Juillet 1920 le maintien. Cette stipulation était évidemment 
indiquée du point de vue des puissances allices et associées surtout pour les 
contrats conclus dans les pays occupés par l'Allemagne ou en Allemagne même 
avec des ressortissants alliés ou associés qui étaient soit bloqués, soit prison- 
niers en Allemagne ou dans les pays de ses alliés. 

ii) En vertu de l'article 302 du traité de Versailles les verdicts des tribunaux 
des puissances alliées et associées pouvaient être exécutés en Allemagne sans 
l'exequatur. Cette stipulation pourrait étre considérée viser à l'accélération de 
l'exécution en Allemagne des verdicts des tribunaux des pays alliés et asscociés 
mais aussi comme une limitation de la souveraineté allemande et d? autre part 
comme une diminution des garanties judiciaires en faveur des ressortissants 
allemands que les tribunaux des puissances alliées et associées pourraient trai- 
ter moins objectivement que cela aurait été le cas sans l'influence des senti- 
ments nés de la guerre, surtout si les juges ou leurs proches avaient eu à souf- 
frir de l'occupation allemande ou des batailles. Par contre on pourrait invo- 
quer en faveur de cette stipulation que pour des raisons analogues les tribu« 
naux allemands pourraient sans elle agir aux dépens des ressortissants des puis- 
sances alliées ou associées en cause, 
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ij) En vertu de l’article 304 du traité de Versailles les ressortissants des 
puissances alliées et associées avaient étaient autorisés à annuler les contrats 
d’assurance d’avant 1914 si ils en faisaient la demande avant le 10 Avril 1920. 

ЕК) Enfin en vertu de l’article 306 du traité de Versailles la propriété in- 
dustrielle, littéraire et artistique des ressortissants des puissances alliées et as- 
sociées était rétablie intégralement en Allemagne. Par contre celle des ressortis- 
sants allemands dans les pays alliés et associés ne l’était que sous quelques res- 
trictions. 

En jugeant l’ensemble des stipulations économiques du traité de Versailles 
il n'y a qu’ à se référer à l'introduction du paragraphe que nous terminons et 
à relever que leurs rédacteurs n’ont pas contribué à accélérer le rétablissement 
de conditions normales dans les relations économiques entre l’Allemagne et 
les puissances alliées et associées ce qui serait à leur avantage commun et à ce- 
lui de l’économie mondiale. Il ne faut pas néanmoins oublier que les auteurs 
étaient des êtres humains qui avaient souffert de la guerre et ne pouvaient que 
se laisser aller à des sentiments de vengeance. 


I 


Je me propose а présent d’examiner dans ma seconde partie les conséquen- 
ces des stipulations financières et économiques du traité de Versailles A) en gé- 
néral, B) en particulier dans les Balkans. Elles ont été somme toute catastro- 
phiques, mais il у a è relever que l’application de ce traité conclu le 28 Juin 
1919 et mis en vigueur le 10 Janvier 1920 a colncid& avec des événements poli- 
tiques, économiques et financiers qui ont exercé de leur part une influence très 
défavorable dans l’économie mondiale. Il s’agit surtout: 

aa) De Іа dissolution de l'empire austro-hongrois dans le cadre duquel la 
division du travail s’était perfectionnée; il a été remplacé par quatre nouveaux 
états et par l’annexion de grandes régions austro-hongroises par l’Italie, la Rou- 
manie et la Yougoslavie (ex-Serbie). L'adaptation aux nouvelles données géo- 
graphiques, politiques et- économiques n'a pas été facile; elle n'avait pas été 
complétée quand 1а seconde guerre mondiale commenga. 

bb) De la fermeture du marché russe à ses fournisseurs traditionnels qui 
dans plusieurs cas ont été incorporés dans de nouveaux états pour lesquels 
l'équilibre extérieur ne se rétablissait pas aisément quand les débouchés fai- 
saient défaut indépendemment du chómage qui en résultait surtout en Pologne. 
Б сс) De la vague de protectionnisme déclenchée non seulement par les nou- 
veaux états créés en vertu des traités de paix des années 1919-20 mais aussi des 
anciens états dont les gouvernements sous l'influence de leur expérience d'au- 
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tarcie des années de guerre étaient de plus en plus enclins à décourager les 
importations tout en essayant de continuer leurs exportations. 

dd) De la crise économique des années 1920-2 qui a été aggravée par la 
fermeture du marché russe et par le pouvoir d’absorption limitée du marché 
allemand mais qui a été considérée alors comme inévitable quand les déstru- 
ctions causées par la guerre avaient été réparées. 

e) De la quasi annihilation d'un grand nombre de monnaies européennes, 
j'entends dans la plupart des états ex-belligérants et dans tous les nouveaux 
états excepté la Tchécoslovaquie. 

ff) De l'occupation de la vallée de la Ruhr par les Français et par les Bel- 
ges en 1923 sans qu’ils prolongent leur occupation suffisamment pour en tirer 
un bénéfice mais assez pour retarder décisivement la reprise des relations éco- 
nomiques entre la France et la Belgique d'une part, l'Allemagne d'autre part. 
Cette action a été évidemment prévue par le traité de Versailles et peut être con- 
sidérée comme une mesure d’exécution des créanciers contre un débiteur ré- 
calcitrant. й 

gg) De la continuation de plusieurs guerres locales dont les plus importan- 
tes au point de vue de leurs répercussions défavorables sur l'économie mondiale 
ont été celles entre la Pologne et l’Union Soviétique (1921) et entre la Grèce et 
la Turquie (1922). 

hh) De la fixation des réparations allemandes à un chiffre excluant leur 
paiement sans des bouleversements profonds de l’économie mondiale d’autant 
plus que pour des raisons non économiques la reconstruction des régions dé- 
vastées par la guerre en Belgique, dans le Nord de la France, dans le Nord Est 
de l’Italie, en Pologne, en Roumanie et en Serbie avec des travailleurs et du 
matériel allemands semblait être exclue. 


A 


Sans omettre l’influence des facteurs exposés ci-dessus qui ont aggravé les 
conséquences défavorables des stipulations financières et économiques du trai- 
té de Versailles ces dernières ont eu les conséquences suivantes dans le cadre de 
l'économie mondiale: 

— la diminution substantielle du pouvoir d'achat de l’économie allemande 
à l'étranger puisque les paiements au titre des réparations avaient la priorité 
dans le désir d'éviter des développements défavorables ce qui néanmoins n'a 
pas empéché en 1923 l'occupation franco-belge de Ia vallée de la Ruhr, 

— l'impossibilité pour les Allemands, banques, entreprises, particuliers ' 
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de procéder à des investissements en Allemagne et dans des pays tiers avant 
de savoir quelle sera l’évolution de la fixation du montant annuel à transférer 
au titre des réparations, quelles seraient les modalités du paiement et quel se- 
rait l'avenir des préstations prévues par l'armistice du 11 Novembre 1918, 

— Pimpossibilité pour les Allemands, banques, entreprises et particuliers 
d'accorder des préts à l'intérieur du pays, puisque l'inflation annihilait l'épar- 
gne et les préts et à l'étranger parce que la balance des paiements de l'Allema- 
gne était déficitaire indépendemment des obstacles psychologiques pour ces 
transactions quand les états alliés et associés pouvaient séquestrer les préts al- 
lemands accordés à leurs ressortissants, 

— intensification de l'inflation en Allemagne à la suite de l'occupation 
de la vallée de la Ruhr et de la résistance passive de sa population qui néan- 
moins aurait porté des résultats si elle aurait duré plus longtemps, indépendem- 
ment de la transmission de l'inflation sévissant en Allemagne, dans les pays 
entretenant des relations économiques et financiéres avec elle et indépendem- 
ment de 1а nature de leurs relations politiques. La seule exception a été Ia Tché- 
coslovaquie qui a su fermer suffisamment ses frontiéres pour des contacts avec 
les pays en pleine inflation et a pu appliquer une politique de déflation. Cette 
derniére a mené à l’assassinat du Ministre des Finances Raisin qui l'avait inau- 
gurée, mais n'a pu lui survivre, 

— Paggravation et le prolongement de la crise économique des années 
1920-2 à la suite des obstacles découlant du traité de Versailles sans lesquels la 
reprise aurait été plus vive et plus rapide, si on considère le dynamisme de |’ 
économie allemande sous des conditions quelque peu normales. 


B 


Si on se référe à présent aux répercussions des stipulations financiéres et 
économiques du traité de Versailles dans les Balkans on doit faire la distinction 
d'une part entre la Grèce, la Roumanie et la Yougoslavie appartenant au groupe 
des puissances alliées et associées signataires du traité de Versailles d'une part, 
1а Bulgarie et [a Turquie d'autre part, qui elles étaient allices des Empires Cen- 
traux. En effet les trois premiers états ont pu annuler leurs dettes vis à vis des 
ressortissants, des entreprises et des banques allemands, ont pu acquérir les 
propriétés, les actions, les participations et les droits de toute sorte allemands 
se trouvant dans leurs territoires respectifs, enfin se débarasser des représentants 
allemands dans les organes de contröle international en activité chez eux. Il 
en a été ainsi avec le représentant allemand dans la commission de contróle fi- 
nancier international en Gréce qui avait jusqu'en 1946 comme täche de con- 
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trôler l'application par la Grèce des conditions fixées pour le service de sa dette 
étrangère en vertu du traité de Constantinople de 1897. Si ces trois états ont 
pu s’assurer ainsi des avantages pécuniaires de quelque importance dépendant 
de la grandeur des investissements et des prêts allemands dans leurs territoires 
respectifs ils ont d’autre part perdu pendant la période de Versailles la possi- 
bilité de s’assurer des prêts en Allemagne ou d’y persuader des capitalistes, des 
entreprises et des banques de procéder à des investissements chez eux, la possi- 
bilité d'augmenter ou même de maintenir leurs exportations en Allemagne, de 
pouvoir s'assurer les importations dont ils avaient besoin, puisque l'Allemagne 
devait en premier lieu assurer le transfert des réparations prévues par l'armi- 
stice du 11 Novembre 1918, enfin la possibilité d'éviter les répercussions de 1’ 
inflation sévissant en Allemagne. On pourrait se dire à ce sujet que les trois 
états balkaniques en cause auraient pu remplacer leurs créanciers, investisseurs, 
fournisseurs et clients allemands par ceux provenant des états alliés et associés 
victorieux. Il n'en a pas été ainsi parce que dans ces derniers l’intérêt et les pos- 
sibilités de préter et d'investir, d'acheter et de procéder à des livraisons dans 
les Balkans étaient depuis longtemps moins développées qu'en Allemagne et 
parce que ces états alliés victorieux avaient aussi à s'occuper de la restauration 
de leur propre économie à la suite des dégâts que la guerre a provoqués chez 
Chacun d'eux. 

Il n’y a pas de doute que graduellement l'économie allemande allait se 
remettre et ainsi les répercussions défavorables dans les Balkans découlant 
des développements en Allemagne auraient diminué. Il ne faut pas néanmoins 
oublier que cela arriva gräce au plan Dawes en dépit des stipulations du traité 
de Versailles et à la suite d'investissements et de préts massifs surtout de ressor- 
tissants, d'entreprises et de banques des pays anglosaxons mais aussi de ceux 
des pays européens qui étaient restés neutres pendant la premiére guerre mon- 
diale. Sans cette évolution le rétablissement économique et financier de PAI 
- Jemagne aurait été plus lent et plus incertain avec résultat la continuation voire 
l’intensification des répercussions défavorables dans les Balkans qui n'auraient 
plus eu comme palliatif la nationalisation des propriétés allemandes et 1’ annu- 
lation des créances allemandes, comme il a été le cas dans les premiéres années 
d'aprés guerre. 

En ce qui concerne la Bulgarie et la Turquie les créances, les investissements 
et les avoirs allemands ont été cédés aux puissances alliées et associées en vertu 
du traité de Versailles. Il n'y a donc pas eu enrichissement des deux états en 
cause mais simplement remplacement des anciens propriétaires et des anciens 
ayant droit au courant des conditions générales et particuliéres y prévalant par 
d'autres qui ne l’étaient pas. Il y a également à noter, surtout dans le cas de la 
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Bulgarie, l'importance des échanges commerciaux avec l'Allemagne dans les 
deux sens qui ont certes été défavorablement affectés par les conditions préva- 
lant en Allemagne 1918-23. 


ш 


Si on essaie d’éstimer si les stipulations financières et économiques du 
traité de Versailles ont favorisé ou défavorisé les états balkaniques pour autant 
qu’on attribue l’hyperinflation allemande à ces dermières on peut suggérer que: 

a) chacun des états balkaniques appartenant au camp allié a su s'assurer 
quelque avantages grâce à l’acquisition des propriétés ex-allemandes et de celles 
de leur gouvernement, 

b) que chacun des états balkaniques des deux parties adverses a subi des 
dégâts substantiels en tant qu’importateur, exportateur et créancier de marks, 
tandis que la dépréciation de ce dernier a réduit la charge des dettes libellées en 
marks pour autant que ces dernières n’avaient pas été annulées par d’autres 
stipulations du traité de Versailles, 

c) que la réparation des dommages causés par la guerre a pris beaucoup de 
temps, a réduit le rendement, a provoqué de grandes dépenses dont la récupé- 
ration au compte des réparations a été très lente, etest restée très au dessous 
des prévisions et de ce qu’on pouvait attendre du texte du traité de Versailles. 

Il n’y a pas de doute que les rédacteurs des stipulations financières, des 
stipulations économiques et des stipulations se référant aux réparations du trai- 
té de Versailles étaient moins calés que J.M. Keynes. Ils avaient, comme ila 
déjà était relevé dans ce rapport, sous-estimé les difficultés de transfert de som- ` 
mes importantes non causées par des flux commerciaux, les difficultés crééses 
par l'impossibilité de contracter des emprunts à l'étranger, l'impasse psycho- 
logique et économique par la non-fixation définitive du montant des répara- 
tions dans fe traité de Versailles, la nécessité pour les états créanciers au titre 
des réparations de supprimer les droits de douane et toute mesure de contin- 
gentement à l’importation si ils avaient vraiement l’intention d’encaisser ce 
qu'ils exigeaient au titre des réparations ou d’accepter la réstauration des régions 
dévastées par des équipes allemandes utilisant des machines et des matériaux 
allemands ce qui exigerait beaucoup de courage de la part des gouvernements 
alliés qui accepteraient ce mode de règlement. En dehors de ces solutions qui 
pour les états balkaniques alliés aurait signifié l’importation quasi exclusive 
d'Allemagne, l'abandon ou au moins la réduction massive des importations 
d'autres origines, le choix d'entreprises allemandes seulement pour l'exécution 
d'investissements importants du secteur privé et du secteur public il n'y avait 
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pas d’autres alternatives. En ce qui concerne la Bulgarie et la Turquie elles 
n’ont pas pu acquérir les investissements allemands qui ont été cédés aux états 
alliés et associés en vertu du traité de Versailles ou qui ont été laissés à leurs 
propriétaires d’avant guerre. En ce qui concerne le sixième état balkanique, 
j'entends l'Albanie, les stipulations financières et économiques du traité de 
Versailles n’ont pas eu des répercussions dignes de mention parce que les 
relations économiques et financières avec l’Allemagne n’avaient pas atteint 
jusqu’en 1914 une importance digne de mention. 

D'autre part la période 1918-23 est trop courte pour porter un jugement 
d’ensemble sur les stipulations économiques et financières du traité de Ver- 
sailles. Ce dernier doit être considéré à ce sujet comme avoir inauguré sur une 
grande échelle la violation des engagements assumés entre particuliers à la suite 
d’une guerre ou d’ordres gouvernementaux ratifiés par des lois. Cette tactique 
a été appliquée depuis avec plus d’intensité pendant la grande dépression mon- 
diale, la crise de confiance, pendant et après la seconde guerre mondiale et de- 
puis 1945 particulièrement par les nouveaux états (ex-colonies, ex-protectorats, 
ex-dépendances) dans le cadre de leur effort d’établir le nouvel ordre économi- 
que international en procédant à des nationalisations sans paiement de l’in- 
demnité appropriée. 


IV 
Conclusion 


Les stipulations financières et économiques du traité de Versailles ont eu 
des conséquences défavorables pour l’économie mondiale et encore plus pour 
les pays sous-développés comme étaient alors les pays balkaniques. Elles ont 
consacré la possibilité de l’annulation ou de la modification unilatérale aux dé- 
pens des bénéficiaires de contrats conclus entre particuliers et de ces derniers 
avec des gouvernements étrangers. Elles ont prouvé par la médiocrité des ré- 
sultats obtenus 1) qu’une guerre mondiale est un désastre pour tout le monde, 
2) que le règlement des réparations ne peut être effectué que par l’affectation à 
ce sujet d’une partie de la production courante et des propriétés de ceux qui ont 
été vaincus et de ceux qui ont vaincu. П semble que ces enseignements ont été 
compris par ceux qui ont pris les décisions appropriées à la fin de la seconde 
guerre mondiale. 
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THE 1883 PEASANT UPRISING IN SERBIA 
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Fifty years after the 1883 rebellion in Eastern Serbia which resulted in 
its liberation from the Ottomans, another uprising broke out in the same region. 
This time it was directed against domestic authorities. The peasant move- 
ment in Serbia in 1883 resulted from economic, political and social factors. 

After the overthrow of Ottoman rule, the Balkan peasant witnessed the 
growth of his own State establishment which introduced a heavy bureaucracy 
and fiscal burdens unknown in the previous period. The city became the main 
initiator and beneficiary of the modernization process. The peasant became 

_involved in a free laissez-faire economy in which he had to confront competi- 
tion beyond his economic capacities. Having offered massive support to 
movements directed against the Ottoman rule in the previous period, the peas- 
ant now became an object in the political game of domestic and foreign dyn- 
asties and politicians recruited among the new intelligentsia and the growing 
urban population. In the struggle for constitutionalism and parliamentarianism 
which was promoted in the Balkans during the last three decades of the nine- 
teenth century and was initiated by the middle-class liberals, the peasantry 
suddenly assumed an important political role, due mainly to its numerical 
preponderance in the voting process. The liberals mobilized and organized 
the peasantry, confronting the conservatives who found support in the dynasty, 
the army and the bureaucracy. This confrontation enlarged the basis of Balkan 
politics and introduced a period of dynamic and explosive strife and colli- 
sions. 

All these factors are present in the 1883 uprising in Eastern Serbia, known 
as the Timok Rebellion ( Timočka buna), after the region in which it occurred. 
The rebellion was an important event in the late nineteenth century Serbian 
history. All general histories of Serbia deal, to a smaller or larger degree, 
with the rebellion!. Some of the participants wrote memoirs, or gave accounts 


1. Slobodan Jovanović, Vlada Milana Obrenovića, Beograd 1934, II, Chapter Timočka 
buna, 111-145, and Appendix VIII, Rasa Milošević o Timočkoj buni, 517-535. Živan Živanović, 
Politička istorija Srbije и drugoj polovini devetnajestog veka, Beograd 1924, II, Chapter 
Timočka buna і srpsko-bugarski rat, 239-262. Jaša Prodanović, Istorija političkih stranaka i 
struja u Srbiji, Beograd 1947, 493-513, Dragoslav Jankovic, O političkim strankama и Srbiji 
XIX veka, Beograd 1951, 246-255.The Timok Rebellion was also treated in Michael Petrovich, 
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and testimonies?, Interestingly enough, there is no complete story of the move- 
ment itself, especially all its economic and social aspects. The older Serbian 
and Yugoslav historiography mostly concentrated on the involvement of 
the Radical Party leadership in the rebellion. With the exception of two volumes 
of published sources concerning the Timok Rebellion’, the modern Yugoslav 
historiography neglects the revolutionary spirit of the middle-class Radicals 
in the 1880’s, attributing these endeavors to the young social democrary. 
To understand the movement in its entirety, it is necessary to approach 
domestic politics in Serbia on the eve of the rebellion, the outbreak and develop- 
ment of the uprising, the reaction of the State authorities and, finally, the 
social structure of the rebels and the responsibility for moving the peasants 
in such a venture. 


I 


The 1880's witnessed a strong polarization in Serbian politics. On the 
one side was Prince (from 1882 King) Milan Obrenovié and the Progressive 
Party, supported by the State establishment. In spite of its name, the Progressive 
Party was basically conservative. Its proclaimed program of reforms and 
Westernization of the country was checked by the fear of the peasant masses 
entering politics. The new Radical Party, on the other side, successfully 
gathered large segments of the population around the program of political 
self-government (samouprava) which tended to limit the role played by the 
bureaucracy and to decentralize the State apparatus. The Liberal Party, 


A History of Modern Serbia 1804-1918, New York 1976, II, 428 and Alex Dragnich, Serbia, 
Nikola Pašić and Yugoslavia, New Jersey 1974, 26-28. The diplomatic background is offered 
in Charles Jelavich, Tsarist Russia and Balkan Nationalism, Berkeley 1962, 193-197. 

2. The most important personal accounts are: Raša Milošević, Timočka buna 1883 
godine, Beograd 1923, 291. Pera Todorovié published a serries of articles in Male novine 
(1980 Krvava Godina, 1901 Uspomene na kralja Milana). Nikola Pašić explained his role on 
three occasions in Ustavna Srbija, 11 July 1903, in the Parliament on June 23, 1907 and in 
Politika, April 1927, published after his death. Some of the participants of the rebellion 
published their statements: Ljuba Bo£inovié in Politika 11 april 1927; Dobrosav Petrovié 
in Politika, 10 November 1940; Djoka Lazarevié discussed the responsability for the rebellion 
in Politika21 April 1927; Dragutin Uié, the Secretary of the Summary Court published mem- 
oirs Zajecarska buna, I 1909, П 1910. See also: Dušan Nikolajević, Kralj Milan i Timočka 
buna, Beograd 1927, and Velizar Ninčić, Pera Todorovié, Beograd 1956, 96-126. 

3. Milen Nikolić, Timočka buna 1883, ed. by Državna arhiva Srbije, Gradja, knj. IV, 
Beograd, I 1954, II 1955. This is the most valuable publication of sources concerning the 
Rebellion. Momčilo Veljković published some documents in О Timočkoj buni 1883, Beograd 
1936. 
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supposed to be in the center, was squeezed between the two stronger opponents. 
The conservatives looked upon the Radicals as extremists, anarchists and 
demagogues, dangerous for the existing law and order. The Radicals saw in 
the Progressivists a clique of reactionaries, abusing the State authority and 
power. The democratic process gave the advantage to the Radicals who became 
a popular movement, rather than a political party in a proper sense. The King 
and the Progressivists tried to crush the rising tide of the Radicals by applying 
coercive and non-parliamentary measures. The Radicals answered by inciting 
their followers and introducing revolutionary tactics. Both sides were rapidly 
moving in opposite directions, jeopardizing the nascent parliamentarianism 
in the country. A serious crisis resulted. 

The storm started in January 1882 when the Radicals and Liberals ob- 
structed Parliament. The obstruction was followed by the resignation of the 
deputies of both parties, as a protest against the Progressivists’ government 
and the Prince. The elections held on May 15, 1882 in order to fill the vacant 
places, returned the same deputies who left their benches in Parliament. In 
such a stalemate, and in order to survive, the government neglected the elec- 
torial issue and fabricated its majority by introducing into Parliament the Pro- 
gressivists (dvoglasci) who were second in the elections‘. The Parliament 
became a farce and a so-called “policy of defiance” (politika prkosa) took 
place. Passions and proselytism turned politics into a crusade in which any 
means were used by both sides. 

On the eve of the Timok Rebellion, at the elections held on September 
7, 1883, the Radical Party scored an overwhelming victory, in spite of the 
pressure of the police on the electorate. The King refused to offer the govern- 
ment to the winners. On September 22, 1883 he postponed the Parliament 
meetings and appointed a government under Nikola Hristié, a former minister 
of interior from the times of Prince Michael, who was drawn out of oblivion 
for the occasion. Consequently, a life or death struggle started between the 
Radicals and the Monarch, who identified himself with Naprednjak (Progress- 
ivist) government.In February 1882 the Radicals refused to greet the promotion 
of Serbia from a Principality to a Kingdom, and remained seated in the Parlia- 
ment during the ovations to the new King. The Radical draft of a new Constitu- 
tion referred to “the sovereignty of the people" from which “all power derives”®, 
The Radicals were not quite innocent in the attempt of Ilka Markovié, the 
widow of a former colonel executed in 1877, to assassinate King Milan in 


4, Živan Živanović, Politička istorija Srbije, П, 206-209. 
5. Raša Milošević, Timočka buna, 52. 
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September 18828, In their defense one must say that Radical fears about the 
King using all measures to crush them, were justified". In the fall of 1883 the 
country was facing either a royal coup or a Radical rebellion. 

In the summer of 1883 the Radicals were envisaging an armed resistence 
to confront a royal putsch after the September elections. The Radical Party 
journal Samouprava called the people to resist the authorities in their attempts 
to forge the results of the coming elections. The journal suggested resisting 
the police and the army and encouraged the overthrow of village leaders 
(kmets)®. On September 22, after the Parliament meetings were postponed, 
the Radical Party Main Committee met in a secret session to discuss the forma- 
tion of a Party Headquarters to steer the resistence?. Although nothing was 
decided, the agenda itself reflected the dispositions and tempers of the Party 
leadership. 

The Radical press warned the government that “the people are still quiet, 
but not appeased...”. The message to the government was clear: “The people 
might realize that the constitutional struggle is no longer adequate”?°. In his 
report to the King after the rebellion, Prime Minister Hristié wrote that omens 
of the uprising were present before it started, and that the Radicals had the 
village communes (opstine) in their hands in a way that they ceased to be 
‘ agencies of State authorities. 

In the country itself the temperature was rising, stimulated by the press 
abd Parliamentary debates. At the end of 1882 the government ordered the 
branding of cattle along the frontier of Rumania and Bulgaria, in accordance 
with a stipulation of the new commercial treaty signed with Austria-Hungary. 
The peasants in Eastern Serbia, traditionally suspicious of State interference 
with their belongings, and stimulated by the Radical propaganda blaming 
Austria, opposed the authorities who attempted to carry out the government 
- orders. Incidents and armed encounters between the peasantry and the mounted 


' 6. In his memoirs, Rafa Milošević writes that "her (Ilka's) intention to assassinate 
King Milan was not unknown to me^, Ibid., 57. 

7. Milen Nikolié, Timo&ka buna (further on TB), I, Doc. 252, p. 305: Circulaire of the 
Main Committee to local Radical Committees, 8 February 1883. All the dates are based on 
the Julian Calendar. 

8. Rafa Milošević, Kako da se oprostimo nezakonitih izbora, Samouprava, n° 98, 20 
August 1883. 

9. Raša Milošević, Timoëka buna, 138-141. 

10. “Sta radi narod”, Samouprava, n? 124, 6 October 1883. 
11. TB, I, Doc. 99, Report of the Prime Minister Nikola Hristié to King Milan, 28 Decem- 
ber 1883, p. 95-118. 
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police took place in the spring of 1883 in the villages in which the coming 
rebellion was to explode in October!?, 

On January 3, 1883 the Progressivist Parliament, in the absence of the 
obstructing Radicals and Liberals, enacted a law concerning the establish- 
ment of a regular, standing army. The law abolished the old Popular army 
(narodna vojska) formed by Prince Michael in 1861, which proved ineffective 
in the 1876-1877 wars. The 1883 law introduced a modern military organiz- 
ation, the training in barracks and the re-equipment of military units. It 
emphasized the collecting of old rifles distributed t6 the peasants-soldiers 
of the dismissed Popular Army. On June 25, 1883 the Minister of War ordered 
the seizure of the arms from the population™. 

The law concerning the standing army had, besides its. military aspect; 
an implication for domestic politics. It meant the disarmament of the peasant, 
The peasant was the main supporter of the Radical Party: By dissolving the 
Popular army the government aimed to weaken the Radicals and: to obtairí 
the full support of the army, now under its control. The Radicals immediately 
understood the political consequences of the change. They vigorously opposed 
the disarming of the peasant. The Party president, Nikola Pašić published ` ап 
article in Samouprava on July 30, 1883 in which he condemned the govern- 
ment, compared it with the Turks, accused it of selling peasant arms to thé 
Jews (1) and suspected it of acting on behalf of Austria. “Without arms, there 
is no freedom” wrote Pašić, and “the Serb will be deprived of his rifle with 
which he fought in wars, which saved his life, protected his fatherland and 
which he intended to leave to his children as a pledge, a memory, an omen”. 
This emotional appeal ended ambiguously: “And you people, if you are not 
lucky enough to be spared your rifle, your war souvenir—give it up, but don’t 
leave your home without 1715, However, PaSié’s message was quite clear: it 
recommended resistence. 5 


12. Clashes between the mounted police and the peasants occurred in February in Poret, 
in March in Grljan, in May in Gamzigrad. In Grljan five peasants were wounded. The peasants 
marched on Zaječar in order to submit a complaint, but were refused. Twenty four peasants 
from Gamzigrad went on trial in Zaječar and got sentences from 2 years to 3 months of prison, 
The future leader of.the Timok Rebellion, the priest Marinko Ivkovié was then sentericed : 
to 8 months of prison, TB, I, Doc. 99, р. 117. 

13. Srpke novine, n° 24, 1 February 1883, The law concerning the establishment of ilis 
regular army was approved in the Skupština on December 27, 1882 and confirmend on дап; 
uary 3, 1883. 

14. ТВ, I, Doc. 1, p. 5, Order of the Minister of War about tho seizure of arms from the 
soldiers of the Popular Army, Beograd 25 June 1983. 

15. Nikola Pašić, Razoružanje narodno vojske, Samouprava n° 89, 30 July 1883, р 
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The commissions appointed by the government to collect arms from the 
peasants started their task on September 23, 1883. At first the action went 
smoothly. Suddenly conflicts between the peasants and the authorities started 
in some villages in Fastern Serbia. On September 27 and 28 in the villages, 
Citluk and Sesalac, the villagers refused to return their arms. The same 
happened at the beginning of October in the village Krivi Vir. The peasants 
broke into the room where the confiscated arms were stocked and returned 
them to the crowd gathered in front of the village commune. The district | 
leader ordered the peasants to comply with orders, but got the answer that 
they were willing to “deliver arms with one hand and to receive new arms with 
the other”. The district leader issued arrest orders to some of the demonstrators. 
They refused to submit themselves, shouting: “Who is accusing and castigating 
us! Give this man to us!”. Frightened, the district leader pardoned the accused 
and escaped from the village. The same story was repeated on October 7 in 
the village of Lukovo, where the peasants marched towards the neighboring 
city of Boljevac, demanding the release of their arrested countrymen. On 
October 18 they broke into the Boljevac prison, freed the prisoners and cel- 
ebraded the victory in the local coffee-house in the presence of a powerless 
authority. The movement spread fast. Peasant horsemen rode from village to 
village asking for help, standard bearers were waving flags, drummers called 
for alarm. In a few days the uprising spread to the districts of Zaječar, Timok, 
Banja, in the countries (okrug) of Aleksinac and Knjafevac!®, State and 
communal authorities were arrested. In the small spa Banja, in the midst of 
a crowd of 2000 peasants, the Radical deputy Ljuba Didié, with a gun in his 
hand, proclaimed that “the authority now passed into the hands of the peoples”. 
The rebellion embraced the cities in Eastern Serbia. On October 26 in the city 
of KnjaZevac a Provisional Insurgent Committee was organized, which took 
the executive power. On October 31 in the city of Aleksinac some 3.000-4.000 
insurgents attacked the army magazines, seized arms, arrested local authorities 
and raised a standard with the inscription “For the Constituent Assembly, 
For the Rights of the People and for Freedom”. The city of Zajefar was 
attacked. The rebels gathered on mountain peaks surrounding the cities, 


at Rafa Milošević, Timočka buna, р. 142-146. This copy of Samouprava was confiscated 
by the authorities and didn't reach the public. However, the message was transmitted to 
the Radicals in the country through various channels. 

16. TB, I, Doc. 99, Report of Nikola Hristié to King Milan, 28 December 1883. 
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blocked passes and roads. The Banja-Knja%evac telegraph line was under 
their control. The uprising was moving towards the Ni$ and Morava area, 
but was not able to cross the Morava river". Only sporadic resistence broke 
out in Western, Southern and Central Serbiat. 

It is difficult to establish the exact number of the rebels. General Tihomilj 
Nikolić, King’s commissary and commander in chief of the army which crushed 
the rebellion, estimated their number to be 12.000 to 15.00019, This judgment 
seems to be realistic. The fast ascendance of the rebellion was due to a deep 
peasant dissatisfaction. The peasantry was embittered by the abuses and 
brutality of the local authorities. The later testimonies of the arrested local 
officials refer to peasant accusations and complaints regarding the behavior 
of the State authorities. “We are going naked while the masters (gospoda) 
are buying clothes with our money and are sleeping on mattresses”, the rebels 
said. They accused the King of being “a bastard, incapable of ruling, who has 
sold the country to Austria”. The government “involved the people in foreign 
debts, which even their children will not be able to pay off” In these 
complaints one could find slogans typical for a peasant jacquerie, combined 
with a political Radical propaganda. 

The peasant discontent only partially explains the fast expansion of the 
movement. Two factors played a major role in mobilizing the rebels: the existing 
structure of the popular army and the Radical Party network. The first offered 
military, and the second political leadership. 

The popular army in insurgent areas comprised parts of the Timok div- 
ision, organized in battalions, with a commanding staff and soldiers who went 
through exercises and wars (in 1876-7). They were armed with old rifles of 
the “Peabody” type, but lacked ammunition. When the rebellion broke out 
spontaneously, both the military command and the rebels tried to attract 
the popular army to their side. Petar Miloëevié, a commander of the popular 
army in the 1876 war and a peasant himself, described in his statement to the 
Summary Court how he received two letters asking him to mobilize his battal- 
ion. The one came from the army command in Knjaževac, the other from the 
insurgent’s committee in the same city®!. In mobilizing his troops, he acted 


17. TB, П, Doc. 684, District of Kruševac 12 November 1883; See also Živan Živanović, 
op. cit., foot-note 2, p. 245-6. 

18. TB, I, Doc. 99, p. 102. 

19, TB, I, Doc. 94, p. 76-93, Report of General Tihomilj Nikolié to the Minister of War, 
Zajetar 2 December 1883. 

20. See TB, I, Doc. 100, 106, 119, 129. 

21. ТВ, I, Doc. 181, Statement of Petar Milošević to the Summary Court, 3 November 
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legally, but then he joined the rebels and executed orders issued by their 
committee. Such was the case with other commanders of the popular army; 
they joined the peasantry to which they themselves belonged. 

The Radical Party immediately.imposed a political leadership on the 
rebels. On October 26 a provisional committee was established in the city 
of Knjaževac, headed by the prominent Radicals Aca Stanojević, Mihailo 
Veselinović, and Gavra Aničić. The Committee took over the executive power 
and issued a proclamation to the population signed by 67 persons. The docu- 
ment was ambiguous. It referred to the necessity to maintain law and order 
in a situation in which the prerogatives of the government were jeopardized 
by the unrest. But at the same time the Committee seized power for itself 
in a revolutionary way, arrested State officials, issued orders to the commanders 
of the rebels and even started building a new network of local authorities 
and revolutionary courts. It organized sub-committees in the insurgent 
districts®*, The same kind of committee was organized on October 31 in the 
city of Aleksinac”, in Banja, Derven and the Svrljig district™. 

The peasant military leaders and the members of the Radical Committees 
differed in the tactics to be applied, although the former were following the 
instructions of the latter. The peasant leadership urged for an offensive attitude. 
The Committees tried to find a compromise with the State authorities. Fearing 
anarchy, the Committees attempted to hold back a revolutionary explosion. 
They feared reprisals from the army and the government, aware that they 
possessed more strength than the rebels. One cannot escape the feeling that 
the Radicals wished primarily to exploit the rebellion to apply political pressure 
on the government and the King, rather than to push it to extremes. Many 
of the instructions sent by the KnjaZevac Committee to the commander of 
the rebels at the front of Derven are available. The Committee constantly 
advised moderation. Ordering the commander to arrest State authorities; 
he was asked to proceed “with decency”. “Don’t do anything that could harm 
anybody” ordered the Committee. The commander was warned, to prevent 
looting and to do everything he could to procure supplies for the people. He 


1883; See also TB, I, Doc. 103, Declaration of Rista Petrovié to the Court, 30 October 1883. 
22. TB, I, Doc. 258, р. 331-332, Decision of the citizens from Knjaževac to organize a 
Committee, 26 October 1883. Jbid., Doc. 259, p. 332-3, Proclamation of the Knja%evac 
Committee, October 26, 1883; Doc. 262, p. 334, Order of the Committee, 27 October 1883. 
23. TB, I, Doc. 367, p. 483-484, Report of the Aleksinac Province leader to the Prime 
Minister Hristié, Aleksinac 1 November 1883. The rebels broke into the prison and freed 
the Radical deputy Stanko Petrovié, shouting: “Slave, we brought you freedom!”. 
24. See TB, I, Doc. 135, 136, 178. 
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was instructed to avoid confrontation with the army. If this was not possible, 
the commander was asked first to negotiate: “Do not shoot unless you are 
provoked”#, Too much law and order transpired through the Committee’s 
instructions. The priest Marinko Ivkovié, the leader of the rebels, shook hands 
with the arrested and frightened officials and guaranteed their safety with 
his own honor®. Some of-the peasant commanders protested this behavior. 
“While we are waiting and dozing, we lose the momentum allowing the army 
to surround and destroy us" complained one of them”. The Committees 
tried to negotiate with the King and the army commanders, asking for amnesty 
and an armistice. When defeated, some of the Committees tried to reduce 
their responsibility by restoring the legal authorities®, 

The Radical middle-class leadership and the commanding officers of the 
popular army imposed discipline on the peasant movement. This explains 
why there was no looting of communal or State property, no burning of land 
registers and killing of arrested officials. When defeated, the Commander 
Milošević drew up a list of the safe contents and then sealed the safe of the 
Svrljig district??. On the contrary, some of the local State authorities tried 
to benefit from the confusion by appropriating money from communal 
treasuries and imputing responsibility to the insurgents??, 


DI 


King Milan and his government-reacted instantly to the rebellion. On 
October 21- Martial Law was proclaimed, first for the county of Crna Reka, 
then for the districts of Banja, Krajina, Aleksinac and the KnjaZevac Prov- 
ince?!, A-Summary Court Martial was introduced to deal with the rebels83, 


25. Instructions of the Committee to the Commander Petar Milošević, TB, І, Doc. 138, 
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30. ТВ, I, Doc. 120, Zaječar October 9, 1884. 
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The army was ordered to crush the rebellion and general Tihomilj Nikolić 
was appointed King’s commissioner and Commander in Chief. The officers 
and non-commissioned officers were promised a double salary. The expenses 
were charged to the rebel population of Eastern Serbia?*. At the same time 
the law guaranteeing the freedom of the press and the law concerning the 
freedom of associations and public gatherings were suspended™. 

: Regular troops assigned to quell the rebellion consisted of six infantry 
battalions, two artillery regiments (with parts of the Cuprija artillery regi- 
ment), two squadrons of cavalry and 80 members of the mounted police”, 
The rebels benefited from the rugged terrain, mountain gorges, thick forests 
and muddy roads flooded by October rains. But the army had an overwhelming 
advantage in modern long-range rifles, recently purchased in Germany, and 
the artillery. An abundance of ammunition and a skilled leadership contributed 
to the superiority of the army. Instead of attacking the insurgents’ main 
position at Cestobrodica directly from Рагабіп, where the army troops were 
concentrated, they moved towards Aleksinac and Banja in order to get at 
the insurgents from behind. The first confrontation between the rebels and 
the army took place on October 26 at the gorge at Banja. The rebels tried 
unsuccessfully to negotiate, but the army charged and easily dispersed some 
20.000 insurgents, killing and wounding 34-40 of them, and suffering only 
one casualty®®. The troops moved then to Boljevac, entered the city and attacked 
the main position of 3.000 rebels at Cestobrodica. In half an hour the rebels 
were crushed, on October 27%. Modern rifles and artillery again proved to 
be decisive. In the meantime another group of rebels attacked the city of Zaje- 
баг. On October 28 they entered the city and started negotiating with the local 
army garrison for an armistice. Refused, some 2.000 rebels withdrew to the 
neighboring hill of Vratarnica which dominates the access to the city of Knja- 
Zevac. The royal troops successfully broke the resistence on October 31 after 
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a brief skirmish®. On October 31 the troops penetrating from the south and 
the area of Niš, defeated the insurgents at Gramada and Derven??. On the 
same day the KnjaZevac Committee instructed the rebel command to stop 
further fighting. On November 1 the army entered the two main centers of 
the rebellion, the cities of Knja%evac and Aleksinac. The rest of the peasants 
surrendered to the royal troops on the same day. The army demonstrated such 
a superiority that practically there were no serious clashes with the rebels. 
It is difficult to score the casualties. In sum it seems that the insurgents lost 
some 15 dead and 60 wounded. The army had only one dead, and one wounded 
soldier. The peasant movement was crushed in one week. 


V 


Immediately after the defeat of the rebellion, the Summary Court-Martial 
met in session. It had a president, two members and a secretary. The investi- 
. gator was at the same time the State prosecutor. The Court dealt with crimes 
committed against “Fatherland, the Constitution and the Monarch” as well 
as “acts directed against laws, authority and public order”. There was no 
appeal to verdicts which were to be executed in twenty-four hours#®, 

The Court was in session from November 4 until December 6. It held 
86 trials and rendered 809 verdicts. Ninety-four defendants were sentenced 
to death. Sixty-three were pardoned by the King, ten were sentenced in absen- 
tia. Twenty leaders of the rebellion were executed by firing squads, one commit- 
ted suicide in prison. Five hundred and sixty-seven rebels (11 of them in absen- 
tia) were sentenced to forced labor (robija), with a total amount of 3979 years. 
Five defendants got imprisonment (zatodenje), 68 were sentenced to jail 
(zatvor) and 75 were released as innocent*!. The expediency of the procedure 
was staggering: the Court met four times a day and sentenced 29 people daily 
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on the average. There was no time for a thorough investigation, “Our judgment 
ів based on conscience, not on proof”, said the Court president to one of the 
Radical leaders**. The priest Marinko Ivković, a Radical Party member of 
the Parliament-and leader of rebels, was interrogated by the prosecutor on 
November 7, brought to trial the same day, sentenced to death, defrocked and 
executed the next morning. Another Radical leader, Ljuba Didić was caught 
trying to escape to Bulgaria. He offered a bribe to the peasant who caught 
him, but was refused, brought to trial on November 6 and executed“, The 
only ones who escaped-this destiny were the Radicals who crossed the frontier 
on time. Some 23 members of their leadership gathered in the neighboring 
Bulgarian city of Vidin. Among them were the Party President Nikola Pašić 
and three members of the Parliament: They launched furious attacks against 
the King and the Government“. 

+ The King and ће government were ready to exploit the opportunity to 
finally settle the accounts with the Radical Party in general. The target was 
the Party leadership in Beograd*. Except for a letter sent on October 10 by 
Аса Stanojevié from Aleksinac announcing the beginning of peasant unrest, 
the Radical leaders in Beograd were completely in the dark concerning the 
development of events in Eastern Serbia", The October 21 proclamation of 
Martial Law and the establishment of a Martial Summary Court took the 
leadership by surprise. Two days later, after a secret meeting, the members 
of the Executive Committee in Belgrade decided to join the rebels®. The Party 
president Nikola Pašić sent the Executive Committee’s member Raša Milo- 
šević to Persiani, the Russian minister in Beograd, for news and suggestions. 
But the Russian diplomat, already at odds with the King, could not promise 
anything ‘and was grim in predicting the future**, Pašić understood the message 
and secretly left the country the same day (October 25) for Zemun, in Austria, 
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in order to join the rebels by way of Austria and Rumania, or to escape arrest, 
or to achieve both—a question which probably will never be answered*?, The- 
other party leaders were still discussing what to do when the police caught 

them at their homes during the night of October 25-2651. They were not aware 

of the danger they were running. *I took it easy at first", wrote Pera Todoro- 

vié, one of the main Party leaders, “knowing that the Executive Committee 

did not organize the rebellion. But when they put us in irons, I realized the 

seriousness of the situation”®?. Nervous and frightened, King Milan was 

ready for the worst. According to witnesses, he was waiting in the royal palace 

for news of the arrest of the leading Radicals, dressed in a uniform at 3 a.m., 

with a sabre on his side, amidst the sleepy members of the government. During 

the first days of the rebellion he was prepared to leave the country with the 

Queen and his heir, if the movement was to spread further. He ordered the 

Commander of the Beograd fortress, where the Radicals were jailed, to send 

him directly the reports about the prisoners?*. The members of the Radical 

leadership were treated severely: they were put in irons so they could only crawl, 

and were placed in the dark cells of the old Turkish fortress, with a heavy 

surveillance and isolation®. Pera Todorović, who had just returned from Vienna 

after a medical check-up, and who used morphine to alleviate liver pains, 

described the ordeal in a letter sent later to a friend: 


It all seemed a nightmare, a horrible nightmare. Taken at 
midnight from bed, led to the fortress, clapped into prison, 
the next day put in irons, thrown into a Turkish tomb, 
plunged in the darkest obscurity for twelve days, then 
loaded on a gloomy night on the ship Deligrad to reach 
Smederevo at midnight, then packed in a wagon for Paracin 
and transported under rainy weather in a cart over the neck- 
breaking Cestobrodica and escorted by 50 gendarmes, in 
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order to reach Zajetar (where the Summary Court-Martial 
sat-DDJ) being alone for eighteen days and finally sentenced 
to death...55. 


From the Beograd prison both Todorović and Geršić tried to reach the 
King, wrote him letters suggesting a compromise, even a split of the Party 
among its moderate and radical members”. All in vain. The investigation in 
Zaječar was brief; for some of those accused it took only ten minutes. The 
trial was held on November 28 and was through in three hours. The State 
prosecutor accused the nine Party leaders of inciting the rebellion in order 
to abolish the Monarchy and depose the Obrenovié dynasty. The accusation 
was based on articles published in the Party journal before the rebellion, on 
a letter which could not be found in the Court archives'?, and on some state- 
ments of already caught and executed rebels. The police tried in vain to find 
the minutes of the Executive Committee meetings in Beograd. In the meantime 
they were securely locked, as private papers of a Beograd attorney, in the safes 
of the State treasury. 

While the evidence used against the defendants was shaky, their defense 
was quite convincing. If the leadership had planned an uprising it would have 
started in the entire country. If the Executive Committee had organized the 
movement, its members would not have been caught "sleeping peacefully 
in beds" but would have joined the rebels. Had the rebellion been premeditated, 
there would have been no need to emphasize the popular plebiscite, planned 
for November 1, to call for a revision of the Constitution. It is dangerous to 
assume, said Todorovié to the Court, that the Radical Party is anti-dynastic, 
while the Party enjoys the support of the vast majority of the voters®®, 

The verdict was determined in advance. Pera Todorovié and Rafa Milo- 
Sevié were sentenced to death, Kosta Tau%anovié to 8 years in prison, Раја 
Mihalovié to 5 years in prison. The rest of the 5 defendants were found inno- 
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cent*!, The Party president Nikola Pašić was tried in absentia and separately, 
and was sentenced to death??, 

What followed the sentence looked like a theater with tragic and comic 
accents. All Beograd society, in which everybody knew each other, stood in 
favor of a pardon for the members of the Executive Committee. Among them 
was Queen Natalia, the German minister, the progressivist leaders Stojan 
Novaković and Milutin Garaëanin®, The wife of the condemned Milošević 
was expecting a baby, which moved all the women in Beograd. The King 
himself, alternately being lenient and severe, was ready to commute the death 
sentences. He began to worry that the sentenced might refuse to petition for 
pardon and sent orders to the Court in Zajetar to delay the execution, due in 
24 hours, until their petitions were presented. The King overestimated the 
courage of the sentenced: immediately after the verdict, the two sentenced 
leaders, Todorovié and MiloSevié, sent an appeal to the Monarch: “Mercy, 
our sublime Ruler!". The rest was easy and the King transformed the two 
death penalties into ten years of imprisonment. There was an irony in the 
King's order to General Nikolié “to present the pardon to Todorovié with 
special precautions, to avoid possible consequences which such a shock could 
provoke to his health”##, The theatre went on and the actor Todorović answered 
to the actor Milan, “From this moment on the life of Pera Todorovié belongs 
to his Monarch”®, Still, the sentenced leaders had to stay in prison until 
January 1886 and Pašić was able to return from emigration only six years 
later, in 1889. 

The rebellion was over. On December 8, 1883 a royal decree called the 
army back from Eastern Serbia to the barracks. The next day the Summary 
Court-Martial was dissolved and its authority transferred to regular courts™. 
A shower of medals and awards followed for the army commanders and 
members of the Summary Court-Martial®. The frightened public answered 
by congratulating King Milan and his government. Among them could be 
found many Radicals trying to ingratiate themselves with the victors. À docile 
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SkupStina made up of Progressivists, approved on June 15, 1884 all the measures 
applied to check the rebellion®. It was much later and after the downfall of 
King Milan that a monument was raised on the hill of Kraljevica, near Zaje- 
Car, where the rebels were executed. 


V 


The documents of the Summary Court-Martial offer an interesting insight 
in the social structure of the Timok Rebellion®®. The Court sentenced to death 
six priests (three of them executed), 19 merchants (5 executed), 7 teachers 
(1 executed), 11 members of the Parliament (5 executed), 26 rebels of various 
professions —village mayors, coffee-shop keepers, craftsmen and 36 peasants 
(6 executed). Forced labor and jail was applied to 5 priests, 6 professors and 
teachers, 25 merchants, 461 peasants and 134 of various professions. Among 
these were 35 village leaders (kmet) 4 village mayors, 7 secretaries of village 
communes, 9 members of village courts, 5 village-commune councilors and one 
member of the Parliament. Many of them, especially the village authori- 
ties, were peasants themselves. Released as innocent were 6 teachers, 6 mer- 
chants, 39 peasants and 19 others. There is no available data for 21 persons. 

The professional affiliation of the sentenced for the rebellion shows that 
the peasantry made up the overwhelming part of the rebels. The area was non- 
developed economically and one can assume that the poor peasant made the 
bulk of the insurgents’ army. But the number of village mayors and communal 
authorities involved in the rebellion shows that the upper layers of the peasant 
society also took an active part. The leadership consisted of priests, teachers, 
Parliament members, merchants and craftsmen. It originated from urban, 
as well as from peasant societies. The number of priests and teachers can be 
explained by the fact that the Radical Party found among them its main | 
followers. Peasants by origin, they represented the village intelligentia and 
the backbone of the Party’s influence among the people. Thus, the movement 
was basically a peasant one, with a middle-class flavor, expressed through its 
leadership, which joined the peasant uprising. 


VI 


Three theories emerged after 1883 concerning the responsibility for the 
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Timok Rebellion: King Milan and the Progressivists intentionally provoked 
the uprising in order to settle the accounts with the Radicals; the Radical 
Party instigated and directed the rebellion, aiming to depose the King and his 
government; the rebellion broke up spontaneously and caused a general 
confusion in which the central authorities reacted faster and crushed the pea- 
sants and the Radicals. Another assumption which is still impossible to verify, 
concerns the involvement of Russian intelligence, in efforts to create trouble 
for the Austrophile King Млап'?, 

The first thesis accusing King Milan for troubles was supported by the 
Radicals. The Party, said the Radicals, won an overwhelming victory at the 
September elections and it was not the winner but the loser who would seek 
revenge’!, To disarm the population at that moment was equal to instigating 
the rebellion. The rebels did not execute anyone, while the Summary Court- 
Martial massacred the Radicals’*. These arguments are valid to a certain point: 
But the disarming of the population, which started the movement, could be 
also emphasized as a preventive measure against an eventual Radical revol- 
utionary move’, 

The second thesis was supported by the conservatives and the King. The 
Radical Party and its propaganda were constantly inciting armed resistance. 
It was a fact that the Radical local committees joined the rebels almost en 
bloc’, Obviously, Radical leaders had an immense influence on the peasantry. 
“Whatever the priest Marinko or the deputy Zika would do, the people would 
follow”, said one of the rebels in his defense to the Court”®. The movement 
was too well organized and directed. But, on the other hand, the defense of 
the Executive Committee members at the Court seems quite persuasive: would 
they have waited to be caught in their beds had they known about the uprising 
in advance? Pera Todorovié wrote from prison to the King: “If there is but 
one sound piece of evidence of our involvement in the rebellion, I agree volun- 
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tarily to be the first placed against a beech tree at Cestobrodica and shot”?0, 

In fact and when talking about the Radical Party, one has to differentiate 
between various Party segments. In our opinion, the question is: was the Execu- 
tive Committee unanimous and was there a difference between the Beograd 
leadership and the local Radicals in the country, concerning the issues and 
measures to be taken? 

It seems that the Executive Committee as a body was not tangled in the 
outbreak of the rebellion, although the testimonies about this уагу"". However, 
the attitude of the Party president Nikola Pašić is more ambiguous. The rebel- 
lion took place in his electoral district; he visited the area on the eve of the 
uprising and had confidential talks with the leaders of the future rebellion. 
Finally, Pašić was the only member of the Beograd leadership who escaped 
arrest in time. He was different from his Party colleagues. Todorovié, the 
second Party man, was a politician of a French-Jacobin type, talkative, ambi- 
tious and impulsive; Pašić was taciturn, cautious and distrustful. Todorović 
was an open book; Pašić was mysterious and unpredictable. Pa3ié’s method 
in his dealing was to offer options, but to abstain from clear-cut decisions. 
At the July 1883 meeting at which the rebellion was discussed, he did not 
utter a word. Pašić let the audience define his thinking as it pleased”. At the 
September 22 meeting of the Executive Committee, he created an atmosphere 
of resistance, but refused to adhere to the proposal to create a Party Head- 
quarters??. Still, there are indications that he worked on the rebellion secretly 
with two of his confidants, the deputy Аса Stanojevié and the priest Marinko 
Ivkovi*. Pera Todorović later accused Pašić of conspiring behind the back 
of the Executive Committee?!, Pašić himself made public statements on three 
occasions concerning his involvement in the affair®*, In all of them he rejected 
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the existence of a plot before the rebellion and concerned himself with its 
conduct only after the rebellion had erupted. One is left with the impression 
that Pašić, with a strange instinct for foreseeing disasters, was on the alert, 
and with an eye on all the irons in the fire. He might have toyed with the rebel- 
lion, as one of the possible issues of the political crises, but only the policy 
of “wait and see” can explain why he remained in Beograd till October 25, 
risking arrest, and escaping it at the last moment. 

One has also to distinguish between the Beograd Radicals and the local 
leaders in the countryside. The central leadership was made up of journalists, 
university professors and merchants who were not revolutionaries. They might 
talk about a revolution, but were far from entering into it. When arrested, 
Pera Todorovié entered prison with gloves and a walking stick, Jovan Djaja 
wore a top hat, and professor Geršić was found by the police in his favorite 
coffee-house, drinking his traditional coffee®. It is another story with the local 
Radicals. Searching the homes of prominent rebels and Radical leaders in 
Eastern Serbia, the police found, among other literature, The Communist 
Manifesto 1848 (translation published in Panëevo in 1871), The Program of 
the German Social-Democracy (from 1869), the works of Baboeuf (1789), 
various revolutionary pamphlets written by early Serbian socialists, especially 
Vasa Pelagi6. These people were more ready to carry out a revolution than 
their Beograd leaders. 

Among historians dealing with the uprising,estimates about the responsibil- 
ity vary. Slobodan Jovanovic,although condemning the policy of the Progressiv- 
ists and the King, charges the Radicals with the uprising®. Michael Petrovich 
and Alex Dragnich more or less accept Jovanovié’s conclusions; Petrovich 
refers to the economic origins of the peasant discontent as one of the basic 
factors®; Dragnich is more sympathetic towards the Radicals, accusing King 
Milan of provoking the crisis?". Živan Živanović, a Liberal, hints at the responsi- 
bility of Pašić and the Radicals, but avoids a final statement®. Modern Yugo- 
slav writers, following Marxist lines, condemn the cowardice, treachery and 
weakness of the Beograd radical leadership and give all the credit to the 
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pauperized peasantry. A spontaneous revolt was subverted by the petit boür- 
geois interests of the local Radicals in Eastern Serbia®®. Close to this estimate 
is Jaša Prodanović, with the opinion that the people began the rebellion with 
the Radicals trotting behind. 

In the confusion created before and during the Timok Rebellion a couple 
of facts seem clear. The peasantry in Eastern Serbia was embittered by the 
abuses of the authorities, and this created a revolutionary atmosphere. The 
King and the Progressivists refused to accept the rule of the Radical majority, 
confirmed through the democratic electoral process. The Radicals answered 
by preparing a revolution, but more as a threat to the government than a 
reality. They engaged more in talk than action. However, this propaganda 
went too far and the Patty was caught in its own trap. “How can I appease 
the people whom I incited for twenty years?” asked one of the Radical leaders®!: 
The Knjaževac Committee leader Aca Stanojević wrote to Raša Milošević 
on October 22 that “neither we, nor anyone else, can direct the events now. 
God only knows what will happen”®*. The same ideas of appeasement were 
contained in a letter which Todorovié addressed to Pašić in October before 
leaving for Vienna®, Both rivals—the King and the Radicals—were waiting 
for the first move. The disarming of the peasants was a protective measure 
against the expected Radical uprising, but lit the accumulated powder. 
Psychologically prepared by the Radicals and inflamed by the government, 
the rebellion broke out spontaneously. Both sides were taken by surprise. 
‘The local Radical echelons could not but join the rebelling peasantry to give 
some direction to its movement. The central authorities reacted efficiently and 
‚the army crushed the Rebellion in a brutal way. 


VII 


The Timok Rebellion was in fact the last peasant uprising in Serbia. Аз 
Slobodan Javanovié has already stated, it was basically a clash between a 
peasant and a bureaucratic concept of the State. It took place in Eastern Serbia 
which suffered during the Serbo-Ottoman war in 1876, which was invaded, 
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plundered and devastated by Ottoman troops. The establishment of Bulgaria 
in 1878 cut it from the Vidin area with which it comprised an economic entity. 
This region was poor, economically passive, due to a rugged and mountainous 
terrain. The peripheral position and the proximity of Romania and Bulgaria 
also played some role in the rebels’ expectations of help. The Radical Party 
suffered a terrible setback by the collapse of the movement. From that moment 
on the Party would gradually move from the left to the center, eventually 
_ {after 1918) to the right, trying to find a compromise with the establishment. 
The new standing army proved its value, not only for foreign, but for domestic 
politics, a message which the Serbian dynasts would never forget. King Milan 
was the victor, but for a short time. Two years later the peasants would refuse 
to fight in the Bulgarian war, causing a defeat and the King’s abdication. 

In historical perspective, the Timok Rebellion had no chance at all. Its 
purpose was to depose King Milan and the conservatives. If successful, the 
rebellion would have forced King Milan’s abdication. This would have auto- 
matically involved Austrian intervention, according to the stipulations of the 
1881 Secret Convention, which King Milan had signed with the Habsburg 
Monarchy to protect his throne. The peasants and the Radicals had to face 
either the domestic army or Austrian troops. Neither prospect was encouraging. 
Still, the Rebellion remains a token of the struggle for parliamentarianism 
and democracy in the nineteenth century Serbia. 
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MICHAEL В. PETROVICH 


THE CROATIAN HUMANISTS AND THE OTTOMAN PERIL 


1. 


The Ottoman invasion of the Balkan Peninsula in the 14th century and 
Ottoman conquests in Southeastern Europe in the 15th and 16th centuries 
gave rise to a considerable literature in Europe concerning the Turks and the 
Ottoman threat to Christendom!. This literature coincided with two major 
cultural developments: the invention of the printing press with its resulting 
unprecedented supply of reading material, and the rise of Humanism as the 
prevailing outlook and literary style of Renaissance Europe. Scholars have 
thus far largely neglected the role of Croatian Humanists, not only in Humanist 
literature in general, but in that particular branch of Renaissance literature 
that dealt with the Ottoman Turks. This neglect is all the more unjustifiable 
in that the Croatian Humanists of the 15th and 16th centuries were, of all 
Catholic and Protestant Europeans, the closest both to the cultural influences 
of Italy, home of the Renaissance, and to the depredations of the invading 
Ottoman forces. 

The Croatian lands, particularly Dalmatia and the whole eastern Adriatic 
coast, produced many Humanists; some two hundred are known by name’. 
This is not surprising if one keeps in mind that the cultural ties between the 
eastern Adriatic coast and Italy, since ancient times, promoted by the pre- 
Slavic Latin character of the coastal cities, were only reinforced by the imposi- 
tion of Venetian rule from Istria to Albania between 1407 and 1420. As for 
the hinterland, the Croatian-Slavonian Kingdom was politically associated 
with Hungary and culturally exposed to the Humanist influences which ema- 
nated from Budapest. Meanwhile the Croats found themselves along the cutting 
edge of the Ottoman invasion. Having conquered Bulgaria and Serbia by 
1459 (the fall of Smederevo), the Ottoman invaders concentrated on Bosnia, 
Hercegovina, and Zeta, and began to raid both Dalmatia and the Croatian 
lands north of the Sava River, thus confronting directly the power and interests 


1. See, for example, Robert Schweebel, The Shadow of the Crescent: The Renaissance 
Image of the Turk 1453-1517 (Nieawkoop: B. de Graaf, 1967), for a survey of this literature 
in the late 15th and early 16th centuries. 

2. See the article by Kruno Krstić, “Humanizam kod Južnih Slavena”, Enciklopedija 
Jugoslavije, IV (Zagreb: Leksikografski Zavod, 1960), pp. 287-300. 
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of Venice, Hungary, and Austria. Throughout especially the latter half of 
the 15th century and the whole of the 16th century most Croats were either 
subjugated by the Ottoman Turks or the victims of their campaigns and raids. 
The Croats suffered all the more for inhabiting what became an unstable 
no-man’s land which was constantly overrun by armies moving back and 
forth with the changing tides of military fortune. 

These troubles inspired many Croatian Humanists to make it their task 
to acquaint the rest of Europe with the Ottoman peril from their firsthand 
experience and to appeal to European potentates to come to the aid of their 
beleaguered homeland. These writers were assisted by several advantages 
which the Bulgars and Serbs did not have. First, the Croats were Roman 
Catholics and a part of Western Christendom. Second, as Humanists they 
belonged to an international republic of arts and sciences with a common 
literary language, Latin. Both this linguistic unity and the rapid rise of printing 
assured the Croatian Humanists of a widespread audience and reading public, 
throughout Western and Central Europe. Third, many Croatian Humanists 
lived not only in their troubled homeland but in foreign countries, above 
all in Italy and Hungary, where they often held important positions as prelates, 
chancellors and ministers of state, papal legates and royal ambassadors, 
‘military commanders, scholars, and men of letters. Moreover, they spoke 
with the authority of men who had actually seen and encountered the Ottoman 
Turks face to face, who had fought them, negotiated with them, travelled 
through their lands, and even lived as their captives and slaves. Thus what 
they wrote or had to say about the Turks commanded attention in a Europe 
that was ever eager to learn more about the great and alien Ottoman might. 

The writings of the Croatian Humanists about the Ottoman Turks thus 
merit serious attention, both as historical sources and as examples of Humanist 
neo-Latin literature, as this paper hopes to demonstrate. 


2. 


Some Croatian Humanists were personally engaged in battle with the 
Ottoman Turks and left eyewitness accounts of those battles and campaigns. 
Let us cite three such examples. : 

The first, chronologically, was Coriolanus Capio (Koriolan Cipiko, 
1425-93), a patrician of the Dalmatian city of Trogir, who, as the commander 
of a galley from his city, took part in and described a Venetian naval campaign 
against the Ottoman Turks from 1470 to 1474 under the Venetian commander, 
and later doge, Pietro Mocenigo. Cepio wrote his account in 1475, immediately 
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after the campaign, while his memories were still fresh, and published it in 
1477, in Уепісе?. This makes Cepio’s work one of the earliest printed books 
by any South Slav. Here one finds detailed and fascinating descriptions of 
Venetian warfare against the Turks, not only in the islands and the coastlands, 
of the Ionian and Aegean Seas, but in Asia Minor itself, military information, 
accounts of negotiations, the qualities of the Ottoman forces and their leaders, 
the life of Christians under Moslem rule, and much else. If Cepio’s work was 
propagandistic, its aim was not to malign the Turks but to praise his com- 
mander, Mocenigo. Thus his description of the enemy is matter-of-fact and 
relatively free of animus. Its exciting content and elegant classical Latin caused 
it to be published five times in Latin‘ and four times in Italian (in 1570, 1594, 
1794, and 1796). 

Georgius Difnicus (Juraj Divnié, ca. 1450-1530) was bishop of Nin, in 
northern Dalmatia, during the worst Ottoman attacks on that fortress town. 
Indeed, the bishop himself took active part in the defense of his town. His 
report of September 9, 1493, to Pope Alexander VI is a precious source for 
one of the most decisive battles and worst defeats in Croatian history, the Battle 
of Krbava Plain, for Difnicu’s description is an eyewitness account written 
on the very day of the battle®. This battle is sometimes called the Croatian 
Kosovo. In both battles the victorious Ottoman forces practically killed off 
most of the old local nobility. 

Similarly, Stephanus Brodericus (Stjepan Brodarié, ca. 1480-1539), a 
Croat from Slavonia, wrote the most complete immediate account, from the 
Christian side, of that great catastrophe in Hungary’s history, the Battle 
of Mohács in 1526. Brodericus’s account was published in Cracow, in 1527". 
Here we have an account not only by an eyewitness but by a participant who 
fought with the Croatian troops under Francis Batthyäny, Ban of Croatia, 


3. Coriolanus Capio, Petri Mocenici imperatoris gesta (Venetiis: Bernardus Pictor, 
Erhardus Ratdolt et Petrus Lôelein, 1477). We are using a later edition: Coriolani Cepionis 
Dalmatae De Petri Mocenici Imperatoris Cestis Libri Tres. Per Robertum Winter, Basileae 
Anno MDXLIID. 

4. See the items under Koriolan Cipiko in Iugoslaviae scriptores latini recentioris aetatis. 
Pars I. Opera scriptorum latinorum natione Croatarum usque ad annum MDCCCXLVIII 
typis edita, Tomus I, Fasciculus 1 (Zagrabiae: Consilium Academiarum Scientiarum et 
Artium Iugoslaviae, МСМІ.ХУПІ), 112. 

5. Kruno Krstié, "Cipiko, Koriolan (Cepio Coriolanus)", Enciklopedija Jugoslavije, 
Il (Zagreb: Leksikografski Zavod FNRI, 1956), p. 381. 

6. Divnié, Juraj, Enciklopedija Jugoslavije, III, p. 18. No author indicated. 

7. De conflictu Hungarorum cum Turcis ad Mohacz verissima historia... (Cracoviae, 
Per Hieronymum Vietorem, 1527), 
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and who was himself an important political figure with intimate knowledge 
of the situation that preceded the battle; Brodericus was State Chancellor 
of Hungary at the time, and had been one of Hungary’s leading ambassadors 
charged with gaining Europe's aid against the Turks®. 


3, 


While Brodericus was one of the few Christians who escaped from the 
battlefield of Mohäcs, another Croat there, Bartholomaeus Georgievich or 
Georgievicz (Bartol Djurdjevié, also Georgijevié, ca. 1506-1566) was captured 
by the Turks. He was taken to Asia Minor, where he spent thirteen years as 
a slave under various masters. When, after several attempts, he finally succeeded 
in escaping, by way of Armenia, Syria and Palestine, and returned to Europe, 
Georgievich spent the rest of his life writing books about the Ottoman Turks®. 
They were allin Latin, beginning with two works published in 1544, in Antwerp. 
One was called On the Affliction of Captives and of Christian Tributaries Living 
under the Turks!®. The other was entitled On the Usages and Ceremonies of 
the Turks. His later works included an Exhortation against the Turks and a 
Prediction or Prophecy of the Mohammedans, both published in Antwerp in 
1545, a Disputation with a Turk on the Christian Faith (Cracow, 1548), and his 
Epitome on the Customs of the Turks (Lyons, 1553)"?. It would be hard to find 
a writer in all of Europe at the time whose works on the Ottoman Turks were 
more widespread. There are at least thirty-six Latin editions of his works 
between 1544 and 159613. Besides, his works were translated into Italian, 
French, German, English, Dutch, Polish and Czech. They were published 


8. Kruno Krstié, Brodarié, Stjepan, Enciklopedija Jugoslavije, П, pp. 228-9. 
9, Miroslav Kurelac, “Djurdjevié (Georgijevié, Georgievicz, Georgius), Bartol”, Елсї- 
klopedija Jugoslavije, TI, p. 209. 

10. De afflictione tam captivorum quam etiam sub Turcae tributo viventium Christianorum 
(Antverpiae, Typis Copenli, 1544). 

11. De Turcarum ritu et caeremoniis, autore Bartholomaeo Georgievich (Antverpiae, Apud 
Gregorium Bontium, 1544). 

12. Exhortatoria contra Turcas ad illustrissimum principem Maximilianum archiducem 
Austriae (Antverpiae, Cura et impendio Bartholomaei Georgievits, typ. Eg. Copenii, 1545); 
Pro fide christiana cum Turca disputationis habitae... (Cracoviae, Apud viduam Floriani 
Unglerii, cura et impensis Bartholomaei Georglevits, 1548); De Turcarum moribus epitome. 
Bartholomaeo Georgieuiz, peragrino, autore (Lugduni, Apud Ioan. Tornaesium, 1553). 

13. See Iugoslaviae scriptores latini recentioris aetatis, I, fasc. 1, p. 175, items 1020-1032. 

14. De Turcarum ritu et caeremoniis, autore Bartholomaeo Georgievich (Antverpiae, 
Apud Gregorium Bontium, 1544), Chapter IV (unpaginated), 11 pp. 
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in Antwerp, Liège, Lyons, Paris, Strasbourg, London, Rome, Florence, Basel, 
Geneva, Wittenberg, Frankfurt, Leipzig, Prague, and Cracow. Just his Epi- 
tome on the Customs of the Turks underwent at least thirteen Latin editions 
between 1533 and 168615, 

Georgievich was such popular reading in 16th-century Europe precisely 
because he was so full of firsthand information about the Ottoman Turks. 
His works abound in descriptions of Moslem religious life and institutions, 
the organization of the Ottoman armed forces, the system of justice, roads 
and transportation, agriculture and animal husbandry, food and clothing, 
the life of the non-Moslem subject peoples, and other aspects of Ottoman 
life as Georgievich himself saw it. It is noteworthy that, thanks to his linguistic 
interests, he was among the first to give Europeans some idea of the Turkish 
language, by presenting, in the fourth chapter of his work On the Usages and 
Ceremonies of the Turks, a rudimentary but practical Turkish-Latin dictionary 
of terms dealing with religion, physical features of the earth, plants and ani- 
mals, clothing, tools, salutations, numbers, and the like, with a sample Turkish- 
Latin conversation and a few basic rules of grammar". It would be a worth- 
while effort for some Ottomanist scholar to make a critical evaluation of 
Georgievich’s knowledge since his works obviously were highly prized and 
widely read by his contemporaries, including, one may assume, the personages 
to whom he dedicated his various works—Emperor Charles V, Archduke 
Maximilian of Austria, King Sigismund of Poland, Pope Julius II, Pope Pius 
V, Philip Melanchthon, Martin Luther, and still other notables. й 


4. 


Another Croat, the Ragusan abbot and historian Ludovicus Cervarius 
Tubero (Ludovik Crijevié, 1459-1527), was a source, both in his day and later, 
for Ottoman history. He was the author of a historical survey, in Latin, of 
the Kingdom of Hungary-Croatia during the thirty-two years from the death 
of King Matthias Corvinus in 1490 to the death of Pope Leo X in 1522. The 
entire work was not published until 1603, in Frankfurt on the Main, under 
the title Commentary on the Events which Took Place in His Times in Those 
Parts of Europe Inhabited by the Pannonians and the Turks as Well as by Their 
Neighbors®, However, a good portion of this large work did not have to wait 


15. Commentariorum de rebus quae temporibus eius in illa Europae parte, quam Pannonii 
et Turcae eorumque finitimi incolunt, gestae sunt (Francofurti, Impensis Claudii Marnii et 
haeredum, 1603). 
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that long after the author’s death to see the light of day; in view of the avid 
interest which Europeans of that day had in Ottoman affairs, just that part 
of the work dealing with the Turks was published previously, in 1590, in ` 
Florence, under the title Commentary on the Origin, Customs and History of 
the Turks, Here Tubero surveyed Ottoman history from Osman to Selim I 
and Süleyman the Magnificent in his own times; he also offered a description 
of Turkish mores and characteristics. The historical survey included not only 
the encounter between European Christendom and the Ottoman Turks, but 
the internal affairs of the Ottoman Empire itself, in Armenia, Syria, Egypt, 
and elsewhere. 


5. 


Several Croats, all Dalmatians, wrote works about the Ottoman Turks 
in their capacity as highly placed officials at the Hungarian Court and as 
ambassadors. 

Among the earliest of these was Felix Brutus Petancius (Feliks Petantié 
ca. 1455-post 1517) of Dubrovnik. He first went to the court of Matthias 
Corvinus in 1487 to work in that enlightened monarch’s scriptorium as a 
calligrapher and miniaturist. He then held a series of posts as ambassador 
for the Republic of Ragusa and for King Ladislas II of Hungary-Croatia 
and Bohemia. Petancius spent much of his life on missions to help organize 
the Christian rulers in a crusade against the Ottoman Turks. With the failure 
of the League of Cambrai, one of his last missions was to Sultan Selim in 
Istanbul to obtain peace for Croatia-Slavonia and Dalmatia". It was in 1502, 
upon his return to Budapest from Rhodes on a mission to Cardinal Pierre 
d’Aubusson, Grand Master of the Knights of St. John and supreme commander 
of the allied Christian forces against the Turks, that Petancius wrote two mem- 
oranda for King Ladislas as well as a history of the Ottoman sultans. These 
are among the most important works written in 16th-century Europe about 
the Turks. The first memorandum, and the one most often republished (nine 
editions just between 1532 and 1600), was a detailed description of the main 
routes between the Ottoman Empire in Europe and surrounding Christian 


16. De Turcarum origine, moribus et rebus gestis commentarius (Florentiae, Apud Ant. 
Patavinium, Francisci Serdonati cura, 1590). 

17. The most complete work on the life and activities of Petancius is that by Dragutin 
Kniewald, Feliks Petandi& i njegova djela (Srpska Akademija Nauka i Umetnosti, Posebna 
Izdanja, Knjiga CCCL, Odeljenje Literature i Jezika, Knjiga 12, Belgrade, 1961). For Petan- 
cius’s early career, see especially pp. 1-41 passim, 
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lands which were best suited for military campaigns!®. It does not tell much 
about the Turks themselves except for their military logistics. However, the 
two other memoranda have much information on Ottoman internal affairs 
and history. The first is erroneously referred to simply as the Genealogy of 
the Turkish Emperors, because it begins with a genealogy of the sultans from 
Osman to Bayezid П and his children, accompanied by miniature portraits 
exquisitely done by Petancius himself, Actually this ambitious work of 154 
folios contains much material on the organization and state of the Ottoman 
Empire as well, including a detailed description of the civil administration 
and branches of the armed forces!?. This work was published five times in 
the 16th century, under various titles and as a part of works by other authors*®. 
Finally, Petancius wrote a work of 36 folios for King Ladislas II which is 
generally referred to as the Historia Turcica which he never finished, due to 
political circumstances, and which has never been published. The manuscript 
is in the city library of Nürnberg. It is a very brief survey of Ottoman history 
from Osman to Bayezid II of which the first part is largely taken from Nicholas 
Sagundinus’s work written circa 1456 for Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, better 
known later as Pope Pius II, when the latter was bishop of Siena®!. While 
devoid of scholarly value, it commands attention both for the artistry of its 
illuminations and for the fervor of the author’s appeal for a crusade against 
the Ottoman Turks. 

Antonius Verantius (Antun Vrančić, 1504-1573) was the most highly 
placed Croatian Humanist to deal with the Ottoman Turks. A native of the 
Dalmatian coastal city of Sibenik, Verantius sought his fortune at the Hunga- 
rian Court. Eventually he became a royal chancellor, ambassador, archbishop 
of Esztergom and primate of the Roman Catholic Church of Hungary, regent, 
and cardinal. While only a few pages of his voluminous writings were published 
in his lifetime, the Monumenta Hungariae Historica include twelve volumes 
of his complete works, mostly in Latin, published in Budapest between 1857 
and 187522. 


18. De itineribus in Turciam libellus Felice Petantio cancellario Segniae autore (Viennae 
Austriae, Ioannes Singrenius, 1522). See Kniewald, supra, pp. 43-46 for a description of the 
various editions of this work. 

19. For a detailed description of the contents of Petancius’s Genealogia Turcorum, sec 
Kniewald, op. cit., Chapter XII, pp. 58 ff. and especially pp. 67-69. 

20. Ibid., p. 70. 

21. Ibid., р. 97. 

22. Verancsics Antal, Összes Munkai. 12 vols. Edited by Läszlö Szalay. Monumenta 
Hungariae Historica. Budapest, 1857-1875. (Gusztäv Wenzel was co-editor of some of the 
volumes). p 
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Several of Verantius’s writings on the Ottoman Turks and on events 
in Southeastern Europe should be of special interest to historians, particularly 
in view of his personal dealings with the Turks and his high station. For 
example, after the fall of Szigetvär in 1566, it was Verantius whom Emperor 
Maximilian II sent at the head of a delegation to conclude peace with Sultan 
Selim II. Verantius negotiated the treaty with his fellow South Slav, Grand 
Vezir Sokolli Mehmet Pasa, and signed it in Edirne in 1568". Verantius spent 
four years in the Ottoman Empire, especially in Istanbul and Asia Minor. 
A highly cultured man with a special interest in history, archeology, geography 
and ethnography, he noted whatever he could in his travel accounts and re- 
ports. Of special interest is the account of his journey from Budapest to Edirne 
in 1553**; of his embassy to Istanbul in 1553 (written in the form of a dialogue 
with his brother Michael)®; his fragments on Hungarian history in 1536, 
with particular attention to Süleyman’s campaign in Moldavia and Walla- 
chia??; his report to Ferdinand I of his embassy to the Turks in 155727; his 
description of the geography, ethnography and history of Transylvania, 
Moldavia and Wallachia®; and his fragments on the history of Hungary 
during the time of troubles after King Matthias Corvinus’s death in 1490 and 
the Ottoman invasion. These are only examples of the many reports, letters, 
and other writings dealing with the Ottoman Turks to be found in Verantius’s 
complete works. 

Is seems especially appropriate to note here that Verantius also visited 


23. Miroslav Kurelac, “Vrančić (Verantius, Vrantius, Wrantius, Vrancich), Antun”, 
Enciklopedija Jugoslavije, VIII, 534. 

24. Iter Buda Hadrianopolim anno MDLIII. Exaratum ab Antonio Verantio. Nunc primum 
e Verantiano Carthophylacio in lucem editum (Venetiis, Aloysius Milocco, 1774). 

25. Dialogus Verancii cum fratre suo Michaele in Verancsics Antal, Összes Мипкаї, 
I, pp. 268-288; also in Martinus Georgius Kovachich, ed., Scriptores rerum Hungaricarum 
etc., II (Budae: Typis Regiae Universitatis, MDCCXCVIII), pp. 157-176, under the title 
“De itinere et legatione sua Constantinopolitana Antonii Verantii cum fratre suo Michaele 
Dialogus". 

26. Liber de rebus hungaricis anni MD. 36 in Verancsics Antal. Összes Munkai, I, pp. 37- 
50; De apparatu Joannis regis contra Solimanum caesarem in Transsylvaniam invadentem, 
ibid., pp. 50-119. 

27. Summa successus ultimae actionis Legatorum Antonii Verancii, Francisci Zay, et 
Augerii a Busbeche apud Principem Turcarum Zoleimanum habitae. 1557. mense Augusto in 
Kovachich, op. cit., pp. 180-223. Also in Verancsics Antal, Összes Munkai, IV, pp. 300-344. 
Volume IV also contains Verantius's reports of his entire stay in the Ottoman Empire. 

28. Antonius Wrancius Sibenicensis Dalmata de situ Transsylvaniae, Moldaviae et Transal- 
pinae in Verancsics Antal, Összes Munkai, I, pp. 119-151. 

29. De rebus Hungarorum ab inclinatione regni historia, ibid., рр. 1-8. 
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Ankara, not just as a diplomat but as a scholar; it was here that he and his 
travelling companion, the Flemish diplomat and writer Augier Ghislain de 
Busbecq, found an inscription dealing with Roman Emperor Augustus later 
known as the Monumentum Ancyranum??, Humanist though he was, Verantius 
was interested in much more than Greek and Roman history; it was he who, 
while in the Ottoman Empire, had the Turkish chronicle Tarihi Ali Han trans- 
lated into Latin. This version was later used by J. Leunclavis (Loewenklau) 
in writing his history of the Ottoman Empire?!. 

Finally, of Verantius’s writings which have to do with the Turks, we 
wish to draw special attention to a letter which he wrote to a neighboring 
Ottoman district governor (sancak beyi) called Hasan Bey in 1559 concerning 
some border problems. What is particularly remarkable about the letter is 
that, though it was written by a Hungarian official to an Ottoman official, 
both men were Croats by birth. Indeed, Verantius capitalized on this circum- 
stance by appealing to Hasan Bey, on behalf of some peasants along the border, 
“for the sake of our neighborliness and our common Croatian origin so dear 
to both of us..."33. As more than one Croatian Humanist reported, notably 
Verantius and Cepio, the “Turks” whom they encountered were sometimes 
men of their own blood and race. 


6. 


Wherever they were in Europe, Croatian Humanists begged help for their 
beleaguered homeland and preached a crusade against the Ottoman Turks. 
Their various appeals to the popes, kings, and parliaments of Christendom 
comprise a whole genre of their literary output and contain some of their 
most eloquent Latin rhetoric. Let us simply list here some outstanding ex- 
amples. 

One of the earliest such appeals from the Croatian lands came not from 
a Croat but a Venetian patrician, Bernard Zane (ca. 1450-1517), who was 
archbishop of Split from 1503 to 1514 and the hub of a whole circle of local 
Humanists. He addressed the first session of the Lateran Council in Rome, in 
1512, in the presence of Pope Julius II, on the need for confronting the Otto- 
man danger*. The speech was immediately printed in Rome by Archbishop 


30. Kurelac, “Vrančić”, Enciklopedija Jugoslavije, ҮШ, p. 534. 

31. Ibid. 

32. Verancsics Antal, Összes Munkai, VIII, “Ad Hassan begum Zangziacchum Hatvanen- 
sem”, pp. 77-78. 

33. Giuseppe Praga, “Tomaso Negri da Spalato; umanista e uomo politico del secolo 
XVI”, Archivio storico per la Dalmazia, XV, No. 88 (July 1933), 179. 
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Zane’s Croatian companion and fellow Humanist Thomas Niger (Toma Crnié, 
Crnota, Crne, ca. 1450-post 1531), then canon of the cathedral in Split, who 
added to the address his own epistle to still another Split Humanist, Marcus 
Marulus (Marko Maruli6)®. Niger spent much of his life on diplomatic 
missions to Christian rulers and potentates—from Emperor Charles V in 
Brussel to the magnates of Hungary—seeking to inspire a counter-offensive 
against the Turks. Among his repeated appeals was one delivered before Pope 
Leo X and a consistory of cardinals in Rome in 151655, He delivered another 
before Pope Adrian VI during a consistory held in 1519. It was in reference 
to him that Pope Adrian described Croatia as the antemurale Christianitatis— 
a phrase that came to be much used in later Croatian history, Niger delivered 
another such appeal in Venice, in 1521, backed by letters from the Croatian 
nobility, in which they threatened, in the absence of any help, to become 
tributaries of the Turks”. 

Simon Begnius (Šimun Koïitié-Benja, ca. 1460-1536), a native of Zadar 
and bishop of ModruS, addressed two such appeals: the first in 1513 to the 
sixth session of the Lateran Council in Rome, and the second in 1516 to Pope 
Leo X. Himself a refugee from Turkish raids, Begnius combined a sense : 
of anguished urgency with classical Latin eloquence, especially in the latter 
appeal, which was published under the title On the Desolation of Croatia®. 
Though the harassed Croatian bishop was respectful, his message was quite 
direct and even threatening. What good did it do, he demanded, for the Papacy 
to squander gold on building palaces in Rome instead of ransoming Christian 
prisoners? He called on the Pope to gird a sword about his loins and to lead 
Christendom in a crusade against the Turks. If no help came, Begnius warned, 
the desperate Croatian nation would be forced to conclude an alliance with 
the Turks, and the Pope would have much to answer for before the throne of 


34. Oratio reverendissimi d. archiepiscopi spalatensis habita in prima sessione lateranensis 
concilii (Romae, impressa in Vico Pellegrini per Iacobum Mazocchium MDXII die 6 mensis 
novembris) Edited by Thomas Niger, whose letter to Marulus was appended under the 
following title: Thomas Niger, canonicus, archipresbyter et vicarius Spalatensis... Marco 
Marulo nobili Spalatensi... Romae, V Idus Majas, 1512. 

35. Praga, op. cit., p. 166. 

36. Miroslav Kurelac, “Niger, Toma", Enciklopedija Jugoslavije, VI, p. 286. 

37. Praga, op. cit., p. 169. 

38. Simo. Begnil... Огайо in sexta Lateranensis concilii sessione quinto Kalendas Maias 
habita MDXIII (printed in Venice in 1530? See Marin Franitevié, “Kozicié (Begna), Simun", 
Enciklopedija Jugoslavije, V, р. 367); also Si. Begnil. epi. Modrusien.De Corvatiae desolatione 
Oratio ad Leonem X., pont. max. Non. Novembris habita MDXVI (Venice, 15301). 
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Almighty God. “And if you do not wish to believe me”, Begnius warned Pope 
Leo, “you will remember that І told you so"?? 

Two appeals by Andronicus Tranquillus Parthenius (Fran Trankvil 

Andreis, 1490-1571) are among the best examples of Croatian Humanist 
published oratory. Andronicus was the scion of a patrician family of the Dal- 
matian city of Trogir. After gaining an education in Dubrovnik, Padua, Pe- 
rugia, Siena, Bologna, Rome and Vienna, Andronicus spent a long life as a 
roving ambassador for the courts of France, Hungary, and Austria. His 
missions took him throughout Europe, from England to Poland and Istanbul. 
As a Humanist he cultivated friendships with some of the leading intellectuals 
of Europe, notably Erasmus, who not only corresponded with him but in- 
cluded him in a dialogue, Convivium poeticum, in his Colloquia (Basel, 1524), 
under the name of Parthenius“. Andronicus worked all his life to unite Chris- 
tendom against the Ottoman invaders, both as a diplomat and аз а Humanist 
author. His two addresses, one to the Germans in 1518 and the other to the 
‚Polish nobles in 1545, combine an impressive command of Latin with the 
fervor of a Croat who is representing the interests of his suffering nation. 
Andronicus delivered the first before the Emperor Maximilian I and the Im- 
perial Diet of the Holy Roman Empire in Augsburg". It was rather more than 
a mere appeal. It included a brief survey of the origins of the Ottoman Turks 
‚and the spread of their armies from Asia to Poland, with vivid descriptions 
of their destructive might. His message to the Germans was that they not 
wait for the Turks to invade their lands but that they lead a campaign to drive 
the Ottoman Turks back and to free Constantinople and Jerusalem from the 
greatest foe that Christendom has ever faced. Andronicus’s admonition to 
the Polish magnates was published in Cracow in 154543, Though written over 
a quarter of a century after his warning to the Germans, Andronicus repeated 
a similar message to the Poles, only now made more urgent by the defeat of 
the Christians at Mohdcs in 1526 and the invasion and dismemberment of 
Hungary. 

Various appeals to European potentates were made by several members 
of the powerful Croatian noble family of Frankapan (later Frankopan), which 


39. See excerpt from De Corvatiae desolatione in Hrvatski latinisti: Croatici auctores 
. qui latine scripserunt, I, Iz latiniteta 9-14. stoljeéa, pisci 15. i 16. stoljeéa: Ex monumentis 
latinis saec. ЇХ-ХТУ, Auctores заес. XV et XVI (Zagreb: Matica Hrvatska, 1969), р. 513. 
40. Kruno Krstié, “Andreis, Fran Trankvil”, Encicklopedija Jugoslavije, 1, p. 101. + 
41. Огайо contra Thurcas ad Germanos habita (Augustae Vindelicorum, In oficina excu- 
soria Jobannis Miller 1518}. 
42. Ad optimates Polonos admonitio (Cracoviae, Apud Hier. Viet., 1545). 
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owned vast tracts of Croatian territory and who were especially hard hit by 
Ottoman incursions. In 1522 Bernardinus de Frangepanibus (Bernardin 
Ozaljski Frankapan, 1453-1529) spoke a hard-hitting plea for help before 
an assembly of German princes in Niirnberg. He reminded them that Croatia 
was “the shield and the gate” of Christendom, and that if Croatia fell to the 
Turks, then the Holy Roman Empire itself was not safe, The printed version 
of the address was preceded by the author’s letter to Pope Adrian VI. Bernar- 
dinus’s son Christophorus (Krsto Brinjski Frankapan, 1482-1527) also address- 
ed a plea to Pope Adrian VI, in 1523*4. In 1530 Vuolffgangus de Frangepani- 
bus (Vuk Tržački Frankapan) addressed Emperor Charles V and an Imperial 
Diet meeting in Augsburg“. In 1541 Count D. Franciscus де Frangepanibus 
(Franjo Frankapan), then archbishop of Kalocsa and Hungarian ambassador, 
addressed the Emperor and Diet in Regensburg, though his plea was not on 
behalf of Croatia but of the whole Hungarian realm“. 

Marcus Marulus (Marko Marulié, 1450-1524) of Split, the most eminent 
Croatian man of letters of his time, wrote a letter to Pope Adrian VI in 1522. 
A classic of Croatian neo-Latin literature, this brief but powerful letter de- 
scribed the sufferings of the Croatian victims of Ottoman raids and called upon 
the Pope to lead all Christian nations against the Ottoman Turks. “You could 
do nothing at this time”, Marulus wrote to the Pope, “which would be more 
salutary for your Church, nothing that would bring more praise to you, 
nothing that would please God more”. 

Georgievich’s works on the Ottoman Turks generally included appeals 
for a Christian counter-offensive. However, one of his entire works, entitled 
Exhortatory Epistle against the Infidels, published in 1545 in Antwerp, was 
a call to arms. Originally addressed to Archduke Maximilian of Austria, its 
later editions included all Christian monarchs. Indeed, in Philip Lonicer’s 
edition of 1578, Georgievich even proposes how the victorious Christian allies 


43. Bernardini de Frangepanibus, comitis Segniae, Vegliae Modrusiique, Oratio pro Croa- 
Ha ( Nürenbergae in sonatu principum Germaniae habita XIII Cal. Decemb. ап. Ch. MDXXII). 

44. Oratio (ed Memoriale) ad Adrianum Sextum, pont. mx., Christophori de Frangepa- 
nibus... MDXXIII septimo Kal. Julii. 

45. Oratio ad serenissimum Carolum V. ... ac ad illustrissimos et potentissimos principes 
Romani imperii. Facta ex parte regnicolarum Croatiae per Vuolffeangum de Frangepanibus 
comitem etc. oratorem ipsius Croaciae, Augustae XXIII Augusti anno 1530 habita.... (Augu- 
stae Vindelicorum, In officina Alexandri Weyssenhorn, 1530). 

46. Oratio reymi. in Christo patris d. Francisci comitis de Frangepanibus, archiepiscopi 
Colocen, et episcopi Agrien., oratoris regni Hungariae, ad caesarem, electores et principes 
Germaniae (Augustae Vindelicorum, Per Henricum Steyner, 1541). 

47. "Epistola ad Adrianum VI. Pont. Max.", in Hrvatski latinisti, I, p. 313. 
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might divide the spoils: the Holy Roman Emperor would recover Hungary 
and take Thrace; the French king would take Asia Minor; the English, Scots 
and Portuguese would divide up Egypt; the Spaniards would possess Africa; 
and the Italians would take over much of the Mediterranean coast and islands®. 
Students of more recent history will note a certain resemblance between this 
16th-century program and certain events in the 19th and 20th centuries with 
the decline and dissolution of the Ottoman Empire: Georgievich’s appeal was 
aimed not only at Christian charity but imperialist ambition. : 


7. 


Croatian Humanists wrote of the Ottoman invasion of their homeland 
not only in tracts, histories, travel accounts, and official memoranda and 
addresses, but in their poetry. Educated in classical Latin literature, these 
„Humanists prided themselves on being able to write Latin poetry in the style 
of the ancients. Аз with Italian writers of the Renaissance, some of the Croats 
also chose as a literary theme the encounter between Christendom and Islam. 

Georgius Sisgoreus Sibenicensis (Juraj SiZgoric, ca. 1420-1509), a native 
. of Šibenik, a graduate of Padua, a canon of his native city’s beautiful cathedral, 
- js best known for his Latin poetry. In his collection of elegies and lyric poems, 
published in Venice in 1477, several poems express his anguish over the afflic- 
tions visited upon his homeland by Ottoman incursions*®. His elegy on the death 
of his two brothers points out that one of them died at the age of twenty from 
.wounds received while “fighting for his fatherland and for his hearth"59, Sis- 
goreus's elegy on the devastation of the plain of Sibenik is a bitter lament 
over the destruction brought to his region and to Christendom by the Turks, 
whom he calls an accursed and faithless race detested in all the earth. The poem 
gives a vivid description of the fighting around his city and how the invaders 
took away their captives as slaves?!, 

We have already referred to the anti-Ottoman Latin oratory of Andro- 


48. Exhortatoria contra Turcas Ad illustrissimum principem Maximilianum archiducem 

Austriae (Antverpiae, Cura et impendio Bartholomaei Georgievits, typ. Eg. Copenii 1545). 
"We are citing a later edition: Exhortatio contra Turcas Bartholomaei Georgieviz in the third 

volume, Liber Tertius, De Rebus Turcicis, ex Bartholomael Georgieuiz Peregrini Hierosoly- 
mitani Epitome desumptus of Chronicorum Turcicorum of D. Philip Lonicer (Francofurti ad 
Moenum; S. Feyerabent, 1578), p. 112v. 

49. Elegiarum et carminum libri tres (Venetiis 1477). 

50. "Elegia de duorum obitu fratrum", in Hrvatski latinisti, I, p. 124. 

51. “Elegia de Sibenicensis agri vastatione", in ibid., pp. 139-143. 
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nicus; however, he was also the author of a heroic poem called A Player to 
Almighty God against ‘the Turks, the Common Enemy of Christians®*, In 264 
lines of heroic Latin verse the author presented a catalog of the lands conquered 
by the Ottoman Turks, all given with their ancient classical names as befits 
Humanist writing, and a pathetic description of the sorrows which Ottoman 
arms have inflicted. Andronicus wrote and published the poem in 1518, at 
the same time as his oration before Emperor Maximilian and the Imperial 
Diet in Augsburg. 

Marulus wrote not only in Latin but in his Croatian mother tongue. 
Among his works in the vernacular there is also a Prayer against the Turks 
as well as a Lament by the City of Jerusalem under Moslem rule which the 
Croatian literary historian Mihovil Kombol has characterized, along with 
Marulus’s letter to Pope Adrian VI, as the beginnings of the whole genre of 
Croatian patriotic poetry directed against the Turks. Marulus’s two great 
epic poems, one in Latin and the other in Croatian, both have the same theme: 
the triumph of the oppressed and just over the tyrannical and unjust. His 
Latin epic Davidias has as its hero the young David who slew Goliath. His 
Croatian epic The History of the Holy Widow Judith has as its heroine another 
Old Testament figure, Judith, who slew the dread Assyrian general Holo- 
fernes in defense of her threatened Jewish people. Both of these religious 
poems are moralistic and allegorical, and no doubt their theme was a reflection 
of the contest between the Christendom of Southeastern Europe and Ottoman 
Islam®*, While the Croatian poem was meant to give courage to the embettled 
Croats, the Latin poem Davidias, which Marulus dedicated to Cardinal Dome- 
nico Grimani, Patriarch of Aquileia, was, in the spirit of Marulus’s letter to 
Pope Adrian VI, a token cry for help addressed to the West. 


52. F. A. Tranquilli Parthenil Dalmatae contra Thurcas Communes Christianorum Hostes 
ad Deum Optimum Maximum Oratio. The edition used here is in Ulrich! Hutteni Equitis 
Germani Opera, edited by Eduardus Böcking, Vol. V (Leipzig, 1861), pp. 205-236. 

53. Molitva suprotiva Turkom and Tuzenje grada Hjerozolima; see Mihovil Kombol, 
Povijest hrvatske knjizevnosti do narodnog preporoda, 2nd ed. (Zagreb: Matica Hrvatska, 
1961), p. 89. 

54. Marko Marulié, Davidias, ed. by Josip Badalié, Stari pisci hrvatski, Knjiga 31 (Zagreb: 
Jugoslavenska Akademija Znanosti i Umjetnosti, 1954). Also M. Maruli Davidias libri XIV, 
ed. by Miroslav Marcovich, Publicaciones de la Direccion de Cultura de la Universidad de 
los Andes (Merida, Venezuela, 1957). 

55. Istorija svete udovice Judit и versih hrvacki složena (Venice, 1521). See Kombol, 
op. cit., р. 89. 

56. Josip Badalié, “Maruliéeva Davidijada”, in Marko Marulić, Davidias, ed. by Josip 
Badalié, р. 39. 
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The poet Ludovicus Pascalis (Ludovik Paskalié, Paschale, ca. 1500-1551) 
of Kotor had a very personal encounter with the forces of Islam in his youth, 
as a captive ofthe Berber pirates of North Africa. A graduate of the University, 
of Padua and a Venetian officer on Crete, he wrote poetry in both Italian 
and Latin. His excellent Latin poems, published in Venice after his death in 
1551, include various occasional poems on current events dealing with the 
West’s encounter with the Ottoman Turks such as the naval victories of Andrea 
Dorio and the campaigns of Emperor Charles V against the forces of Süley- 
man II, the expedition to Tunis, the battles with Haireddin Barbarossa in the 
author’s Bay of Kotor, and also the author’s appeals to the West to unite, 
against the Ottoman- Turks". 


= 8. 


_ Perhaps these examples of the writings of the Croatian Humanists in 
the 15th and 16th centuries will suffice to show that the confrontation of their 
nation and religion with the Ottoman Turks was a very important theme. 
Though these writings differed in genre and circumstances, nevertheless 
certain common patterns emerge. 

Most of the writers vividly portray the Ottoman invaders as the bearers 
of death, destruction and degradation. In his letter to Pope Adrian VI Marulus 
speaks of the ruin of monasteries, the rape of maidens, the abduction of boys 
who are then circumcised and turned into Moslems, and the desecration of 
churches. Bishop Niger tells not only of the enslavement of maidens and boys, 
but of “vices that shun a name” and of atrocities committed even against babes 
in arms. Verantius included in the account of his journey from Budapest 
to Adrianople in 1533 a detailed description of an Ottoman slave caravan in 
northern Serbia. Georgievich’s whole work On the Affliction of Captives and 
Christian Tributaries Living under the Turks is a painfully detailed description, 
in eighteen chapters, of how Christian captives and subject peoples were treated, 
or rather mistreated, by their Ottoman captors, according to the various roles 
and tasks assigned to them. Andronicus included similar descriptions in his 
Prayer to Almighty God against the Turks. One could cite many more examples. 

Yet there is another side to the story. Many of these Croatian Humanist 
writers betrayed or openly admitted a certain respect for the Ottoman Turks. 
Even Georgievich, with all his bitterness,-described an Ottoman society that 
was well ordered, that took its religion seriously, that encouraged education 


^ 57, Kruno Krstić, “Paskvali, Ludovik”, Enciklopedija Jugoslavije, VI, p. 434. 
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and charity, whose soldiers were brave and disciplined, a society that valued 
personal cleanlines, that believed in meting out justice fairly, and so on. Indeed, 
he was not above making comparisons between certain Ottoman virtues and 
Christian vices, in order to put his European readers to shame and to inspire 
them to emulate the unity and vigor of the Ottoman Turks. Georgievich made 
a special point of praising the order and discipline of Ottoman military camps 
while disparaging the carousing and lechery to be found in Christian camps. 
The Turkish soldiers, he observed, left their vices at home; the Christian 
soldiers brought their vices with them. In his admonition to the Polish nobles, 
Andronicus observed that ancient Rome became supreme thanks to its accept- 
ance of excellence from whatever quarter, and he found that the Ottoman 
Turks were doing likewise. “They count not race but character”, he observed, 
“not origin but ability. Military discipline, honor and love itself has abandoned 
us for the Багбагіапз”58, In his address to the Germans, Andronicus even 
portrayed the Turks as a scourge of God sent to punish the Christian world 
for its immorality and disunity*?. Cepio’s account of the Venetian campaign 
against the Turks in 1474-77 does not hesitate to describe Venetian plunder, 
таре, and selling Turkish captives into slavery, while it does not vilify the 
Ottoman enemy. Indeed, one even finds that just as the Byzantine notable 
Lucas Notaras uttered the famous opinion, before the fall of Constantinople, 
“It is better to see in the city the power of the Turkish turban than that of 
the Latin tiara”®, so Verantius’s brother Mihovil (1507-ca. 1571) argues in an 
Address to the Men of Transylvania that it was better to submit to the Ottoman 
Turks than to run to the protection of a Habsburg®!. If Bishop Niger opposed 
the Turks, he also opposed Venetian rule. 

This, then, was the fate of Croatia in the 15th and 16th centuries, to be 
caught between a rising and disciplined Ottoman might from the east and a 
disunited and dissolute Christendom in the west. None felt the consequences 


58. Tranquilli Andronici Dalmatae. Ad Optimates Polonos admonitio. Cum praefatione 
Iacobi Gorscii... (Cracoviae, In officina Lazari... 1584), p. 32. Translated by Dr. Matt Hogan, 
in manuscript. 

59. Огайо Tranquilli Parthenii Andronici Dalmatae Contra Thurcas ad Germanos habita 
in Ulrichi Hutteni Equitis Germani Opera, ed. by Eduardus B’ocking, Vol. V (Leipzig, 
1861), especially pp. 222-223. Translated by Dr. Matt Hogan, in manuscript. 

60. Michael Ducas, Historia Byzantina, XXXVII, Bonn ed., р. 264, cited by A. A. Vasi- 
liev, History of the Byzantine Empire 324-1453 (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1952), p. 647. 

61. Огайо ad Vires Transilvanos; see Miroslav Kurelac, “Vrantié, Mihovil”, Enciklo- 
pedija Jugoslavije, VIII, pp. 535-536. 
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or expressed them more eloquently and poignantly than the Croatian Humanist 
writers of that troubled time. 
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М. BYRON RAIZIS 


THE GREEK POETS PRAISE “THE BRITANNIC MUSE”* 


Lord Byron’s personality, ardent philhellenism, and romantic poetry 
—in that order—have fascinated the Greek intelligentsia ever since the tur- 
bulent 1820s. The celebration of the sesquicentennial -of his death at Misso- 
longhi gave new impetus to the production of Byron-related publications 
in Greece in 1974, as the observance of the centennial of the same event had 
given back in 1924. There is, however, a marked difference in the nature of 
Greek Byroniana produced in and around 1924 and those of half a century 
later. - 

Editors, critics, and translators honoring Byron’s memory in 1974 concen- 
trated their efforts primarily on the publication of scholarly studies of his 
texts, biographical works, and literary translations of his major poems!. In 
the 1920s, however, tributes to Byron were paid primarily by creative artists 
who had composed elegant verse honoring the man and writer that Andreas 
Kalvos had once generously addressed as “The Britannic Muse”?. 

This cultural phenomenon may perhaps be attributed to two factors: 
the development of English scholarship in Greece after the end of the Second 
World War’; and the fact that contemporary Greek creative artists refrain 
from writing literature inspired by romantic or exotic personalities and events, 
and, like their colleagues in the Western World, are attracted to more socially 


* In lecture form this study was presented at the International Byron Seminar, in Mis- 
solonghi, Greece, on September 1, 1976. I wish to express here thanks and gratitude to Miss 
Voula Posantzi, Assistant in Modern Greek at the University of Athens; and to the veteran 
Neo-Hellenist and editor, Mr. George Valetas, whose help in locating many of the Greek 
Byroniana is greatly appreciated. All translations in this paper are mine. 

1. For instance whole issues of literary magazines, such as Nea Hestia (1127) and 
Aiolika Grammata (20), were dedicated to Lord Byron scholarship. Verse translations of 
some Byron texts were made by Lila Karanikola, Manfred (Athens, 1973), and Maria Kesisi, 
A. Bégowvos: Поппихд loya [Lord Byron’s Poetical Works] and Childe Harold (Athens, 
1974). A study was included in Demetrios Tournakis's ' EAArwoidtgar" Ayykoı лота! xol 
seloygdpo: [English Poets and Prose Writers Who Worshipped Greece] (Athens, 1974). 

2. CH Bpettavixi Mobo, Avgixd (Paris, 1826) 

3. The universities of Athens and Thessaloniki founded Departments of English in 
1951-2. Recent enrollment in English Studies exceeds 2,000 students. A number of graduates 
earned advanced degrees in U.S.A., Canada, and England. A few even became professors 
of English in English-speaking universities, 
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controversial, sophisticated, psychological, and esoteric issues and themes. 
Though competent dramatists and prose writers have contributed to 
Greek Byroniana‘, their share is meager by comparison to that of poets. The 
focus of this study will then be on the Greek poetic response to Byron’s 
personality, life, and work. To achieve this goal, I will survey and present 
chronologically the Byron-inspired Greek verse over one hundred years, 
and will attempt to evaluate it as a whole. In the process I will be discussing 
poems by Dionysios Solomos, Andreas Kalvos, Alexander Soutsos, Achilleus 
Paraschos, Philip Ioannou, Aristomenes Provelenghios, Yannis Vlachoyannis, 
Miltiades Malakasis, Kostas Karyotakis, John Gryparis, George Drosinis, 
George Athanas, Sotiris Skipis, Kostes Palamas, Anghelos Vlachos, John 
Polemis, Marinos Sigouros and a few others. Casual or minor references to 
Byron in verse on other topics and themes will only be mentioned en passant. 


* 


When Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Carlyle, Tennyson and other European 
intellectuals were shocked at the realization that Lord Byron—the celebrated 
poet and one of the “men of the century"—was no more’, the Greeks were 
shocked much more profoundly, for they knew that their greatest and most 
influential Western-European supporter and champion, and almost the only 
factor of unity and perseverance in the cause of their national emancipation, 
was gone for ever. Genuine sorrow overcame then courageous Greek warriors, 
patriotic statesmen, intellectuals, and artists who lived in the war-torn territo- 
ries of Greece, or in various European countries. 

The late British Byzantinologist and Neo-Hellenist, Sir Romilly Jenkins, 
reported that the young man who was then becoming the National Poet of 
Modern Greece, the Zantiot Count Dionysios Solomos (1798-1857), was 
with friends in Zante when the sad news of Byron’s death reached him. The 
idealistic patriot turned pale, experiencing a feeling of personal loss, extempo- 
rised a quatrain therein expressing his emotion, and left his company in mute 
griefs. That stanza— 


4. Alekos Lidorikis published a play Adgdog Bópo» (1934). Manolis Skouloudis did 
another “Н roaywôla tod A. Вбооуос [Lord Byron's Tragedy] (1964). Stephen Xenos wrote 
a short story, «О Bpertavikóc йстйр», and Demetrios Kambourogiou did another. This 
is only a partial list. Biographies and historical studies are numerous. See Nea Hestia, 1127 
(une, 1974) for bibliographical data. 

5, Emmanuel Kriaras, Jtovdorog Zolœmuôg (Athens: Hestia, 1969), р. 50. 

6. Romilly Jenkins, Dionysius Solomos (Cambridge University Press, 1940), p. 87. - 
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Asvßspıd, уй Alyo alive 
và Ktunig нё tò славі 
Тфра ciumoe kal KAtye 
els тоб Mräüpov тб кори 


Liberty, cease for a moment 
Striking hard with your sword; 
Now approach here to lament 
By the body of this noble lord’; 


— was the first poetic outburst inspired in a Greek by his admiration for Byron, 
and was soon to be followed by a similarly-inspired ode, composed by another 
Zantiot. 

In a matter of a few months in 1824 Solomos had committed to paper 
close to two hundred rhyming quatrains of his long “Lyrical Poem on the Death 
of Lord Byron". This early and eloquent tribute to the British poet was never 
published while Solomos was alive. Over the years, however, he worked on 
it again and again, revising and substituting new stanzas for old. This lyric 
later on became a very popular patriotic anthem when the musician Nicholas 
Mantzaros, a close friend of Solomos, composed for it a solemn and elegiac 
melody. Solomos’s Byron poem, in its final form, consists of one hundred 
and sixty-six quatrains which form seven groups unequal in length. A gen- 
eral idea of its “argument” and plot may be inferred from the following sum- 
mary: 

Quatrains 1-5 are the introduction. In it Liberty is asked to stop the 
fighting and lament Byron’s death. The British poet is then associated with 
the Suliot Greeks whom he nominally commanded, and with their previous 
heroic leader, Markos Botsaris, who had been killed in the war. Stanzas 
6-18 are a kind of appraisal of Byron as an artist, a liberal, and an idealist, 
In this passage Solomos grasps the opportunity to mention America as well 
and to call her the land of freedom. 

Quatrains 19-32 glorify Greek freedom, Byron, and the warriors, while 
the poet curses those who oppose it. Byron’s fame has moved ahead of him, 
and the various Greek parties wonder which one will attract the new ally. 
Byron’s choice is wise and symbolic: Missolonghi (stanzas 31-51). Solomos 
uses the supernatural element imaginatively in describing Byron’s welcoming 
by the war dead, headed by the Orthodox Patriarch whom the Turks had 


7. See tue Linos Politis edition of Dionysios Solomos’s Пойупха бруа, I [Poetical 
Works] (Athens: Ikaros, 1961), I, 101-32. 
8. «Elç то 0&vato тоб Adp5 Mrütpov—Tloinua Avpixd», 
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hanged in 1821. Byron then meditates, while watching Greece rejoice at his 
arrival, and feels pain for what their disunity has cost the brave warriors. 
The poet, acting as a political seer, warns his compatriots to avoid the trouble 
of Erinys, because they will wind up either under a foreign ruler or will be 
exterminated by the Moslems (quatrains 52-82). 

Stanzas 83-106 make up a long digression in which Solomos examines 
the historical decline of Greece, which he attributes to the results of discord, 
mentioning or alluding to historians and to Byron himself who had complained, 
in “The Isles of Greece” and in Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, about the deplor- 
able condition of contemporary Greeks. Solomos then castigates England 
as a haughty oppressor—a couple of years later he changed feelings—-praises 
Lord Byron for his liberalism, and moves on to the description of the most 
dramatic episode of the Suliot war against the tyrant Ali Pasha—the suicide 
of the Suliot women at the Zalongo cliff. In stanzas 107-133 we see Byron 
spending the night by the graves of two war heroes, Markos Botsaris and Ky- 
riakoulis Mavromichalis, and thinking about the future. His pilgrimage. to 
the hallowed ground of Greece inspires him to fight for her. He also thinks 
of Aeschylos and Sophocles as fighters for freedom, and of children inspired 
to fight under the influence of patriotic songs. Byron then remembers his 
daughter in England, asking him to return home to her mother as a respected 
war hero. Вие ship sailing home carries only his dead body. 

Quatrains 134-160 echo the lament of Greece for Byron, whom Solomos 
imagines as having visions of Liberty and of his child, like Napoleon while 
dying. The poet then contrasts to- the sympathy of Byron and of Napoleon 
—who had once expressed the desire to become the liberator of Hellas—the 
pettiness of some Frenchmen in Smyrna who had rejoiced when the Greek 
island Psara was conquered and rased. Alas, these men are alive, but Byron 
is in Hades. 

The last group of stanzas, 161-166, describes the ghosts of the war dead 
welcoming Byron among them and asking him questions about their beloved 
country. Byron observes their wounds and their suppliant faces, feels great 
empathy, and urges them to achieve freedom and glory by forgetting their 
petty differences. 

As the reader can see, Solomos's several digressions into relevant topics 
and themes (Freedom, Greece, discord, moral issues etc.) at times make the 
poem seem poorly organized and without proper focus. The truth is, of course, 
that a poem of such length, and with so many specific allusions, is bound to 
tax the patience and comprehension of many a careless reader. Lord Byron, 
however, is directly mentioned in the following numerous stanzas: 6, 12-19, 
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30-38, 45-49, 58-61, 81-82, 96-97, 106, 109-120, 125-143, and 161-166. The 
most interesting of these melodious trochaic tetrametres, alternating with 
seven-syllable lines, have been rendered into English by me as follows: 


6. 'Avaüpágnks ó Yevvaloc 
Ухбу dppatov тйу KAavyü 
Тобтоу Eunvevoe, бутас véoc, 
Mid 086 neinsuch. 


12. Phe, Mrälpov, тоб Хадобоє, 
“Осес ВА&тєтс биорф1ё' 
Kai 'ketóq, rob ёкруф@үро1кобсє 
"Avtaröxpıon pi’ абтёс, 


13. Bávetat, тё Tpayovdder 
М" Eva xetlo dppovixd, 
Kai tà ráðn Eror coU "yıdeı, 
Поў трауоббі nA&ov "ynAó. 


45. Ххйу'ЕМаба xapokónt 
Tati 'Exetvov, лоб Intel, 
Brénet vipyeta, kai ol tenor 
По? À скЛавід каталатеї, 


81. Kai тобу pdvate: «Pevyitre 
` To’ ’Epwvöas tiv трікорійб: 
"О! ті каметє; Поб site; 
Iw ферӯђте sipnvixdl» 


106. Tiati, @Миоуо! yupiLovtag 
To’ nöpe 6 Mrälpov сковраетобс; 
*Eyvpsbave бакрббоутає 
Tov тА&оу Бубобо йл’ adtots. 


115. ПЕс роо, "Амбреїє, ті релетобув 
Ot увумаїої cov otoxaouoi, 
IIod roAindpa àpyoropobve 
БЇ тоб Марко» tiv Tapi; 


131. «Капе "Воф pè tiv pntépa 
T") yYAvkei& поо và vobi: 
"Бла yAtyopa, ratépa, 
*OXn fj "Ауума сё Kaptepet» 


134. Поіёс &Muovovi phic diver 
Міду dpyî тартүүорїйс; 


165. 


166. 


12. 


13. 


45. 


81. 


106. 


115. 
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"An’ абтду бё 08 уй peivn 
Mite À otéxtn tov pè ріс 


"Kaûc osPdopia лроҳорфутас 
Kat uè ávíjcvxsc нат1ёс, 

Та xpoodnata коифутас, 
Kai xottóvtag tig пАтубс: 


«Н Aryovoia katatpéxet 

Tüv ‘Edsa Av уіктей, 

MA TON КОХМО HOY МАЎ EXHI, 
T буонё cus Бау |.» | 


Valiant Byron was raised 
Amid clanging arms in use; 
While still young he was graced 
By the one melodic Muse. 


“Sing, oh Byron”, she cried, 
“All the beauties you can see!” 
And readily he replied, 

Having heard her honest plea. 


In response ho sang sweetly 

In his most melodious rime, 
Human passions touching deeply 
With his poems most sublime. 


In Greece now people rejoice, 
For the Man she was secking 
Is seen coming, and his voice 
Like a war drum is beating. 


Byron to them did declare: 

“Quit Erinys, side with Greece! 
What are you doing? Where? 
Let among you all be peace!” 


Alas! Why Byron returning 

Found these brave men crestfallen? 
Weeping they were and yearning: 
Their most glorious man had fallen. 


Tell me, valiant, what direction 
Do your daring thoughts crave, 
While for long, with discretion, 
Linger by Markos’s grave? 
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131. “God, make him our home to find 
And live with my dearest mother; 
Come quickly father, be kind, 
England awaits none other.” 


134. Alas! Who will ever give us 
A little early consolation? 
Byron won’t remain among us, 
Nor his ashes for protection. 


165. Byron full of respect paces 
And looks restlessly with care, 
At the wounds and at the faces, 
Thus addressing those there: 


166. “Discord in Greece again reigns, 
If the two of them you can sever, 
BY THE WORLD THAT ALL CONTAINS 
Your name shall live forever!” 


Greek critics, in general, praised this poem?. Instances of adverse criti- 
cism, however, tend to concentrate on weaknesses in Solomos's diction, 
careless overall organisation, too numerous allusions and echoes of works 
by Milton, Gray, Byron, plus the sentimental—almost- pathetic—mention of 
the poet's little daughter, Ada. Solomos, at any rate, was writing a verse eulogy, 
and in it he had to show familiarity with the life and achievement of the de- 
ceased English bard. The fact that he chose to mention little Augusta waiting 
for her father back home, brings an aura of domesticity to a poem which 
otherwise might have turned into a cold and rhetorical apostrophe uttered 
from too great a distance. Similarly, the references to Greek and English men 
and women of heroic behaviour—Botsaris, the other heroes, the Suliot women 
at Zalongo, and the Bard of Thomas Gray facing the Conway river—are in 
harmony with Solomos's intention of presenting Lord Byron as a champion 
of freedom—a hero who, like Solomos himself, had fought for Greece's 
independence wielding the same weapon, his pen!?. 


9.Some philologists and pedants made much of Solomos's hand-written critical comments 
on the manuscript of his own poem (e.g., “skatä”, *óxo", "xanapláse" etc.) and proclaim 
the poem bad. We know, however, that the perfectionist Solomos was notoriously insecure 
and unduly severe with his own compositions. If he had thought this poem to be bad, So- 
lomos would not have saved its text until his death, nor would he have given it to musician 
N. Mantzaros to compose music for it in the 1840s. For Solomos's comments see the L. 
Politis edition, I, 342-4. 

10. M. Byron Raizis, Dionysios Solomos (New York: Twayne, 1972), pp. 77-8. 
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The other Greek poet and -scholar from the Ionian Islands, Andreas 
Kalvos (1792-1869), was even farther away from Missolonghi and Greece's 
embattled soil. He had been in Geneva, Switzerland, from 1822 to 1826, having 
been deported from Italy (on account of his republicanism and alleged contacts 
with the Carbonari) one month after the outbreak of the Greek Revolution 
in March 182111, 

Far from his country, and unable to travel to Greece and join the revol- 
utionary forces—for political and other reasons which also probably prevent- 
ed Solomos from becoming a soldier!?—the young Kalvos must have composed 
his ode to Byron during his stay in Geneva. In that city of democratic traditions 
The Lyre, his first collection of ten idealistic odes, was published in 1824. 
There, removed from the influence of contemporary was songs and hymns 
composed in demotic (vernacular) Greek, Kalvos was inspired by the same 
epic events, although his poetic medium, style, and manner were influenced 
by his own classical Greek scholarship and the rather artificial neo-classic 
eloquence and technique of most contemporary European writers and phil- 
hellenes. 

It is not known whether these two Zantiot contemporaries had ever met, 
or had read each other's patriotic poems. It is not likely that they had for their 
poems are diametrically different in verbal expression, tone, and structure. 
Solomos's poetry followed the tradition of the Greek popular balladry, with 
modifications stemming from his training in liberal Italy and his absorption 
of the principles of the European Enlightenment. Kalvos's poetic effusion was, 
in a sense, an honest attempt at resuscitation of Pindar's classic grandeur”, 
The first wrote in the living language of the people, not unlike Wordsworth. 
The second wrote in the elevated and almost bombastic language of pedantic 
Scholars. Yet Kalvos's poetic genius helped him to overcome the barriers 
imposed by his linguistic predilection, and secured for him a place in the poetic 
Pantheon of Modern Greece. 

Kalvos's ode to Byron, "The Britannic Muse", was included in Lyrics, 
his second and last book of Greek verse, published in Paris (1826). This collec- 
tion was accompanied by a French translation (by Pierre de Cesnay) and poems 
of Athanasios Christopoulos. Thus, the Lyrics attracted the attention of many 


11. Bertrand Bouvier, “Calvos in Geneva”, Modern Greek Writers, ed. by E. Keeley and 
P. Bien (Princeton University Press, 1972), p. 72. 

12. Raizis, pp. 27-8. Also, M. Meraklis, *А»до&а KáAfov ’Qdés, ‘Epurveurixr " Exóoan 
[Andreas Kalvos's Odes: Interpretive Edition] (Athens: Hestia, n.d.), pp. 24-7; and G. Zoras, 
«Ауёрёас̧ KáXBoc», Nea Hestia, vol. 68 (Sept., 1960), 42-3. 

13. G. Panthier, Helléniennes (Paris: F. M, Maurice, 1825), pp. 29-30. 
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pro-Greek reviewers in Europe. In Greece herself, however, they were largely 
ignored by. Kalvos’s compatriots and the immediately following generations". 
Only as late as the 1880s and the 1920s was his work “discovered” and properly 
appreciated by larger numbers of Greek critics and readers!5, There is no doubt, 
though, that “The Britannic Muse” must have been written very soon after 
the event of Byron’s death in April 1824. But unlike Solomos’s poetry, which 
was “on the lips of all people” long before his death in 185718, Kalvos’s quasi- 
neoclassic verse did not become part of the popular Greek culture!”, 

This ode to Byron consists of twenty-six five-line unrhyming stanzas of 
four seven-syllable lines, plus one with five syllables, as Kalvos explains in 
his “End Note” (Episemeiosis). The first seven quintets dwell on the image of 
a sailor sailing away. The poet perhaps identifies with this sailor, since, like 
him, he is far from home and experiences similar emotions.Kalvos then addres- 
ses Byron directly. At this point one must appreciate the poet’s logical transi- 
tion from his nameless mariner to Lord Byron,“The Pilgrim of Eternity” as John 
Drinkwater aptly called him, for Byron was often involved in sea travel: 


8. "О Bópov, Ф Beoréoiôdv 
пувбра тФу Bpetraviôæv, 
тёкуоу Моьсбу kal plie 
@до1рв тїї "EAXGBOG 

колЛіствфбуоо! 


8. Oh Byron, exquisite spirit, 
Offspring of the Britannic 
Muses and unfortunate 
Friend of glorious 

Greecel 


. 14. Zoras, p. 45. 

15. Kostes Palamas published his well-known essay on Kalvosin Тёлобта xgırixd [The 
First Critical Works] in 1888, and included а poem onhimis his "Jauflot xal * Avánaiavot 
[lambs and Anapaests] (1897), The poets S. Skipis, К. Karyotakis, A. Sikelianos, К. Pasa- 
yannis, and G. Theotokas started composing lyrics praising Kalvos in the 1920s. By the 1950s 
his works were taught in universities and schools in Greece. 3 

16. Jenkins, p. 53. 

17. Kalvos's straddling posture between the neoclassic and the romantic tempers is 
lucidly explained by Philip Sherrard: “In other words, the climate of Kalvos’ inner world 
was closer to that of the Romantic poets than it was to that of the eighteenth-century poets 
in whose idiom and according to whose values he was trying to write his poetry". In “Andreas 
Kalvos and the Eighteenth-Ceritury Ethos”, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, I, 1 
(1975), 189. z 

18. Cf Joha Drinkwater, The Pilgrim of Eternity; Byron—A Conflict (New York: D.H. 
Doran, 1925). 
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Stanzas 9-13 describe and praise the English poet in solemn and elevated 
tones, and express the universal sorrow over his death. Quintets 14-18 refer 
to the admiration that the Greeks and the civilized nations had for the deceased 
poet, and extol his everlasting fame. Stanzas 19 and 20 bring Byron and Greece 
together: 


19. Xè я ‘EAAG євбүуфдшу, 
ds Фідом neyaAówvoxov 
Intel và otepavbon 
de napnyopnthy tnc, 

фс ebepyétny. 


20. Enkdoov, & Bópov... pire, 
спкфсоо... Aûfe, à péya, 
Adße tò ббром, 6nvnoov 
тоб Zravpod тобс OpidyPovg 

Kal тї `БАЛАабос. 


19. Greece in gratitude 
Is seeking to crown you 
As a noble friend 
As her comforter, 
Her benefactor. 


20. Rise, oh dear Byron, 
Rise, oh great man, 
Accept this gift, and praise 
The triumph of the Cross 
And of Greece. 


The stanzas that follow again express sorrow, since the poet cannot rise. 
The emotional pitch, however, is carefully controlled and does not exceed 
the limits of Kalvos’s classic sense of decorum. Quintet 22 compares the young 
lord-to a flower, to a Шу; This simile may be indicative of Kalvos’s idealization 
of Byron whom he seems to consider as a basically “innocent” and “im- 
maculate” being—a notion that most Greeks entertain to this day: 


22. "O Bópov кеїтол фс кріуос 
бло tò Bapd к@йлнна 
д0Має уоктӧс fi alóvioc, 
Ф Aben! tov Éoxérace 

polpa Bavaro». 
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22. Byron lies like a lily 
Under the heavy cover 
Of a miserable night. Oh sorrow, 
The eternal fate of death 
Has hidden him. 


The remaining four stanzas are rather didactic, as were several in Solomos’s 
composition. Kalvos concludes his elegiac lyric stating that man’s sorrow 
finds relief in lamentation, and that examples like Byron’s deeds and death 
guide mankind to high aspirations!?. 

ж ж 


Lord Byron’s death inspired some Greek poetesses as well. Angelica 
Palli published her six puristic rhyming quatrains in the Ephemeris ton Athenon 
(1824). In the technically correct lines of “To the Death of Lord Byron” 
Palli refers to Tyrtaios and Mount Parnassos. The fifth stanza of her threnody 
voices the opinion that Byron belongs to, and should be buried in, Greece: 


*BAXác! "Ебу тб сіна tov fj "Aryàia 
Nà pép” elc pviipa Intel латрікбу, 
Elré, & Movodiv pntépa yAvxeta, 
«Еїмал téxvov pov è viòg tóv Моосфу!» 


Greece! If to a paternal grave 
England his body seeks to bring, 

Say you, who birth to Muses gave, 
“He is my son, the Muses’ offspring!” 


From a letter of Adamantios Koraes to Iakovos Rotas mentioning this 
poem, we learn that the poetess was “Angelica Bartoloméo, née Palli” and 
resided in Italy at that time®™. 

In an erudite essay of his Robin Fletcher, soon after mentioning Palli, 
writes that, “Probably it was also from outside Greece that Thomas Moore 
received at about the same time a modern Greek song upon Byron’s death 
(with music), ‘Ode to Lord Byron'". He then adds—quoting the Irish poet— 


19. An admirer of Kalvos, Robin Fletcher, writes about this ode: “The best of the comme- 
morative poems [on Byron] comes from the Greek who had been with [Ugo] Foscolo in 
England” that is, Kalvos. See R. Fletcher, “Byron in Nineteenth-Century Greek Literature”, 
The Struggle for Greek Independence: Essays to Mark the 150th Anniversary of the Greek War 
of Independence, ed. by Richard Clogg (London: The MacMillan Press, 1973), p. 237. 

20. See, George Valetas, ed., Kogaÿç (Athens, 1965), П, ii, 407; as cited by К. Fletcher, 
p. 236. 
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that Moore and Hallam had translated the words between them and found 
them unimpressive?!, 

Mention of a poem on Byron’s death, written by a Greek lady, which 
was published in Hellenika Chronika (14 December 1824), is also made by 
Mr. Fletcher. Though this lyric was written by “a girl born far from Greece 
and brought up in another nation’s language”, it cannot be the one that Palli 
had written because, unlike Palli’s, it associated Byron’s death with that of 
Markos Botsaris—as Solomos had done*?. Assuming that the Hellenika 
Chronika poem is the same as the one sent to Moore, we have at least two Greek 
lyrics by women honoring Byron’s memory. If our assumption is wrong—we do 
not have the text of the poem sent.to Moore—then probably three Greek 
ladies lemented Byron’s passing away in 1824. 

Mr. Fletcher also made the following correct observation about the 
Greek lyrics inspired by Byron’s death: they seem to echo the tone, details, 
and points that Spyridon Trikoupis was the first to establish in his prose 
eulogy of Byron, printed in the Hellenika Chronika on April 7, 182438, Indeed, 
much nationalistic and idealistic poetry in the Romantic Age was inspired 
by oratory, public addresses, and political editorials. The pro-Greek poems 
of the American philhellenes of the 1820s were often based on the wording 
of the declaration of Greek Independence by the Messenian Senate (1821), 
on the proclamation of Prince Alexander Ypsilanti, and on other such texts 
of noble intent and public purport™. 

A generation after Byron’s death, which had inspired these memorial 
pieces, Greek intellectuals started writing commemorative lyrics about the 
philhellenic Englishman and his importance to them and to Greece. This 
second wave of Greek Byroniana differs from the funereal pieces—to name 
them so—in that emotion in it is more subdued, and the expression of sorrow 
is replaced by a proud declaration of unqualified admiration. Moreover, 
poets of the second wave seem to be more familiar with Byron’s achievements, 
and allusions to his works and deeds are less superficial; often they are accom- 
panied by specific details. 


21. Fletcher, p. 237; Thomas Moore’s diary entry for 30 December 1824, in Memoirs, 
Journal and Correspondence of Thomas Moore (London, 1853), p. 264. 
` 22. Fletcher, р. 237. 

23. Ibid., pp. 232-3. 

24. See, М. В. Raizis and A. Papas, American Poets and the Greek Revolution, 1821- 
1828: A Study in Byronic Philhellenism (Thessaloniki: Institute for Balkan Studies, 1972); 
and M. B. Raizis and A. Papas, eds., Greek Revolution and the American Muse: A Collection 
of Philhellenic Poetry, 1821-1828 : (Thessaloniki: Institute for Balkan Studies, 1973), passim. 
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John Karasoutsas (1824-73), a competent and gifted poet who is now 
forgotten on account of his use of the strict or archaic katharevousa, was 
inspired a meditative lyric while musing at the ruins of the Capucine Convent 
by the Lysicrates monument, at the foothill of the Acropolis of Athens, where 
the young Byron had spent several months during his first visit to Greece. 
The fourteen sestets (rhyming a,a,b,c,c,b) of Karasoutsas’s “The Capucine 
Convent by the Lysicrates Monument, or Stanzas to Byron” constitute a 
profoundly thought-out and carefully executed composition. The sight of the 
ruins of the old shrine triggers the poet’s memory to recall the “immortal 
Muse” that once had dwelled within its now broken walls. In other words, 
Karasoutsas begins his contemplation in true romantic*:perhaps even Words- 
worthian—fashion. To the ephemeral quality of the building the poet juxta- 
poses the everlasting fame of the British Bard. The poem abounds in allusions 
to Phoebus, Pallas Athene, Thrasyboulus, Greece, Missolonghi, Sappho, 

- England etc, The fifth stanza—alluding to Byron’s indignation at the servility 
of the prerevolutionary Greeks—shows that Karasoutsas knew, or was aware 
of, the contents of Byron poems like “The Isles of Greece”, Childe Harold 
etc. The concluding sestet implies that time has not brought oblivion to the 
Bard. On the contrary, the lapse of time has improved the quality and impact 
of his voice: 


Tfi; торлобгістс̧ &n8óvoc 
péet удюкбтерос © otóvoc, 
вӧстрофотёра À povi ттс. 
"And ӧвіуду б' dotpéov náOoc 
elg тоб "Окедуоб то Вадос 
éxpberat 6 napyaplınc®. 

A blinded nightingale’s sigh 
more melodiously flows by, 
its voice supple and more agile. 
From a shell’s fervor to create 
in Oceanic depths so great 

a pearl is born in a while. 


| The nightingale-and pearl metaphors aptly attest to John Karasoutsas’s 
skill and taste as a lyricist. 
Around the middle of the century, Anghelos Vlachos (1838-1920)— 


25. "Imévvov Карасобтсо, «H rapa tò pvnpefov тоб Avoixpétoug Movi, tiv Kanov- 
xivov, À Zxpoqat elc tov Bópovo», Поийукаї тоб ГӨ” alóva. NeoëAAnviki Вівдлобйки, 
ёр. 12, ed. by C. Th. Dimaras (Athens: Aetos, 1954), pp. 143-4. 


18 
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scholar, journalist, and statesman— wrote his two-stanza “Apostrophe to By- 
ron” (1858), in the purist language of officialdom. Its six-line stanzas (rhyming 
a,a,b,c,c,b) do not differ much from Karasoutsas’s versification. The content, 
however, is but a pompous address to “the sun of our new poetic age”, who 
had excelled as a sword-bearing freedom martyr as well as a follower of Cleio 
and Erato, the mythic Muses. Vlachos then dedicates his humble poetic effu- 
sion to Byron’s “Temple of Fame”, thus associating his talent to the immortal- 
ity of the Briton: 


"Av xadoviiv т’ ävéünua крібії map’ dAAwv стеїроу, 
slg tov vaóv тою nAnv буф tò Avapıd, à Вору 
àv єїцартаї và цараудії, ©! xüv йс papav0? £xet?*. 


If the offering of beauties is judged by others vain, 
in spite of them, Byron, I'll hang it in your fane; 
if its fate is to wither, then let it wither there. 


The foremost purist of the *Old Athenian School" of poetry, Alexander 
Soutsos (1803-63), composed his rhyming couplets of his eloquent apostrophe 
"To Byron", much earlier than the other mid-nineteenth-century poets. 
Soutsos had also alluded briefly to Byron in a passage of "England", which 
was included in his Poetic Memoirs of the Eastern War (1854)77, a kind of 
equivalent to John Dryden's poems on "affairs of state", and Byron's socio- 
political satires like “Carmen Seculare and Annus Haud Mirabilis". Soutsos's 
. piece begins 


Кабіс тоб йуатёААоутос TAlov tov tov Siorov 
ó Tlépons npooevxönevog рё Supa ВАётет Өрћскоу, 
xpòs сё ô vols ov otpégerat, b Mrätpov, & vég 
тїс Adavarov nóXnc pas &ðávate Tuptats! 


Аз to the orb of his sun that rises bright 

the Perslan in prayer fixes his worshipful sight, 
so my mind turns to you Byron, to you new bard 
undying Tyrtaios of our undying struggle that's hard. 


26. Anghelos Vlachos, «Просффутатс», Houjuata Avgixd [Lyrical (Poems] (Athens 
Perri Bros., 1875), p. 13. 

27. «Elç tov Вбрама», «'AvyXlo», ’Anournuovssuara Iloumrixd тоб ' AvazoAuo Io- 
Aéuov "AkeE@vôpov Zoûtoov "Ала»та [Complete Works] ed. by N. Kountromichalis (Athens 
1963), p. 440. 
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Soutsos then mentions Byron’s rejection of the classic rules of composi- 
tion and his opening of new horizons in the art of poetry. Like many Greeks, 
Soutsos ignores the satirical and humorous veins in Byron’s work and charac- 
terises his Muse as funereal and melancholic: 


fi Мобса cov ёё névOuroc kal peyadeiov тбсоо 
Oyovetat de пораріс ёлі тоб uvhuatés cov. 


Your Muse is mournful, your sublime lament 
lofty like a pyramid rises on your monument. 


After this grandiose metaphor of the pyramid, Soutsos likens Byrons’ 
greatness to that of Napoleon, and concludes the poem in his easily heroic 
and patriotic rhetoric: 


oios This nothoems xai od ó Nanodéov 


то GyaApa cov Éotnoes énávo tæv тролаїву, 
кі? Ent тоб OptapBebovtog EAAnvixod &aqove 


TOV TAMOV GOD ovvhvooss рё fiudémv tápovç. 


Thus also you in poetry Napoleon victorious 
your statue have erected on feats most glorious, 
and on the triumphant and sacred Greek ground 
your own tomb with those of demigods have bound. 


The use of sculpture and monument imagery in these nationalistic lines 
is quite appropriate since Soutsos’s purpose was to suggest Byron’s ever- 
lasting fame, durable as the marble masterpieces of antiquity. However, the 
erection of statues and monuments honoring Byron at Missolonghi (1881) 
and in Athens (1896) inspired—apart from heated controversies among art 
critics—several poets and poetasters who wrote “occasional pieces” commem- 
orating those events. 

The unveiling of Byron’s statue at Missolonghi was hailed by the popular 
versifier Achilleus Paraschos. His “The Phoenix at Missolonghi”™ was writ- 
ten in competent demotic. Its versification, imagery, and references to melan- 
choly and sorrow, however, hardly add any new breath, or poetic feeling, to 
what Soutsos had achieved half a century earlier in katharevousa. Its final lines 
sound like a variation of the purist poet’s themes (heroism, liberalism, poetic 
uniqueness) and manner of expression: 


28. «О (botvi £v MecoAoyyip», Nea Hestia, 1127, р. 934. 
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Кал th Abpa nod xavsic dtv Emaoev ёкӧџа! 
Tig Aevrepuis тб йбрісра, тїс Sapvng тб AovAoddı" 
кас тђу йфвартт карбій, тб лікрарёуо otéua, 
тої ЕРуайє тб otsvayuò pati рё тб vpayoóbt 
кала) тй рата лобкАєтсам tà Saxpvea kt бут нуйна, 
тб борорбуо rékayos uà tò donuévio кбра! 


Welcome lyre that untouched by man you have remained! 
The breath of freedom, fragrant laurel tres in bloom; 
Welcome, you undying heart, bitter mouth enflamed, 
Breathing a song together with sighs of gloom; 
Welcome, you eyes shut by tears, not by the grave, 

The open sea in turbulence with its silver wavel 


Similarly, the unveiling of the impressive Byron and Hellas monument 


at the edge ofthe Zappeion park in Athens (1896) caused a number of versifiers 
and poetasters to compose hortatory and stylised pieces addressed to the 
English poet or his marble effigy. Though practically all of them were written 
in katharevousa, or even in classical Greek, the only one deserving to be called 
a poem by today’s standards was composed in vivid demotic by the prose 
writer and historian Yannis Vlachoyannis. The rhyming couplets of his 1угїс, 
“Byron’s Statue"??, are superior—at any rate in terms of diction, technique, 
and dramatic impact—to the verse of Paraschos who was, in his time, a 
professional and fashionable poet. A few lines from the beginning and conclu- 
sion of Vlachoyannis’s poem will help the reader decide for himself: 


"О, просуарос кої вс” Expalsv © тблос уй Bpovi cov! 
‘Opate, và ратк yópiog xt 188¢ кі ауабон1\тоо” 

умард то réLayo кі À ҮЙ тауёнорфт yıd céva, 

dà orslAouv Spa tpatixà оті 16510 cov otpopéva, 


+ эозоз 9 c9 * э э 9 9 9 à а 3 c9 э cs 9 а ө 55 ? 9 9 э э * 


o9 9 9 9 € 9 c9 з 9 9 » а э ө * * а з 9 4 а э э э i$ э + 


Iloió @кбда обрамо péyepa коі nord хара fig хАботс 
хобеїс, \уохт йуеробартп, yıd лйута у" букадласвіє; 


Oh how joyful this land called you to be your throne! 
Handsome, your eyes turn look and recall alone; 

the languid ocean and the land of beauty for you yearning, 
will spread gifts by your feet for love in them is burning, 


++ + n o а ч m а à s 9 c а 9 o. c ө э э е ө е э ө n ж 


What more celestial charm and what nature’s joy 
you crave, soul of storm, to hold forever to enjoy? 


29. «Tò &yadya тоб Млаїроу», Ibid., pp. 1017-8. 
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The only poem in stony, rigid katharevousa composed for that event, 
which has survived oblivion, was written by Professor Christopher Samartzides 
of the Great School of the Nation (“Н MeyéAn тоб Tévovg Уход), who had 
come from Turkey to recite it at the unveiling. King George I of the Hellenes, 
who was present at the ceremonies, had no patience with the poetic effusions 
of his enthused subjects—long speeches by politicians were adequate for the 
occasion—so, at his request, his majesty and the audience were spared. Samar- 
tzides’s lines, however, were published the following day (20 February 1896) 
in Hestia®°, Its first stanza reads: 


Adv dpavifer ёүаббу аубрФу thy pviunv АЛӨт, 
&raunvibovoiv афтбу tv бббам kal of Aldor, 
uwnueta, стбАої pbéyyovrat, Aadofct kal of тафої, 
tv ofg Фбартду repiBAnua nvevuétov катетбфт. 
Kai тобто tò нарийріуоу uvnuetov Лугі Soa 

và siny pois ббуатаї стора Gvytod f) YMicca. 
"БА воов tò pappapov &piototéyvoo opin 

rai треїс йуёбе1Ёв poppds бу ti à&uóppp dan. 

"Бу тў аүк@Алу tis untpòs `БАЛА@бос Ébvouç йбоу 

6 Bopov yépas nap’ arf Aap Paver 6&ovnc кА&боу 
коі убос “EAAnv edotadts kai брістоє tò aldog 
ВА&лвт thy Өб\ассау прпуйс sic Bpäxov pet &Arnlöoc. 


CC o9 o9 o КК o9 e 9 9 oc * * 5 E 9 9 I I EI £10 5 


Oblivion can't destroy memories of men of virtue, 

their glory make perennial many a rock and statue, 
columns, monuments witness; and tombstones stories tell, 
in which hides their spirit's the corruptible mortal shell. 
And this monument of stone stories so many a feat 

that а mortal person's tongue hardly can it repeat. 

'The marble was aptly chiseled by an artist stone cutter 

and three figures were shaped out of the amorphous matter. 
In motherly Greece's bosom, singing with inspiration 
Byron receives his prize, glorious laurel's coronation; 
and a young man tall and handsome, the very Grecian perfection, 
looks at the ocean from a rock with hopeful expectation. 


Several others vied with Samartzides, composing pieces in ancient Greek, 
like a certain P. Psaras, whose poem was published in Nea Ephemeris (19th 
February 1896). Anthologists and editors have ignored them, though, as 


30. “Eoria, Athens, 20 February 1896. 
31. Néa ’Epnusols, Athens, 19 February 1896, 
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they have forgotten other Byroniana in verse by John Karasoutsas, Anghelos 
Vlachos, and Demetrios Paparrigopoulos (in his “Phaedra”), and other 
romantic souls. 

A long requiem composition of 138 lines in unrhyming and faultless 
Homeric Greek was composed by the scholar Philip Ioannou in 1824, according 
to Professor E. Skouvaras (who has rendered it in demotic and poetic Greek). 
This impressive lyric has survived probably because of its command of Homer’s 
diction and dactylic versification. Its contents consist of rhetorical apostrophes 
to the deceased poet, historical and mythological allusions, the mention of 
Byron’s first visit to Greece, his disappointment then (1811) and his change 
of heart later (1821) after the start of the Revolution. Ioannou makes a factual 
error—perhaps a deliberate one of “poetic license”—in lines 57ff where he 
places Byron in “far off and fog-covered Albion” hearing of the outbreak 
of war in Greece and hastening to leave and join the fighting Greeks. Didn’t 
Ioannou know that Byron had left England in 1816 and was in Italy till 1823? 
This detail, however, hardly affects the beauty of the lengthy poem, a sample 
of which may give us an idea of what those Enea ттвровута sounded like in 
their marmoreal and affected eloquence??: 


Adj тбтв `Ахадбу vlec буоліабес т" Enéteiot 
&pxönevor Büpovos En’ йріом Watt qat6pi 
Кастад те pavéovor уєкроб кбуту, hè кЛабоїст 
бафупс è% єріїс orhAnv otéyouor @о1боб. 


And Grecian youths and maidens returning every year 
where Byron lies, will cool, with crystaline water 

from Castalia, his ashes, and will crown the bard’s 
memorial column with branches of sacred laurel, 


Texts like the above would undoubtedly have pleased the nineteenth- 
century academic establishment in Athens, whose linguistic predilections, 
sense of aesthetic decorum, and antiquarian biases are well known. 

Before ending this part of our survey we should perhaps mention Panayo- 
tis Soutsos’s—Alexander’s brother—reference to the Byronic qualities of 
his wayfarer-hero, in the prologue to the lengthy and bona fide Byronic ‘Odo: 
лдоос--а popular book in its time, modelled on Childe Harold and on what 
Soutsos thought was a Byronic hero and plot. 


32. Philippos Ioannou, Ф:Лодоугхді Ildgepya [Philological Minor Works] (’ABñwnoiv, 
1874) B' "Екбосіс, osh. 511 к.ёф. "Erlong BayyéAn Exovßapä, «Eva "Ounpixò poipoAóyt 
сто Лорбо Вбрауа», Yeroakla (25 Mapriov 1954). 
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The last nineteenth-century Byron poem is a juvenile ode of numerous 
stanzas titled “To Lord Byron”, written by Aristomenes Provelenghios before 
18969. Provelenghios’s thirty rhyming quatrains, in fifteen-syllable demotic 
lines, attest to his scholarly attitude—he was offered the Chair of Modern 
Greek at the University later on—and to his genuine admiration for the young 
Englishman. Allusions to Leibach, Moses, Aeschylus, and Markos Botsaris 
indicate that Provelenghios was familiar with Byron’s habit of references to 
various historic personalities in his Childe Harold and other texts, as well 
as with Solomos’s association of Byron with the Suliot hero, and the mention 
of the Hebrew Patriarch in his own eulogy. The opening stanza asks a rhe- 
torical question: 


"Астроу drod dvétetis¢ стйу лєхуп kal oth xióvia 
x’ égotoBóAnosc Aaurpò катӣ thy Olxovpévn, 

сбу mod ovyyéveta Kpop, &yárn роуєрбут| 

прос tv “EAAGSa c' Éoupe Ar’ tà ікра соо хрбмо; 


Oh star that against snow and mist did appear 

and have cast light brightly toward the whole world, 
what sort of enchanted feeling, what sort of secret hold 
has drawn you toward Greece since your earliest year? 


Further down, again like Solomos, Provelenghios insists that Byron 
should have been able to live in his “immortal country"—implying Greece— 
when England had “renounced” him, thus identifying the poet with the hero 
in Don Juan, or reading literally the poem Byron had composed while at Mis- 
solonghi: 

"E8& у" ApdEng Expexs! adrò kal où кобобовс. 

Уто Botepvd Tpayodöı сор, абтӧ étpayovsobhces. 

Z' друйбткв fi tatpida cov, pà тў otepvÀ nvo cov, 
Éôéytnre À xavtotetvh, d6avatn катріс cov. 


You should have come to harbor here! As you had desired. 
In your very last song you sang of it never tired. 

Your home has renounced you, but with your last breath, 
your eternal and hospitable has accepted Grecian earth. 


The poem ends with the popular motif in Greek Byroniana: if your repu- 
tation as an artist dissipates, your memory as a champion of Greek freedom 
will be eternal: à 


33. «Els tov Aóp8ov Вбрама», Попіцата ralaià xal véa [Old and New Poems] (Athens: . 


Hestia, 1896), pp. 240-6, 
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Тоб тртүооб1о© cov ду лотё fi Sivaun yepdon, 

Kai oftoy Léo’ th Ө@Аасса töv xpóvov Kai xepáon, 
À pviiun тоб &yovioto0 tfjg Asvdepiäs Өй Lévy 

бо" tøv "EAArvov тї карбідіс albvia ypappévn. 


If the force of your singing in the future does expire, 
and is drowned in the ocean of the years that transpire, 
the memory of the fighter for freedom shall remain 

in Grecian hearts indelibly engraved with pain. 


xxx 


Modern Greek poets left Lord Byron and his reputation to rest for a 
generation or so before the observance of the centennial of his death (1924) 
rekindled the fires of inspiration in a number of distinguished poets of the 
twentieth century. Following the example of Solomos and the revived demotic 
tradition, the newer Byron-inspired artists composed lyrics of remarkable 
beauty, whose thematic sophistication and psychological depth are a far cry 
from the ornamental and often bombastic rhetoric of all but a few of the poetic 
Byroniana of the previous era. 

The demotic was now fully grown and established in the realm of poetry. 
Stanzaic forms, metrical patterns, and rhyme schemes had been liberated and 
enriched; thematic concerns had been broadened. The heroic couplet and the 
decapentasyllabic line had ceased to be the main vehicles of poetic compo- 
sition. Sentimentality, patriotic pride, lofty idealism, religious fervour were 
toned down and expressed in more carefully-controlled degrees. The vol- 
ume of lyrical oratory had diminished substantially, and where it was retained 
—as in the case of Palamas, Malakasis, or Athanas—it was realistically made 
to suit the dimension of the subject, and its quality was refined with good 
taste and skill. 

Kostes Palamas was the reigning monarch in the realm of Neo-Hellenic 
verse in the 1920s. He and most of his contemporaries were certainly affected 
by Byron’s aura as a man and an artist. Byron and Byronism, however, had 
by then acquired the necessary “aesthetic distance” between the creative 
artists and themselves. True, they had become part of Neo-Hellenic culture, 
but they had ceased to be sensational news, social novelties, or literary manner- 
isms. Greek poets were now able to consider them from a certain perspective 
rather than plunge indiscriminately into the waves of their sentimental implica- 
tions. In the intellectual climate of Greece after the Balkan Wars, the First 
. World: War, and the 1922 Asia Minor disaster, there was no mood for a new 
Wanderer, or for a new “Maid of Athens”. Byron could be seen more clearly 
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for what he had been and what he had achieved, without the interfering distort- 
ing lenses of the emotionally-involved and momentarily-moved spectator 
poet. 

The earliest of these poems must have been Miltiades Malakasis’s “Byron”, 
which was included in the 1920 collection Batarias, Taki Ploumas, Byron*. 
Malakasis (1869-1943), born the year Kalvos died, was a close friend of the 
writer John Papadiamantopoulos, better-known as Jean Moréas, an important 
figure in the French “symboliste cénacle” whose Manifesto (1886) he had 
authored. The Greek poets of the 19208, however, though eyeing with interest 
the poetic creations of the Parisian “Symbolistes” were still engaged in compo- 
sing verse much more akin to that of the “Parnassian School” in Paris. Їп 
other words, their creative efforts aimed at linguistic perfection and beauty 
—often at the expense of thought and content—and faultless versification. 
Thus, their use of symbols, for instance, was far from what can be termed 
“esoteric”; as a matter of fact, their symbolic and allegorical features tended 
to be easily recognisable and even commonplace. 

Like the French Parnassians, the- Greek poets of that period were still 
subject to some romantic, or quasi-romantic, biases and practices. Malakasis 
was a Missolonghiot and an admirer of the vigor, beauty, and prowess of 
young manhood (/evendid). His seven-stanza “Byron” and the whole book 
contain idealised portraits of certain romanticly attractive local types of 
Missolonghi’s heroic milieu. Unlike the romantic Solomos and the neo- 
classic Kalvos, Malakasis composed his Byron poem in the aftermath of 
Greece’s victorious participation in the Balkan Wars (1912-13) and the First 
World War. His contact with contemporary, or recent, French poetry and, 
of course, his friendship with Jean Moréas, enabled him to compose a me- 
lodious, impressionistic lyric akin in style and technique to those of the Pari- 
sian Parnassian poets, though its spirit and atmosphere are genuinely Greek. 
Malakasis’s “Byron” consists of seven rhyming quatrains of the demotic 
tradition (long lines). Most stanzas describe the interior of the house where 
Byron lived in Missolonghi, and the Missolonghiot, Suliot, and European 
friends and philhellenes who had come to greet the Englishman. 

As is inferred from one quatrain, it is the day of Byron’s last birthday, 
since Malakasis seems to refer, indirectly, to Byron’s poem “On This Day 
I Complete My Thirty-Sixth Year”. Lord Byron is never mentioned by 
name: 


34. Млатарійс. Tdxn IToÿuas. Mrdugor (Athens, 1920). 
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Ма Ketvos, прі và S60" 4 абуй pè тб prepò коутощдл, 
сбу And х@б1 À kpobouro стбу блуо UNVULÉVOS, 
ршаре бкоца tov котио тоб dotepvod tov 'AnplAn, 
60&65ovrag nás kal сё, кататрєурбуо Tévogl 

But He, long before dawn, with his winged pencil, 

As if by a caress or call inspired while resting, 

Turned into verse the sorrow of his ultimate April, 

Your glory praising, poor Greece! His love again expressing. 


The poet then explains that he himself had experienced the excitement 
of meeting Byron in person, because he was “a drop of blood” in the strong 
body of one of his Missolonghiot ancestors who was physically present there 
and then! After this rather Freudian twist, Malakasis closes his poem with 
a “tableau”: Byron exchanging handshakes with his worthy visitors— 


Tlows Éépet, сё tl строфіАо và ябутіса déagva, бутас 
Gvoıke fj Өора кі Évcpizav Варій tà сколотбта 

кї éotá0n стобс dpuat@Aobs prpootd yapoyeAdvtas, 
Kt Ебосє @р@ба тб бебі, Өоюрфутас tous стб parta... 


Who knows into what maélstrom I sank all of a sudden 
When the door opened ajar, the steps of the stairs creaked, 
And He came before the warriors, a smile on his face, 

And firmly shook their right hands, looking them in the eyes... 


Nostalgia for Byron and his heroic age dominate Malakasis’s beautiful 
poem. There is no trace of sorrow, as was the case with those who wrote 
requiem lyrics. The lapse of time has offered a new perspective, has created a 
salutary aesthetic distance between Malakasis and the, by now, legendary 
Lord Byron, the warrior-poet. 

Along with Malakasis’s lyric one should perhaps mention the verse 
eulogy of another Rumeliot, George Athanas, who later on was to become one 
of the “immortals” of the National Academy of Athens. 

In his address of 234 April 1974 to the plenary session of the Academy, 
in observance of the sesquicentennial of Byron’s death this time, the now aged 
statesman and poet George Athanasiades-Novas (Athanas), after a detailed 
and well-informed survey of the Englishman's life and work—under the title 
“The Fighter and Poet"—concluded his speech by reciting a poem he had com- 
posed half a century before: “Upon the First Century Since Byron’s Death- 
Salutation from Epachtos”®. Mr. Athanas also explained that the poem had 


35. «О nomntis Kal 6 éyoviotho». «тӧу хрф@то aldva тїїс Өшуйс тоб Bópova - Xar- 
petiouds тоб "Exnáxzov». Nea Hestia, 1127, pp. 1016-7. 
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never been published since 1924, and that it had been written while he was 
in Nafpaktos (or Epachtos) the same year and learned of a campaign that 
Byron had been contemplating soon before his death—to lead his crack Suliot 
brigade and capture the impregnable fortress of Nafpaktos (Lepanto). 

The poem consists of eight meticulously-rhyming sestets (a,b,a,b,c,c) 
whose content, however, is but a factual and descriptive apostrophe to Byron’s 
memory. Athanas’s language is the kind of demotic that reminds one of Solo- 
mos, Malakasis, and Palamas simultaneousiy—and so do his allusions. For 
instance, like Solomos, Mr. Athanas mentions Byron’s daughter Ada, and 
uses the word 0avij; he also remembers Scotland (Lady Byron's home) and, 
of course, Missolonghi and Athens plus Byron’s thirty-sixth-year poem which 
Provelenghios, Malakasis, and others had also remembered. The fresh detail 
in the subject matter is the information about the fortress of Epachtos and 
Byron’s noble desire to capture it. Athanas concludes his fast-moving eulogy 
by associating himself with the commemoration of the anniversary of Byron’s 
death, and by making the paradoxical—but quite true—statement that Lord 
Byron has not died: 


То otepvd cou Tpayoddı тафо dvtpefov Inroßos, 
pà стоб "Exaytov то Кастро tov йруйвткє fj Motpa. 
Kı йу dudpavin бафут Bret návo 0° йудобсє 

{сос vántav ётобтп, mod кЛабій tfjg ёлђра 

Kal tà фёруо стбу толо тўс Havfig cov orspävı 
трбугоу ofpepa albva nod dtv Exerc тєӨ@үкї! 


Your last song asked for a brave warrior’s grave, 

but in the Castle of Lepanto, Fate never to you gave. 
And if a laurel tree verdant has remained there 
perhaps it was this one whose fresh branches with care 

I bring to wreath the place of your very last breath 

on the first one-hundred years since your immortal death! 


ж ж ж ж 


Kostes Palamas (1859-1943) was not only ап ardent admirer of Byron: 
he knew and understood Byronism and the Byronic Hero perfectly wall. His 
address to the audience of the Parnassos Literary Society, on the occasion of 
the centennial of Byron’s death (April 1924), is actually an essay in compara- 
tive literature which impresses us with its erudition and insights even by recent 
standards. Palamas, however, had composed his first Byron poem long before 
that anniversary. In his 1912 collection The Sorrows of the Lagoon we find his 
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modernist lyric “Pegasos”#. I consider this “Pegasos” a modern poem, by 
contrast to other more tradition-bound Palamas compositions, on account 
of its rather avant-garde form, for its time at least. Its form is dramatic; and 
its seventy-five metrical lines have been arranged into three uneven parts, 
or poetic paragrapbs, without any conventional stanzaic forms, and with its 
lines ranging from four to fifteen and even eighteen syllables. The rhyme 
pattern, similarly, represents an honest and successful attempt at innovation 
as it consists of rhyming couplets surrounded by clusters of lines with half- 
rhymes (e.g., Sevtpob, &5EXgo0), or alternating rhymes, ог no rhyme at all. 
The use of the central symbol, however, is traditional. The mythical winged 
horse represents what it has always represented since the Greek and Roman 
classics: poetic inspiration, imagination, and creativity. 

The speaker in the poem—Palamas—meets Pegasos in a Roumeli wilder- 
ness (какотолій) and is quite surprised when the supernatural mount tells 
him that it has been waiting there for a rider ever since the time its illustrious 
horseman, Lord Byron, passed away. In the ensuing dialogue we see how intel- 
ligently the masterful poet relates Byron to the art of poetry, to the Greek 
soil, and to himself—since he is of the same soil and a poet to boot. Palamas 
makes a few well-chosen allusions to the Homeric and heroic Achilleus and 
his own talking (supernatural) horse, Xanthos; and to the Rhine river and the 
*Swiss lake"—that is, Leman—as well as to Harold, Manfred, and Lara— 
details that attest to his familiarity with Childe Harold, the eponymous drama, 
the Oriental tale, and other Byronic texts. The allusion to the historic Misso- 
longhi is doubly relevant: Palamas was in part a Missolonghiot; moreover, 
Byron's fame as a champion of Greek freedom became crystallised, in time 
and memory, in that unattractive town of Roumeli. 

The poem has a happy, and predictable, ending: the Greek poet is now 
a proper successor of the philhellenic Briton, and a suitable rider for Pegasos. 
Full of confidence and ethnic pride Palamas does not hesitate to command 
the flying horse to fly him high, higher even than Byron, as he concludes this 
charming lyric: 


K’ yò Бра: kapoAópne, Ea, 
стй Stapavrévia cov th сёла 
Tvopilo mis và краттпеф. 

Móvo p &o£va tò та 01 т" yard. 
"Eyd eluar and td yévog tò psyido 


36. «O Пдуасос», ОЇ xanuol тії; Ayuvo0dAaccas, "Ала»та [Complete Works] (Athens: 
Biris, n.d.), V, 224-6. 
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тоб xpmtoavaipsys k' ёсё. 
Tid xépe us kal фёрв us, блотахткё, 
wnAótspu кі бло тфу бАЛо! 


Come, I am a horseman myself too, 

on this stone-studded saddle like you 

I know how to ride erect. 

You make this trip for me perfect. 

I belong to that great race 

that brought you up, too, from the start. 
Now, serve me and bring me, as you depart, 
higher than that other acel 


Palamas’s second verse tribute to Byron, “Byronworship”, actually 
prefaced the already mentioned lecture to the audience of the Parnassos. This 
eleven-stanza poem, like most Byron lyrics composed by Greeks in 1924, is 
an “occasion piece” inspired by the enthusiastic atmosphere prevailing then. 
Significantly, Palamas did not include “Byronworship” in any of his subsequent 
books of lyrics. He considered it, as it were, an integral part of—or a suitable 
introduction to—his brilliant essay-lecture?”. 

“Byronworship” is a fine ample of Palamas’s celebrated poetic eloquence. 
Its rhetorical outbursts are kept within acceptable limits by means of telling 
allusions to events from Byron’s life (e.g., his notorious love affairs hinted 
at in tactful poetic diction) and to heroines from his tales, plays, and satires 
(Parisina, Medora, Haidee, Ines, Lara’s slave, even Astarte). Male heroes are 
ignored, probably because Palamas had mentioned some in “Pegasos”. A 
smart innovation is Palamas’s free paraphrase of Byron’s charming lyric 
“Stanzas for Music"— "There be none of Beauty’s daughters”— whose melo- 
dious rhythm and ethereal imagery the Greek artist incorporated into his 
composition, in an ottava rhyming a,b,b,c,d,a,d. By doing this, Palamas 
juxtaposed the Byronic echo in the ottava to the nine quatrains (rhyming a,b, 
b,a or a,b,a,b) of his own utterance. The concluding stanza (a sestet) fuses 
the two “voices” in this lyric, as it expresses Palamas’s view rendered, however, | 
by means of the imagery and diction Byron had used in “Stanzas for Music” 
—quite a clever poetic device, splendidly underscoring Palamas’s mastery of 
his métier : 


"О! соб таро в và elom fi біадвутй 
тїс pddivng бүвїас каї тйс дросійс 
Tópa xuuipoOpégrsg muperol 


37. «Ворфуодатреіа», Megol добио В", "Алаута, X, 185-6 and 187-220. 
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сё kalve: uè тду lokto тӧу HOT?) 
tic dyoviac kal тїс ёлымпойс 
tov &Bkvato Sévecar fi Ovnth. 


Oh! you deserved to be the chosen one 

of rosy health and freshness; 

Now fevers that chimaeras feed 

burn you; to the immortal poet-shadow, indeed, 
of anguish and of sadness 

you too are bound mortal one. 


For the sake of continuity I must mention that in his “Byronworship” 
Palamas makes a brief reference to “the Corsican”—that is, Napoleon—as 
Solomos, Soutsos, and others had done in their nineteenth-century Byroniana; 
and to John Milton’s Satan, who had been mentioned by Solomos in one note 
of his Byron lyric. Palamas’s appelation of Byron as “Stepson of the Milton- 
ian Satan” would, undoubtedly, have won the approval of all those critics 
who, like John Dryden and William Blake before them, were attracted or 
intrigued by Milton’s handling of Satan. These intellectuals were impressed 
by the amorality and existential courage of Lord Byron and his rebellious 
alter egos, the various Byronic Heroes. 

Inspired, enthusiastic, and prolific Kostes Palamas allowed the Byronic 
Muse to move him once more. The result, another “occasion piece”, was 
“Byron (1824-1924)”, a poem of nineteen quatrains of long demotic lines 
with easy, alternating rhymes (a,b,a,b) also composed for the centennial 
of Byron’s death®8, 

Again for the sake of continuity in the Byroniana tradition, we must 
mention that Palamas’s tone in this poem echoes Malakasis’s in his own and 
earlier “Byron”. The-Greek once more addresses the Briton by referring to 
Lara, Manfred, Astarte, Harold, Don Juan, and the Giaour—from among 
his creations—and to Goethe, “the Sage”, who had modelled his symbolic 
Euphorion (in Faust, Part II) on the fascinating Englishman. Ancient Greek 
. poets—Archilochos, Sappho, Tyrtaios, and the Zoiloi—are then marshalled 
for the sake of comparison: the embittered ones, like Archilochos, envy him; 
the fervent ones, like Sappho, adore him; and like Tyrtaios, Byron sings and 
inspires the Greeks to gallantry and victory. Palamas concludes his eloquent 
centennial eulogy by stating that Byron’s visit to Greece was not an act of 
blind fate because he had lived like a Dionysos but had expired as a Messiah. 
But let us allow the Missolonghiot say it in his own fluid language: 


38. «Mmäüpov (1824-1924)», Aesdol xal oxAngol стідої, “Anavra, IX, 23-5. 
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"Oxt, ёёу а" Болро е о" ён@ф topan тйс vóxnc бра, 
rerdov, rod xóvovt' bunpds, иб pedyovv tà уєра, 
ota xépur tnc кратфутас сё уба хбрт tponaiogópa 
прӧс puixà блросбоктуга соб Avoiysı уба фтера. 


Aév ñp8eç рё тоб трауооёіоб cov tóv фраїо ворог 
1\рӨєс ттүү {610 соо Lan стїїс ispfic Өосіас 

và péperg то Popó, 

кі ду Einoss Atóvococ, Eewhynoes Мессіас. 


“Exatd хрома répaouv. Adv xtpaces. Kai Cet 
нё t&v бітбу tò лёттүна коі тбу бүру кріуфу 
тм єбюбїй, отд Avpiopd, oti oxéyn, отїїў wuxfic 
tà падп, kal ot) Sofa тбу "EAAfvov. 


No, it isn't blind fate’s hour that brought you to us here, 
the waves of an ocean as tide and ebb go by, 

carrying you in her arms a new grace, glorious, dear, 
toward unexpected destinies spreads your wings to fly. 


You haven’t come with your song’s attractive ire; 
you came bringing your life to a holy sacrifice 

in the altar fire; 

if you lived like a Dionysios, you passed as a Messiah. 


One hundred years gone. You aren’t. You are alive 
in lofty flights of eagles and in wild lilies’ scent, 

in the lyricism, thought, soul passions that survive 
and in the glory of the Greeks you are unspent. 


Another poet who subsequently was elected to the National Academy, 
like Palamas, and who composed a Byron commemorative lyric in 1924, is 
the French-educated Sotiris Skipis (1879-1952). In his collection Flowers of 
Solitude, 1925-1926 we find the twelve competent quatrains of “To Lord By- 
ron"??, In the opening stanzas of his tribute, Skipis not only follows the practice 
` of Malakasis, Palamas, and others—echoing their motifs in the process—but 
outdoes them, in terms of poetic chauvinism, as he considers handsome 
Byron to be the son of an... “exiled Greek god and a mortal woman” who, 
we must assume, had met in England! Skipis then refers to Byron’s return 
to Greece, only to find her enslaved and suffering. The struggle for Greek 


39. «Erd Aóp8o Вӧртуо», Aoviovéia тй; povatidg (1927), й «Yuvos otò Абрбо 
Bopovar, Kastalla Коб - "Екдоуй (1900-1950) [The Castalian Fountain - Selection] 
pp. 9-10. 
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Independence and -Byron’s compassion and contribution are mentioned— 
with the necessary allusions to Missolonghi, the battle of Alamana, and the 
poet Tyrtaios. After a few jubilant lines about Greece’s national Resurrection, 
Skipis laments the poet’s untimely death and establishes him as an eternal 
symbol of sacrifice for freedom: 


Kai тїї; босіос тйс mid борта ёүіуткес tò сбрводо 7 
кї б OpbAog тйс üvrpelac 

xt аїфма dà роскоВодаві, Bópov троф1үтт|, è тафос соо - 
ёл” ävôn &Xev0spíac. 

"Exató урбма répaoav Kai poidter yté¢ mc eltave, 
otà xia Eroi Bevävaı, 


xai кабфе ohuepa ol "EAAnves, Stat kal tore, ф а6бмате, 
Bev сё tpayovõäve. 


Legend you became, prophet Byron, and symbol 
of sublime sacrifice; 

and eternally is fragrant, from freedom flowers, 
the tomb where your body lies. 


One hundred years passed as if it were yesterday, 
after one thousand it will be the same; 
and the Greeks, immortal bard, then like today, 
will be singing of your fame. 


E жж) ж 


Superior to Skipis’s verse, and perhaps more original than even Palamas’s, 
are the three excellent sonnets composed in 1924 by Kostas Karyotakis, John 
Gryparis, and George Drosinis. Karyotakis’s “Byron”, in particular, is an 
astonishing composition—an artistic rarity in the poetic tradition of any na- 
tion: an epigram in sonnet form. For the sake of our readers I quote it in its 
entirety, and even provide my own (already published) translation into English: 


«Млбброу» «Вугоп» as 
"Evoimosv бт He became aware 
тоб foav of ctíxoi That verse was to him 
dyapn тохт Sad fate’s whim 
xai ратаїбтп. And vanity's fair. 
Ма лой Aaynpöen Spiendour so great 
бкеї ота Telxn Up the city’s walls 
xal пош ста püxn And brave youth falls 


EvSoEn vidtn! By lagoon and gate! 


<a 
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T{vovtar of уброї Old age grows 

табро дй öpphosı Bold; valiant men 

бубрфу AovAobé1, Will storm out strong, 
й кі 6 Млабром Eépet And Byron knows 

tig và то Ghost To live and pen 

tò Beto траүо0140. The divine song"! 


The impact of Karyotakis’s (1896-1928) lyric is decisively enhanced by 
the absence of facile oratory— which haunts most Greek Byroniana—and the 
substitution of a few but crucial details—sad fate, heroic and exemplary death 
when young at the ramparts, artistic excellence—which create the appropriately 
elegiac tone in most commendable brevity. Following the French symbolists’ 
dictum, “To name is to destroy, to suggest is to create” (St&phane Mallarmé), 
the reserved and pessimistic Karyotakis avoids naming Missolonghi, or any 
of the heroic defenders, or titles of Lord Byron’s poems. Karyotakis suggests, 
hints at, intimates but he tells us nothing in prosaic, factual fashion, and pro- 
vides no repetitive and dull catalogues and lists. 

By contrast to Karyotakis’s, Gryparis’s sonnet (1870-1942) follows the 
impressionistic technique of focusing on specific images—rather than pro- 
viding an all-encompassing survey—whose vague, dream-like description 
will evoke the desired emotional response. In his “Childe Harold” John Grypa- 
tis mythologises Byron, so to speak, by blending the memory of the deceased 
poet with the legend of Harold—one of his assumed personae—and other 
traditional motifst?. To be sure, Gryparis’s lyric does not betray any knowledge 
of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, or of any other Byron text for that matter. 
The described scene is a poetic “translation”—in Hegelian terms—of the long 
and forced funeral that Byron’s remains had while being transported by ship 
from Greece to England. The prosaic or even morbid details of this event are 
completely ignored—unlike the practice of Solomos іп his own Byron elegy— 
and the crossing of the Mediterranean aboard the Florida is metamorphosed 
into a short trip by barque, at night and by moonlight, and the arrival at a 
“secret port” while, far away, a lonely Mermaid laments the lost bard. Again, 
following the symbolist poetic formula, the Greek poet does not explain who 
the Mermaid, or Nymph, is. She may be orphaned Greece, or the bereft 


Muse of poetry, or even the personification of suffering Liberty. Similarly, 


40. «Млаброу», Aiolika Grammata, 20 (April, 1974), 89. 

41. M. Byron Raizis, «Byron-inspired Greek Poems: А. Sonnet by Karyotakis», The 
Byron Society Newsletter, Il, 1 (1974), 10. 

42. «Tods Харолё», Nea Hestia, 1127, р. 1018. 
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Gryparis does not use names—not even Byron’s—nor any specific details. 
Everything is properly clad in misty veils of dark colours; movements are 
slow and funereal, sounds are soft and subdued. The prevailing atmosphere 
is exquisitely serene and suggestively melancholic. Even in translation Grypa- 
ris’s “Childe Harold” is a good sonnet, and its overall effect has something 
of the refined, delicate aura of Paul Verlaine’s “Claire de lune”: 


Lav фбутасра otd корота үллстрё h Варка patvet 

нё otstpo pHs тӧ Spdpo ттс nevrapgavn À ZeAtivn 

rai тоб Actyávoo fi ovvodid цабрєс скелёс vtvpéevn, - 
BouBnñ, ph’ Eva otevaruò, pý” Eva Saxpv хбуві. 


Ма... ЁалАодёуос̧ è vexpds tpayoubiotig xnyatvet... 
рётоло EéoKeno... ävorgtà th juri... où và river 

тоб psyyapio! T” üáxógeyya... cà và ypoikdet ход Byatvet 
otepvi dppovia an’ тў сорий the ярбите тоў Apyooßfiver. 


ма ti Boyydası ст dAapyıvö, nod хбуєтаї @кроү1@дл; 
dè vávai Noon, fj áppootn Nepélôa, rod onapafer 
Untóvrac uè tov лбуо тпс Kal thy yuri và prode... 


‘Qotéco, й Варка сто kpupd tò &paEoBdAt арабе, 
$v tà кората скіаутд pid Epxovrar più näve 
Kal otà mAsupad tnc où Ceotd rapérovo xtonüvs... 


On the waves sliding the boat seemed unreal and spectral; 
the orphan Moon cast barren light upon her lone way, 
clad in black veils the mourners at the funeral 

neither sighed, nor shed tears, nor a word did say. 


Lo... the Bard, lying dead, is going homebound... 
forehead uncovered, eyes open... as if he was drinking 
the faint glow of the Moon... hearing the soft sound 
of the stern’s final harmony that was slowly sinking. 


But who is groaning afar, in the ever distant shore? 
the Nymph must be, the ailing Mermaid in her pain 
asking an end to life and sorrow she can bear no more... 


Meanwhile, the boat silently its secret port did gain, 
while the waves timidly in constant undulation 
its sides touched with warmth as if in lamentation... 


George Drosinis’s sonnet “The Death of the Swan”“ combines some of 
the merits of the previous poem with some of the commonplace practices of - 


43. «О Вйбуптос тоб Кокуоо», Ibid., рр. 1016-7. 
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Kostes Palamas and the other members of the “New Athenian School” of 
poetry—namely, verbose apostrophes, obvious symbols, and identified allego- 
rical figures. For instance, Drosinis (1859-1951) mentions a “lagoon Mer- 
maid”, then immediately explains that she is Liberty (or Freedom), thus destroy- 
ing the suggestiveness of this personification for the sake of unwarranted 
clarity—another sacrifice to the altar of classical composition and oratory. 
His title, “The Death of the Swan”, is quite appropriate, though. Swan im- 
agery had been associated with Lord Byron by John Keats, Victor Hugo, and 
Andreas Kalvos—the last one in his own elegiac tribute, as we saw. The symbol 
of the swan connotes both beauty and majesty as well as the fact that the bird 
dies after he has sung for the first time. In this respect, Byron died after he 
had achieved his really first and greatest song: the praise of Greek freedom. 
The sonnet by Drosinis is not unsuccessful, but, in my view, it lacks the econ- 
omy and power of “Byron” by Karyotakis, and the evocative suggestiveness 
of Gryparis’s “Childe Harold”. In my simple version “The Death of the Swan” 
reads as follows: 


"Exet rod й paòpn фаларіёа xi À фур náma 
уєцабі Вріскобу otv лростілакй otsprd, 
orfis Ммумовідаєсає т йкрбуєра tà обла 

ti Apec Enthvras, Авокё Кбкув, тоб Воріб; 


Tov Кӧкуо коонолАду отт nAQVEYE кало 
tfi; AypvobdAacons уєраїба, fj Авотври@" 
Па?д&т otepravd тоб káotpov slys tiv тала, 
кі дупі otoAléta vigne, Appara Варій. 


*Altds б Авокфс кӧкуос̧ 62Anoe và Ylvaı, 
Kt Gntod prspà кої убула tavuce үй квіут: 
ий Frav Savaorin fi ларбтолиў tov ӧрић... 
Kai tà payiérpua Stav yopilav xul modi 

. ta veporodàia крос tò Bopiavò äkpoywAt, 
соуодій yivnrav стоб Kókvou то корш... 


Where the black coot and the wild duck 

find a wintering place upon the sunny land, 

White Swan of the north, what did you seek to pluck 
by the lagoon’s decaying wateredge and sand? 


The world-seducing Swan, by a lagoon Mermaid 
had been seduced—Freedom she was called; 

For her palace on earth the battery had made, 
bedecked not like a bride but in a panoply bold. 
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The White Swan then tried an eagle’s form to take, 
eagle-like wings and talons stretching for her sake; 
but his foolhardy attempt proved to be fatal... 
And when, in mid spring, the waterfowl flew forth 
returning to the far distant shore of the north, 

and escort they became to the Swan’s funeral... 


Very beautiful and carefully thought-out are the nine quatrains of Mari- 
nos Sigouros’s (1885-1961) “Byron at Missolonghi (29 March 1824)”, which 
were also composed a couple of years later (1926) to commemorate two anniver- 
saries: Byron’s death, and the heroic defense of Missolonghi, one century 
before. Sigouros, the last of the “Heptanesian School” of poets, was a scholarly 
and serious writer. His erudition is betrayed by the historic details and literary 
echoes in his Parnasian poem. Diction, versification, style, and tone are akin 
to those in Malakasis’s “Byron”, and I dare say that Sigouros’s excellent 
lyric could be read as a companion piece to that of the refined Rumeliot 
artist. The stanzas eloquently describe the milieu and atmosphere of Misso- 
longhi, which had gained symbolic significance and immortal glory with the 
heroic breakout (exodus) of its exhausted defenders in the Spring of 1826, 
. exactly two years after Byron’s death there had given it the aura of a shrine 
of freedom. Unlike amateurish writers, Sigouros avoids specific details, thus 
securing the suggestive, mysterious, and dream-like quality that a contempla- 
tive lyric demands. The poem ends with the image of a hawk killed by a bullet, 
which “falls... as its secret hope had fallen”. This metaphor stands for the noble 
efforts of Byron as a warrior, as the concluding stanza explains: 


“Etor xv @фтбу fi Лєфтєрій tov Éxei onpadéyer 

h Molpa &61&AcEe кайла tov TOTO, tÓv карб. 

Tò Масолбүү: отека Оорбо kal и" dvtpetmpévn скбут 
Ххолаётаз dg тоб, dvundtazto, vifiper tò Avtpapd“. 
Thus on him also Liberty has placed her mark; 

Fate has chosen carefully the time and the place. 
Brave-in-spirit Missolonghi stands like a bulwark 
resisting blows till, unvanquished, redemption shall grace. 


ж ж eK Жж» 

This brings to an end our survey of the роейс Byroniana that were pro- 
duced in Greece in the course of one century. As we saw, some of the poems 
were directly inspired by Lord Byron’s contemporary death (Solomos, Ioan- 
nou, Kalvos, Palli, et al.); several were composed to be recited at various 


44. Marinos Sigouros, «ʻO Mrdtipov сто Msookéyyi (29 Mäpın 1824)», "Amépona 
Büpwvog Hellenike Demiourgia, VIL, 77 (1951). 
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ceremonies and unveilings of monuments—the “occasional pieces” of Paras- 
chos, Vlachoyannis, Samartzides, et. al.); a few were done on the spur of the 
moment, so to speak (Soutsos, Vlachos, Karasoutsas, Provelenghios, Malaka- 
sis); and the majority were written to commemorate the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary of his death in 1924. The sesquicentennial, though elaborately and gene- 
rously observed throughout Greece, failed to inspire any of the major Greek 
poets of today to sing of Byron’s geste, poetry, and death“. There is no doubt 
that ours are unheroic, antiromantic, cynical, and hard times. Thus, we do not 
have Byron lyrics by, say, Yannis Ritsos, Odysseus Elytis, or George Seferis. 
Still, all the major poets of the Greek Pantheon for a whole century immortal- 
ized George Noel Gordon-Lord Byron in honest, eloquent, and, occasionally, 
exquisite verse. 

I would like to end this cultural excursus, and personal tribute of mine 
to the British philhellene, by quoting here the simple and moving lines of 
John Polemis's memorial “Epigram” to Lord Byron (1924)%: 


Tù Абба, nod uè xEpıa &yvá, xépux кабара 
rai uè брвл@\1 áàpóAovro, fepd Öpenävi, 
Éxowe Sdovng бедрікіїс Хлора KAovápia 

x’ ErAsEs Piaotixà tò duépavto otepävi 
Үй và сё стефауфот сті) otepvh cov KAivn, 
© Өбуатёс̧ cov тў otepdvoce к” éxeivn. 


Glory—that with innocent hands, with hands purified 
and with an immaculate blade, a blade holy and clean 
cut fresh branches of Delphic laurel tree and tied 

them in haste making a wreath for ever green 

to crown you in your last bed since you fell, 
—death has crowned her as well. 


Southern Illinois University-Carbondale 
and The University of Athens 


45. N. Cheliotis, Adgdos Віра». "ЕХвувіа (Athens, 1974)—a 46-page lyric by a not 
yet established writer. 

46. «“'Елїүранца», Elidç xal Вбооу. ° Avauvnotixòr "Аліфувбісиа дід tiv "Exaror- 
rasrnolda тоб dardrov тоб Пойугоб, 1824-1924 [Commemorative Anthology of the Centen- 
nial of the Poet’s Death] (Athens: I. Sideris, 1924). This 92-page collection features poems 
on Byron by Solomos, Kalvos, Soutsos, Polemis, Paraschos, Palamas, Malakasis, Gryparis, 
Vlachoyannis, Drosinis, and Ioannou. Most of them were included in the Nea Hestia Homage 
to Byron. Demotic songs and moiroloyia on Byron by anonymous and talented folk singers 
of the 1820s will be discussed in another study. For three such ballads see James A. Noto- 
poulos, “New Sources on Lord Byron at Missolonghi”, Keats-Shelley Journal, IV (Winter, 


1955), 31-45; especially, 39-41. 


A. L. MACFIE 


THE CHANAK AFFAIR 
(SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER 1922) 


The victory of the Turkish Nationalists in Asia Minor, which culminated 

.in their occupation of Smyrna on 8 September 1922, effectively concluded in 
its territorial aspects the Anatolian chapter of the peace settlement!. At the 
same time, as Lord Curzon, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
pointed out in a minute dated 9 September 1922, it opened in an acute form 
the question of the Straits, Constantinople and Thrace?. Though in the days 
immediately following their triumph the Nationalists issued no official state- 
ments regarding their intentions, reports from Ankara, Izmir and elsewhere 


1. Following their victory in the First World War, Britain, France and Italy had 
attempted to impose a harsh settlement on Turkey. In the Treaty of Sévres, 10 August 1920, 
they had provided for the cession of Eastern Thrace and the provisional ceasion of Izmir and 
its hinterland to Greece; the demilitarisation, neutralisation and internationalisation of the 
Straits; the imposition of extensive controls on the Turkish State which was to survive in 
Anatolia; and the creation of an independent Armenia and an autonomous Kurdistan. This 
settlement, however, the Turkish Nationalists had resisted fiercely. In the autumn of 1920, 
they had suppressed the Armenian Nationalist forces in eastern Anatolia; in 1921, they had 
compelled the French to withdraw from Cilicia and the Italians from south-western Anato- 
lia; and, finally, in August 1922, they had driven the Greek forces from western Anatolia. 
Following their victory over the Greeks, they had at once turned their troops north to chal- 
lenge the Allies in their possession of Constantinople, the Straits and Eastern Thrace. 

Foreign Office, Cabinet Office, War Office and Admiralty records here cited (as F.O., 
CAB., W.O. and Adm.) are in the Public Record Office, London. Documentation relevant 
to the Chanak affair is published in Documents on British Foreign Policy (A.M.S.O., London, 
in progress), first series (here cited as D.B.F.P.), xviii; the background may be consulted in 
ly, vii, УШ, xiii, xv and xvii. 

The Treaty of Sévres may be consulted in Parliamentary Papers 1900-1949; 1920, Cmd 
964 li, 609. Relevant works include Н. Nicolson, Curzon: The Last Phase, 1919-1925 (London, 
1934); H. N. Howard, The Partition of Turkey (New York, 1966); L. Evans, United States 
Policy and the Partition of Turkey (Baltimore, 1964); H. W. V. Temperley (ed.), A History 
of the Peace Conference (London, 1924), vi; D. Walder, The Chanak Affair (London 1969); 
Sevket Süreyya Aydemir, Tek Adam, Mustafa Kemal, 1922-1938 (Istanbul, 1965); KAzim 
Karabekir, Istikläl Harbimizin Esaslari (Istanbul, 1951). M. S. Anderson, The Eastern Question 
(London, 1966), is a useful history of the Eastern Question; Sir J.W. Headlam-Morley, 
“The Black Sea, the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles’, Studies in Diplomatic History (London, 
1930), is a valuable account of the Straits Question, 
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suggested that they saw no reason to halt their advance until they had reoccu- 
pied the area of the Straits, Constantinople and those parts of Thrace which 
lay within the frontiers prescribed in the National Pact®. This, however, the 
Allies, and in particular the British, were committed, by their declaration of 
May 1921 regarding the establishment of a neutral zone and by notes exchanged 
on the occasion of the Greek threat to Constantinople of July 1922, to op- 
pose*. Despite Curzon’s later pronouncement, therefore, that it would be “a 
gross and ridiculous exaggeration"5 to suppose that Mustapha Kemal would 
dare fire a single shot at the allied detachments, during the second week in 
September 1922 war between one or more of the Allies and the Kemalists 
seemed a distinct possibility. 

The British, in particular, feared the consequences of a Kemalist attack. 
The forces on the Asiatic shores of the Straits were for the most part British, 
and hardly adequate to resist the onslaught of a Turkish army inflamed, as 
Nicolson later put it, by “victory, arson and blood”*.At Chanak a solitary Brit- 
ish battalion, supported by one quarter of an Italian battalion, stood in the 
path of a Turkish army numbering forty thousand men and more’. At Ismid 
eight thousand allied troops, defending an eighteen mile front, faced a force 
of twenty thousand Turkish regulars®. Moreover, the military weakness of 
the Allies on the Straits was compounded by that lack of unity which had char- 
acterised allied relations during the previous months. In August, 1922, in- 
deed, this had reached such a point that, in a memorandum on the Near East- 
ern situation, it was possible for D.G. Osbourne, a member of the Eastern 
Department of the Foreign Office, to write: 


If French and British policy was once united on the desire for 
peace in the Near East, there has of late been an increasing di- 
vergence until recent events can very plausibly be interpreted as 
developments in a struggle between France and England for con- 
trol of Constantinople and the Straits. According to this inter- 


2. F.O. E 9046/27/44, Memo. by Leeper, 7 Sept. 1922, minuted by Curzon, 9 Sept. 1922, 

3. F.O. E 9095/27/44, Graham to Curzon, 8 Sept. 1922, tel. no. 270; F.O. E9440/27/ 
44, Rumbold to Curzon, 12 Sep. 1922, no. 801; F.O. E9357/27/44, Bentinck to Curzon, 15 
Sept. 1922, no. 443 (R). 

4. D.B.F.P., xvii, поз. 159, 698 and 700. 

5. Н. Nicolson, Curzon: The Last Phase 1919-25 (London, 1957) (here cited as Nicolson), 
271. 

6. Ibid. 

7. CAB, 23/31, C49, 22, Cab. mesting, 15 Sept. 1922. 

8. Ibid. 
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pretation, this struggle, which is rendered possible by the tempor- 
ary elimination of Russia, against whom France and England 
had hitherto united in support of Turkey, has been carried on, 
not openly by the two protagonists but indirectly through the 
Hellenic and Turkish Nationalist armies?. 
Curzon, for his part, felt obliged to assign responsibility for the failure of the 
allied agreement of March 192219 to what he called “the consistent treachery 
of France”. 

Curzon expressed his doubts concerning the loyalty of both the French 
and the Italians to the Cabinet when they met to discuss the consequences of 
the Greek collapse on 7 September 1922. The French, he declared, had been 
in constant communication with Mustapha Kemal!! and had urged him to 
pay no attention to the March proposals. Moreover, together with the Itali- 
ans, they had armed and equipped the Turks, and, following the collapse of 
Greek resistance, delayed discussion of the terms of a possible armistice until 
such an arrangement became superfluous. He doubted whether either would 
adhere to the Paris Agreement, or support the British in resisting Turkish pen- 
etration of the neutral zone. It was necessary, therefore, for the Cabinet to 
decide what course of action it wished to pursue: to decide, in fact, how far 
the Greek collapse in Anatolia undermined what Curzon referred to as the 
European side of British policy, by which he meant British support for the re- 
tention of Greek sovereignty in Eastern Thrace, and the consequent exclusion 
of Turkey from the Gallipoli Peninsula!?, During the discussion which fol- 
lowed Curzon, warmly seconded by David Lloyd George, Prime Minister, 
and Winston Churchill, Secretary of State for the Colonies, argued that on no 
account should they allow the Turks to seize Constantinople or the Gallipoli 
Peninsula by force. They might, however, call a conference of the European 
powers who had signed the Treaty of Sévres, in order that the peace terms might 
be redrafted in accordance with the new position. The Cabinet, in general, 
agreed with Curzon. They concluded that he should continue to base his near 
eastern policy on the Paris Agreement of March 1922; that the naval forces 
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in the area should be increased in order to prevent the Kemalists gaining ac- 
cess to the Gallipoli Peninsula; that British troops should be sent to occupy 
the Peninsula alongside the French stationed there and that Sir Charles Ha- 
rington, General Officer Commanding the British forces of occupation, should 
be informed that, in the event of a Turkish attack on the Ismid Peninsula, he 
could, if he wished, withdraw his troops to Constantinople, but that any at- 
tempt on the part of the Turks to cross the Bosphorus was to be resisted with 
the full strength of the British forces!?. 

In Rome, the Italian Government viewed the possible consequences of 
the Greek collapse with equal concern. Where the British feared that the Turks 
might attempt to settle the issue by force, however, the Italians feared that the 
belligerents might come to an agreement among themselves to the prejudice 
of allied, and, in particular, of Italian interestst#. On 8 September 1922, there- 
fore, the Italian Foreign Minister suggested to Sir R. Graham, British Ambas- 
sador in Rome, that the Allies should at once invite the parties concerned to 
a conference at Venice, for the purpose of drawing up a preliminary peace 
between the belligerents, on the conclusion of which the Allies might nego- 
tiate a final settlement with the Turks!5, This suggestion, however, Curzon was 
unwilling to adopt. He believed that it would be a mistake to negotiate with 
the Turks until such time as they had realised, as Sir. H. Rumbold, British 
High Commissioner in Constantinople, put it in a despatch communicated 
on 12 September 1922, “that a triumph over the Greeks is not necessarily a 
triumph over the Allies”, and that, even though the Greeks had suffered a dis- 
aster in Asia Minor, they were far from being “down and out” in Thracelf, He 
wished first to discuss the new situation with the Allied High Commissioners, 
and, if possible, agree with them a common negotiating position. He ac- 
cordingly rejected the Italian proposal, drawing attention in the course of his 
reply to a recent communication from Constantinople containing the joint 
recommendation of the allied High Commissioners to the effect that “any in- 
vitation to the Kemalist Government to a conference at this stage would be 
undesirable owing to the extravagant hopes raised at Angora by the recent 
Turkish victories and the danger that the Allied invitation might be regarded 
by Kemal at this moment as a sign of Allied weakness", 
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Meanwhile, in Constantinople, Rumbold and Harington, who had not, 
it appears, been made fully aware of the policy decided on by the Cabinet at 
their meeting of 7 September 1922, had, on their own initiative, instigated a 
series of measures designed to deal with a possible Turkish attack. At a meet- 
ing of High Commissioners and Allied Generals, held on 10 September 1922, 
they had persuaded their colleagues to join in sending the Ankara Government 
a reminder that the neutral zone round Constantinople and the Straits, which 
had been “maintained inviolate against the Greeks in July”, would be equally 
defended in case of need against Kemalist aggression!8. At the same time, Ha- 
rington had persuaded his French and Italian colleagues to send detachment 
to Ismid and Chanak in order that their presence there might impress the 
Turks with the reality of allied unity!?. . 

Harington's account of these developments, despatched together with a 
request for reinforcements and a statement of policy, came as something of 
a surprise to Curzon, who had believed that the Command at Constantinople 
had been instructed to abandon Chanak and, if need be, Ismid, retire to the 
European shore of the Straits and hold the Gallipoli Peninsula and Constan- 
tinople. “Т assumed", he minuted on 11 September 1922, "that after the Cabi- 
net on Thursday (7 September 1922) Sir L. W. Evans had telegraphed a full 
- explanation to Sir Charles Harington. But he appears to have done nothing 
of the kind which if true is most unfortunate... If we don't look out the Gen- 
erals will land us in a first class mess”?°. He accordingly raised the matter at 
a meeting of ministers held at Churt the same day. At this meeting it was 
agreed that, in order to avoid further misunderstanding, a telegram should be 
despatched to Rumbold, for communication to Harington and Admiral Brock, 
the newly appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean fleet, setting 
out British policy as clearly as possible: 


It was (Curzon who composed the despatch wrote) while liqui- 
dating the situation in Anatolia to maintain the position in 
Europe which was taken up at Paris in March and which can only 
be altered by conference of Powers concerned. 

Thus, as it was not contemplated to hold Chanak in March, so 
it is thought undesirable to hold it now unless, which is most 
unlikely, the French and Italians were prepared to join in its de- 
fence. H. M. Government do not contemplate holding it alone, 
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and War Office have authorised Commander-in-Chief to with- 
draw British Forces. 
On the other hand, H. M. Government have not the slightest 
intention of abandoning Gallipoli position and are prepared to 
send reinforcements to Harington to enable him to hold it. It 
will of course be better that this occupation should be Allied oc- 
cupation, and we are addressing the French and Italian Govern- 
ments in this sense. If however they refuse we should act alone, 
and British fleet would assist the operations. | 
As regards the Ismid line H. M. Government did not think it 
likely that French and Italian troops would co-operate in their 
defence and therefore they propose to authorise Harington to 
withdraw British force sooner than incur defeat. 
In pursuance of principle previously laid down Constantinople 
should be held at all costs with assistance if necessary of fleet. 
It was deemed incredible that French and Italians would not 
join in this defence?!, 
On receiving this telegram, Rumbold and Harington at once made it 
clear that they understood the policy decided on by the Cabinet and had in no 
sense acted contrary to its directives. The misunderstanding had arisen be- 
cause, as Rumbold explained in a telegram dated 13 September 1922, Curzon's 
telegram of 11 September 1922 had crossed his own of 10 September 1922. 
In this he had reported that the allied High Commissioners were united in 
their determination to preserve the neutrality of the demilitarised zone**. The 
scepticism of the Cabinet regarding the probable response of Britain's allies 
to a request for support against the Turks had been misplaced. 

Curzon was not slow to recognise the advantages offered by this unex- 
pected display of allied unity. As be informed Rumbold on 13 September 1922, 
possession of Ismid and Chanak would constitute a useful pawn in negoti- 
ations with Mustapha Kemal®. Poincaré, the French President, too, appeared 
satisfied with the action taken by the men on the spot. No protests were passed 
to London regarding Harington's initiative, no thunderbolts flung at the heads 
of the French officials in Constantinople. Quite the reverse: when the French 
Government were asked their attitude to the threat posed by the Turks, they 
replied on 14 September 1922: 
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..the Government of the Republic is in agreement with Н. M. 
G. that it is desirable without prejudicing the provisions of the 
future treaty of peace to maintain the neutrality of the zones 
actually occupied by the Allies in the region of Constantinople 
and the Straits. The French Government is ready to join the Eng- 
lish and Italian Governments in informing the Government ol 
Angora that the Allied Governments feel sure that this zone will 
be respected by its troops*. 

Yet, in spite of the apparent calm, Curzon remained uneasy. As he ex- 
plained to the Cabinet, at a meeting held on 15 September 1922 to consider 
the latest developments, he had been disturbed by Rumbold’s insistence on 
the need to hold both shores of the Straits®; and he remained sceptical re- . 
garding the good faith of Britain’s allies. It had been reported that the French 
and Italian High Commissioners had met a representative of the Ankara Gov- 
ernment at Constantinople and expressed their view that the whole of East- 
ern. Thrace including Adrianople should be returned to Turkey. He recognis- 
ed, however, that it was essential that Great Britain and France should con- 
tinue to act together: he suggested, therefore, that he visit Poincaré in Paris, 
immediately. In addition to co-ordinating their response to the present emerg- 
ency, they might discuss the character and location of a possible conference 
at which a final treaty of peace with Turkey might be negotiated®. 

The Cabinet approved Curzon’s proposal. Moreover, they agreed that 
Curzon should inform Poincaré that Britain would send a division to Constan- 
tinople if France would do the same. They also approved a proposal put for- 
ward by the Secretary of State for Ireland that the Dominions should be asked 
to aid the Allies in their defence of the freedom of the Straits, and a similar 
proposal, put forward by Churchill and Lloyd George, that the Governments 
of Serbia, Rumania and Greece should be invited to contribute a contingent. 
Chamberlain, Lord Privy Seal, alone appears to have struck a discordant note, 
pointing out that he had always understood that the object of keeping open 
the Straits was so that a fleet could sail into the Sea of Marmora and dominate 
Constantinople, and therefore the Turks. Yet it appeared they now held Con- 
stantinople but could not dominate Turkey. Did it make sense, in these cir- 
cumstances, to hold the Straits permanently, particularly as it was evident Brit- 
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ain could not maintain a substantial force on the Straits over a long period? 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies and the Prime Minister replied emphati- 
cally that it did. Churchill indicated that he envisaged a permanent occupa- 
tion of the neutral zone, including Ismid and Chanak, perhaps by an interna- 
tional force under the League of Nations. Lloyd George insisted that Britain 
had a “supreme interest” in the freedom of the Straits. He had taken little part 
in the Straits question so far: he had left it to the Foreign Office. He wished to 
make no new proposals now. But a permanent international force might grow 
out of the temporary arrangement they envisaged”. 

Identical-telegrams, inviting the Governments of the Dominions to asso- 
ciate themselves with Britain and her allies in their determination to "resist 
aggression upon Europe by the Turks and to make exertions to prevent Mu- 
stapha Kemal driving the Allies out of Constantinople and in particular and 
above all to secure firmly the Gallipoli Peninsula in order to maintain the free- 
dom of the Straits...”, were despatched that evening”. On the Saturday follow- 
ing, Curzon having retired for the weekend to Hackwood, Churchill with what 
he later described as a “small group of resolute men”?° — Balfour, Chamber- 
lain, Birkenhead and Worthington Evans — decided that something more im- 
mediate and dramatic was required if the position of Britain and her allies on 
the Straits was not to be forfeited by default. Accordingly, on the afternoon 
of that day, they authorised the publication of the contents of the telegram 
despatched by the Cabinet to the Dominions. Churchill was given the task of 
drafting the communiqué. i 


The British Government (he commenced) regard the effective and 
permanent freedom of the Straits as a vital necessity... It would 
be futile and dangerous, in view of the excited mood and extra- 
vagant claims of the Kemalists, to trust simply to diplomatic 
action. Adequate force must be available to guard the freedom 
of the Straits and to defend the deep water line between Europe 
and Asia against a violent and hostile Turkish aggression??. 


Whatever its effects on the Turks, at whom no doubt it was primarily 
aimed, this “bellicose” communiqué, as Nicolson called it?!, proved as far as 
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Britain’s relations with her dominions were concerned an embarrassment, 
and as far as her relations with France were concerned a disaster. Churchill 
and his colleagues had failed to take account of the differences of time between 
Britain and her Dominions. As a result the Prime Ministers of Canada, Au- 
stralia and New Zealand received their first intimation of the request in the 
morning papers the following Monday. Understandably they were not impressed 
by this somewhat unorthodox way of doing business??. More seriously, in 
France, Churchill’s communiqué produced in the President what Nicolson 
later described as an “outburst of reckless indignation”#, Poincaré and his 
colleagues had worked hard to ensure that a grateful Turkish Nation would 
recover its patrimony in Europe. The defeat of the Greek army in Asia Minor 
had removed the principal obstacle to this end. As for the neutrality of the 
Straits, this remained, as M. Laroche had informed Lord Hardinge, British 
Ambassador in Paris, on 12 September 1922, “a question of arrangement 
between the Turks and the Allies rather than one of principle”. On these 
easy assumptions, the French Government had been prepared to go along 
with the British in their desire to remind Mustapha Kemal that he should 
respect the neutral zone. Yet now, it appeared, the British, without so 
much as a by-your-leave, intended to reinforce the Straits and challenge the 
Turks to do their worst. Well, the English might fight: the French would not. 
Scorning the consequences, Poincaré telegraphed orders that the French contin- 
gent despatched to Chanak should be at once withdrawn®5. The Italians, who 
had already informed Mustapha Kemal that they intended to remain neutral, 
quickly followed suit. It all amounted, as D. G. Osbourne minuted on 19 Se- 
ptember 1922, to “a pretty clear announcement of allied disunion”#, 

In communicating his indignation concerning the indescretion perpetra- 
ted by Churchill and his colleagues, Poincaré took the opportunity of inform- 
ing Curzon of the line France intended to follow in dealing with the Turks. The 
French Government agreed that a régime should be established guaranteeing 
the freedom of the Straits, administered either by the League of Nations or by 
any other combination acceptable to the Turks. Smyrna and Fastern Thrace 
up to the Maritza, however, inclusive of Adrianople and the Gallipoli Penin- 
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sula, should be placed under Turkish sovereignty. If such terms were offered, 
they had reason to believe Mustapha Kemal would accept them: if, on the 
other hand, the Allies adopted a minatory attitude towards the Turks, there 
would, in all probability, be a “Turkish war throughout the world”?”, 

Poincaré’s anger did not quickly abate. When, on 19 September 1922, 
Hardinge complained to him of the failure of his Government to inform their 
chief ally of so important an event as the withdrawal of French troops, he be- 
came, so Hardinge reported, “very excited” and in a long tirade declared more’ 
than once that “His Majesty's Government were pursuing a policy of чаг”, 
He confessed, however, that he was much preoccupied with the knowledge 
that the position at Chanak was in danger of a serious attack by Kemalist 
troops. Only the previous day the Ankara agent in Paris had informed the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs that Mustapha Kemal would not recognise any neu- 
tral zone on the Asiatic shore of the Straits or any other place as neutral which . 
had been occupied by Greek troops??. 

It was at this point that Curzon, accompanied by Earl Beatty, First Sea 
Lord, left for Paris, in order, as the Cabinet minutes put it, “to induce the 
French Government to co-operate in holding the neutral zone on the Asiatic 
side of the Straits until the Conference meets”4°, It is evident that the moment 
of his departure was hardly propitious. The diplomatic squall which had blown 
up following the publication of Churchill’s communiqué had clearly made his 
task more difficult. And the response of the Dominions had not proved all that 
might have been expected. New Zealand alone had replied with an immediate 
declaration of support and the offer of а detachment*!. The Newfoundland 
Government had merely indicated their support, while Canada and Austra- 
lia had replied guardedly that, in certain circumstances, they might despatch 
a force. In South Africa, General Smuts, the Prime Minister, being at the time 
on a lengthy tour of the Union, had sent no word*?. Nor had Britain's approach 
to her friends in the Balkans elicited any firm assurances of support. The Ru- 
manians, who at first had appeared willing to contribute a force, had changed 
their minds on learning that Britain and France were not, as they had believed, 
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in complete agreement on the question“. As for the Serbs, they had shown по 
desire, as Nicolson put it, “to be dragged into a war for the purpose of aiding 
us (the British) to control the Straits”#. Nonetheless, Curzon believed he had 
yet a strong hand to play. During the fortnight that had elapsed since the com- 
mencement of the crisis, the military position at Chanak had been consider- 
ably strengthened*.Also, a factor of some importance, the Admiralty had given 
assurances that, if allowed a free hand, the navy could prevent the passage of 
Turkish troops into Europe, even if Chanak and the Ismid Peninsula were no 
longer held by the АШез®. In these circumstances, Curzon believed the French 
would be unwilling to abandon the Straits completely, in case, as an intelli- 
gence report put it at the time, “Great Britain obtained a mastery over Constan- 
tinople or the Straits, either directly, or through the Greeks"*", When the con- 
ference opened on the morning of 20 September 1922, therefore, Curzon at 
once took the offensive. He made it clear that his Government had no inten- 
tion of allowing the Turks to cross the Straits at any point, and that they would 
provide the military and naval forces required to stop them. They believed their 
procedure so far had been in full accord with the policy agreed on by the Allies 
in March: afterall, did it not follow the example set by the French, themselves, 
when in July last they had sent forces to prevent the Greeks seizing the Otto- 
man capital. They had been surprised by reports that the French were in fact 
withdrawing their forces from Chanak. Such a step seemed “a direct invitation 
to Kemal to pursue his designs, relying on France and on the fact that the 
British forces were faced with the alternative of either defending alone the neu- 
tral zone (which the other Allies nevertheless recognised) or of withdrawing 
and allowing Kemal to settle matters in his own way”. Should the French 
continue with their withdrawal, he must warn M. Poincaré that Britain would 
“have to act alone”. He thought it unnecessary to indicate “the grave conse- 
quences to the alliance and, indeed, to the future of Europe” that such a step 
would entail*, 
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Curzon’s determination to stand fast was, in part, motivated bya convic- 
tion that, in the event, the Turks would respect such a display of firmness and 
halt their advance. In his reply, Poincaré made it clear that he believed other- 
wise: he had been advised that Mustapha Kemal saw no reason to order his 
troops to stop until they had occupied all the territories claimed for Turkey in 
the National Pact. In any case, it was doubtful if he could halt them in their 
advance even if he so wished, a nation“fanatisée,enivrée de sa уісіоіге" 99, He was 
informed the Allies did not possess naval forces sufficient to stop the Kemalists 
‘crossing into Europe. In such circumstances it was evident that the best course 
open to the Allies would be to bring the Turks to the conference table. In or- 
der to do this they must tell Mustapha Kemal plainly that he would obtain 
Constantinople, and offer him “an acceptable settlement in Thrace and Gal- 
lipoli”51, Moreover, in case Curzon felt that he alone could threaten unilat- 
eral action: “... if England thinks that she could not do this herself or join in 
such an Allied communication, France must do it alone"52, Whatever the out- 
come, the French Government would not send French troops to preserve the 
integrity of the neutral zones. It was true they had agreed to send the Ankara 
Government the allied note: they had never agreed to enforce it. 

Curzon followed the logic of Poincaré’s argument with increasing in- 
credulity. When the French President had concluded his observations, he at 
once made it clear that he could not accept the French view that the allied dec- 
laration concerning the integrity of the neutral zones was not, as he put it 
scathingly, “a serious document” but merely “a pious supplication to Kemal”®. 
He would not accept that Franch had no obligation to share in any action 
taken to implement it. In order to induce Mustapha Kemal to attend a con- 
ference, the French apparently wished to concede to him in advance all the 
terms of the National Pact. This would not do. The major questions could 
only be decided at a final conference: in the meantime, it was “essential that 
the Allies stand together”, 

Poincaré was not impressed. He was in no mood to exchange diplomatic 
niceties. A collision between Britain and the Turkish Nationalists on the 
Straits would be extremely damaging to France. A victory for Britain would 
increase her power and prestige in the area and devalue the currency of French 
patronage: a defeat would lead to accusations that France had deserted her 
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ally in her hour of need. The Entente could hardly survive such a calamity. 
Convinced, therefore, that at all costs conflict must be avoided, Poincaré, with 
some abandon, proceeded to impress on Curzon the dire consequences which 
might result from a conflagration at Chanak. Even supposing that the Allies 
could prevent the Turks reaching Europe, Mustapha Kemal might turn against 
Syria and Mesopotamia. Bulgaria might attack Yugoslavia, and Russia Po- 
land and Rumania. Finally, they might expect “a big Moslem upheaval in 
Asia”, On this cataclysmic note the morning session was brought to a close 
and the delegates retired for lunch. 

During the afternoon session Curzon made one more attempt to impress 
on Poincaré the gravity ofthe position, as he sawit. He enquired, so he in- 
formed the Cabinet immediately following the meeting, 


whether French Government in issuing recent orders to with- 
draw all French troops from Asiatic side of both Straits meant 
to repudiate any allied obligation on Asiatic coast and whether 
they regarded it as a loyal proceeding to take such action in sup- 
pression of orders of their own commanders without any notice 
to their allies, leaving the latter to bear the sole brunt of Kema- 
list attack and the odium, if retreat were necessary, of that re- 
tirement®, 
If such were the case, he would have to report to his Government that so far 
as Asia was concerned the Entente was at an end". Britain would then be forced 
to act alone. But all to no avail. Poincaré, exhibiting what Curzon later 
described as an “extreme irritation at revival of this question in so embarrass- 
ing a form”, merely replied that neither the French Government, nor the 
French Parliament, whose sovereignty was involved, was prepared to allow 
French commanders to expose French troops to the danger of being shot by 
Turks. 

In his stand Poincaré received the support of Count Sforza, the Italian 
Ambassador, who had joined the afternoon session of the conference. Italy, 
he declared, like France, would not fight against Turkey, nor run the risk of 
Italian soldiers being attacked in Asia Міпог??. 

Having failed to persuade Poincaré to recognise the obligation of France 
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to defend the neutral zone, Curzon decided to attack the essential premise of 
Poincaré’s argument, which was that, with the forces available, the Allies, 
could not stop the Turks crossing the Straits, and that any attempt to do so, 
therefore, would end in disaster. He accordingly asked that Earl Beatty be 
called to give an expert opinion on the question. Poincaré, not to be outdone, 
asked that Admiral Grasset be allowed to attend. Beatty explained that, with 
the forces available on the Straits, or on their way, the Allies could hold “all 
the waters from the Mediterranean to the Black Sea"99, Admiral Grasset ex- 
plained that they could not. Earl Beatty explained that, even if the Turks were 
able to bring up heavy artillery, the British navy “ought to be able to bring a 
direct fire in return upon them and make their position untenable"91, Ad- 
miral Grasset explained that this might be so in theory: experience in the recent 
war had shown that it was not so in practice. He would go even further: if the 
Turks had only medium artillery on the Asiatic shore, not only would they be 
able to make the passage of the Dardanelles by ships-of-war very difficult, 
they might even threaten the position of the Allies on the Gallipoli Peninsula. 
Curzon seized on this admission with alacrity. As the later informed the 
Cabinet: 
I at once used his argument, which is I believe wholly fallacious, 
to point out to Poincaré that if Gallipoli is to be held, which he 
admitted, Chanak must therefore either be held also or be de- 
militarised as proposed in March. This he could not deny...?*! . 


Poincaré, indeed, did not attempt to deny it. He merely drew attention to the 
fact that, as he put it, 


in Marshall Foch's opinion, it was essentialto have armiies and 
not outposts of men on the southern shores of the Straits in the 
present military situation. To control the whole of the Straits 
one must have forces echelonned along their whole length... 
There was no military expert who would now claim that the AI- 
lies could defend the Asiatic shores against a Turkish attack®. 


It was evident that little was to be gained by pursuing so unproductive a 
discussion. Following a break for tea, therefore, Curzon proposed that a con- 
ference of the principal allied powers, together with Greece, Turkey, Russia, 
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Serbia and Japan, be called, at which Bulgaria and other interested states 
might be allowed a hearing. He also suggested that, provided they could ob- 
tain the authorisation of their respective governments, they might remain in 
Paris and attempt to reach agreement on the main points of a settlement. In 
the meantime, he would urge the French Government to use their “very well- 
known influence to stop Kemal from precipitate action”®4, Both Curzon’s 
proposals were adopted. While agreeing to do his best to control Mustapha 
Kemal, however, Poincaré, suggested that Curzon might use his influence to 
persuade the Greeks to agree in advance of a conference decision to return 
Eastern Thrace to the Turks. і 

That evening Curzon informed London by phone of his failure to persuade 
the French to alter course. The Cabinet were, therefore, called on to decide 
whether to stand and fight alone, or to withdraw. At a meeting held the same 
evening, they decided to stand®5, The combined Chiefs of Staff were quickly 
consulted, following which a telegram, drafted by Churchill, was despatched 
to Harington informing him of the “relative importance” that was attached to 
the various positions committed to his charge: 


... the foundation of British policy in that region, was the Galli- 
poli Peninsula and the freedom of the Straits. It was of the highest 
importance that Chanak should be held effectively for this. Apart 
from its military importance, Chanak had now become a point 
of great moral significance to the prestige of the Empire. It 
would be regarded as a valuable achievement if it could be held. 
A blow at Chanak would be a blow at Great Britain alone, 
whereas, Constantinople and Ismid were of international conse- 
quence, affecting the whole of the Allies. In comparison with 
Chanak, the Cabinet regard Constantinople as second and Iamid 
as іга, 


At the same time, in a telegram to Paris, the Cabinet informed Curzon of 
their admiration for the manner in which he had conducted the talks and in- 
structed him to continue along the lines he had suggested. ` 

_ Curzon appreciated the admiration and support of his colleagues. Не was 
aware, as he informed the Cabinet the following day, that it would not be easy 
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to arrive at a preliminary understanding with the Allies”. The French would 
almost certainly continue to press for the complete and immediate evacuation 
of Eastern Thrace by the.Greeks, and for recognition of the Maritsa frontier. 
Britain’s interest as ever, lay in ensuring that the Turks should not recover 
complete control of both shores of the Straits, and in particular of the Gal- 
lipoli Peninsula, dependent to a large extent on the position in Eastern Thra- 
ce. As far as the short term position was concerned, he proposed to suggest 
that the Greeks might be persuaded to evacuate Eastern Thrace up to the 
Enos-Istranja line, provided Mustapha Kemal agreed to respect the neutral 
zone. As regards the long term position, he was considering reverting to a 
proposal, first mooted in March, for the creation of an autonomous state in 
Eastern Thrace under the League of Nations. On this occasion they might 
allow a symbol of Turkish sovereignty “in the shape of a flag or some other 
innocuous emblem”®, In this way Eastern Thrace would be demilitarised, an 
effect which would accord well with British interests in the area. On the Dar- 
danelles, too, the occupying forces might be placed under the auspices of the 
League. In order to counter what he called French pretensions, Curzon in- 
formed the Cabinet that he intended to point out “absurdity of convoking 
conference in which Roumania and Serbia are to take part and then decide 
issues in advance and in their absence”. He also intended to play on Poincaré’s 
awareness of the moral weakness of the French position, and on his appre- 
hension that the British would, if need be, act alonef?. 

The Cabinet approved Curzon's proposed strategy, with the proviso, in- 
sisted on by Churchill, that the Asiatic side of the Dardanelles must be con- 
sidered an integral part of the problem of the maintenance of the freedom of 
the Straits, which, in effect, meant that the agreed zone on the Asiatic side of 
the Straits should be subject to the same regime as that adopted on the Galli- 
poli side"?, 

In considering his position, Curzon had realised that, as regards both the 
Straits and Eastern Thrace, the attitude adopted by Rumania and Serbia might 
prove crucial. As the King of Serbia, supported by his ministers, happened to 
be in Paris, Curzon decided to approach him. At the same time he approached 
the Rumanian Minister, M. Antonescu. The results were not encouraging. 
Both made it clear that there was little hope of their contributing a con- 
tingent; they feared France and felt that they could not oppose her. Accord- 
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ing to Curzon M. Pasitch, the Serbian Prime Minister, exhibited “an obsti- 
nate stupidity”, declaring that Serbia had no interest in either question, ex- 
cept to see that Thrace did not become Bulgarian, and that her own frontiers 
were not infringed. The Rumanian Minister, while expressing general support 
for the British view, proved scarcely more forthcoming?!. Curzon according- 
ly concluded that he could expect little support from the Balkan quarter. Pa- 
pers despatched from London confirmed this conclusion. On these, Nicolson 
had minuted, on 20 September 1922, that, though both Serbia and Rumania 
had interests in common with Britain in the Near East, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could expect little help from either”*. 

When, therefore, on the afternoon of 22 September 1922, the Allies met 
once again in conference, Curzon was aware that he could expect little sup- 
port from any quarter for a strong policy. Nevertheless, he refused to alter 
course. Whatever happened, he informed Poincaré and Sforza, the Turks 
must not be allowed to march into Europe and pre-empt the decisions of a 
peace conference. He hoped they would be able to reach agreement on the 
main points in dispute between them. He had various proposals in mind, in 
particular that Eastern Thrace might be turned into an autonomous buffer 
state under the League of Nations, subject perhaps to nominal Turkish sov- 
ereignty. His attitude, however, was one of resolution and determination: 


If he were compelled to fight the Turks and withdraw from the 
Asiatic shore of the Dardanelles or of Ismid, the fault would not 
be wholly that of Great Britain. Public opinion would remember 
that in the circumstances Great Britain had been abandoned by 
Allies, and public opinion would appreciate the very heavy 
blow thus dealt at the Alliance by those who had chosen to 
desert пз. 


Poincaré was in no mood to brook such charges of disloyalty. More than 
ever he was convinced of the need to avoid war. Only the previous day he had 
received from General Charpy a telegram confirming the weakness of the al- 
lied position on the Straits. 


D'une part, forces ennemies, nombreux material et moral exalté, 
decidées à lutter pour conquérir capitale et territoire national. 
D'autre part, terrain peu propice à la défensive favourable aux 
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infiltrations, nécessite grande densité troupes défense, large front, 
aucune profondeur pour Ia défense, mer А dos. Eléments turcs 
zone occupation hostiles. 
Nécessité surveiller efficacement front Tchataldja а cause d’ ef-- 
férvescence Thrace, organisation de bandes. 
Entre ces fronts, danger agglomération Scutari, Constantinople, 
où soulèvement certain en cas de lutte contre Kémal à courte 
distance capitale. 
Occupation de Tchanak excentrique, éloignée troupe de ce se- 
cteur isolé. Dans ces conditions, convenir pas engager bataille 
avec plusieurs fronts et insécurité lignes intérieurs, échec certain,- 
prestige militaire allié, insulté. Plan action est basé sur moyens 
actuels trés nettement insuffisants. Si on envisage moyens réel- 
lement nécessaires, il faudrait véritable corps expéditionnaire; 
dans ce cas, effectifs actuels même renforcés immédiatement 
par plusieurs bataillons seraient insuffisants pour permettre lut- 
ter avec chance réussite contre Kémalistes, qui ont tous leurs 
moyens à pied d'œuvre, tandis que l’arrivée renforts alliés force- 
. ment echelonnée et tardive”, 
Yet still, it seemed, the British would not budge. In Constantinople, they were 
busy preparing for battle, while in Paris Curzon had been “tampering”, as 
Nicolson later put it, with the Little Entente'5. 

When Curzon had concluded his opening statement, therefore, Poincaré, 
quoting at length from Charpy’s report, drew, in as dispassionate a manner as 
he could afford, a detailed picture of the position as he saw it. Then, angered, 
perhaps, by Curzon’s unresponsiveness, һе drew attention to an invitation, 
issued by Harington at a meeting of allied generals on 18 September 1922, re- 
questing his colleagues to participate, with all the forces at their disposal, in 
the defence of the neutral zones, “conformément à la décision qui aurait été 
prise par les Gouvernements alliés”. The previous day, in a note dispatched 
to the British Embassy protesting the incident, Poincaré had admitted that 
Harington’s premature assumption of allied policy was “sans doute, le résultat 
d'un malentendu”””. In the explosive atmosphere of the conference chamber, 
however, angered by Curzon's “precise but cutting phrases”#, enraged by his 
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accusations of betrayal, he allowed no such draughts of moderation to blow 
through the heavy clouds of his indignation. What happened next, at this 
“meeting of quite unprecedented description””®, as Curzon called it, is perhaps 
best described in the Foreign Secretary’s own words: 


Poincaré then commenced a second speech by a bitter attack on 
Harington whom he accused of having deliberately misrepresented 
to his colleagues the attitude of the French and Italian Govern- 
ments. I instantly and indignantly repudiated this charge; where- 
upon Poincaré lost all command of his temper, and for a quarter 
of an hour shouted and raved at the top of his voice, putting 
words into my mouth which I had never uttered, refusing to allow 
the slightest interruption or correction, saying that he would 
make public the insult to France, quoting a telegram from Athens 
to the effect that the British Minister had asked the Greek Gov- 
ernment to furnish 60,000 men for the defence of Thrace and 
the Straits, and behaving like a demented school master scream- 
ing at a guilty school-boy. I have never seen so deplorable or 
undignified a scene. After enduring this for some time I could 
stand it no longer and rising, broke up the sitting and left the 
гоот80, 


. After an interval, the minutes of the conference record, during which 
private explanations were exchanged, the sitting was resumed®!. Though tem- 
pers had cooled somewhat, reason did not at once prevail. Poincaré conti- 
nued to insist on the restoration of Turkish sovereignty up to the old frontiers. 
He agreed, however, that a strip on the Turkish side of the boundary and a 
corresponding strip on the Greek side might be demilitarised. Curzon, for 
his part, seeing that another impasse was rapidly approaching, produced a 
draft invitation to the Ankara Government, which, he declared, indicated in 
general terms the limits to which he was prepared to go. This Poincaré showed 
little inclination to accept. Nonetheless, he agreed to consult his colleagues 
on the question. It was decided, therefore, that the conference should meet 
again to discuss the formula the following day??. 

Curzon reported the "painful" character of the day's proceedings to the 
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Cabinet that evening®. At the same time he made it clear that, as things stood, 
he could not hold out any hope that he would reach agreement with Poincaré 
at the meeting arranged for the following day. At best ho might secure a col- 
lective invitation. At worst the alliance in the Near East would break and the 
Powers would have to address Mustapha Kemal each in its own way: the Brit- 
ish Cabinet would appreciate that “by these steps we have gained another- 
day both here and at the other end, and that Mudania will mean several days 
more. Before the end of this time our preparations should be complete...”®4, 
On receiving Curzon’s report, the Cabinet recognised that they had 
reached a crossroad.They could go on alone, or turn and compromise. With the 
support of the allies, they might have decided to see it through. Alone, in the 
light of British public and world opinion, they dared not. Without further 
ado, therefore, they decided that, rather than risk war, they would change the 
direction of their policy sufficient to enable Curzon to draw up with the allies 
a joint invitation to the Turks to attend a conference. The policy of confining 
Turkish rule to the Turkish people, the Cabinet minutes record with an appro- 
^ priate sense of the dramatic, being no longer practical in view of the failure 
of France to accept a mandate for Cilicio, the United States for Armenia, 
Italy to remain in south-western Anatolia and Greecein western Anatolia, 
Britain could not alone prevent the return of the Turks to Eastern Thrace. It 
needed, however, to be made perfectly clear that effective guarantees for the 
security, protection and the enjoyment by all nations of the freedom of the 
waters between the Mediterranean and the Black Sea remained indispensible®, 
The decision of the Cabinet to abandon Eastern Thrace to the Turks re- 
moved the main obstacle standing in the way of allied agreement on the gen- 
eral principles of a peace settlement. When they met on 23 September 1922, 
therefore, the allied leaders were quickly able to agree the appropriate word- 
ing of an invitation to Mustapha Kemal. In this, the Turks were invited to 
send a representative without delay to a meeting to be held at Venice or else- 
where to negotiate a final treaty of peace between Turkey, Greece and the Al- 
lies. Rumania, Yugoslavia and Japan were also to be invited. The Turks were 
informed that the Allies “viewed with favour” their desire to recover Thrace 
so far as the Maritsa and Adrianople. Prior to the opening of the conference 
the Allies would use their influence to persuade the Greeks to retire to a line 
fixed by the allied generals in agreement with both the Greeks and the Turks: 
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in return the Turks would be expected to engage not to send troops into the 
neutral zone nor attempt to cross the Straits or the Sea of Marmora. In order 
to: define the proposed line, the allied generals might meed Mustapha Kemal 
at Mudania or Ismid®. 

Curzon, on the whole, was satisfied with the outcome of his meeting with 
Poincaré and Sforza. As he informed the Cabinet, he had obtained “every one 
of its-desiderata”®’. In that part of the note which referred to the future fron- 
tiers of Turkey, Poincaré had wanted to include the phrase “in accordance with 
the full terms of the National Pact”®, but this he had rejected. He had also 
frustrated Poincaré’s desire to turn the Mudania Conference into a prelimi- 
nary peace conference. He had insisted the allied generals deal with one point 
only: settlement of the line behind which the Greek forces would be withdrawn. 
On his return to London, Curzon was congratulated by the Cabinet. There 
was, however, no rejoicing: the Cabinet secretary merely recorded the com- 
ment, received without dissent, that “French desertion of the British troops 
at Chanak was a most formidable historical event"9?, 

Curzon was aware that the despatch of the allied note of 23 September 
1922 did not obviate the danger of war. At any moment an irresponsible act 
on the part of Turkish regular or irregular forces could ignite a fire which it 
would be hard to control and harder still to put out. Nevertheless, signs sug- 
gested that the forces of peace might yet prevail. From Paris, Hardinge report- 
ed that the French Government had promised to do everything in its power to 
persuade Mustapha Kemal to withdraw his forces from the neutral zone, 
while from Rome Sir Robert Graham advised that the Italian Foreign Min- 
ister had assured him that both France and Italy were “deluging” the Turks with 
good advice?!, Another report suggested that Mustapha Kemal might have 
ordered his agents in Constantinople to prevent a rising against the Allies in 
the city®®, At Chanak, it was reported that a force of one thousand Turkish 
cavalry advancing on the town, on being confronted by a British squadron, 
had withdrawn. Provided the Ankara Government replied promptly to the 
allied note, therefore, and provided they took firm steps to ensure that their 
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troops at the front acted with restraint, there was no reason why the catas- 
trophe of war should not be averted. 

Hopes raised following the despatch of the Paris note, however, soon 
faded. Mustapha Kemal gave no sign that he would respond to the allied initi- 
ative. Quite the reverse, his attitude became, if anything, even more bellige- 
rent. When Harington telegraphed, demanding the withdrawal of Turkish Ca- 
valry from the neutral zone, he once again denied any knowledge of the ex- 
istence of such a zone, and declared the only object of his troops to be the pur- 
suit of the beaten Greek army. At Chanak his troops continued to disregard 
the existence of the zone and to collect inconsiderable numbers close to the 
British defences. On 28 September 1922, Rumbold reported: 


Turks are evidently acting under clear orders and it is evident 
from Mustapha Kemal’s accurate information about demolitions 
in Chanak area that Turkish force is not out of touch with its 
General Headquarters. British military authorities at Chanak 
have pushed restraint to the utmost possible limit... Situation evi- 
dently contemplated by Mustapha Kemal is that British and Turks 
watch each other whilst Turkish forces are piling up until Musta- 
pha Kemal thinks that he is strong enough to attack, 


Other factors, too, added to the supposition that the Turks might decide to 
push forward regardless British Intelligence suggested that the military party, 
which favoured strong action, was in the ascendant in Ankara”. They also 
suggested that the Soviets were urging Mustapha Kemal to attack the Allies 
on the Straits; they were said to be considering a plan to support him either by 
direct military action in Europe of by offering assistance in the transportation 
of troops from Zonguldak to Midia®. Finally, in Greece, on 27 September 
1922, units of the Greek armed forces had revolted against the King, over- 
throwing his Government and setting up a Revolutionary Council, dedicated 
to the defence of Eastern Thrace”. 

It was in these circumstances that, at a meeting held on the morning of 
29 September 1922, the British Cabinet decided that the time had come to call 
a halt. After consulting the Chiefs of Staff, the ministers agreed that, in view of 
the seriousness of the position at Chanak, Harington should be instructed as 
follows: 
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The Turkish Nationalists are obviously moving up troops and 

seeking to net your forces in. Cabinet are advised by the General 

Staff that if we allow continuance of this, the defensive position 

will be imperilled and that the moment to avert the disaster has 

arrived. It has therefore been decided by the Cabinet that the Offi- 

сег Commanding the Turkish forces around Chanak is immedi- 

ately to be notified that, if his forces are not withdrawn by an hour ` 
to be settled by you, at which our combined forces will be in place, 

all the forces at our disposal—naval, military and aerial—will 

open fire®, 

Curzon was not entirely happy with this decision. That evening he endeav- 
oured to persuade his Cabinet colleagues to suspend the ultimatum for twenty- 
four hours, or to extend it. In the course of the afternoon, he explained, he had 
seen Nihad Rechad, the Kemalist representative in London, and informed 
him of the action decided on by the Cabinet, and the reasons for it: 


Mustapha Kemal having, in spite of the Paris note and in spite of 
frequent protests, absolutely declined to withdraw his forces from 
the Chanak neutral zone, and these forces having continued to 
advance until they were in a position where we were informed 
that they even made grimaces at the British troops on the other 
side of the barbed wire, a situation had arisen which could not 
be tolerated by any army—it would not be tolerated by Musta- 
pha Kemal himself... Orders had therefore been given this morn- 
ing to the British Commander to call upon the Kemalist forces 
to retire, and, in the event of their refusing, to compel them to do 
so. Thus we might, owing to the culpable action of these forces, 
find ourselves within a few hours of the edge of war®®. 


Nihad Rechad had expressed the utmost alarm at this situation and promised 
to inform Mustapha Kemal at once. Would it not be wise, therefore, to allow 
the Turks a little more leeway19?? The Cabinet decided, however, that they 
could not alter their decision. Chamberlain thought the danger too great; a 
change of mind would undermine the confidence of Britain’s representatives 
on the spot. Birkenhead saw no reason to reconsider. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer concluded that Nihad Rechad was merely trying to “blind” them. 
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The Chief of the Imperial General Staff closed the argument by pointing out 
that he believed a counter order would, in any case, arrive too late to affect 
the situation: and to countermand the order, after the event, might prove fa- 
181291, When Curzon retired to bed that evening, therefore, he believed that, 
one way or another, the issue would within twenty four hours be decided. 

The following morning the Cabinet awaited with some trepidation re- 
ports from Constantinople on the initial reaction of the Turks to the delivery 
of the ultimatum. At this first meeting they were informed that no reply had 
as yet been received. This they found “rather perplexing”!%. Had not Harin- 
gton reported that the situation at Chanak was critical? Had not the Chiefs 
of Staff sent “peremptory orders” for the delivery of the ultimatum, receipt 
of which had been acknowledged by the Naval Commander-in-Chief the pre- 
vious afternoon!®? The Cabinet could only suspect that General Harington 
was во intensely preoccupied with the political situation that he was no longer 
paying sufficient attention to the military side of the question. It appeared 
that, notwithstanding the “truculent attitude of Mustapha Kemal and his fla- 
grant disregard of the Paris note”, Harington and Rumbold were treating the 
Turks with a forebearance which contrasted sharply with the harshness of 
their approach to the Greeks, on whom they were bringing pressure to bear 
in regard to the movement of warships in the Straits and the withdrawal of 
the Greek army from Eastern Thrace!™, 

In Constantinople Harington had received the War Office order regard- 
ing the communication of an ultimatum with some surprise. He was, perhaps, 
not fully aware of the impression his reports on the situation at Chanak had 
created in London. In any case he believed that, during the last day or so, he 
had made substantial progress towards a settlement. On 28 September 1922, 
he had received from Mustapha Kemal a message informing him that the Turk- 
ish leader had issued orders to his troops at Chanak to avoid any kind of 
incident, Kemalist sources at Constantinople had informed him that the 
Ankara Government was on the point of despatching a formal reply to the 
allied note of 23 September 1922, and that they would probably accept the 
allied invitation to attend a meeting at Mudania!®, In the circumstances, so 
he informed the War Office in a telegram despatched on 30 September 1922, 
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he found it inconceivable that he should “launch avalanche of fire which will 
put a match to mine here and everywhere else and from which there will be no 
drawing back”107. He requested, therefore, that the matter be left in his hands 
for the moment. In a telegram to Curzon despatched the same day Rumbold 
supported Harington. General Marden had reported a distinct improvement 
at Chanak. He no longer believed Mustapha Kemal meant business. In any 
case, they could not lose anything by delaying action for two or three days to 
see whether a meeting at Mudania would materialise!®, 

The Cabinet were greatly relieved to discover that the situation at Cha- 
nak was not as bad as they had assumed. On 10 October 1922, therefore, they 
instructed the Secretary of State for War to inform Harington that he need 
not act on the War Office telegram ordering the delivery of an ultimatum, 
unless and until he considered it necessary to do 801%, They also instructed 
the War Minister to send a separate telegram emphasising that the sole func- 
tion of the allied generals at Mudania under the terms of the Paris note was 
to fix, in accordance with the Greek and Turkish military authorities, the line 
to which the Greeks were to be asked to withdraw in Eastern Thrace!!°, On 
Curzon’s prompting, they agreed, in addition, that, as difficulties might arise 
at the Mudania meeting.in regard to the extent ofthe neutral zone on the Asi- 
atic shore of the Dardanelles, the question should be examined as to whether 
it would be practicable to provide for the freedom of the Straits with a reduced 
area, in order that, if pressed to do so by Mustapha Kemal, General Haring- 
ton might be in a position to make some concession!!, 

Having taken on themselves the responsibility of suspending a Cabinet 
order, Harington and Rumbold had no intention of allowing their catch to 
escape them. On 1 October 1922, therefore, in agreement with Admiral Brock, 
the recently appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean fleet, they 
informed Hamid Bey that the Allies expected to meet the Nationalist Comman- 
der at Mudania on 3 October 1922, and that if no meeting took place on that 
day, they would “draw their own conclusions”!!?, Faced with this less im- 
mediate ultimatum Hamid Bey confirmed that his Government expected to send 
delegates to the proposed meeting: Ismet Pasha, Commander of the Western 
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Army, would most probably represent them™!. 

The Mudania Conference proved a trying experience for Harington. Al- 
though it had been agreed that military representatives alone would attend, 
politicians of every description arrived from Ankara!!. Negotiations were 
carried on in an atmosphere which Rumbold later described as "that of a ba- 
zaar combined with that of a coffee house"115, At first the Turks refused to 
negotiate. Then they grew arrogant. They acted as if Thrace were already 
theirs. Backed by the French, who claimed credit for their presence at the Con- 
ference, they sought to inveigle the allied Generals into discussing political 
questions. The ubiquitous Franklin Bouillon, who sought to play the role of 
mediator, proved, according to Harington, “a perfect curse" 118, On the third 
day Ismet put forward a series of demands which amounted, in Harington's 
view, to a demand for the immediate repossession of Eastern Thrace". If 
his demands were not met, he “intimated”, as Rumbold put it, that he would 
set his troops once more in motion™®, At this the French general announced 
that his Government was prepared to accept the restitution of Eastern Thrace 
to Turkey before the conclusion of a peace treaty and without supervision!!?. 
In view of the attitude adopted by the French, which Rumbold characterised 
as “a treacherous surrender inspired by Franklin-Bouillon"!*9, Harington 
concluded that he had no alternative but to return to Constantinople and place 
the question in the hands of the allied High Commissioners. Failing to agree, 
they, in turn, passed it to their respective Governments. Curzon, for his part, 
at once decided to cross to Paris to consult Poincaré. At 11 p.m. on the night 
of 6 October 1922, therefore, the British Secretary of State once again faced . 
the French President across the green baize of a table at the Quai d'Orsay. 

In the opening discussion, Curzon explained that he considered the situ- 
ation to be "very serious”121, The allied generals had drawn up an excellent - 
convention, which would provide for a Greek evacuation of Eastern Thrace 
to be completed within fifteen days. As the Greeks withdrew tbe Allies, repres- 
sented by mixed allied commissions, would take over civil power, and pass it 
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to the Turks, at the latest within thirty days. When offered this convention, 
however, the Turks had put forward “a series of preposterous demands”138, 
to which it was impossible to accede. Upon which General Charpy, on in- 
structions from his Government, had seceded from his colleagues and sup- 
ported the demands of the Turks. Was M. Poincaré committed to this position? 
Or was he prepared to adopt the sole feasible course by which the Paris note 
and the alliance could be maintained: the temporary occupation of Eastern 
Thrace by allied troops pending the gradual introduction of a Turkish admin- 
istration? And if, as he anticipated, the Turks were to cross, or indeed, had 
already crossed into the Ismid zone, what was he prepared to do?!# 
Poincaré’s response was not encouraging. He believed the Allies should 
stand by the Paris note, and he approved the instructions sent to Harington, 
which he had been shown. Nevertheless, he believed that these should be pressed 
only in so far as they were “capable of realisation and could be reconciled 
with the possibilites of the case"1?*: he had, therefore, advised General Charpy 
that, if the British instructions could not be realised, he should “try to harmon- 
ise them with Turkish claims"125, If concessions were necessary to avoid war, 
- they must resign themselves to the fact. Being at Constantinople, at Chanak 
and Gallipoli, the Allies could still be masters of the situation and have “their 
hands full of levers at the Peace Сопісгепсе" 19, If the Turks advanced, how- 
-ever, he would do nothing: “In no circumstances, anything”!?”, 

At this stage, it looked as if Curzon and Poincaré had once again reached 
deadlock. After further discussion, however, it transpired that Poincaré had 
not realised the full extent of the Turkish claims: what he thought Charpy 

.. had conceded was merely a demand for the institution in Eastern Thrace of 
` a civil administration by the Turks!®, With this misunderstanding out of the 
way, it became possible for the two statesmen to consider the details of the 
proposed convention. In the discussions which followed, both continued to 
take a hard line. Nevertheless, after further talks they were able to agree the 
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terms of a draft agreement which it would be possible for them to put jointly 
to the Turks!?®, 

Harington received the telegram instructing him to return to Mudania 
and re-open the negotiations with considerable relief. As he had informed 
Rumbold on 7 October 1922, pending word from London, he had already 
twice postponed further sessions of the conference. In the meantime, Turk- 
ish cavalry and infantry had crossed into the neutral zone on the Ismid Pen- 
insula!®!, Any further delay would have seriously compromised his military 
position. On returning to the conference room, however, he soon discovered 
that a more show of allied unity was not sufficient to convince the Turks that 
they must adopt a more flexible approach. Ismet proved if anything even more 
intractable. Nevertheless, after further discussion, the delegates were able to 
narrow the points in dispute down to six. One of these concerned the future 
status of the neutral zones, or zones of allied occupation as the Turks preferred 
to call them?32, Here Curzon’s foresight proved of advantage. On the basis 
of advice received from a conference of experts held at the Admiralty on 3 
October 1922, Harington was able to offer a substantial reduction in the size 
of the Chanak zone, which might, he suggested, be confined to an area approxi- 
mately ten miles in depth running from Ezine to Karabigha!??, After a long 
night of diplomatic fencing, Ismet accepted this proposal. Other differences, 
too, were in time ironed out, and an agreement was finally signed at 7.45 on 
the morning of 11 October 1922. The signature of the Convention, Rumbold 
reported, was largely due to the “patience, tact and spirit of conciliation shown 
by General Harington. Factors which probably determined Turks to sign were 
knowledge of arrival of British reinforcements, presence of British warships, 
and the fact that these would be used in last resort. Policy of His Majesty’ 8 
Government has in fact been fully justified”™, 

How close the British and the Turks came to war at Chanak remains un- 
certain. There is little doubt that Mustapha Kemal intended to press his advan- 
tage, in the hope, perhaps, that Harington would follow the example set by 
his French and Italian colleagues and withdraw his troops from the Asiatic 
shores!5. It is equally probable that he underestimated the determination of 
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the British, deserted by their allies, to make a stand. Mustapha Kemal, how- 
ever, as Curzon, Churchill and others had confidently predicted, had no de- 
sire to become involved in a war with the British Empire. His tardiness in re- 
plying to the allied note of 23 September 1922 may, perhaps, be explained in 
part by a desire to play his hand for what it was worth, aware, as he was, that 
should an untoward incident occur he could always withdraw his men and 
lay the blame at the door of the British, and in part by a genuine need to con- 
sult the Grand National Assembly before negotiating an agreement that might 
prove unpopular. An incident, followed by a withdrawal, would, however, 
inevitably involve some loss of prestige both at home and abroad. It may be 
supposed, therefore, that when it became clear that the British might them- 
selves take the initiative, he quickly agreed to meet the allied generals at Mu- 
dania, and, as happened on 4 October 1922, formally accept the invitation of 
the Allies to attend a peace conference, 

Whatever the dangers of war, it is evident that the crisis at Chanak brought 
into play forces of far ranging significance. The British imperial dominions, 
after some preliminary grumbling, rallied round and assured the mother 
country of their support. The Balkan powers, to whom the position on the 
Straits remained as ever a matter of importance, found themselves for the most 
part squeezed between British demands that they provide diplomatic, and, in 
some cases, military support and French demands that they do not. In the end, 
neither the Serbs nor the Rumanians sent a contingent’. As for the Bulga- 
rians, secure as they were in their enforced neutrality, they were content to 
exploit the rivalries of the moment, offering support for every party, seeking 
in return assurances that they would obtain free access to the Aegean by way 
of Dede Agatch!#. The Greeks alone among the Balkan powers were pre- 
pared to offer the British whole-hearted support against the Turks. In India, the 
Khalifate agitation continued, though, according to the Viceroy, the move- 
ment had been on the wane for some time, its leaders suspected of being the 
tools of Hindu politicians; nevertheless, the Moslem peoples of India con- 
tinued to support the Turkish Nationalists, reports of whose victories were re- 
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ceived with “great rejoicing"33?, In the United States the President, who ac- 
cording to the British Ambassador had become “violently anti-French”, was 
persuaded on 26 September 1922 to issue a statement declaring that the Ame- 
Tican Government was “gratified to observe that proposal of 3 allied govern- 
ments seeks to insure effective liberty of Dardenelles, Sea of Marmora and 
Bosphorus as well as protection of racial and religious minorities”140, The 
British valued Harding’s moral support. Yet the unwillingness of the United 
States to involve herself in the settlement of the Straits question continued to 
amaze them: “This is very reminiscent”, Osbourne minuted on 26 September 
1922, “of the Wilsonian era. It is pathetic that in a crisis like this the immense 
naval force of America should not have expressed itself”141, No such surprise 
was expressed regarding the increasing interest of Russia in the area, which 
by the time of Chanak had become a factor of considerable significance. 
Throughout this period, the Russians continued to base their policy on 
the considerations which had inspired the Moscow treaty of March 1921. They 
wished to see the imperial powers expelled from Turkey and to this end sup- 
ported the Turkish Nationalists in their struggle. As regards the passage of 
the Straits, they insisted that this question should be settled by a conference 
of riverain states: in this way they would obtain a decisive voice in the pro- 
ceedings. During the crisis, however, reports from British Intelligence and other 
sources suggested that the Russian leaders could not agree on how far they 
should carry their support of the Kemalists. It was reported that Trotsky and 
Bukharin advocated military intervention, more particularly against Rumania, 
should she send a contingent to support the British*, Chicherin, on the other 
hand, was reputed to favour moderation, on the grounds that Russia could 
not afford open conflict with the western powers, on whom she was dependant 
for the supply of capital equipment and other goods essential to the recon- 
struction of her industry. In the end, Chicherin’s view prevailed. The Rus- 
sians decided against direct military intervention. Nonetheless, throughout 
the period of the crisis at Chanak, they continued to egg the Turks on, urging 
them to drive the Allies from the Straits and to occupy Constantinople. 
Russian support for the Turks was, however, never unconstrained. To 
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the Soviets, Mustapha Kemal remained a bourgeouis nationalist, whose over- 
throw by the Communist Party of Turkey they would have welcomed. More- 
over, they feared that the Turks would betray them and go over to the French. 
In particular they were said to suspect that the Franklin-Bouillon Agreement 
of 20 October 1921144 contained a secret undertaking by the Turks to invade 
the Caucasus, should Russia attack the western powers in Europe. The Rus- 
sians were careful to stress, therefore, that their aid and support was at all 
times dependant on the assurances of the Ankara Government that they would 
continue to base their policy on the Moscow Agreement of March 1922, and, 
in particular, according to a report received by British Intelligence, that they 
would in the future allow Russia to “assist” Turkey in any negotiations which 
she might undertake with the western powers regarding the Straits!45. 

The unwillingness of the Soviets to become too deeply engaged with the 
Turkish Nationalists was increased by their awareness that the Straits Ques- 
tion would, in all probability, be decided by a conference of the powers. They 
recognised that it would be to their advantage to attend such a conference, 
and made great efforts during the period of the crisis at Chanak to ensure that 
they would receive an invitation. On 12 September 1922, M. Karakhan, Rus- 
sian Commissar for Foreign Affairs, pointed out to the British that his Govern- 
ment would not recognise decisions regarding the Straits taken in the absence 
of the Black Sea States!#. On 24 September 1922, in a note despatched to the 
Foreign Ministers of Great Britain, France, Italy, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, and Greece, and the Prime Minister of Egypt, he repeated this asser- : 
tion: the Soviet Government would not recognise “any decision taken without 
its participation and against its interests... the freedom of the Straits which 
Great Britain has in mind signifies only the desire of a strong naval power to 
control a route vitally necessary to other States in order thereby to keep them 
under a constant threat. This threat is directed in the first place against Russia 
and Turkey"1?, On 26 September 1922, М. Berzine, Assistant Official Agent 
of the Russian Soviet Government in Britain, enquired of Gregory, Head of 
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the Northern Department at the Foreign Office, why Russia had not been in- 
vited to the conference on the Near East proposed by the Allies. The Soviet 
Government’s view on the freedom of the Straits, he declared, was “a commu- 
nistic one, namely, that Turkey should be trusted to see to it herself”148, 
The extent of Russia’s concern regarding the Straits was made clear to 
the Allies when, in the midst of the Chanak crisis, the Soviets were led to be- 
lieve that the British intended to impose, and indeed, had actually imposed, 
a blockade on the narrows. In a note dated 1 October 1922 Karakhan informed 
Curzon that his Government could not accept any such restriction. He 
pointed out that Russia’s recovery depended on supplies coming from Europe 
and America, most of which passed by way of the Straits to the ports of the 
Black Sea: 
La Russie a déjà protesté contre l’éstablissement dans les dé- 
troits par les puissances victoirieuses d’un régime dirigé contre 
ses intérêts et ceux de ses alliés. Le blocus des détroits declaré 
aujourd’hui donne une nouvelle preuve de ce que les puissances, 
pour qui la navagation dans la Mer Noire ne presente pas un 
intérêt vital mais qui grace à leurs forces armées exercent le con- 
trôle des détroits, auraient toujours la possibilité de menacer la 
vie économique pacifique des états riverains de la Mer Noire. La 
liberté des détroits au nom de laquelle l’Europe se prépare de 
nouveau à répandre le sang, ne signifie que liberté pour les puis- 
sances de l’entente de bloquer à tout instant et sous prétexte quel- 
conque les détroits et de séparer ainsi toute la Mer Noire du reste 
du monde. Le gouvernement Russe est pour 1а liberté des détroits, 
mais pour une liberté qui appartiendrait aux seuls navires de 
commerce et qui libérerait complètement aussi bien les détroits 
que la Mer Noire de la présence de forces navales étrangères. 
La Grande Bretagne et ses alliés ne voient pas leurs routes mari- 
times d’intérét vital coupées grace au blocus des détroits; ce blo- 
cus ne peut avoir de répercussion sur leur économie nationale — 
par contre il boulverse 1а vie économique des états riverains de 
la Mer Noire. Ce n’est que par l’indifférence totale aux intérêts 
de ces états qu’on peut expliquer la légèreté avec laquelle les au- 
torités britanniques agissent dans les mers at aux territoires qui 
ne leur appartiennent pas!4?, 
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In the event the Russian protest proved somewhat misplaced. The Brit- 
ish Government had, indeed, authorised Admiral Brock to control shipping 
in the Dardenelles, the Sea of Marmora and the Bosphorus, should he con- 
sider such action necessary. They had, however, decided against instituting 
blockade measures. They were able, therefore, to inform the Soviet Govern- 
ment that no blockade had in fact been imposed, though some restraint of 
vessels bound for nationalist ports in the Sea of Marmora (but not the Black 
Sea ог the Mediterranean) had been enforced!5?, Nevertheless the significance 
of the concern shown by the Russians regarding the Straits was not lost on 
the British, who during this period were increasingly prepared to admit there 
might be some advantage in allowing them to play a part in the ultimate 
settlement of the question!9!, 

The conclusion of the Armistice of Mudania, made possible by the deci- 

sion of the Allies to recognise the right of the Turks to the repossession of 
‘Eastern Thrace, marked a further stage in the long retreat that had character- 
ised allied policy in the Near East since the end of the First World War. The 
principal landmarks on this retreat — the refusal of the British Cabinet to 
approve the expulsion of the Turks from Constantinople, the evacuation by 
France and Italy of their forces in Cilicia and south western Anatolia, the ne- 
gotiation of the Franklin-Bouillon Agreement, the extensive concessions granted 
to the Turkish Nationalists at the London and Paris conferences of March and 
June 1921, the further concessions offered following the Paris Conference of 
March 1922, and the ultimate betrayal of the Greek forces fighting in Ana- 
tolia — illustrate clearly enough the weakening determination of the allies, 
and, in particular, of the British and the French, to secure strategic control- 
of the area. Yet until Chanak, the British, at least, had continued to insist 
that, come what may, Eastern Thrace, and in particular the Gallipoli Penin- 
sula, should not be returned to Turkish sovereignty. Only in this way, they had 
argued, could the freedom of the Straits be effectively secured. During the 
Chanak crisis, however, fearful of the consequences of war and of the end of 
the entente, even they had decided — one can be precise, at a Cabinet meeting 
held on 23 September 1922 — to abandon this last insurance of strategic con- 
trol. At the peace conference, which it was agreed should be held at Lausanne 
starting on 20 November 1922, it remained, therefore, only for the Allies, and 
in particular for the British, to endeavour to salvage something profitable, 
in the form perhaps of a favourable Straits convention, from the wreckage of 
allied policy. 
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MARCO ANTONIO CANINI E LA GRECIA: 
UN MAZZINIANO SUO MALGRADO 


Premessa. Il primo “esilio” nell’Oriente ellenico. Un “mazziniano” al 
servizio del Re. L’attivita filellenica dopo il Congresso di Berlino (1879-1881). 
Canti popolari, traduzioni, poesie e divagazioni glottologiche. 


‘Marco Antonio Canini è indubbiamente un personaggio del Risorgimen- 
to italiano ed europeo gia sufficientemente studiato!. La vastitä della sua atti- 
vita politica come agente di rivoluzionari e di monarchi, come giornalista e 
come studioso offre perd la possibilità di ulteriori studi. Oggetto di questa 
ricerca sarà l’attività che egli svolse in Grecia о, comunque, nei riguardi di 
quella nazione. Nel suo rapporto con i Greci si possono individuare tre pe- 
riodi: il primo va dall’ arrivo come esule in Grecia nel 1849 fino alla metà de- 
gli anni Cinquanta; il secondo, forse il più interessante, comprende gli anni 
1862-63 e l’ultimo, infine, gli anni successivi alla crisi d’Oriente del 1875-78 
ed in particolare il triennio 1879-1881. 

L’interesse degli studiosi si è appuntato, come era naturale, sull’ attività 
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politica e cospirativa del Canini agli inizi degli anni Sessanta. Ci si è limitati 
però all’ anno 1862. E’ invece utile seguire Canini anche nel 1873. Non sono 
stati poi condotti studi particolari sui movimenti in Grecia di Canini negli 
anni Cinquanta e Ottanta. E’ quanto ci si propone di fare in questo breve sag- 
gio. 

Marco Antonio Canini non ha mai affermato di essere un mazziniano, 
anzi talvolta ha criticato le iniziative dei mazziniani. Così, ad esempio, egli 
credeva che i fatti di Sarnico fossero dovuti all’ influenza di Mazzini sul mo- 
vimento garibaldino e che soprattutto avessero nociuto alla causa del Risorgi- 
mento italiano ed europeo. Nelle memorie, ricordando i primi anni dopo l’ 
Unità d’ Italia, affermava che allora Mazzini era un generale senza esercito, 
poiché tutti i patrioti collaboravano con la Monarchia e non vi era spazio po- 
litico per le sette segrete. 

Tuttavia Canini fu considerato spesso, per non dire sempre, un mazzinia- 
no: si può quindi a ragione dire che egli sia stato un mazziniano suo malgrado. 
Durante la difesa di Venezia fu considerato tale da Manin e fatto incarcerare 
per la sua propaganda sovversiva. Il 17 agosto 1862, quando Canini compiva 
una sfortunata missione nella penisola balcanica, il console italiano a Belgra- 
do, Scovasso scriveva di lui: “Chi lo crede un emissario di Mazzini, altri lo 
dicono un inviato di Garibaldi ed altri infine sospettano che abbia tutt’altra 
missione dal nostro Governo...”?. Nel 1859 era la polizia romena a definirlo 
“mazzinist”®. La polizia austriaca che lo seguì per tutta la prima metà degli 
anni Sessanta continuò anch’essa ad usare lo stesso termine nei suoi riguardi. 

In effetti egli condivideva molte delle idee di Mazzini: bisogna però tenere 
presente che quelle idee circolavano nei più diversi ambienti ed erano state 
fatte proprie da uomini non direttamente legati all’ Apostolo della libertà. 
Riprova evidente questa, se mai ve ne fosse bisogno, della fecondità dell’ in- 
segnamento politico di Mazzini. Canini credeva nella possibilità che Comitati 
di patrioti di qualsiasi nazione potessero realmente collaborare al mutamento 
della situazione politica del loro paese e dell’ Europa. Era fermamente con- 
vinto poi che la collaborazione tra nazionalità oppresse di tutta l'Europa fosse 
il miglior metodo per ottenere la loro liberazione. Di ciò fanno fede i suoi ten- 
tativi di fare accettare ai responabili dei paesi danubiani e balcanici l’idea di 
una grande Confederazione che tutti li comprendesse. Considerava essenziale 
ed educativa la libertà contrastando il pensiero di chi anteponeva alla libertà 
il progresso civile e sociale. Nel 1877 in una corrispondenza dalla Romania 
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in guerra, insieme con la Russia, contro la Turchia, a proposito dei Bulgari 
che pure considera “semibarbari” scrive: “Libertà, libertà per tutti. Eserci- 
tando la libertà un uomo, un popolo diventa degno di essere libero"*. Come 
diverso il pensiero dell’ incaricato d’affari italiano ad Atene nel 1863, Ioannini, 
che afferma essere utile alla Grecia un periodo di protettorato inglese perchè 
essa diventi più civile, come già era avvenuto per le isole jonie?. Soprattutto 
va sottolineata la circostanza che anche Canini considerava come Mazzini, 
o lo stesso Cavour, la nazione ungherese la migliore alleata dell’ Italia e chia- 
ve di volta di qualsiasi piano insurrezionale nell’ Europa centro-orientale. 
Coscientemente riconosciuta o involontaria, è evidente quindi la matrice 
mazziniana del pensiero o dell’ opera di Canini. 


Nato a Venezia nel 1822 da Giuseppe e da Lucrezia Gidoni, si dedicò 
agli studi giuridici a Padova e fu proprio in quella università che ebbe i suoi 
primi contatti con la politica ed insieme conobbe Nicolò Tommaseo. Nel 1847 
fomentò la protesta antiaustriaca degli studenti di Padova e pubblicò l'opu- 
scolo politico in prosa e versi Pio IX e l’Italia. Nel 1848 fu “segretario dell’ 
intendente dell” esercito veneto”, conte Alessandro Marcello, nella Venezia 
assediata e svolse un’ attività di pubblicistica politica con la quale, per le idee 
eccessivamente progressiste e del tutto fuori della realtà, causò le ire di Danie- 
le Manin, il quale lo fece incarcerare e poi espellere. Esule da Venezia, Canini 
fu segretario della Commissione delle barricate a Roma, che lasciò dopo il 
crollo della Repubblica. Si diresse allora, come molti altri Italiani, in Grecia: 
qui restò dal 1849 al 1852 anno in cui sposò Luigia Calegari da Ferrara, dalla 
quale sette anni dopo ebbe un figlio. Trascorse quindi circa un lustro a Co- 
stantinopoli e in Asia Minore svolgendo soprattutto il mestiere di commercian- 
te. Nel 1854 inviò corrispondenze della guerra di Crimea all’ “Opinione” di 
Torino. Dopo il 1856 passò nei Principati danubiani, dove ebbe modo di co- 
noscere i protagonisti del Risorgimento romeno. Ruscì anche a raccogliere 
fondi per un Istituto di cultura italiana in Valacchia, ma poi non ne fece nulla. 
A Bucarest pubblicò Studii istorice asupra originei naflunli rumäne e un Inno 
alla Romania (ambedue del 1858). Allo scoppio della seconda guerra d’indipen- 
denza italiana egli redasse da solo un Buletinul.resbelului din Italia (Il Bollettino 
della guerra d’Italia), svolgendo un’ intensa campagna antiaustriaca. Deluso 
dalla pace di Villafranca, attaccò Napoleone Ш in un.articolo che gli attirò 


4. “Il Pungolo”, Napoli, 6 novembre 1877. 
5. Archivio Storico dei Ministero degli Esteri (ASME), Rapporti Grecia, Ioannini 
a Visconti-Venosta, 18 dicembre 1863, AP 163, 
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le ire del console francese Béclard, il quale ne ottenne la espulsione dai Princi- 
pati. Tornato in Italia collaborò a diversi giornali, anche di ispirazione mo- 
derata, segnalandosi agli occhi dei principali uomini politici italiani tanto da 
conoscere in breve tempo Cavour, Garibaldi e Vittorio Emanuele II, ottenen- 
do anzi da quest’ultimo una missione segreta in Grecia (1862). Questa mis- 
sione egli svolse senza grande successo, insieme con un’ altra attinente la pro- 
paganda presso i dirigenti di Bucarest e Belgrado in favore di una Confede- 
razione danubiano-balcanica, auspicata dai principali esponenti dell’ emi- 
grazione magiara, quali Kossuth e Klapka. Anche a questa missione non erano 
estranei gli ambienti politici ufficiali italiani, dai quali Canini restò escluso al 
suo rientro in Italia sullo scorcio del 1862. Tornato comunque per alcuni mesi 
in Grecia nel 1863 vi svolse un’ inane opera di agitazione politica. Dopo aver 
inutilmente sperato in un collegamento della politica italiana con la rivolu- 
zione polacca del 1863-64, fu protagonista, anche se in veste moderata, dei 
torbidi avvenuti a Torino in seguito alla decisione di spostare la capitale a Fi- 
renze; in quell’ occasione publicó a Lugano П Ministero dell’ assassinio. Nel 
1866 fu per tre mesi, benché non più giovane, con Garibaldi nel Corpo volon- 
tari italiani. Nell’ autunno dello stesso anno si trasferì a Parigi dove riprese 
gli studi filologici e letterari già concretati nell’ Etimologico dei vocaboli ita- 
liani di origine ellenica con raffronti ad altre lingue (1865). A Parigi, che lasciò 
solo per un breve soggiorno in Inghilterra al seguito come istitutore di una 
famiglia cilena, videro la luce le memorie, intitolate Vingt ans d’ exil, una tra- 
duzione da Alcmane e |’ “ode-saffica” Parigi nel maggio del 1871; infine, solo - 
nel 1872, il Dictionnaire étymologique, edizione francese ampliata dell’ Eti- 
mologico. Tornato in Italia nel 1873, fece di nuovo parlare di sé allo scoppio 
della crisi d’Oriente. Presentò infatti a Depretis un “indirizzo a favore dei 
Serbi e degli altri popoli d’Oriente”, collaborando poi alla propaganda sla- 
vofila e alla raccolta di volontari da inviare sul fronte della Drina. Dalla pri- 
mavera all’ autunno del 1877 seguì la guerra russo-romeno-turca come inviato 
speciale del “Pungolo” di Napoli. Tra il 1878 e il 1879, dopo il ritorno in Italia 
‘e un ulteriore viaggio in Romania, spese tutti i suoi guadagni di giornalista 
nella vana speranza di organizzare nella redenta Dobrugia romena una coloniz- 
zazione italiana, che egli vedeva come valida alternativa all’ emigrazione tran- 
soceanica. Deluso, attaccò a fondo i dirigenti romeni per non aver risolto la 
questione ebraica in Romania secondo il dettato del Congresso di Berlino, 
pubblicando prima La verité sur la question israélite en Roumanie (1879) e poi 
Gli Israeliti di Rumania e il commendator В. E. Maineri celebre antisemita (1884). 
Sul finire degli anni Settanta tornava ad interessarsi della Grecia con opus- 
coli e con l’organizzazione di comitati filellenici; ma, neanche un suo viaggio 
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in Grecia de portö a risultati concreti. Nel 1883 pubblicd i suoi ultimi o- 
puscoli politici: L'Unione elleno-latina, In morte di Guglielmo Oberdank e 
Il confine orientale d’Italia, opere a carattere decisamente antitedesco. Nel 
1884 ottenne l’incarico di insegnare lingua romena alla scuola superiore di 
commercio di Venezia, dove nel 1886 tenne anche un corso di spagnolo. Ri- 
conciliato con la sua città, dedicò gli ultimi anni alla pubblicazione dei due 
volumi de Л libro dell’amore. Poesie italiane raccolte e straniere raccolte e 
tradotte (1887). La morte, sopraggiunta il 12 agosto 1891 gli impedì di 
completare la sua fatica letteraria con la pubblicazione de 11 libro della Patria 
e de Il libro della Fede. 


In questo contesto di una vita continuamente pressata dall’indigenza 
un posto di primo piano è occupato dall’ impegno, vigorosamente e costan- 
temente spiegato da M. A. Canini, a favore della nazione ellenica. Vero “fi- 
lelleno” post litteram, egli sotto questo profilo può a giusto titolo essere con- 
siderato l’erede diretto —in una situazione storica alquanto differente — 
dei “filelleni” italiani degli anni Venti quali Briffari, Batelani, Dania, Mamiot, 
Prenario, Tarella, Tarsi, Tirelli, Torricelli e Viviani, caduti a Peta nel 1822; e 
ancora Santorre di Santarosa, immolatosi a Sfacteria nel 1825, e Pietro Gamba, 
amico intimo di Lord Byron, morto a Missolungi nel 1826; e infine, tra gli 
uomini di cultura, Tommaseo e Foscolo. 

Canini giunse ad Atene verso la fine d’agosto del 1849. Subito si dimostrò 
attivissimo nell’ ambiente degli esuli. Questi, benché molto numerosi, erano 
stati bene accolti dalla nazione ellenica o almeno così fu per i primi tempi: 
naturalmente con il passare del tempo essi cominciarono a costituire un pro- 
blema per il governo greco, che iniziò a limitare i suoi aiuti e la libertà di mo- 
vimento di quella massa di stranieri dalle idee pericolose. 

I rapporti tra l’Italia e la Grecia erano stati nel corso dei decenni prece- 
denti ben più stretti e fecondi di quanto non lo fossero verso la metà dell’ 
Ottocento: la presenza veneziana fino all’ inizio del secolo era stata, soprat- 
tutto nelle isole, predominante. Sul piano culturale a cavallo del XVIII e del 
ХГХ secolo l’osmosi fu perfetta. Ugo Foscolo nacque e sempre restò legato, 
come testimoniano i suoi sonetti, a Zante; il suo segretario fu uno dei mag- 
giori scrittori greci dell’ epoca, Andrea Kalvos; massimo poeta del Risorgi- 
mento ellenico fu quel Dionisio Solomos che aveva studiato per dieci anni a 
Cremona e Pavia e aveva iniziato a verseggiare in italiano al punto che dovette 
gottoporsi, al ritorno in patria, ad una sorta di apprendistato poetico- -lingui- 
stico prima di poetare nella lingua madre. Sempre in Italia studiò il poeta 
Giorgio Tertsetis, quasi coetaneo di Solomos, mentre a Milano il letterato 
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Andrea Mustoxidis di Corfù frequentava Manzoni. Del resto anche scrittori 
della generazione successiva quali Giorgio ed Emilio Tipaldo o Aristotile 
Valaoritis vissero o studiarono nel nostro paese. 

Quando Canini giunse ad Atene la presenza italiana era ancora massic- 
cia, anche se con la formazione dello stato unitario ellenico, sottoposto all’ 
influenza politico-economica delle tre Potenze protettrici, Russia, Inghil- 
terra e Francia, si era ormai dato inizio ad un processo di espulsione e di ri- 
cambio di più tradizionali influenze, quale quella italiana. Sotto il profilo 
culturale, con l’Illuminismo e il Romanticismo, la Francia aveva indubbia- 
mente soverchiato la nostra cultura, come noterà oltre mezzo secolo dopo il 
console italiano Angelo Degubernatis: “Se un tempo molti jonii si compia- 
cevano di scrivere nella nostra lingua alternandola con la loro, oggi non vi 
è più chi l’adoperi, e suonerebbe male se l’adoperasse... Errore sarebbe tut- 
tavia sperare che riviva in queste isole l’amore tramontato delle lettere italia- 
na, segnalato nella prima metà” dell’ Ottocento”, 

L’ambiente degli esuli fermentava di desideri di rivincita e di grandiosi 
(ed assurdi) progetti. Canini, per la giovane età ed il temperamento impetuoso 
e sognatore, si dimostrò elemento estremamente irrequieto. Già il 9 settembre 
1849 egli illustrava a Tommaseo un ardito progetto: “Sono in Atene da cin- 
quecento emigrati fra Italiani e Polacchi, i più dei quali disoccupati e vivendo 
dell’ elemosina del popolo greco; altri sono sparsi altrove”; si aspettano due o 
tre mille emigrati da Venezia, a cui il governo darà ospizio e soccorsi; ma non 
permetterà loro che, sfaccendati stiano nella capitale. Si tratta dunque della 
fondazione di una colonia italo-greca, agricola-commerciale, a Corinto, che 
risorge adesso dalle secolari rovine; posto acconcio quanto e più che altri al 
mondo, già dalla natura e dall’ opinione dei più assennati designato come ca- 
pitale dei moderni Greci autoctoni, in luogo di Atene, che è fuor di mano. Il 
governo è disposto a consentire; qualche cenno ne venne già fatto alle Sezioni 
delle Camere, e la proposizione sarà appoggiata da una grandissima maggio- 
ranza; molti degli emigrati che sono qui aderiscono, altri seguiranno proba- 
bilmente l’esempio, che verrà pure dagli altri emigrati in Grecia; molti verranno 
poi a cercare in una città Italo-greca una seconda patria; saranno fatte conces- 
sioni di terre, fertili, amene, e anticipata una parte del restante capitale fisso 
e del circolante. Quella che mancherà, sarebbe da trovare, a parer mio, per 


6. E. De Gubernatis, Memorie italiane nelle isole jonie, Milano 1908, pp. 98-99. 

7. Cfr. С. Kerofilas, op. cit., pp. 31, 35-36, che parla di 200 esuli italiani a Corfù, 69 
a Patrasso e 659 a Sira, per un totale di 2000. 

8. Si ricordi che Canini veniva da Roma arresasi prima di Venezia. 
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mezzo di una Società anonima con piccole azioni: ma questo pud essere sog- 
getto di gravi studi di uomini da cid, eletti a preparare un piano generale de- 
gno dell’ Italia е della Grecia, degno dell’ istituzione”. Continuava egli nella 
lettera a Tommaseo, sottolineando che, nonostante la prevista amnistia, non 
tutti gli esuli ne avrebbero fruito né tutti vi avrebbero prestato fede. Temeva 
anzi che la Reazione infettasse anche Francia e Piemonte. Soggiungeva quin- 
di: “Certo & poetico, grandioso, se non m’ inganno, l’idea di far risorgere bi- 
maris Corynthi moenia е rifare un anello fra Oriente е Occidente е ravvivare 
la diffusione della nostra influenza in Levante, dove pur troppo la influenza 
con la lingua francese invade ogni cosa! Bello che i Veneziani piantino una 
nuova cittä a somiglianza dei Focesi che abbandonarono la patria divenuta 
serva, per edificare Marsiglia; e incarnino l’idea che pochi generosi avevano 
già avuto nel 1798, di fondare una colonia Veneziana in Levante. Certo sa- 
rebbero benedetti, venendo fondatori di città, civilizzatori in una terra nella 
quale (singolare fenomeno!) dominatori un giorno hanno lasciata grata me- 
moria”®, Canini non mancava di sottolineare l’importanza di questa immi- 
grazione civilizzatrice ai fini di una espansione ellenica verso Oriente e verso 
la capitale morale dell’ Ellenismo, Costantinopoli. Dava infine notizia della 
formazione di una commissione che si occupava di sviluppare il progetto e 
composta da lui stesso, oltre che dall’ ex deputato romano Massimino Alle, 
dai padovani Giuseppe Clementi e Andrea Meneghini е dal lombardo Iaunch. 
Da Corfü Tommaseo, езше in quell’ isola con altri duecento Italiani, tra i quali 
Guglielmo Pepe e Livio Mariani, dette il suo appoggio al progetto, che fu 
formalmente presentato dalla commissione suddetta al governo greco!?. Ma, 
come la citata lettera di Canini lasciava trasparire, mancarono i capitali per 
finanziare l’ardita impresa. Nelle memorie Canini non diede una spiegazione 


9. Firenze, Bibl. Naz., Fondo Tommaseo, cassetta 186, Canini a Tommaseo, 9 settembre 
1849. 
10. Ibidem e C. Kerofilas, op. cit., pp. 41-47. La figura di Guglielmo Pepe (1783-1855) 
è ben nota per il ruolo avuto sia all’epoca di Napoleone che nel 1821 e nel 1848. Va ricordato 
che, come Canini ma con ben altre responsabilità, partecipò alla difesa di Venezia e fu esule 
а Corfù (1849) e quindi a Parigi, tornando in Italia nel 1851. Livio Mariani (1793-1855), 
carbonaro, poi deputato dello Stato pontificio, coprì diverse cariche durante la Repubblica 
romana, tra cui quella di ministro delle Finanze. Di opinioni moderate, dimessosi il triumvi- 
rato Mazzini-Saffi-Armellini, formò il 1° luglio 1849 con Saliceti e Calandrelli un effimero 
governo. Giuseppe Clementi (1812-1873), combattè nel 1848 a Brescia e Ancona; fu professore 
universitario di fisica, botanica e chimica. Massimino Allè fu deputato alla Costituente 
durante la Repubblica romana. Andrea Giuseppe Meneghini (1811-1889), paleontologo © 
professore universitario, fu presidente del Governo provvisorio di Padova nel 1848 e quindi 
senatore del Regno. Iaunch era un capitano dei bersaglieri non meglio noto. 
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convincente del fallimento del progetto, di cui si attribuisce l’ideazione, pur 
accennando ad una malattia, che lo costrinse a letto ad Atene. Di questa non 
si può dubitare perché più volte ne parla a Tommaseo, ma non si può credere 
che “tout avorta” solo per questo motivo 11, 

Uno dei problemi che gli esuli italiani e Canini in particolare dovettero 
affrontare era costituito dalla difficoltà di istaurare relazioni amichevoli inter- 
personali e di intraprendere insieme iniziative feconde di risultati e non ri- 
maste nel mondo dei sogni, come la fondazione della colonia italo-greca di 
Corinto. Alla “poca unione, piaga italiana”, Canini attribuiva il fallimento sia 
del progetto di Corinto, sia di quello precedente riguardante la realizzazione 
di una colonia di esuli italiani nel Texas, cui aveva pensato ancor prima di 
lasciare Roma!*. In una lettera del marzo 1849 Tommaseo ammoniva Canini 
affermando: “Credo che l’Austria non possa desiderare vittoria più piena né 
gli amici nostri ruina più vergognosa delle reciproche accuse nostre” ed in- 
vitandolo a rappacificarsi con Giuseppe Vollo!. Ancora Tommaseo nel gen- 
naio 1852 lo pregava di deporre “com’abito lacero, l’odio anche contro quella 
persona di cui mi moveva querela”!. Canini per parte sua nell’ottobre del 
1851 si dichiarava “contristato da infamie di fratelli Italiani” e nel dicembre 
successivo scriveva ancora a Tommaseo: “Ogni giorno di più conosco quanto 
gli uomini siano cattivi е... non ho nessuno da amare”. Per Canini l’esilio si 
era fatto pesante: era riuscito a tratti a guadagnare un po’ di denaro, dando 
lezioni di francese ma non aveva avuto nessun successo nelle sue iniziative edi- - 
toriali che avrebbero dovuto, nelle sue intenzioni, dargli la gloria. Aveva anzi 
subito alcune truffe". I Greci non erano più molto simpatici al Veneziano . 
come nei primi tempi ed egli affermava che “l’uomo in Oriente e singolarmen- 
te qui in Grecia è più cattivo che altrove!?. A rincuorarlo non veniva neanche 
una consolazione sentimentale: “In generale... non trovammo alcuna simpa- 
tia nelle donne di questo paese: che non ci hanno saputo mai perdonare di 
essere venuti qua squallidi ed infelici”. Così egli esclama: “Ah quanto cara ab- 
biamo pagata quella poca elemosina ricevuta in sulle prime, quando i Greci 
ci resero l’uno per cento dei benefici che a profughi greci ebbero fatto l’Ita- 


11. M. A. Canini, Vingt ans d’exil, Paris 1868, р. 77. 
12. Fondo Tommaseo, cit., Canini a Tommaseo, 9 settembre 1849. 
13. Ibidem, Tommaseo a Canini, marzo 1849. / 
14. Ibidem, Tommaseo a Canini, 2 gennaio 1852. 
' 15. Ibidem, Canini a Tommaseo, 30 ottobre 1851. 
16. Ibidem, Canini a Tommaseo, 15 dicembre 1851. 
" 17. Ibidem; si veda anche dopo, pp. 45-47. 
18. Ibidem. 
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liani e nel secolo decimoquinto, e ne’ tempi recenti"e rimpiange la passata com- 
pagnia di una “mia Ebrea” e di una donna che già era stata in Corfù amante 
di Anacarsi Nardi, “compagno dell’ impresa e della morte de’ Bandiera”. Li- 
mitando il suo dire poiché teme che altri possa leggere le sue lettere conclude: 
“... se ne’ vicini rivolgimenti politici ritornerò in Italia, sono pronto a morire 
o sopra un campo di battaglia o sotto la scure del carnefice piuttosto che esu- 
lare di nuovo; sono pronto (se fosse possibile) a rinascere e rimorire piuttosto ` 
che esulare in Grecia”), 

In altri scritti, meno intimi, Canini non usò mai parole così dure nei con- 
fronti dei Greci. Nelle memorie dirà di considerare la Grecia la sua seconda 
patria e nel 1862 sarà tentato dal desiderio di prendere addirittura la cittadi- 
nanza ellenica. 

Pur tra tanti affanni e preoccupazioni anche nella capitale delle Cicladi, 
Syra, (“questo sasso ov’io siedo e sospiro”) la passione politica continuò ad 
ardere in Canini. Nelle memorie dedicò infatti ampio spazio®? ad un episodio 
non verosimile in tutti i particolari. Facevano parte — egli narra — della to- 
lonia italiana di Syra due ex carbonari, il piemontese Alerino Palma e il vene- 
ziano Nizzoli. Ambedue esuli dall’ Italia, avevano seguito due strade comple- 
tamente diverse in terra greca. Palma, già ministro sardo nel 1821, era rimasto 
fedele alle sue idee liberali ed aveva avuto un certo ruolo nello sviluppo del- 
la giurisprudenza nell’ isola: secondo Canini avrebbe addirittura esercitato 
per primo a Syra la funzione di giudice. Di lui Canini parlava anche a Tom- 
maseo affermando che era stato membro dell’ Areopago di Atene e benefi- 
catore di molti esuli (“io pure ebbi grandi obbligazioni”) tra i quali un tale 
Berlan?!. Nizzoli aveva invece abiurato la sua adesione alla setta segreta, 
passando al nemico principale di quella e dell’ Unità di Italia: 1’ Austria. Egli 
divenne infatti console austriaco a Syra, circostanza peraltro un po’romanzes- 
ca. Quando il Palma morì non stupisce che il Nizzoli fosse presente al suo fu- 
nerale per una serie di motivi: presenza ufficiale del console austriaco in os- 
sequio ad un giudice, omaggio di un Italiano ad un compatriota ed ex com- 


19. Ibidem. 

20. М. A. Canini, Vingt ans, cit., pp. 101-104. 

21. Fondo Tommaseo, cit., Canini a Tommaseo, 15 dicembre 1851. Alerino Palma 
Cesnola (1776-1851), laureatosi a 16 anni in legge, combatté sotto le bandiere napoleoniche 
© nel 1798 fu ministro nel governo provvisorio piemontese; partecipò ai moti piemontesi 
del1821,riparando poi avventurosamente all’estero. Rifiutata la grazia concessagli da Carlo 
Alberto, trascorse lunghi anni in Grecia, ottenendovi la nazionalità onoraria e la carica di 
Presidente del Tribunale di Missolungi; per conto di quel paese condusse inoltre trattative 
economiche e commerciali con l'Inghilterra e il Piemonte. 
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pagno di setta ed infine cauto controllo dei liberali italiani e greci che certo 
si sarebbero stretti intorno al defunto. Conoscendo la buona cultura, la faci- 
Ша di composizione е l’intraprendenza del Canini, non stupisce neanche che 
proprio lui pronunciasse l’elogio funebre del Palma, nel quale non manca- 
топо accenni alla fede politica, comune al morto, agli astenti e all’ oratore. 
Proprio al termine del discorso, non improvvisato, Canini si accorse della 
presenza di Nizzoli nel cimitero. Non perse allora l’occasione per aggiungere 
un’ estemporanea postilla al necrologio, confrontando la sorte dei due ex car- 
bonari е predicendo che presto la morte li avrebbe riuniti: “Les voilà les deux 
carbonari depuis longtemps séparés; les voilà réunis au bord d’une fosse béan- 
te. L’un d’eux vient de finir sa vie comme magistrat d’un peuple libre: l’autre 
va peut-être la finir bientot comme représentant du tyran de sa patrie. C’est 
l’ennemi du pays où dorment son père et sa mèrs, dont la voix retentit en ce 
moment au fond de son coeur comme un poignant remords”??, La reazione 
dei presenti fu immediata e un ragazzo aveva già additato il “prodotes tis pa- 
tridos (traditore della patria): per Nizzoli, pallido più del morto, la situazione 
si fece pesante se non ché proprio Canini, a suo dire, gli salvò la vita, convin- 
cendo la folla che il rimorso sarebbe stato la puniziane maggiore per lui. Tut- 
tavia la grande emozione provata condusse egualmente ben presto Nizzoli 
alla tomba in quel di Salonicco: e questo è indubbiamente un altro risvolto 
poco credibile della narrazione di Canini. 

Nel 1852 il veneziano si spostava a Costantinopoli dove fece il mercante. 
Terminava così la sua prima esperienza in terra ellenica, anche se gli anni suc- 
cessivi trascorsi a Costantinopoli, città allora popolata di Greci, non lo allon- 
tanarono dal mondo e dalla cultura greca: egli non trascurò, pur dedicandosi 
al commercio, di visitare i luoghi omerici. In quei mesi sposò Luigia Calegari 
di Ferrara, dalla quale ebbe un figlio. Il 29 maggio 1853 egli si trovava a Malta 
sulla via di Torino. E’ da credere che nel corso di quell” anno e del precedente 
egli abbia messo nuovamente piede in terra greca, portatovi dai commerci, 
tanto più che da Malta scriveva a Tommaseo: “Lasciai per sempre la Grecia 
Ге non l'Oriente], ove condussi un’ infelicissima vita, e mi reco in Piemonte”. 

A Torino non riuscì assolutamente a trovare una sistemazione economi- 
ca e dovette quindi imbarcarsi di nuovo alla volta dell’ Oriente. Anche questa 
volta fece capo a-Costantinopoli già a partire dalla fine dello stesso 1853. Si- 
curamente ancora una volta toccò le sponde greche, ma non vi lasciò alcuna 
traccia della sua presenza il che induce a credere che non vi abbia compiuto 


22. M. A. Canini, Vingt ans, cit., p. 103. 
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alcunché di eclatante. Nella capitale ottomana ebbe modo di conoscere Ro- 
mualdo Tecco, ministro sardo presso la Sublime Porta, е con lui concept il 
progetto di un grande istituto d’istruzione italiano che servisse a diffondere 
la nostra cultura in quelle contrade, dove era conosciuta solo la cultura fran- 
сезе е per di piü quella clericale della Francia ufficiale in luogo di quella libe- 
rale. Non sembra che di quel progetto se ne sia fatto nulla. Egli lo riprese con 
un minimo di successo in рій in Romania nel 1858*, 

In quegli anni trascorsi a Costantinopoli egli tornò ad essere uomo di 
cultura, professore e giornalista. In particolare con lo scoppio della guerra di 
Crimea egli scrisse una serie di corrispondenze all’ “Opinione” di Torino, che 
durarono però solo fino all’ aprile del 1855. Canini infatti si trasferì allora 
nell’ isola di Kalki per insegnare italiano e francese in un Collegio greco. Nell’ 
agosto seguente chiese però di avere di nuovo l’incarico poiché in ottobre 
tornava a stabilirsi a Costantinopoli, ma sembra non aver avuto successo”, 
In seguito egli si vantò di essersi dimostrato filelleno anche in quelle corris- 
pondenze?$, 

Dal 1856 si apre per Canini un intervallo triennale trascorso nei Prinsi- 
pati danubidni che si concluse bruscamente, come si è visto, con la sua espul- 
sione nel 1859. In seguito Canini ricorderà di non aver mancato di usare una 
parola di simpatia per i Greci anche nel giornale politico che pubblicó da solo 
8 Bucarest e che gli costó l'espulsione. Nei citati Studi istorice asupra origi- 
nei nafiunii rumáne, a carattere etnologico ed esaltanti le origini latine dei Ro- 
meni, polemizzó tra l'altro con lo studioso tedesco Fallmeraier, il quale aveva 
affermato che le popolazioni abitanti la penisola greca non discendevano af- 
fatto dagli antichi Elleni, ma erano Slavi che avevano completamente dimen- 
ticato la propria lingua?'. Di certo tra le “genti vicine" che invitava a legarsi 
in “un nodo di santa amistà” nel suo Inno alla Rumania erano inclusi anche i 
Greci: in quella lunga poesia Canini riaffermava in versi l'ideale che per de- 
cenni lo ossessionerà, cioè l'alleanza dei popoli dell'Europa danubiana e bal- 
canica per distruggere di un sol colpo gli Imperi austriaco e turco. 

Quindi anche negli anni in cui ne visse lontano, Canini non dimenticò 
affatto la Grecia; al contrario, tenne a sottolineare il suo costante pensiero 
per 1а nazione che per prima lo aveva accolto езше. Ed era proprio in Grecia 


24. Cfr. Н. Guida, M. A. Canini corrispondente dal teatro di guerra, cit., p. 338. 

25. Museo Naz. Risorgimento italiano, Torino, Carte Dina, 204/33, Canini a Dina, 22 
agosto 1855. 

26. M. A. Canini, La Grecia e la Serbia. L'Italia e l'Inghilterra in Oriente (in greco), 
Atene, 1863, p. 19. 

27. Ibidem. 
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che giunse, anche se.di passaggio alla volta dell’ Italia, dopo essere stato espul- 
so dai Principati danubiani. All’ atto, infatti, dell’ espulsione il principe Ales- 
sandro Ion Cuza gli aveva fatto rimettere una cospicua somma (“50 ducati 
d’oro ossiano 600 lire”) per raggiungere il confine ellenico, come Canini aveva 
espressamente richiesto®. 


Tornato in Italia Canini era riuscito ad inserirsi negli ambienti ufficiali 
del Regno. Aveva collaborato alla “Perseveranza” di Milano, diretta dall’ ex 
mazziniano Pacifico Valussi?®, pur non condividendone la linea.moderata, 
aveva scritto poi sul “Tribuno” attaccando violentemente Ricasoli, senza ren- 
dersi conto di essere cosi pedina di complessi giochi politici, al punto che i suoi 
articoli si credevano scritti dal re stesso®°. Ebbe poi modo di conoscere perso- 
nalmente Garibaldi, Cavour e Vittorio Emanuele II. Incontrò Garibaldi, che 
aveva già visto a Roma nel 1849, a Caserta il 6 o il 7 ottobre 1860. Dall’eroe 
dei due mondi ricevette in seguito due proclami; uno “Ai popoli d’Oriente”; 
datato Brescia 10 aprile 1862, quando sembrava che con l’aiuto garibaldino i 
Balcani potessero rivoltarsi contro gli imperi sovrannazionali: in esso Gari- 
baldi invitava quei popoli alla concordia per la realizzazione del proprio ri- 
sorgimento. L’altro di poco precedente era rivolto “Ai Rumani” e fece seguito 
ad un incontro tra Garibaldi e un gruppo di universitari romeni. che studia- 
vano a Torino, incontro organizzato da Canini®!. Con Cavour, cui fu presen- 
tato dal conte Giulini, uno dei fondatori della “Perseveranza”, ebbe tre inter- 
viste e sempre ad ore estremamente insolite, cioè alle quattro del mattino. Di 
Cavour Canini pensava fosse un grande diplomatico più che un grande sta- 
tista: gli attribuiva erroneamente una certa riluttanza a legare la questione ita- 
liana a quella orientale, “qui lui apparissait comme 1’x, y, zdela politique”, e 
persino una scarsa conoscenza della seconda. Cavour inoltre — secondo Ca- 
nini — non si fidava degli esuli magiari, che vedeva divisi né stimava i Rome- 
ni e i loro uomini politici, né i pochi Croati che-aveva conosciuto; mancava 
infine dell’ audacia e del genio necessario a suscitare la rivoluzione generale 
nell’ Europa centro - orientale. Canini stimava ancor meno i consoli italiani 
nei Balcani, ma probabilmente in questo giudizio era condizionato dalla cat- 
tiva accoglienza che sempre aveva ricevuto da loro per le sue pericolose idee 


28. Cfr. W. Maturi, op. cit., р. 581. ASME, Rapporti Romania, Strambio a Durando, 
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rivoluzionarie**. Certo appare difficile condividere tutti questi giudizi del ve- 
neziano alla luce della storia. 

Canini fu ricevuto dal re Vittorio Emanuele II a Napoli, sullo scorcio 
del mese di maggio del 1862. All’ incontro era presente il professor Luigi D’ 
Ancona, che appartenne, con Canini ed altri, ad un attivo circolo politico to- 
rinese legato agli ambienti rivoluzionari ungheresi ed italiani. A mettere in 
luce Canini presso il re, come anche presso gli ambienti garibaldini, fu l’in- 
tensa attività svolta dal veneziano in favore dei popoli dell’Europa orientale 
ed in particolare della Grecia. Già nel novembre 1860 Canini aveva fondato 
proprio a Napoli un Comitato per il diritto delle nazionalità, insieme соп il 
greco Caratassos che aveva combattuto nel 1821-28 nella guerra d’indipenden- 
za del suo paese. Caratassos aveva continuato a predicare ovunque la libera- 
zione dei Greci ancora sottomessi ai Turchi; inoltre era uno dei pochi tra i 
suoi compatrioti disposti a collaborare con gli slavi. Non stupiscé quindi che 
egli si sia trovato perfettamente d’accordo con Canini, da sempre fautore dell’ 
alleanza dei popoli irredenti. Caratassos aveva avuto ulteriori contatti a Livor- 
no grazie anche agli aiuti ricevuti dal vecchio principe romeno Alessandro Ghi- 
ca: i progetti rivoluzionari, via mare, avevano raggiunto poi l’Eptaneso e a 
Zante venne fondato. un Comitato simile a quello di Napoli, del quale face- 
vano parte Quirinis e Costantino Lombardos. L’idea di un accordo con gli 
slavi non ebbe però molto successo. Per di più Caratassos morì poco dopo a 
Belgrado, dove il principe Michele di Serbia fece scrivere sulla sua lapide le 
parole “Perché gli stranieri sappiano che anche presso di noi si onorano i co- 
raggiosi”. Lombardos fece da tramite invece nel 1862 tra i circoli ionici, Vit- 
torio Emanuele e Garibaldi, recandosi a tre riprese in Italia. Un uomo che co- 
nosceva così bene i circoli politici greci come Canini sembrò al re il più adatto 
per esplorare il terreno in Grecia in un momento in cui il trono di Ottone di 
Wittelsbach sembrava vacillare e rendersi perciò disponibile per il secondoge- 
nito del Savoia, Vittorio Amedeo, il futuro re di Spagna. Nelle memorie 
Canini ricorda che “Il fut aussi question, pendant mon entrevue avec Victor- 
Emmanuel, du roi Othon de Gréce, dont on avait eu le tort de faire le centre 
d'un grand mouvement en Orient. Cette faute était due à un homme très-in- 
telligent en politique, mais qui n'avait pas étè bien renseigné sur la situation 
de 1а Gréce. Othon était un homme usé dont le peuple grec ne voulait plus. П 
avait promis à Victor - Emmanuel de créer la garde nationale en Grèce et il 


32. M. A. Canini, Vingt ans, cit., pp. 165-166. 
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avait manqué de parole. Je démontrai au roi d’Italie, que la chute d’Othon 
était inévitable, prochaine. «Oui, dit-il, tous les rois qui n’exaucent раз les 
voeux de leurs peuples, doivent tomber; et celui-là aussi, ajouta-t-il avec un 
geste énergique en frappant la table avec le poing, celui-là aussi tombera bien- 
tom”, П re—scrive Canini al generale ungherese Klapka— “avait promis de 
me recevoir una autre fois avant son départ... Malheureusement je ne pus voir 
le froi] ainsique je l’espérai. Il était accablé d’affair et me fit communiquer 
ses ordres par un de mes amis que jouit de sa confiance”™. Infine il 26 maggio 
1862 Canini parti per la Grecia. 

Ancora nel corso del 1863 egli pretendeva in un suo scritto in greco? di 
esservisi recato come turista, ma già ammetteva di essersi adoperato contro il 
monarca bavarese e, chiamandoli a testimoni di ciò, ci fa sapere di avere in- 
contrato (probabilmente tutti ad Atene) un nutrito numero di patrioti greci: 
oltre a Costantino Kanaris, i ministri Diamandopoulos ed Epaminonda Deli- 
gheorghis, Nicola Kalisperis, A. Nicolaidis, redattore dell’ “Etnicò Fronima” 
(Il pensiero nazionale), l’artista di Cefalonia Spiridon Malakis e ancora: M. 
Artemis, Paolo Lambros, Nicola Timoleone Bulgaris, N. Negris, Panos Kolo- 
kotronis, Marco Renieris, Zesi Soterios®. Con Kalisperis in particolare fece 
di tutto per convincere Costantino Kanaris e Demetrio Bulgaris, principali 
esponenti del movimento antidinastico a collaborare perche, come scriveva 
nel giugno 1862, sotto il loro comando congiunto la rivoluzione avrebbe avuto 
successo?” Nei Vingt ans d'exil Canini ha lasciato un giudizio del re Ottone 
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che deva essersi formato proprio sulla base delle informazioni е delle opinioni 
dei patrioti greci che aveva incontrato. Egli giudica Ottone un “Bavarois à 1’ 
esprit borné, aux traditions baroques”, che “voulait tout faire lui-même, lui 
si médiocre". Eppure “c’était là son moindre défaut. Il était plein d'excellentes 
intentions et grand travailleur. Il s’occupait de tout, même de corriger les fau- 
tes de grec de ses ministres, j’allais dire de ses commis. Il avait apporté en Grèce 
la pédanterie, et non pas la bonhomie et les vertus des ses compatriotes. Au 
lieu d’améliorer les moeurs publiques de Grecs, Othon se servait avec une ha- 
bileté fatale de leurs vices séculaires pour le dominer et pour empêcher le dé- 
veloppement de leurs institutions politiques. Sous un certain point de vue, il 
était devenu homme du pays: à Grec, Grec et demi. Une révolution balaya ce 
melange de morgue tudesque et de ruse byzantine"49, Interessante è rilevare 
una certa somiglianza, almeno nel giudizio negativo, tra queste parole del ve- 
neziano e le osservazioni del rappresentante italiano ad Atene, Terenzio Ma- 
miani. Questi giudicava Ottone un “carattere tardo e fiacco” e persona fornita 
di scarsa “istruzione non emendata da naturale acutezza e da pronto e profondo 
intelletto”#1, Della sua condotta politica pensava poi che fosse solo esterior- 
mente nazionalista e democratica, ma nella sostanza assolutista ed inetta®*, 
Il rapporto di Canini a Vittorio Emanuele II, pubblicato da Walter 
Maturi, oltre che le memorie di uno dei patrioti greci che Canini aveva avvicina- 
to durante la sua missione, Spiridon Malakis, del quale si servì per comunicare 
le sue impressioni al re e a Garibaldi, ci informano con sufficiente chiarezza 
sul corso e sull’esito della missione in Grecia del 1862. Purtroppo i documenti - 
più interessanti mancano: si tratta dei rapporti inviati, tramite Malakis, in 
Italia, cosicché si finisce per far riferimento soprattutto alle memorie di 
Malakis, almeno per quanto riguarda l’attività svolta da Canini in Grecia.’ 
Canini, su consiglio dei patrioti greci, pregò il re e Garibaldi di non dare 
il via a nessun tentativo di sbarco in Epiro poiché i Greci prima di muovere 
guerra contro i Turchi volevano liberarsi di Ottone, che il re Vittorio e Gari- 
baldi ancora appoggiavano. In Italia si dette però più ascolto ad un altro in- 
viato segreto (o quasi): il consigliere stesso del re Enrico Bensa®. Nel corso 
dell’estate si ebbero quindi continui contatti tra la corte di Atene e quella di 
Torino: ciò però che assolutamente non si capisce è il perché Vittorio Ema- 
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nuele IT continuasse ad appoggiare Ottone quando ambiva a porre su quel trono 
il proprio figlio. In realtà, continuando a procrastinare qualsiasi seria iniziativa 
si faceva il gioco di altre Potenze. Ogni progetto rivoluzionario in senso anti- 
turco o addirittura antiaustriaco fini per abortire, all’interno della classe di- 
rigente.italiana si cred una grave frattura ed infine, anche quando il trono el- 
lenico era ormai vacante, non si riuscì a collocarvi Amedeo di Savoia o un 
altro principe italiano. Tra gli errori che Canini attribuirà, nel suo rapporto 
finale del 22 dicembre 1862, a Rattazzi v'era appunto quello di voler “contro 
il voto unanime del popolo greco ottenere la cooperazione dell’ ex Re Ottone”, 
Non dare un colpo di spalla con uno sbarco di volontari all’incandescente 
situazione greca della primavera e dell’estate del 1862 sembra a posteriori un 
errore: il fermento popolare era evidente, i rapporti del Ministro italiano ad 
Atene, Mamiani, parlavano di ripetute congiure e di pronunciamenti militari, 
il più grave dei quali era stato quello di Nauplia del febbraio. Proprio Canini 
in quell’occasione aveva scritto sul "Tribuno": “I Greci di Nauplia combattono 
per il buon governo del loro paese, per la liberazione del loro popolo, per il 
risorgimento dell’Oriente. L’insurrezione appena iniziata forse fallirà ma sarà 
come piccola favilla gran fiamma seconda... Dove si combatte per la libertà, 
là è il posto dei valorosi. Ora quel luogo è Nauplia... O valorosi Garibaldini, 
o esuli Ungheresi e Polacchi, a Nauplia, a Nauplia”#. Dopo aver scritto queste 
parole si era recato per tre volte da Garibaldi—si è già parlato del proclama 
che proprio allora questi gli consegnava—per pregarlo di correre egli stesso 0 
di inviare i suoi uomini in aiuto degli insorti. Tuttavia anche Canini, quando 
arrivò in Grecia, si lasciò convincere dalla necessità di eliminare Ottone prima 
di scatenare qualsiasi “guerra santa”. O almeno si dovette convincere che per 
il momento c'era ben poco da sperare da una rivoluzione. D'altra parte, la 
boicottare questi tentativi di sommossa in Epiro e Tessaglia, v’era anche la 
politica estera del governo italiano, ben differente da quella del re, se bisogna 
prestar fede alle istruzioni che nel luglio 1862 (cioé nello stesso periodo in cui 
Canini si muoveva nei Balcani) il ministro degli esteri Giacomo Durando dava 
al marchese Camillo Caracciolo di Bella, inviato straordinario e ministro ple- 
nipotenziario a Costantinopoli”. Al Caracciolo si raccomandava infatti di 
essere estremamente cauto in ogni questione riguardante l’Europa balcanica: 
fare di tutto per spegnere “improvvise e perniciose combustioni”. Ove fosse il 
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caso di chiedere riforme in favore dei cristiani dell’Impero turco,bisognava ёззег 
certi che almeno la Francia e la Russia concordassero е che l’Inghilterra non si 
opponesse decisamente. Era opportuno infatti agire di conserva con le prime 
due senza perd “mettere gelosia all’Inghilterra”. Massima cautela si prescri- 
veva al rappresentante italiano nei confronti di Ungheresi e Greci. Si poteva 
continuare ad aiutare i Magiari come nel‘passato ma senza pubblicità dannosa 
per l'Ungheria e l’Italia. In quanto ai Greci, essi “credono di essere chiamati. a 
ricostituire l’antico Impero d’Oriente, né vedono gli ostacoli che loro oppon- 
gono il loro esclusivismo religioso, la poca considerazione di cui godono per 
coltura, per costume e per carattere, le mire diverse infine delle grandi potenze”. 
In particolare, nelle “isole Ionie un partito abbastanza numeroso vorrebbe ope- 
rare l'annessione loro alla Grecia. La S.V. Ill.ma si asterrà dall’incoraggiare 
simili tendenze... e procurerà tenere una via di mezzo che non ci privi delle 
simpatie dei- Greci, ma che non ci comprometta in alcun modo colla Gra: 
Bretagna, | 
L’episodio di Aspromonte—che Canini affermava come pura е infondata 
illazione essere stato voluto dall’Inghilterra per stornare l’interesse di Gari- 
baldi dalla Greciaf?— tolse a Vittorio Emanuele Іа possibilità di continuare а 
giocare su due tayoli, non avendo piü di chi servirsi per un colpo di mano in 
terra ellenica, a meno di non fare accettare ai suoi riluttanti ministri la propria 
politica dinastica. Ma già prima la missione di Canini avrebbe dovuto consi- 
derarsi conclusa. Data la sua informalità non esiste perd un documento uffi- 
ciale che lo confermi е se, nei mesi successivi, da Torino ci si preoccuperä di 
avvertire 1 consoli italiani nei Balcani che il Canini non era da considerare un 
agente del governo, tuttavia questo non significa che egli non potesse conti- 
nuare ad agire al servizio personale del re. Il veneziano certo continuò а 
ritenere se stesso un emissario del re e allo stesso tempo degli ambienti italo - 
magiari fautori di una Confederazione danubiano - balcanica. Egli entrava 
‘così a far parte di quel numero di sedicenti agenti diplomatici italiani di cui 
parla il ministro degli Esteri Menabrea qualche anno dopo nel dare istruzioni 


48. ASME, Istruzioni per missioni all’estero, busta 4, fasc. 6, Durando a Caracciolo 
di Bella, 5 luglio 1862, s.n. 

49. M. A. Canini, La Grecia...cit., p. 16. Anche Mamiani faceva cenno ad intrighi 
inglesi. Tra questi l’aver favorito la pubblicazione di un giornale, il “Prodromos” (Precursore), 
nell’Eptaneso che proponeva la creazione di un secondo regno ellenico comprendente l’Ep- 
taneso, la Tessaglia, l'Epiro, parte dell'Albania e della Macedonia, nel quale gli joni avrebbero 
avuto un’importanza che nel Regno di Grecia non avrebbero mai avuto. ASME, Rapporti 
Grecia, Mamiani a Ricasoli, I agosto 1861, AP 4, 
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al viceconsole di Rusciuc, Alessandro De Rege Di Donato°®. Infatti Canini, 
lasciata la Grecia, si recd nei Principati danubiani e in Serbia per svolgervi 
un’altra missione, concordata con i massimi esponenti dell’emigrazione ma- 
giara in Italia e gli stessi ambienti ufficiali italiani. Si trattava di propagandare 
un progetto di Confederazione danubiano-balcanica, alla cui elaborazione egli 
stesso aveva collaborato. Tra arresti, dinieghi di principi a riceverlo o dare 
ascolto a quanto egli proponeva e scontri con i consoli italiani a Bucarest e 
Belgrado, la missione si risolse in un completo fallimento. Infine Canini aveva 
dovuto riguadagnare avventurosamente Costantinopoli dove aveva lasciato 
la famiglia, dopo la tappa in Grecia, sotto la protezione del Ministro d’Italia, 
Camillo Caracciolo di Bella del quale vantava l’amiciziaß!. 

Nei contatti che ebbe con il principe Michele Obrenovié e il Primo mi- 
nistro serbo Ilie Garašanin ebbe modo di parlare anche della Grecia. In una 
lettera al principe serbo infatti egli affermava di poterlo mettere in contatto 
con il Comitato centrale greco che preparava l’insurrezione contro i Turchi e 
soggiungeva: “Je saisis cette occasion pour Vous engager à Vous méfier du 
Roi Othon, dont la nation hellénique ne veut plus. Canaris m’a charge de Vous 
dire, que le Bavarois, l’ami de l’Autriche ne méritait pas la bonne lettre que 
Vous lui avez &crite”°?. Nel 1863 Canini ricordava di aver aggiunto qualcos' 
altro su Ottone nei suoi colloqui belgradesi: Ottone “per riguadagnare la po- 
polarità che per sempre ha perso, cerca di dimostrarsi fautore della Grande 
Idea... Ma la volontà comune del popolo greco respinge questo tentativo”. 

Lasciato l’Oriente, Canini giunse a Torino nell’autunno (probabilmente 
alla fine di novembre) del 1862, ma non riuscì a farsi ricevere da Vittorio Ema- 
nuele, cui infine fece pervenire una Memoria piuttosto confusa e vaniloquente. 
Affermava in questo scritto che, per rispetto della Francia e della Russia, si 
era perduta l'occasione di collocare Amedeo di Savoia sul trono ellenico: tut- 
tavia, riavvicinandosi agli Inglesi, magari facendo sposare il secondogenito 
Savoia con una principessa britannica, si poteva ancora rimediare agli errori 
fatti. Ma simili speranze dovevano ormai apparire molto labili al re (per un 
attimo si riaccesero quando la regina Vittoria, in pieno rispetto dell’articolo 
3 dell’accordo del 1830 tra Francia, Russia e Inghilterra che proibiva l’assun- 


50. ASME, Istruzioni per missioni all’estero, Registro Copialettere, b. 4, fasc. 6, Mena- 
brea a De Кеде Di Donato, 10 novembre 1867. 
51. Vedi supra nota 47. 
51. Vedi supra. ä 
52. Državni Arhiv Srbijo, Belgrado, Fondo Garašanin, Canini a Michele Obrenović, 
14 agosto 1862. 
53. M. A. Canini, La Grecia...cit., рр. 20-21, 
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zione al trono greco di un principe nativo di una delle tre Potenze, declinò l’in- 
vito dell'Assemblea nazionale ellenica di eleggere il suo secondogenito Alfredo 
re di Grecia). Ai progetti di collaborazione con i popoli danubiani federandi 
‘Vittorio Emanuele non rispose nulla ed in genere non dovette essere molto 
interessato alle opinioni di Canini sulla questione orientale. Infine il re d’Ita- 
lia non allentò assolutamente i cordoni della borsa, nonostante le lamentele 
del veneziano che affermava di aver dilapidato tutto il suo avere in quelle mis- 
sioni e di aver lasciato la famiglia in Grecia, dove voleva tornare e chiedere 
addirittura la nazionalità. 

Infatti già nel gennaio dell’anno seguente egli era di nuovo in Grecia: 
questa volta non più al servizio di Vittorio Emanuele II—anche se la sua pro- 
paganda in favore di Vittorio Amedeo continuò—ma per collaborare all’or- 
ganizzazione di una vasta insurrezione antiturca da fare scoppiare in Tessaglia 
per allargare і confini del regno ellenico e portare al crollo l’impero ottomano. 
Questo sarebbe stato per Canini il primo passo per un disastro più generale 
degli imperi sovrannazionali: è evidente nel pensiero del veneziano la connes- 
sione tra l’organizzazione di un moto a Sud dei Balcani e il programma confe- 
derale-da lui propagandato nel 1862. Chiara è anche l’inspirazione mazzinia- 
na e l’influenza dell’emigrazione polacca. Nel 1848-49 i Polacchi, sia di parte 
conservatrice, cioè quelli facenti capo all’hotel Lambert e al Czartoryski, sia 
di parte progressista, avevano affiancato la rivoluzione magiara cercando inol- 
tre di attirare dalla parte dei ribelli anche i serbi. In questa iniziativa erano 
stati validamente secondati da due emissari del regno di Sardegna, il ten. col. 
Alessandro Monti e soprattutto Marcello Cerruti, rispettivamente inviati in 
Ungheria e a Belgrado. Il tentativo di conciliare insorgenti ed opposti nazio- 
nalismi però non riuscì: i contadini serbi di Srem Karlovici condotti dal pa- 
triarca Rajacié insorsero contro i loro padroni feudali magiari (mentre i 
Croati al comando del bano Jelacié, fedele agli Absburgo, costituirono ele- 
mento essenziale della pressione militare contro il governo di Budapest) e il 
Principato di Serbia lasciò che alcuni volontari si unissero ai fratelli d’oltre 
Danubio, né fece alcun passo in appoggio al governo di Kossuth. 

Nel 1863, come negli anni seguenti, Canini continuò ad illudersi che si 
potesse costituire un’Europa delle nazioni con le sole forze unite dei popoli 
oppressi, anche se egli non disprezzava affatto l’aiuto dei governi considerati 
liberali, cioè quelli occidentali. Se il successo avesse arriso alla rivolta in Tes- 
saglia tutta la penisola balcanica sarebbe entrata in rivolta in corrispondenza 
con la rivoluzione polacca. Tra gli uomini con i quali il veneziano ebbe con- 
tatti in quella primavera del 1863 vi era anche il principale esponente dei ri- 
voluzionari bulgari, Giorgio Sava Rakovski. Appena l’anno precedente, al- 
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meno stando ai ricordi di Canini'4, il bulgaro, in odio alle idee filelleniche e 
federalistiche del veneziano, lo aveva lasciato nelle peste, rifiutandogli ogni 
aiuto proprio quando era ricercato dalle polizie di tre stati. Tuttavia questa 
volta Rakovski assicurava di esser pronto ad affiancare una rivolta in Tessa- 
gliaein Macedonia.Gli incontri preparatori si svolsero in casa Mavromichalis® 
(uno certamente il giorno di Pasqua) nella capitale ellenica: erano presenti, 
tra gli altri, Leonida Bulgaris, direttore del movimento “ieròs agón" (la 
santa lotta) e Atanasio, arcivescovo di Corfù, di idee filoccidentali, il quale 
nel 1859 alla notizia delle vittorie italo-francesi sui campi di Lombardia aveva 
fatto suonare le campane delle chiese come si fosse trattato di una festa nazio- 
nale®’. In quell’occasione Canini si preoccupò di compilare alcuni manifesti 
da diffondere allo scoppio del moto. Anche questa volta però il progetto fallì: 
Il veneziano attribuì la colpa del nuovo fallimento al disinteresse del governo 
di Torino. Egli era convinto che i ministri italiani, tradendo la recente tradi- 
zione risorgimentale, non avessero dato alcun appoggio al moto balcanico 
per guadagnarsi le simpatie della Russia, al cui riconoscimento diplomatico 
fu sacrificata anche la scuola militare polacca in Italia, costretta a spostarsi 
dapprima da Genova a Cuneo e poi soppressa, nel giugno 1862, proprio alla 
vigilia dei moti polacchi del 1862-64. Incontrando nella stessa primavera o 
all’inizio dell’estate del 1863 a Torino il ministro dell’interno Peruzzi, Canini 
si lasciò andare ad un violento sfogo: “Monsieur le ministre, je sais pourquoi 
vous venez de me dire: peut-être, dans un mois, oui. C’est que vous espérez 
que dans un mois la malheureuse Pologne aura succombé et que la Russie 
sera libre de son action. Je connais votre politique: vous vous appuyez sur la 
Russie. Vous et vos collègues vous avez une entente avec cette puissance. De- 
puis quelque temps elle a sur les bras la révolution de la Pologne, qui а été 


54. Idem, Vingt ans, cit., pp. 235-236. 

55. Un Mavromichalis fu ministro della giustizia nell'agosto 1863; si veda ASME 
Rapporti Grecia, Ioannini a Visconti-Venosta, 28 agosto 1863, AP 151. 

56. Di L. Bulgaris si parlerà anche dopo. Nel 1863 egli si era recato a Torino a chiedere 
sovvenzioni per un’insurrezione in Tessaglia, ma ne aveva avuto un rifiuto in termini offensivi 
secondo Canini (Vingt ans, cit., р. 259-261), in termini politici secondo Pasolini (Giuseppe 
Pasolini (1815-1876). Memorie, raccolte da suo figlio, Torino, 1915, p. 421). Cfr. W. Maturi, 
op. cit., p. 598. 

57. Cfr. F. Crispi, Scritti e discorsi politici(1849-1890), Roma 1890, pp. 256-271 e C. 
Kerofilas, op. cit., p. 249; sugli incontri di Canini con Rakovski si vedano ASME, Rapporti 
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con “un patriota bulgaro” e ASME, Rapporti Grecia, Mamiani a Visconti-Venosta, 24 aprile 
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Prince de Montenegro, et Georges Racoschi, emissaire du Gouvernement de Serbie; ils 
tächent de s’istruire des dispositions des Grecs pour la guerre sainte”, 
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suscitée par l’Angleterre qui connaît vos intrigues. Nous n’avons ‘pas besoin 
de la Russie. Ce serait une grande faute pour nous de donner la main à 1а bar- 
barie affumblée du masque de la civilitation. Je sais que les malheureux Bul- 
gares vont être sascrifiés". E per niente convinto dai dinieghi di Peruzzi, con- 
cludeva sdegnosamente: ““Non treschiamo coi despoti... Tenons haut le dra- 
peau des nationalités”, Il governo aveva in realtà assunto attraverso Bal- 
dassarre Pescanti e il conte Ruspoli&?, legato alla nobiltà magiara, informazioni 
sulle possibilità e sulle dimensioni di un'eventuale conflagrazione rivoluziona- 
ria, nell'Europa centro-orientale, alla quale avrebbe dovuto connettersi un 
eventuale moto nei Balcani. Queste informazioni non erano state soddisfacenti 
e il governo italiano aveva preferito non mettere in discussione l'Unità appena 
conquistata per un’impresa senza speranza. Anche gli ambienti democratici e 
garibaldini per altro non riuscirono a fare molto per i Polacchi in rivolta— 
partì infatti per la Galizia soltanto un pugno di uomini al comando del berga- 
masco Francesco Nullo che cadde sotto il fuoco russo a Krzykawka—né il 
populista russo Alessandro Herzen, nonostante incontrasse personalmente 
Garibaldi, si dimostrò disponibile a sacrificare le speranze del movimento che 
dirigeva, Zemlja i volija (Terra e libertà), in favore degli insorti polacchi, ormai 
messi alle strette dalle baionette zariste. La situazione internazionale in defini- 
tiva non si dimostrò favorevole al successo di moti popolari in nessun settore 
dell’Europa orientale né le forze rivoluzionarie dimostrarono di poter agire da 
sole. Probabilmente quest’ultima considerazione spinse il circolori voluzionario 
ateniese, cui Canini faceva capo, a non andare oltre nel tentativo insurrezionale, 
Per quanto riguardava poi le regioni tessala ed epirota, l’incaricato d’affari 
italiano ad Atene, Ioannini, pochi mesi dopo, nel luglio 1863, forniva informa- 
zioni che non facevano sperare in una insurrezione: “Le relazioni del con- 
sole di Salonicco—scriveva—stabiliscono che l’influenza della Grecia libera 
sulla Tessaglia e sull’Epiro è grandemente diminuita e mentre non si può. 
nemmeno per un istante ammettere l’idea diuna guerra regolare colla Tur- 
chia, la rivoluzione in quelle provincie non darebbe ora migliori resultati di 
quelli del 1854, dalla quale la Russia non ebbe alcun profitto e molte diffi- 
coltà”60, i 

A completare il fallimento della cospirazione venne una denuncia delle 


58. M. A. Canini, Vingt ans, cit., pp. 264-265. 

59. Pescanti sembra essere stato amico di Canini, ma non ne condividva l’ottimismo 
rivoluzionario. Su Ruspoli si veda A. Tamborra, Processo unitario Italiano e movimento 
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attività del comitato da parte di un giovane deputato greco, Ialemos, diret- 
tore de “Il futuro dell’Oriente”. Sia in parlamento che sul suo giornale, Iale- 
mos esprimeva il timore che “il sentimento della Grande Idea fosse totalmente 
straniero” e in particolare accusava i rivoluzionari, considerati eteroctoni®! · 
perché attivi in un primo tempo nell’Eptaneso più che nel Regno, “di lavo- 
rare per la Grande Idea sotto l’influenza di un comitato italiano che a sua 
volta operava in nome dell’elemento slavo, per dar luogo ad un’insurrezione 
in Epiro e in Tessaglia, per causare disordine in quella regione e permettere 
agli Italiani di occupare il Veneto a prezzo della vita dei Greci... Il Comitato 
della Nazione (si riferiva al Comitato napoletano fondato da Caratassos e 
Canini?) vuole che i Greci camminino sulla stessa strada della Serbia e del 
Montenegro, perché altri guadagnino il Veneto, ma senza che se ne giovino 
punto i Greci”. In linea con l’antislavismo montante, Ialemos affermava poi 
che “le razze slave strettamente legate agli Italiani vogliono rivoltare l’Orienté 
per ottenere il predominio in questa regione”. Né il deputato greco risparmia- 
va i progetti dinastici del re d’Italia sottolineando invece come la diplomazia 
italiana fosse irritata con i Greci “fino ad offenderli per mezzo di suoi espo- 
nenti ufficiali in Atene e di giornali ufficiali e ministeriali di Torino: questo 
perché i Greci avevano mandato in esilio Ottone e non si erano inginocchiati 
di fronte a nessun suo (dell'Italia) principe"*?. E'chiaro che qui veniva attac- 
cato anche lo stesso Terenzio Mamiani. Se anche questi non prese parte a nes- 
sun progetto insurrezionale, non si può negare che anche l’uomo politico pe- 
sarese avesse più volte espresso la sua antipatia per Ottone e il suo regime e 
la speranza che fossero proprio gli Italiani a collaborare alla rinascita della 
Grecia, magari fornendo un successore del monarca bavarese nella persona 
del principe Vittorio Amedeo o di Eugenio di Savoia, I primi accenni di queste 
aspirazioni si trovano addirittura nelle corrispondenze di Mamiani a Rica- 
soli da Atene dell'estate 1861 e, secondo l'interpretazione di Walter Maturi, 
Mamiani era stato conquistato, insieme con Cavour,all’idea di forre un principe 
italiano sul trono ellenico dal patriota italiano, a lungo esule in Grecia, Carlo 
Saltara ancora nella primavera del 18618, Nel giugno del 1862 poi Mamiani 
aveva scritto, sempre a proposito di un desiderio diffuso tra il popolo greco 
di vedere salire sul trono ellenico un figlio del Re galantuomo, al ministro de- 


61. Di discriminazioni verso l'elemento eteroctono parla Mamiani in ASME, Rapporti 
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gli esteri Giacomo Durando: “Io penso, adunque, che se al governo di S.M. 
non compete ora di mescolarsi in coteste pratiche (rivoluzionarie), ed anzi dee 
stargli a cuore grandemente di non risvegliare da nessun lato gelosie, paure e 
sospetti, nemmanco mi sembra spediente di fare aperte e solenni dichiarazioni 
e dimostrazioni del contrario; dacché l'impero delle circostanze non lo esige 
e non vi siamo sforzati. La virtù delle tradizioni non peranco estinta, la gran 
vicinanza, il bel nome risuscitato, l’autorità crescente ogni giorno, le liete 
speranze della nostra marineria spingono, se io non m’inganno, l’Italia verso 
i mari e le terre del Levante greco e turchesco. Sarebbe, a mio giudizio, un in- 
sano eccedere nelle cautele sperdendo con le proprie mani questo capitale d’in- 
fluenza che va da sé stesso radunandosi e moltiplicando”®. Notevole è il fatto 
che, quando scriveva questo dispaccio, Mamiani avesse incontrato appena 
una settimana prima Canini. Pur non essendo d’accordo con il veneziano sui 
metodi (“Le fait est que notre influence ici et en Orient n’a rien а gagner de 
cette espèce d’emissaires vrais ou supposés”), Mamiani non dovette disprez- 
zarne il fine ultimo, cioè la crescita dell’influenza italiana in Grecia e in Orien- 
te. Canini gli parve onesto, ma presuntuoso; da lui seppe che si recava nei 
Principati danubiani per svolgervi una missione, ma non dice se fu informato 
dei contatti da Canini avuti con i patrioti greci®. Ancora nell’aprile del 1863 
Mamiani lamentava che, caduta la candidatura di Alfredo di Edimburgo, il 
desiderio della maggioranza dei deputati greci di eleggere un principe italiano 
si fosse duramente scontrato contro le pressioni congiunte di tutte le Grandi 
Potenze” e contro l'onnipotente propaganda della Gran Bretagna, alla cui 
influenza in Grecia bisognava inchinarsi perché migliore di quella di altre 
Potenze, meno amiche—secondo Mamiani—dell’Italia®. Il Ministro d’Italia 
ad Atene aveva inoltre in comune con Canini l’idea di una grande federazione 
elleno-ortodossa. Egli ne parlava già in un dispaccio del 30 agosto 1861: “1° 
avvenire di lei (la Grecia) racchiudesi tutto, per mio giudizio, nella sua forza 
assimilatrice: e quando non le torni fattibile di ingrecizzare, mi si condoni il 
vocabolo, gli Arnauti (si riferisce forse agli Albanesi) ed i Bulgari che le sono 
contigui, ella dee procacciare, almeno, di divenire pernio e capo di una stretta 
confederazione di popoli che ànno comune la religione ortodossa, l'odio contro 
il giogo ottomano, l'apprensione di cadere sotto il dominio dei Moscoviti". 
Per realizzare questo progetto ci sarebbe stato bisogno, secondo Mamiani, di 
un rapido progresso economico e civile della Grecia, del quale peró non vedeva 
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traccia®®. Si pud dire che Mamiani rimase sempre fedele non solo all’ “opera- 
zione Amedeo”, come scrive Maturi”, ma in genere all'idea di un risorgimento 
ellenico legato ed aiutato dall’Italia. Così, quando if seguito Canini si preoc- 
cuperà di confutare le accuse di Ialemos, si assumerà anche il compito di di- 
fendero Mamiani. gr a f 

Ialemos infine nella sua denuncia attaccava Canini stesso: “Alcuni Ita- 
liani vennero sia l'anno scorso sia recentemente in Grecia pet un- fine utile 
all’Italia e solo all’Italia, per ‘mettere in tumulto le provincie di frontiera”. 
‚Canini gli rispose sui giornali e con.l'opuscolo in greco La Grecia e la Serbia. 
L’Italia e l’ Inghilterra in Oriente. In esso Canini cercava di smontare una ad una 
tutte le accuse di Ialemos: solo in parte egli riuscì convincente. Innanzitutto vol- 
Ie dimostrare che la Grecia aveva tutto l'interesse a volgersi all’Italia e allo stes- 
so tempo a collaborare con gli slavi. In favore del primo assunto egli si appellava 
come era uso alla tradizione, al passato, ricco di civiltà e gloria, comune all’ 
Italia e alla Grecia; affermava che il nostro paese doveva molto ai Greci anche 
per la diaspora successiva al 1453 ché aveva avuto come meta principale la 
penisola italica, dove aveva seminato semi di cultura. Così anche tutto l'Orien- 
te greco doveva moltissimo a Venezia e al suo secolare dominio; ancora, gli 
Italiani dovevano essere riconoscenti alla marineria greca che aveva permesso 
di fermare i Turchi a Lepanto. Insomma sfruttava tutti gli argomenti più clas- 
sici dei fautori di un’alleanza tra le due nazioni. Passava poi ad un secondo 
ordine di motivazioni di carattere più pratico: “E’innegabile che Ellade e Ita- 
lia hanno lo stesso interesse: a) di sciogliere le alleanze tra le Potenze europee 
per il mantenimento e il rafforzamento dell’Austria e della Turchia b) di ab- 
battere ambedue questi imperi c) di porre fine al predominio delle tre grandi 
Potenze (protettrici) d) di non lasciare il predominio dell’Oriente dopo il rim- 
pasto politico dell’ Europa alla razza slava, cioé ai serbo-bulgari””!. In particola- 
reeglisi soffermava su questo punto osservando che, quando gli slavi avessero 
conquistato il predominio, slave sarebbero divenute la Tracia e la Macedonia 
e slave le provincie settentrionali dell’Italia. Anche i Veneziani—ricordava— 
nel Medioevo avevano abbandonato Stefano Dušan (“Dounkanos” nel testo 
in greco) quando questi cominció a divenire troppo potente. Sul mare, per 
la via di Suez e dell'India tra Italia e Grecia poteva esservi, secondo Canini, 
una.gara, non una discordia. Se poi si fosse giunti ad un accordo tra le due 
marinerie si sarebbe formata una potenza navale di primo ordine. In questo 
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senso si muovevano alcune iniziative di società commerciali miste, sulle quali 
doveva pronunciarsi il Parlamento italiano. 

Ancora, i Greci potevano fidarsi degli Italiani per quanto questi erano 
già riusciti a fare per il proprio Risorgimento: gli Italiani liberi erano ventidue 
milioni e costituivano uno stato forte militarmente ed economicamente, il 
regno di Grecia contava appena un milione di abitanti. Gli Italiani avevano 
poi gli uomini adatti per continuare la lotta, “un re valorosissimo, estremamen- 
te liberale e fedele custode del patto stretto con il popolo, Vittorio Emanuele;. 
un famosissimo eroe... il primo cittadino del mondo, Giuseppe Garibaldi”. 
Avevano avuto anche Cavour, divenuto in questa occasione “forse il primo 
degli uomini politici del nostro tempo”, del quale si sperava sorgesse presto 
l’erede. Per tutto ciò i popoli irredenti dei Balcani dovevano “prendere l’Ita- 
lia come guida sul cammino della rivoluzione””?. Canini giustificava con “in- 
trighi napoleonici” il fatto che in un primo tempo Garibaldi e gli Italiani re- 
sponsabili in genere avessero appoggiato Ottone. Ammetteva anche che Lom- 
bardos e il suo gruppo avessero commesso errori, che però giudicava del tutto 
naturali per ogni uomo. Ora comunque gli Italiani e i comitati greci loro vici- 
ni lavoravano non per guadagnare il Veneto col sangue greco ma perché an- 
che i Greci ne traessero i loro vantaggi. Che poi non si lavorasse solo in favo- 
re degli slavi lo dimostrava la presenza tra i cospiratori degli Ungheresi, che 
certo non nutrivano soverchie simpatie per gli slavi. In realtà Italiani, Unghe- 
resi, Greci e slavi dovevano lottare uniti per lo stesso scopo: Іа liberazione di 
tutti i popoli oppressi. 

Egli considerava infatti che non dovesse esserci inimicizia alcuna tra slavi 
e Greci: “Il primo alleato della piccola Grecia, dopo l’Italia, è la piccola Ser- 
bia”, Gravissimo errore sarebbe stato che queste due nazioni avessero ini- 
ziato in tempi differenti la lotta contro la Turchia: se una sola avesse piegato 
il giogo turco avrebbe avuto ragione di accampare i più ampi diritti alla succes- 
sione nel predominio in Oriente; se i Turchi avessero piegato gli insorti, sarebbe 
stato ancora peggio per tutti. Più difficile sembrava a Canini non soltanto l’ac- 
cordo tra Greci e Bulgari, ma anche tra Serbi e Bulgari, a causa di profonde 
controversie sulle quali però non si dilungava. 

Uno dei punti più deboli dello scritto di Canini, come in fondo di tutto 
il pensiero democratico italiano nei confronti della questione d’Oriente, era 
la soluzione delle controversie territoriali che sarebbero sorte tra le nazionalità 
trionfanti sugli imperi sovrannazionali. In ciò Canini riprendeva il citato pro- 
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clama di Garibaldi agli orientali: tutte le nazionalità dovevano essere rispet- 
tate ed i loro diritti considerati sacri; i confini dei futuri stati sarebbero stati 
stabiliti in base a principi politici e geografici. Canini non si preoccupava gran 
che di precisare quale fosse il significato di questa formula. In realtà nella-sua 
mente, a proposito della sistemazione futura dell’Europa centro-orientale, 
ci doveva essere una grande confusione. Mentre da una parte più d’una volta 
parlö di confini tra futuri stati nazionali, dall’altra di diede da fare per propa- 
gandare l’idea di una grande federazione danubiana. E anche al riguardo di 
questa Confederazione espresse nel giro di pochi mesi convinzioni differenti. 
In particolare per l’area balcanico-meridionale nel suo rapporto a Vittorio 
Emanuele II del 22 dicembre 1862, contro ogni idea di nazionalità, affermò 
che i Bulgari dovessero entrare a far parte di due stati separati: quelli abitanti 
a Nord dei Balcani della confederazione danubiana, quelli dimoranti a Sud 
dei monti di un futuro grande stato ellenico?4. 

Ialemos aveva poi colto nel segno, non solo affermando che il comitato 
rivoluzionario lavorava ancora per la candidatura di Amedeo di Savoia al 
trono ellenico, ma anche accusando gli accesi filelleni, come Canini, di desi- 
derare l’espansione dell’influenza italiana in Oriente e l’annessione del Veneto 
alla Italia, senza grandi difficoltà e senza il beneplacito di altre Potenze, bensì 
grazie alle rivolte balcaniche che presto avrebbero appiccato il fuoco in Dal- 
mazia e in Ungheria”. 

Ancora, Canini aveva contrattaccato Ialemos, affermando che egli lavo- 
rava per gli interessi inglesi, contro la Grande Idea, quindi contro la sua patria. 
Ma anche sull’Inghilterra le opinioni di Canini non erano del tutto stabili: 
aveva accusato quel paese di aver spinto Garibaldi ad Aspromonte, ma poi 
negava che gli Inglesi avessero manovrato gli insorti greci; aveva affermato 
che gli interessi inglesi andavano contro quelli italo-greci, ma consigliava al 
ro d’Italia di riavvicinarsi in politica estera alla Gran Bretagna piuttosto che 
alla Francia e alla Russia. Non c’è quindi molto da stupirsi che il governo 
italiano lo avesse abbandonato al suo destino durante le disavventure balca- 
niche e che Vittorio Emanuele non lo avesse voluto ricevere nel dicembre 1862. 
Nel corso delle sue missioni nei Balcani Canini aveva inoltre commesso alcuni 
errori: in Grecia in particolare aveva consigliato che si aspettasse il rovescia- 
mento di Ottone per avanzare la candidatura di Vittorio Amedeo di Savoia, 


74. W. Maturi, op. cit., р. 641. 
75. Sugli sbarchi garibaldini sulla costa orientale dell'Adriatico con conseguente marcia 
su Vienna si tramò e sognd molto a partire dal programma del garibaldino Von Rustow; si 
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mentre le due cose erano eventualmente da attuare contemporaneamente. 

Mentre le avventure balcaniche di Canini del 1862 sono sufficientemente 
documentate, la sua attività filellenica del 1863 gode di minor notorietä presso 
gli storici, oltre che presso i contemporanei. Tuttavia alcune tracce del suo 
adoperarsi per la causa greca e, se vogliamo, per quella italiana in Oriente 
sono rimaste. Non solo le sue memorie е l’opuscolo apologetico già ricordati, 
bensi due lettere inviate a Tommaseo da Atene, proprio in quel torno di tempo 
dallo stesso Canini e due dispacci di Mamiani al ministro degli Esteri Pasolini. 
Con la prima lettera, del 9 marzo 1863, Canini inviava a Tommaseo una copia 
del suo scritto La Grecia е la Serbia. L’Italia e l’Inghilterra in Oriente. Egli ne 
riassumeva brevemente il contenuto e affermava che “parecchi giornali greci 
faranno eco a questi concetti... Forse si fara qualche cosa di più che parlare e 
scrivere... Ho-gran parte a questo impulso”. Cid ci conferma che in quei giorni 
egli, insieme con altri patrioti greci, sperava ancora di sollevare Epiro e Tes- 
saglia contro il Turco. Ma un’altra frase lascia capire come suo interesse pre- 
valente fosse “sostenere gli interessi italiani е combattere l’Alfredismo”, cioè 
quella corrente che voleva come re degli Elleni l’inglese Alfredo, principe di 
Edimburgo e secondogenito della regina Vittoria. Nell’opuscolo che inviava 
a Tommaseo egli affermava che non sarebbe convenuto affatto all’Inghilterra 
favorire la crescita di una grande Potenza marittima in Oriente, cioé sulla via 
dell’India: meglio il “Grande Malato”, facile da manovrare e poco pericoloso 
come concorrente. Cid significava che l’Inghilterra non avrebbe favorito una 
nuova insurrezione balcanica; d’altra parte, osservava Canini, quando questa 
fosse comunque iniziata la Gran Bretagna avrebbe dovuto. far buon viso a 
cattivo gioco e fornire il suo aiuto: questo per impedire che fossero la Francia 
e la Russia a giocare il ruolo delle protettrici degli oppressi, la prima in nome 
del principio di nazionalità, la seconda in nome della liberazione dei correli- 
gionari ortodossi—principi che, per Canini, in questo profondamente mazzi- 
niano, le due Potenze usavano come copertura del loroimperialismo. Nella 
sua anglofobia—che ritornerà negli anni seguenti—Canini giungeva a dire 
“Timeo Anglos et dona ferentes”, riferendosi alla promessa cessione dell” 
Eptaneso alla Grecia: non si può negare che egli fosse nel giusto quando pen- 
sava che le isole ionie fossero il prezzo di un’occulta dominazione inglese in 
Grecia, dominazione che si è protratta fino alla seconda guerra mondiale. 
“Forse per ottenere l'unione di 300.000 compatrioti—scriveva il veneziano— 
(i Greci) si impegneranno a lasciare ancora per molto tempo sotto il giogo al- 
cuni milioni di compatrioti e correligionari? Accetteranno un re cieco stru- 
mento della politica inglese sempre turcofila?”?9, 
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Canini si sentiva perd controllato е boicottato: “Ма non so chi mi faccia 
il mal giuoco di ritenere le lettere che invio di qui (affermava di essere corris- 
pondente di giornali e questo avrebbe dovuto dargli il “campamento”) e quelle 
che dovrei ricevere. Forse la posta greca, forse le Messaggerie francesi”. Così 
egli era costretto a far imbucare la lettera per Tommaseo addirittura a Napoli 
da un conoscente ed invitava il Tommaseo a rispondergli presso Milziade 
Theocaris di Corfù, indirizzando “al sig. Costantino”, che —spiegava— “è 
parola di convenzione frame e l’amico di Corfù”. Dipingeva poi la situazio- 
ne greca come un “caos” ed affermava che la sua pubblicazione era stata “un 
atto di coraggio” mentre un mese prima sarebbe stata addirittura una pazzia”. 
Invitava quindi Tommaseo a partecipare dall’alto della sua autorità morale 
alla battaglia per la conciliazione tra Greci, slavi ed Italiani: se ne avesse rice- 
vuta una lettera, egli ne avrebbe curata la pubblicazione in Atene a Belgrado. 
Dava anche un giudizio di Mamiani: “è un uomo onorevolissimo e si adopera 
per il bene; ma non conoscendo punto la lingua, e poco gli uomini, esercita 
scarsa influenza”.Mentre “degli altri è meglio non parlare”.Di se stesso pensava 
‘potesse fare “più assai che altri Italiani con grandi titoli e grossi stipendi”.Non 
chiedeva però cariche diplomatiche perché “ci sono ancora troppi antichi agenti 
borbonici e troppi conti e marchesi ignoranti da collocare. Mi basta di fare il 
bene come so e posso. Mi basta di non perire di fame con la mia famigliuola””. 
Tuttavia egli doveva aver fatto trapelare il desiderio di divenire console d’Ita- 
lia in qualche paese d’Oriente, se Mamiani ne faceva la proposta scrivendo al 
Ministro degli Esteri Pasolini: “E’ qui tornato il Signor Canini che mesi sono 
girò il Levante per commissione, diceva del governo. Ed ora, sebbene con me 
non afferma di aver commissione, pure discorre con ognuno imprudentemen- 
te delle nostre cose e dei nostri disegni guerreschi in primavera. Questa capi- 
tale è piccola assai e pettegola e le Legazioni estere stanno tutte all’erta per 
ispiare e in ispecie l’inglese e l’austriaca. E come il Canini nell’altra sua gira- 
volta dette la sveglia a tutte le polizie dei paesi per li quali passava, io credo 
ch’egli ci renda involontariamente un cattivo servizio, facendo credere altrui 
che noi siamo sempre cercatori di torbidi e iniziatori di cospirazioni. D'altra 
parte al Canini non manca ingegno, attività, cognizioni e un certo fare gari- 
baldino che va molto a sangue alle moltitudini ignoranti. Parla più lingue e 
altre ne impara, se vuole in pochissimo tempo, e in fondo in fondo cesserebbe 
da ogni demagogia, quando avesse un pane assicurato. Scusi У.Б. l’arbitrio che 
piglio di accennare un’idea. Non sarebbe questo Canini soggetto buono per 
un Consolato un poco remoto? Ad ogni modo, ciò che mi sembra fuori di du- 
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bio (sic) si è che il Canini è in questi luoghi un poco pericoloso”?, 

‚ Ma, quando in una Grecia agitata dalla lotta fra le fazioni politiche si 
giunse all’elezione da parte dell’ Assemblea greca di Giorgio Cristiano Gugliel- 
mo di Danimarca, che avrebbe assunto nell’ottobre dello stesso anno il titolo 
di re degli Elleni, Canini decise di rientrare in patria. Sicuramente nel maggio 


78. ASME, Rapporti Grecia, Mamiani a Pasolini, conf. s.n., 6 febbraio 1863; per di 
più Mamiani era preoccupato poiché gli si erano presentati alcuni Polacchi, uno dei quali 
era raccomandato dal R. Ministro a Constantinopoli. Essi parlavano “de menées rèvolution- 
naires en Orient d'intelligence avec le Gouvernement et même avec Sa Majésté" e quel 
Mamiani chiedeva come comportarsi; cfr. ibidem. 

Anche del caso Ialemos abbiamo una relazione di Mamiani che non è però оно 
convincente: “In una delle ultime tornate di quest’Assemblea—scrive il Ministro italiano— 
un certo Signor Ialemos deputato della colonia di Smirne, annunziava dalla tribuna che 
parecchi connazionali e parecchi stranieri tramano insieme per fare iscoppiare sollevazioni 
nelle province limitrofe e porre così in gravissimo compromesso la salute della Grecia. Il 
Ministro Diamandopulos sventava tale specie di accusa con parole così franche come mode- 
rate, dicendo di non conoscere nessuna cospirazione seria tramata da greci e da forestieri 
con quell’intento. Aveva egli saputo che a Napoli nei primi giorni della rivoluzione ellenica 
sì radunava gente stata partecipe delle imprese di Garibaldi e la quale disponevasi a passare 
in Grecia per militare sotto il comando del Governo provvisorio. Sul che, avendo il Ministro 
scritto all’agente suo in Torino, subito il governo italiano venne pigliando i provvedimenti 
più acconci ed efficaci per impedire l'imbarco nei limiti della legge e della comune libertà. 
Il medesimo avere fatto il Ministro per un raduno d’uomini che s’andava compiendo nelle 
Sette Isole; e là pure ogni disordine essere stato prevenuto. Il Signor Ialemos non volendo 
appagarsi di tale risposta, entrò in parecchi particolari e citò il nome di qualche capo della 
prevenuta cospirazione, e fra gli altri quello d’un Lombardo Corfiotto e del Signor Canini; 
allegando, oltre a ciò un passo d’una gazetta francese di Francoforte dove si pretende che 
alcune corrispondenze di Grecia pubblicate in non so quali fogli politici e in cui si accenna 
a simili cospirazioni, provengono dalla stessa legazione d'Italia in Atene. Per la verità l'Assem- 
blea nazionale non diede nessun valore a quelle vaghe allegazioni; e come suolsi dire, l'inci- 
dente non ebbe altro seguito. Il Signor Canini poi pubblicava nel periodico la mente nazionale 
[etnicd frönima] una specie di apologia di sé e della passata amministrazione italiana inverso 
la Grecia. Io considerando che le parole del Diamandopulos sono tornate tutte favorevolis- 
sime al governo italiano e che il rimanente è consistito in accuse ed allegazioni indeterminate, 
ovvero in parole e polemiche di giornali senza carattere alcuno ufficiale, e che da nessuna 
parte era stata fatta allusione a qualche augusto personaggio di cui dobbiamo essere troppo | 
gelosi, à stimato di rimanere in compiuto silenzio; e solo б rivolto qualche parola di ringra- 
ziamento al Signor Diamandopulos colla occasione d'una lunga conversazione con lui tenuta 
ieri l'altro. Niente di manco, ó gludicato non inutile d'informare V. E. di questo particolare, 
affine che altri non si affretti di raccontarlo forse in modo sconveniente, e perché la parte la 
quale si riferisce al Canini conferma troppo bene il tenore della mia ultima confidenziale” 
(ASME, Rapporti Grecia, Mamiani a Pasolini, 13 febbraio 1863, conf. s. n.). Notevoli sono 
in questo rapporto la chiara allusione al re d'Italia e il timore che altri riferisca diversamente 
a Torino l’accaduto, Strano l’atteggiamento di Diamandopulos che era ben informato (come 
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del 1863 si trovava a Torino poiché il 7 inviava dalla capitale italiana una let- 
tera a Tommaseo. In essa lamentava di non aver ricevuto ancora lo scritto 
promessogli dall’illustre letterato sulle cose-d'Oriente, “come appello alla con- 
cordia fra Greci e Slavi". Affermava poi di aver seguito i consigli di Tomma- 
seo nel “contenere gli sdegni" nello scrivere “ad alto personaggio", cui aveva 
espresso le sue opinioni su "gravissimi soggetti": si trattava ancora dell’Euro- 
pa orientale: “Aiutiamo i Polacchi, à dovere, ma la nostra via alla Polonia non 
passa per il Sund, il Baltico e la Finlandia: essa passa per le Alpi, per l'Unghe- 
ria e per i Carpati". Era quindi ancora convinto che si potesse fare qualcosa 
per la rivoluzione in Oriente e ancora una volta si pronunciava contro la po- 
litica ufficiale italiana, denunciando il tentativo di accordo con l'Austria (“Si 
propone all'Austria di aiutarla a prendersi i Principati Danubiani, l'Erzego- 
vina e la Serbia, purché ceda a noi le provincie venete”) e con la Russia nel 
caso non si riesca a concludere un'intesa con gli Absburgo. Sul finire delía 
lettera egli accenna alla Grecia, affermando 1а necessità di istaurarvi una dit- 
tatura provvisoria [forse da parte di Bulgaris che aveva scatenato una vera 
guerra civile nella capitale dopo che suoi uomini erano stati estromessi dal 
governo'?], di “uccidere una trentina di deputati, i più tristi” e di “dichiarare 
nulla la elezione del Danese" per riprendere la lotta ed "attuare al piü presto 
la grande idea”®®, Del resto Canini ne aveva ben donde contro il nuovo re di 
Grecia e contro il governo italiano. Contro il primo aveva scritto Io stesso 
giorno dell'elezione sul giornale di L. Bulgaris l'articolo La montagna ha parto- 
rito un topo®!. Come già si & visto aveva poi avuto un violento colloquio con 
Peruzzi mentre a Pasolini rimproverava di aver rifiutato ogni aiuto a L. Bul- 
garis; secondo il racconto di Canini, Pasolini avrebbe addirittura offeso Bul- 
garis affermando che i 100.000 franchi che egli veniva a chiedere per un'in- 
surrezione in Epiro e in Tessaglia li avrebbe intascato lui stesso®?. Secondo le 
memorie dello stesso Pasolini, il Ministro italiano avrebbe dichiarato a Bul- 


provano documenti italiani che qui non 6 il caso di riportare) dell'ambigua politica di Torino 
verso la Grecia e i fermenti rivoluzionari dei filelleni italiani. 

79. L'incaricato d'affari italiano ad Atene, Ioannini, il 3 luglio comunicava che tutto 
il corpo diplomatico era sul punto di lasciare la capitale greca a causa degli scontri furiosi 
—alla fine si conteranno 115 morti—che vi avvenivano. Il 10 dello stesso mese, attribuiva 
al partito di Bulgaris la responsabilità degli incidenti; parlava anzi apertamente di tentativo 
di imporre una dittatura personale. Bulgaris comunque, all'inizio di novembre, quendo ormai 
re Giorgio aveva preso possesso del suo trono, ne divenne il primo capo di governo. Ibidem, 
Ioannini a Visconti-Venosta, 3 e 10 luglio, 6 novembre 1863, AP 143, 144, 145, 159. 
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garis “che l’Italia non poteva in quel momento promettere aiuto alla Grecia, 
ma che, desiderosa del suo bene, l’ammoniva di non muoversi alla cieca,-e 
di pensare assai prima di inimicarsi l’Inghilterra®®. 

In questo stesso periodo si colloca un episodio più volte citato da Canini 
nei suoi scritti: un presunto progetto di sbarco in Albania che celava in realtà 
un più ardito sbarco nell’Italia meridionale per mettere in pericolo l’Unità 
d’Italia. Canini era venuto a conöscenza del fatto che nel comitato delle nazio- 
ni da lui organizzato, per quanto riguardava gli aderenti albanesi insieme con 
don Lorenzo Zaccaro e il deputato Mosciaro (ambedue morti nel 1882 quando 
Canini pubblicava con dovizie di particolari la storia), si era inserito qualche 
esponente del comitato borbonico di Parigi. In particolare tiravano le fila dell’ 
intrigo la contessa Cassiani e il suo amante Giovanni Prata, un albanese ghego 
che pretendeva di essere un discendente di Skanderbeg (vezzo comune a molti 
albanesi) e quindi di poter aspirare al trono d'Albania con il nome di Alessandro 
П. Lo stesso Alessandro Dumas cui era stato promesso il futuro ministero 
degli Esteri aveva appoggiato in buona fede sul giornale L’indipendente le 
aspirazioni di quegli avventurieri. Essi erano appoggiati, a dire di Canini, da 
mezza Europa: il Papa, le forze reazionarie napoletane, la corte francese; l’Au- 
stria aveva addirittura conservato nel suo consolato di Valona le armi per la 
spedizione sulle coste skipetare, mentre la Russia aveva conferito al Prata il 
grado di colonnello. Il Ministro dell’Interno Peruzzi e il suo direttore gene- 
rale Spaventa erano stati bellamente raggirati né si erano opposti alla spedi- 
zione. Così si erano andati formando numerosi comitati sulle coste ioniche ed 
adriatiche, mentre circolavano nell’Eptaneso proclami del Prata firmati col 
nome di Papadopolo o Papadopulo. In Atene Canini cominciò a subodorare 
qualcosa incontrando il factotum del Prata*, un epirota che si serviva di un 
falso nome, Scalzà. “Organizzai—racconta il veneziano —un’attiva sorveglian- 
za, una specie di polizia segreta a Corfù” con l’aiuto di Milziade Theocaris e 
scoprì quindi che per la spedizione erano già pronti 5 o 6.000 Albanesi oltre a 
5.000 tra carlisti e borbonici. Li avrebbe guidati il generale Bosco, mentre l’av- 
venturiero francese Magnier avrebbe comandato, col grado di “ammiraglio 
dell’arcipelago” una piccola flotta. A questo punto Canini si rese conto che “non 
si trattava più di imprese brigantesche, ma di una vera guerra.L’Italia ne sareb- 
be certamente uscita vincitrice, ma con quanti sacrifici e con quanto sanguel”#5, 
Canini informò quindi il console italiano a Corfù, Pinna, e Spaventa (per mezzo 
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dell'allora direttore della “Stampa” Ruggero Bonghi). Tutto собі aborti: “Cer- 
to—commenta Canini—il governo francese е soprattutto la Corte avrebbe 
avuto un gusto matto che l’Italia si fosse trovata sul serio imbarazzata, e che 
l’unità italiana fosse posta in регісоїо"88. . 

Su tutta questa storia non & stato possibile ancora fare luce. Certo essa & 
molto romanzesca: d’altro canto tutti i racconti di Canini sono romanzeschi, 
-ma nascondono sempre un fondo di verità. Una traccia di quella macchina- 
zione si trova comunque proprio nei Rapporti della Legazione italiana di Atene. 
П 9 ottobre 1863 Ioannini comunicava a Visconti-Venosta che “il nome di De- 
metrio Scalzas Lambro (evidentemente il falso Scalzà di Canini) non trovasi in 
verun ruolo militare e non vi si trovano neppure i nomi consimili di Demetrio 
Scalzas o di Demetrio Lambros. Esisteva un Demetrio Scalzas, soldato della 
guerra dell’indipendenza, ma è morto son molti anni. Mi risulta pure che le 
mene dello Skanderbeg (Prata certamente) non hanno ramificazione in Atene, 
ove le sue cospirazioni sono giudicate tutto al più degne di essere argomento 
di una novella del suo sostenitore, Dumas”?”. Canini quindi non aveva inven- 
tato tutto. 

Tornato in Italia nel maggio 1863, assillato dai problemi economici della 
sua famiglia, egli abbandonò almeno per il momento qualsiasi legame con il 
mondo politico ellenico, anche se in una sua lettera annunciava di aver aperto 
prima di partire “des pourparlers en Grèce pour des grandes speculations” 
economiche” e che avrebbe pubblicato “dans la “Perseveranza” une suite 
d’importantes articles sur le canal de Corinthe”, ove Canini evidentemente 
riprendeva in considerazione un suo vecchio progetto di cui si è già parlato*?. 


Per molti anni Canini non si occupò più delle cose politiche greche, ma 
solo della cultura e della lingua ellenica. Tornò ad interessarsi della vita poli- 
tica ellenica soltanto dopo lo scoppio della crisi d’Oriente. L’opinione di Ca- 
nini riguardo i problemi della Grecia era intanto mutata. Dopo il fallimento 
dei tentativi rivoluzionari degli anni Sessanta, doveva già esserci stata in lui 
una prima evoluzione causata dalla profonda delusione. Ma furono la crisi 


86. Ibidem, p. 100. 

87. ASME, Rapporti Grecia, Ioannini a Visconti-Venosta, 9 ottobre 1863, conf. s.n. 

88. Accennava anche ad un'altra lettera, a noi sconosciuta, dove chiariva i particolari 
di quei progetti economici. Cfr. Magyar Orszägos Levéltar, Budapest, Fondo Kossuth, 
Canini a Klapka, 22 giugno 1863. 

89. Anche Ioannini parlava di un Mandrini “meccanico italiano alservizio della Gre- 
cia” che progettava un canale tra l’isola di Poros e il Peloponneso. ASME, Rapporti Grecia, 
Ioannini a Visconti-Venosta, 30 ottobre 1863, AC 81. 
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d’Oriente e il Congresso di Berlino a fargli intendere quanto fosse differente 
la situazione greca ed internazionale rispetto agli anni Sessanta. Egli si rendeva : 
ormai conto che i Greci non avevano piü a che fare nella penisola balcanica 
solo con i Serbi, ma anche e soprattutto con i Bulgari. Questi non erano piü la 
nazionalitä dispersa e senza storia di cui parlava a Vittorio Emanuele II nel 
1862, non più un popolo da spartire tra due diversi stati, lo stato ellenico-bi- 
zantino е quello federale del Danubio, bensi i cittadini di un Principato indi- 
pendente e desideroso di espandersi, di riunire sotto la propria egida i com- 
patrioti ancora sottomessi ai Turchi, sogno avveratosi per un attimo con il 
Trattato di Santo Stefano e che si realizzerä definitivamente nel 1885. Ma ol- 
tre alla Rumelia, i Bulgari aspiravano al resto dell’antica Tracia, contendevano 
ai Greci е ai Serbi la Macedonia. Ancora, i Greci dovevano ога tenere in con- 
siderazione gli Albanesi che proprio allora muovevano i primi passi sulla via 
del Risorgimento nazionale. Questo riscontro obbiettivo della realtà ispirava 
gli opuscoli pubblicati da Canini nel corso degli anni 1879-1880. Nella “Que- 
stione dell’Epiro”®°, che nell'aprile del 1879 Canini faceva pervenire a Pas- 
quale Stanislao Mancini, il veneziano considerava il fiume Aoo (Voiussa) 
quale equo confine tra Grecia e Albania. Auspicava che questa si rendesse non 
solo autonoma, come dal 1878 gli Albanesi avevano cominciato a chiedere, ma 
indipendente. La gran parte dell’Epiro spettava quindi, a suo modo di vedere, 
alla Grecia: all’Italia conveniva appoggiare le aspirazioni di Atene per non 
gettare i Greci nelle braccia di Austria e Russia. Anzi l’Italia doveva anche 
dichiarare apertamente il suo interesse per il porto di Valona e la via commer- 
ciale che da lì poteva volgersi verso Salonicco®!. Canini chiedeva però per gli 
Albanesi epiroti piena libertà di culto, garanzia delle proprietà dei musulmani 
o espropri con indennizzo, legislazione a parte in materia di matrimoni per i 
musulmani, libertà di aprire scuole albanesi a spese dello Stato e l’uso dell’ 
albanese come lingua ufficiale, insieme con il greco, in tutte le località con un 
terzo di abitanti Albanesi. Come alternativa pensava che l’Epiro potesse co- 
stituirsi in Stato indipendente nell'ambito di una confederazione orientale» 
L’avversario da battere restava l’Austria-Ungheria che, se avesse osato op- 
porsì all’indipendenza albanese, doveva essere colpita scatenando un’insurre- 
zione antiaustriaca nei recenti acquisti territoriali, la Bosnia e l’Erzegovina. 


90. M. A. Canini, La questione dell'Epiro, Roma 1879. Si veda anche Museo Centrale 
del Risorgimento, Roma, Carte Mancini, busta 366. 

91. Questa idea, che riprenderà più volte, Canini l'avanzó per la prima volta nel suo 
Etimologico del vocaboli italiani di origine ellenica con raffronti ad altre lingue, Torino 1865, 
I, p. XXIII, nota 1, dove consigliava la costruzione di una ferrovia transbalcanica Valona- 
Salonicco, lungo il percorso dell’antica via Egnatia. 
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Le soluzioni che egli proponeva per l’Epiro, paese a popolazione mista, si 
ispiravano a principi che dovevano valere anche per le zone di confine tra Ita- 
liani e slavi: si dovevano costituire piccoli Stati "fra Stati maggiori, ad essi 
collegati da vincoli federali" oppure dividere le zone miste tra gli Stati limi- 
trofi, ma con l'assoluto rispetto delle minoranze etniche??, 

Dopo aver trascorso alcuni mesi a Parigi a studiare, con un sussidio del 
governo italiano, manoscritti rari conservati presso la Biblioteca nazionale ed 
essersi gravemente ammalato tanto da perdere la vista da un occhio, Canini 
tornó in Italia dove verso la fine del 1880 pubblicó un nuovo opuscolo col ti- 
tolo Italia e Grecia, in cui ribadiva idee già note, “facendomi un nugolo di ne- 
mici colle mie rivelazioni sull'indegna e meschina politica dell'Italia nelle cose 
d’Oriente”®, Si ha l'impressione che Canini volesse favorire l'estendersi dell’ 
influenza italiana in Oriente, ma sempre dietro la copertura dei grandi ideali 
di nazionalità e democrazia. 

L'attività pubblicistica di Canini era seguita anche in alto loco con qual- 
che interesse: si è già detto che egli aveva fatto pervenire lo scritto sulla que- 
stione dell’Epiro a Pasquale Stanislao Mancini, che diventerà titolare del di- 
castero degli Esteri nel 1881; ma anche lo scritto L'Italia e la Grecia era oggetto 
di attenzioni se il 28 dicembre 1880 il segretario generale del Ministero degli 
Esteri, Giacomo Malvano, scriveva al suo collega dell'Interno per ringraziarlo 
“della comunicazione dell’opuscolo Italia e Grecia del sig. Сапіпі”%, Qualche 
preoccupazione doveva quindi causare ancora l'ormai anziano Canini, se inte- 
ressava la Direzione di Pubblica Sicurezza. Tuttavia il suo viaggio in Grecia 
del febbraio 1881 non fu assolutamente notato dalle autorità italiane. Egli 
peró giungeva in terra ellenica in un momento decisamente sfavorevole da 
ogni punto di vista per qualsiasi attività rivoluzionaria che vedesse un colle- 
gamento trale due sponde dell’Ionio. Sul piano internazionale infatti la causa 
greca non godeva la simpatia fattiva di nessuna delle Potenze. Tutte erano piü 
che disposte a giungere ad un pacifico arbitrato tra Grecia e Turchia senza che 
ci fosse una nuova guerra in Oriente. La pace era cosi desiderata da tutti che 
la Porta riusci ad ottenere la sostituzione della linea di confine stabilita il pri- 
mo luglio 1880 dalla Commissione berlinese con una nuova frontiera, che ri- 
duceva il territorio da cedere alla Grecia. Questa non aveva da parte sua la 
forza per opporsi né alla Turchia né, tanto meno, all’Europa. L’addetto mili- 
tare dell'Ambasciata austro-ungarica a Costantinopoli, capitano Manega, 


92. M. A. Canini, La questione dell’ Epiro, cit., p. 3. 
93. Idem, Storía di un libro, Torino 1882, p. 12. 
94. ASME, p. 1164, Registro III, Grecia, Malvano a M. Interno, 28 dicembre 1880, 
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avendo visitato le forze turche alla frontiera con la Grecia, aveva contato cir- 
ca 60.000 uomini—compresi 25.000 che erano promessi dalla Lega albanese 
in ragione di un soldato ogni sei maschi—piazzati in posizioni espugnabili 
solo da parte di un esercito di almeno 200.000 uomini; quello greco al massi- 
mo poteva contare su 50-60.000 combattenti. Inoltre gli ufficiali greci dimos- 
travano “crassa ignoranza”, i soldati un pessimo addestramento e scarsissimo 
desiderio di sottoporsi alla leva i giovani greci®. 

Cosi, se ancora a metä febbraio si faceva un timido accenno da parte te- 
desca alla cessione di Creta alla Grecia®, ai primi d’aprile veniva presentata 
alle due nazioni in conflitto una nota comune delle Potenze nella quale veniva 
stabilita una linea di confine irrevocabile. Il governo greco, pur manifestando 
la sua insoddisfazione, rispondeva con un’ambigua nota?” che le Potenze ri- 
tenevano equivalente ad un pieno assenso. Il 22 maggio la Turchia firmava 
una convenzione con le Potenze per la cessione alla Grecia dei territori com- 
presi a un dipresso a Sud della linea Volos-Arta e con la controfirma dei res- 
ponsabili greci l’accordo diveniva formale trattato il 24 maggio. 

Per quanto riguardava l’Italia, il motivo ricorrente delle istruzioni al Mi- 
nistro plenipotenziario ad Atene, Francesco Curtopassi, nella primavera del 
1881 fu quello di aderire a tutte le decisioni delle altre Potenze, in partico- 
lare dell’Inghilterra e della Germania, sino a “sottoscrivere quella qualsiasi 
formola che venisse ammessa unanimente dai suoi colleghi”®. La crisi mini- 
steriale collaborò poi a far sì che l'Italia non prendesse alcuna iniziativa come 
avvertiva Benedetto Cairoli il 17 aprile. Quando nel luglio del 1881 divenne 
ministro degli Esteri?? Pasquale Stanislao Mancini, più attento ai problemi 
delle nazionalità, la Grecia aveva già accettato il diktat delle Potenze. Non 
restava che collaborare fattivamente alla messa in atto del trattato. A questo 
scopo fu inviato a far parte della Commissione internazionale per il rispetto 
dei nuovi confini il maggiore Boselli, che già aveva avuto un’esperienza simile 
in Montenegro; come commissario per l’evacuazione dei territori ex-turchi 
fu inviato invece il ten. col. Velini—anche lui con una precedente esperienza 
in Serbia—che ebbe come aggiunto a partire da agosto il capitano Paladini. 
Un capitolo a parte potrebbero costituire la serie di incidenti e polemiche tra 


95. ASME, р. 1346, Rapporti Grecia, Curtopassi a Cairoli, 30 settembre 1880, AP 131. 

96. Ibidem, р. 1164, Registro ЦІ, Grecia, Malvano a Curtopassi, 18 febbraio 1881, 
dispaccio 77. 

97. Ibidem, Cairoli a Curtopassi, 16/17 aprile 1881; 88, 89. 

98. Ibidem, Cairoli a Curtopassi, 7 aprile 1881, 87. 

99. Ibidem, Cairoli a Curtopassi, 17 aprile 1881, 89. 
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Turchi e Greci nel periodo successivo alla firma del trattato!?9, 

Per quanto riguardava la possibilità di organizzare un corpo di volontari 
filelleni e di spingere i Greci a non accettare un pacifico arbitrato che non sod- 
disfacesse le loro aspirazioni la situazione non era certo incoraggiante. Innanzi 
tutto il governo ellenico aveva decisamente dichiarato di non gradire 1а for- 
mazione di una legione di volontari né, del resto, nella precaria situazione nella 
quale si trovava poteva decidere di accettarli, non sapendo ancora se ci sarebbe 
stata una campagna militare. 

Tuttavia, se pur non numerosissimi, esistevano filelleni decisi a ripetere 
1а spedizione garibaldina a Creta del 1866-67. Ma si trattava di un movimento 
piuttosto propenso ai sogni che all'attività pratica, se ё vero che i Prefetti 
italiani del Meridione facevano sapere che non c'era nessun imbarco di vo- 
lontari in vista, come pretendevano vari agitatori italiani presenti in Grecia, 
Era in un quadro ricco di intriganti, sognatori e truffatori che si inseriva con il 
suo viaggio Canini. C'é da premettere che anche nel 1876, а suo dire}, si era 
dato da fare per far rinascere il sogno di una confederazione balcanico-meridio- 
nale collegata con le popolazioni latine senza riuscirvi. Per altro nelle sue corris- 
pondenze dal fronte di guerra turco-russo-romeno del 1877 egli parlava aperta- 
mente dell'odio esistente tra Bulgari e Greci!® e non si capisce come non si ren- 
desse conto della irrealizzabilità di quel progetto. Nel febbraio del 1879, in una 
lettera incentrata su altri problemi, Canini aveva fatto cenno addirittura al Mi- 
nistro degli Esteri romeno Mihai Cogálniceanu di una Unione Latina, com- 
prendente Italia, Francia, Spagna, Romania e una Lega greco-albanese, in vista 
della quale egli stava per fondare un Comitato. Non si sa se quel Comitato poi 
nacque. Certo & che, abbandonato un ardito progetto di emigrazione di Ita- 
liani in Dobrugia e quindi diminuito il suo interesse per la Romania, quando, 
nella seconda metà del 1880, la Turchia rifiutava di cedere alla Grecia i terri- 
tori proposti dalla Conferenza di Berlino di quell'anno, egli si diede a svolgere 
una intensa attività filellenica. Nel novembre 1880 espresse a Depretis l'idea di 
raccogliere volontari per la Grecial%, Sullo scorcio dell'anno era segnalato 
dal Ministero dell'Interno come vice-presidente del Comitato Filellenico di 
Roma ed autore dell'opuscolo Italia e Grecia!®. Curtopassi, da Atene, faceva 


100. Ibidem: molti dispacci parlano delle proteste greche. 

101. In compenso i Prefetti meridionali informavano che alcuni ufficiali greci acquista- 
vano centinaia di muli per conto del loro governo. 

102. Cfr. M. A. Canini, Lettere al giornale "L' Adriatico”, Venezia 1886, p. 12. 
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sapere che la fondazione di quel Comitato aveva suscitato notevole eco in 
Grecia: “Il giornale “Ephimeris” uno degli organi del Signor Comondouros, 
scrive in data di ieri, essersi costituito in Roma un Comitato Filellenico Ita- 
liano, sotto la Presidenza del Signor Marco Antonio Canini, il cui scopo è di 
venire in aiuto alla Grecia nel caso che dovesse questa muovere guerra alla 
Turchia per fare rispettare il Trattato di Berlino”. L’articolo dell’“Ephimeris” 
così terminava: “Anche questa pruova delle disposizioni generose dell’Italia 
in prò della Grecia ci conferma nell’idea che il nostro paese avrà sempre un 
valido appoggio presso la democrazia Europea e non possiamo che tributare 
la nostra gratitudine al popolo Italiano, sempre a noi favorevole ed ai suoi 
rappresentanti”. A Curtopassi sembrava però che lo “scopo esclusivo di tale 
articolo è evidentemente di porre sempre più in buona vista presso la Nazione 
Ellenica l’Italia ed il suo Governo”, non di favorire eventuali iniziative di tipo 
garibaldino!99, Due mesi dopo, nel febbraio 1881, Canini scriveva da Napoli 
a Eugenio Popovich una lettera in cui affermava che “si avvicinano grandi avve- 
nimenti in Oriente; la Grecia sta per sciogliersi dalli ambagi della diplomazia 
e per intimar guerra al Turco. Esistono de’ Comitati filellenici in Italia, pa- 
recchi de’ quali per mia iniziativa formati. Era mia intenzione d’indirizzare a 
tutti un invito a farsi rappresentare in un’ Adunanza filellenica generale a Ro- 
ma, affine di deliberare in comune su’ i mezzi coi quali i cittadini Italiani, 
come privati e dentro i limiti legali, possano meglio contribuire al trionfo della 
santa causa del popolo ellenico e degli altri popoli d’Oriente. Ho poi pensato 
che questo invito si potrebbe fare con maggiore autorità ed efficacia da un 
Comitato filellenico Centrale Italiano, residente a Roma. Ho perciò deliberato 
d’invitare a formar parte di questo Comitato i cittadini P(ietro) Cossa, dep. 
(Raffaello) Giovagnoli, B(accio) E(manuele) Maineri, Gius(eppe) Mazzoni, N. 
Carboni, dep. (Luigi) Pianciani, E(ugenio) Popovich, sen. L(uigi) Zini. La prego 
di accettare, per quanto la riguarda, questa mia proposta, che le faccio per 
lettera, dovendo lasciare l’Italia e recarmi per ora in Atene. Ho specialmente 
pregato i cittadini Maineri e Popovich di procurare l’attuazione del mio con- 
cetto e di radunare i sunnominati membri del Comitato. Sarò molto onorato 
se il nuovo Comitato vorrà ascrivermi fra i suoi membri”1°, Come si intuisce 


106. Ibidem, p. 1346, Rapporti Grecia, Curtopassi a Cairoli, 11 dicembre 1880, 156. 

107. Museo civico di storia ed arte del Risorgimento, Trieste, Carte E. Popovich, ms, 
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da alcuni passi questa lettera doveva essere una vera circolare. Ad essa se ne 
abbinava una del giorno successivo che non aggiungeva nulla di nuovo senon 
qualche notizia sul Comitato filellenico d’azione di Napoli, fondato da Canini, 
(“Sebbene i suoi membri, tranne il Duca Lanza, non abbiano gran nome ed 
influenza, credo che da qualche tempo il Comitato ottimamente lavori per lo 
scopo della sua costituzione”) e su una spia scoperta nel Comitato filellenico 
stesso: “Il C. non fu definitivamente espulso dal comitato come spia. Fu nei 
giornali annunciato ch’egli non ne faceva più parte. Ricevette 4.000 fr(anchi) 
dalla Turchia ed in più a Roma”!®. Pur essendo, come si è visto, ben conos- 
ciuto al Ministero dell’Interno e a quello degli Affari Esteri, il Canini non fu 
assolutamente notato durante la sua permanenza ad Atene o, forse, come è 
più probabile, non fu considerato degno di particolari attenzioni. Eppure egli 
affermò che “parecchi giornali pubblicarono articoli in mia lode” non appena 
giunto ad Atene, ricordando i versi che il vecchio filelleno aveva scritto in 
omaggio alla bandiera ellenica oltre trent'anni prima!0?, Cosi, per sapere 
che cosa egli fece nei mesi trascorsi in Grecia bisogna affidarsi ai suoi ricordi. 
In particolare a ciò che raccontò nel 1882 in Storia di un libro stampato a To- 
rino e nel 1886 in Lettere al giornale *L' Adriatico” sulla questione balcanica 
stampato a Venezia. In ambedue parla della sua ultima stagione filellenica e 
delle sue ultime opinioni sulla questione orientale. Nel 1880 egli “sinceramente 
credeva, che oltre l'interesse, l'onore de’ Greci imponesse loro di far guerra 


boratore del Canini fino alla di lui morte ebbe con il veneziano una polemica a proposito 
degli ebrei di Romania, già ricordata (cfr. supra, p. 4). Giuseppe Mazzoni (1821-1893), pos- 
sidente bolognese, prese parte ai moti rivoluzionari del 1843 in Romagna per cui nel 1844 
fu condannato a 15 anni di carcere; liberato fece le campagne dal 1849 a1 1867 quando fu 
ferito a Mentana. Da non confondersi con l'omonimo triumviro della Repubblica toscana 
morto nel 1880. N. Carboni potrebbe forse essere Michele Carbone (1820-1889), avvocato 
cagliaritano, vissuto peró a Roma e а Milano, deputato della Sinistra liberale nella IX, XV 
e XVI legislatura: l'identificazione è comunque molto dubbia. Luigi Pianciani (1810-1890), 
fu tra i difensori di Venezia e di Roma nel 1849, garibaldino nel 1860, nel 1866 (Tirolo) e nel 
1867 (Mentana); deputato dalla IX alla XVI legislatura, fu vicepresidente della Camera nel 
1878 e nel 1883, oltre che sindaco di Roma. Eugenio Popovich (1843-1931), triestino, volon- 
tario garibaldino nel 1862 fu a fianco di Garibaldi sull’Aspromonte; frequentó le Università 
di Bologna e Pisa, stringendo amicizia con il principe Nicola del Montenegro. Irredentista, 
fece parte del Comitato istriano di Torino; nel 1866 combatté con il grado di sottotenente 
e nel 1867 era di nuovo con Garibaldi a Mentana. Affiancó in seguito in alcune trattative 
i diplomatici italiani. Luigi Zini (1821-1894), modenese, езше in Piemonte, fu Commissario 
provvisorio del Re di Sardegna nella città natale e quindi Prefetto, deputato e senatore. Fu 
autore di opere storiche di poco rilievo. 
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alla Turchia”. Percid Canini percorse “più volte la nostra Penisola per diffon- 
dere le mie pubblicazioni, crear Comitati, tener conferenze in favore della 
Grecia. Spesi un 1300, o 1400 franchi, somma ingente per me: sperava di ri- 
farmi qual corrispondente di giornali durante la guerra, come nel 1877 in Bul- 
garia”1!°, Ma una volta recatosi ad Atene “un velo mi cadde dagli occhi. Non 
trovai cola nemmeno l’ombra di quell’agitazione, di quell’entusiasmo che si 
osserva nei popoli che stanno per intraprendere una gran lotta nazionale. Mi 
persuasi che i Greci rappresentavano abilmente una gran commedia: volevano 
spaventare la Turchia e l'Europa per istrappar loro delle concessioni, nient’al- 
tro”111, In Grecia trovò la terza generazione successiva alla guerra d’indipen- 
denza del 1821, generazione peggiore della seconda e ancor più della prima: 
suoi esponenti “due mediocri ambiziosi”, Charilaos Tricupis e Alessandro 
Comondouros che si palleggiavano il potere. Lo colpì la diserzione di ben un 
quarto degli 80.000 coscritti.Si convinse inoltre una volta di più che solo l’ap- 
poggio della democrazia italiana ed europea e degli altri popoli balcanici po- 
teva consentire una guerra vittoriosa contro la Turchia. Ma chi si batteva per 
le terre irredente, come il professor Frearitis, fondatore di una Lega nazionale, 
che ebbe contatti con Canini, non intendeva assolutamente rispettare i diritti 
dei popoli confinanti come gli Albanesi. D’altra parte, nonostante gli aiuti e 
gli uomini offerti dai filelleni italiani tra i quali regnava “il miglior accordo”, 
“i Greci, malgrado le loro finzioni per farci credere il contrario, non volevano 
italiani. Al più al più ne avrebbero formato alcune compagnie staccate da unire 
poi a reggimenti greci, ma non avrebbero mai consentito a riunirli in un corpo 
comandato da ufficiali superiori italiani :condizioni inaccettabili per i nostri"112, 
Secondo Canini, questo atteggiamento dei Greci non era dovuto soltanto ai 
loro meschini calcoli, ma anche alla sfiducia che provavano nei confronti dell’ 
Italia, la quale aveva svolto negli ultimi anni una politica altrettanto meschina 
ed egoista. Deluso, Canini era incerto se dovesse “tornare in Italia, per am- 
mainare le vele, cercar lavoro letterario e una posizione che mi era dovuta, od 
accettare le proposte di un amico che mi invitava ad andare in Macedonia. 
Avrei spinto all’azione immediata per trascinare la Стесіа" 43. L’amico in que- 
stione era Leonida Bulgaris, vicino a Canini già negli anni Sessanta.Questi nel 
1877 durante la guerra russo-turca aveva prima ottenuto 10.000 fucili dai 
Russi, per un’insurrezione dei Greci irredenti, ma se li era visti sequestrare dal 
Governo ellenico, poi aveva tentato invano una spedizione in terra ottomana. 


110. Ibidem, p. 12. 
111. Ibidem, p. 13. 
112. Ibidem, p. 14. 
113. Ibidem, p. 16. 
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Infine aveva organizzato un partito macedone autonomo, anche dalla Grecia, 
che radunava Macedoni slavi, albanesi e greci per “l’indipendenza della Ma- 
cedonia, che sarà poi un membro della confederazione Orientale o Bizantina”. 
Programma nel quale Canini riconosceva, compiaciuto, le proprie ideet., 
Bulgaris “aveva formato un Governo provvisorio sul Rodope, e mi invitava a 
formarne parte. Vidi i proclami che si preparavano. Avevano armi poche, ma 
buone. Mancavano di una direzione, di una spinta e di una certa somma di 
denaro”, A frenare quindi l'ennesima iniziativa di Bulgaris fu la mancanza 
di fondi e ... una nuova malattia di Canini che ridusse costui ad un isolamento 
pressocché totale: “Il silenzio, la solitudine si fece intorno a me”. Poiché la 
spia Scoperta tra i filelleni italiani (un anonimo che Canini aveva “mantenuto 
quasi per un mese” a sue spese) aveva fatto pervenire notizie calunniose sul 
conto del veneziano al Frearitis, questi non volle più saperne di Canini. Un 
tal Serpieri, ricco italiano residente in Grecia, si limitò a promettere aiuto eco- 
nomico al vecchio filelleno, ma senza mantenere le promesse. Solo Michele 
Leleco e N. Negris gli diedero qualche soldo. Così, Canini, benché malato, si 
imbarcò alla volta di Torino nel luglio 1881. Intanto i Greci avevano ottenuto, 
senza combattere, alcuni territori irredenti: essi potevano dire: “Abbiamo mol- 
to guadagnato, ma abbiamo perduto 1'опоге”116, Canini era ormai convinto 
che “Ia sola speranza per i Greci fuori dal regno, come pure degli altri popoli 
soggetti al giogo turco, sta nella loro propria azione indipendente affatto dal 
governo greco. Si organizzino da per sé; si accordino fra loro, salvi i diritti di 
tutti; agiscano di per sé. La Grecia colga la prima occasione di azzuffarsi coi 
Turchi, anche a costo di esser vinta. Riavrà almeno quello che ha perduto nel 
1881, l’onore”1!”, La rabbia di Canini contro la Grecia crebbe ancora di più 
quando, nei mesi successivi al suo viaggio, quasi nessun greco volle sottoscrivere 
per la pubblicazione dei suoi “Etudes étymologiques”. 


114. Ibidem. Leonidas Bulgaris credeva fermamente nell’alleanza tra i popoli balcanici 
tanto da essere considerato un agente degli slavi. All'inizio del "76 fece da frait-d-union 
informale tra i governi greco e serbo; mentre il primo dapprima non lo scoraggió nelle sue 
iniziativo rivoluzionarie, il secondo arrivò a fornirgli 19.000 franchi, cifra minima in con- 
fronto ai 400.000 promessi e reputati necessari per finanziare un'insurrezione. Nel "77 fu 
Ignat’ev a spingerlo all’azione e a fargli pervenire 10.000 chassepots. Ma nella primavera 
dello stesso anno, a guerra russo-turca iniziata, il governo Deligheorghis imped! ogni inizia- 
tiva e costrinse per qualche tempo alla latitanza Bulgaris, che nel ‘78 raccontô in un libro 
i suoi vari tentativi. Delle sue attività nel 1881 non si è occupata la storiografia greca. Cfr. 
E. Kofos, Greece and Eastern Crisis. 1875-1878, Salonicco 1975, pp. 50-51, 64-68, 106-107 

115. M. A, Canini, Sforia di un libro, cit., р. 16. 

116. Ibidem, p. 19. 

117. Ibidem, pp. 19-20. 
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Ma se Canini se ne tornava in Italia, deluso e malato, un suo amico, 
quanto lui filelleno, Carlo Michele Buscalioni, massone, ex membro della 
Societä nazionale italiana e conosciuto a Corte per i suoi servigi, non si arren- 
deva ed anzi si recava a sua volta ad Atene. Il suo viaggio non sfuggi perd alle 
autoritä italiane, benché egli fosse un galantuomo come Canini е non un av- 
venturiero. Canini nei due libri poco sopra citati scrisse che tra lui е Buscalioni 
c’era un accordo di base sull’attività filellenica da svolgere. Già dal 1877 Bu- 
scalioni aveva fondato una Lega filellenica, con gli stessi scopi della Lega bal- 
canica voluta nel 1876 da Canini, cioè quello si spingere i Greci a compiere il 
loro Risorgimento insieme con le altre nazionalità balcaniche. L’attivitä dei 
due uomini era proseguita più o meno di pari passo. Tra loro vi erano pochi 
punti di divergenza: mentre Buscalioni voleva che ogni attività filellenica fa- 
‘cesse capo a Torino, Canini preferiva Roma; Buscalioni coprì ogni spesa per 
la Lega con il proprio denaro mentre Canini, che non fu mai ricco, pensava 
si dovesse chiedere ai simpatizzanti e agli iscritti ai Comitati filelleni una quota 
per finanziare eventuali iniziativa come quella di Leonida Bulgaris. Infine 
Buscalioni, pur favorevole ad una alleanza interbalcanica, non condivideva il 
sogno di Canini di una Unione elleno-latina. Secondo il veneziano il governo 
greco si fece beffe di Buscalioni che pure offriva due navi, 10.000 volontari e 
l’aiuto di ufficiali statunitensi reduci della guerra di Secessione. Di questi rag- 
giri ellenici e dei rapporti di Buscalioni con Canini non fa alcun cenno il Cur- 
topassi, che nel settembre 1881 segnalava la presenza in Atene del Buscalioni, 
“reduce da una breve visita a Costantinopoli”. Affermato che il Buscalioni “è 
ben noto in Grecia ove gode fama di filelleno caldissimo e zelatore”, prosegue: 
“Questo Signore presiede, se non vado errato, il Comitato Centrale della “Lega 
Filellenica” che ha sede in Torino e del quale fanno parte cospicui ed eminenti 
personaggi in Italia; tanto che dalla stampa ateniese ricevette onoranze e ma- 
nifestazioni speciali di deferenza e di simpatia. Il Signor Buscalioni venne a vi- 
sitarmi: e, come non facesse mistero alcuno dello scopo del suo viaggio, quello, 
cioé, di studiare, secondo ebbe a dirmi, la situazione in Oriente, così non esitai 
a dimostrarmi alquanto curioso di sapere quale concetto egli ne avesse formato. 
Memore, del pari, di quanto la “Lega Filellenica” abbia in tempi ancora re- 
centi contribuito ad attizzare le ire bellicose dei Greci, promettendo aiuti di 
gente e d’armi al partito delle estreme risoluzioni!?, sembravami interessante 
il venire in chiaro dello scopo reale di una missione (ché tale apparisce per 1? 
importanza in cui si avvolge il Signor Buscalioni) o affidatagli, о a se medesimo 
conferita. Il linguaggio tenuto meco da questo Signore, nello svolgermi il va- 


118. Si riferisce evidentemente al partito di Tricoupis. 
25 
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stissimo programma della “Lega” e delle associazioni cognate, fu, quanto mai 
moderato ed aperto; non però tale da non lasciarmi nell’animo il dubbio che 
la sua presenza in Atene avesse, per avventura, a riaccendere ambizioni appena 
sopite!19, e delle quali fa sempre patriottica mostra e rumorosa la stampa della 
opposizione. E non esitai ad accennargli questa mia tema; al che il Signor 
Buscalioni rispose protestando, al contrario, dell’intenzione di venire a racco- 
mandare ai suoi amici di Grecia la piena sottomissione al volere delle Potenze 
che sì gran passo aveano spinto verso l’appagamento delle nazionali aspira- 
zioni. Il Signor Buscalioni raccoglie intorno a sé i pochi italiani che qui hanno 
stanza, nati per opinioni meglio ardite che sagge: è in frequenti rapporti coi 
giornalisti; vede i Ministri, e lungamente conferisce con essi; comecché da tali 
colloqui non sempre risulti evidente quello cui miri e ciò che voglia. E, volen- 
tieri, si atteggia a persona che ha autorità grande e mezzi di azione non minori. 
Il Signor Comondouros... mi domandò che e da che qui fosse il Signor Busca- 
lioni. Alla quale domanda non potei dare in tutto soddisfacente risposta, spe- 
cialmente quando col tuono (sic) scherzevole che gli è proprio mi chiese: “E’ 
forse venuto a cospirare соп me?””. Curtopassi avvertiva poi che Buscalioni 
sarebbe partito in breve per il Cairo dove aveva un figlio!?9, Il Buscalioni in- 
fatti partiva in capo a tre giorni, dopo aver avuto un lungo colloquio con il 
Primo ministro Comondouros, cui aveva esposto il programma della “Lega 
Filellenica” senza però ricevere incoraggiamente alcuno!*!, Nella stessa occa- 
sione Buscalioni presentava: lettere che lo accreditavano come rappresentante 
della Repubblica di San Salvador, il che faceva credere al Curtopassi che egli 
si sarebbe stabilito ad Atene. Il timore del Ministro d’Italia si rivelò però in- 
fondato. Re Giorgio infatti non aveva voluto accettarne la rappresentanza 
diplomatica, quando aveva saputo che Console generale della Repubblica 
centro-americana sarebbe stato un tal Blengini, già maestro d’armi e protetto 
del re stesso, ma poi caduto in disgrazia!??, 

Si era così conclusa la missione Buscalioni in Grecia senza un nulla di 


119. Si tenga presente l’affannosa opera esercitata da Curtopassi perché la Grecia non 
scendesse in guerra contro la Turchia. 

120. ASME, p. 1346, Rapporti Grecia, Curtopassi a Mancini, 8 settembre 1881, Conf. 
278. у 

121. Canini scriverä invece спе "і due corifei Comunduros е Tricupis si mostrarono 
propensi ad accettare il progetto di federazione orientale; lo ingannavano. Inutilmente pro- 
curò di persuaderli a organizzare con questo scopo in tutto l'Oriente una società segreta 
o semisegreta, come fu la Società Nazionale italiana. M. A. Canini, Storia di un libro, cit., 
p. 19. 

122. ASME, р. 1346, Rapporti Grecia, Curtopassi a Mancini, 11 e 30 settembre 1881, 
Confidenziali ambedue, 281, 288. 
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fatto е, dalle informazioni del Curtopassi, non si vede perché il governo gre- 
co si sarebbe fatto beffe del filelleno italiano, difeso a spada tratta da Canini. 
Buscalioni aveva in seguito trasformato la Lega da Filellenica in Balcanica; 
quindi aveva costituito a Parigi un nucleo per l’Unione elleno-latina. Morto 
Buscalioni alla vigilia di un nuovo viaggio in Grecia, nella capitale francese 
era rimasto attivo il gruppo filellenico che faceva capo а Clémenceau!®, Se- 
condo Canini sarebbero andate deluse anche le speranze di altri filelleni ita- 
liani. Egli citava fra questi il genero di Garibaldi, Stefano Canzio, Michelan- 
gelo Billia, segretario di Buscalioni, Eugenio Valzania e Angelo Coelli, che egli 
riconosceva come inviato di Canzio!*, 

Avevano tutti questi uomini attivi in Grecia e in Italia un unico scopo, 
si muovevano tutti d'accordo? E’ difficile rispondere: nel loro operato si mes- 
cola infatti l’idealismo e il desiderio di facili guadagni. Tutti sembrano legati 
ad ambienti democratici, ma non si può scordare che era facile dichiarare una 
affiliazione garibaldina all’estero. A dire del Curtopassi, nessuno di essi me- 
ritava alcuna fiducia. Però anche il R. Ministro poteva sbagliare nelle sue im- 
pressioni. Il Coelli che gli era parso un volgare “mezzano”, insieme con il suo 
compagnoBarberis, è indicato in epoca ormai non sospetta, nel 1886, come l’in- 
viato di Canzio dal Canini che, come aveva detto un giorno Mamiani, era pre- 
suntuoso, ma onesto. Il Buscalioni, nel rapporto conservato al Ministero degli 
Affari Esteri, sembra interessato principalmente alla sua carica di Ministro 
del San Salvador ed invece Canini ne fa quasi un martire della causa greca. 
Blengini, essere estremamente disprezzabile per il Curtopassi, ottiene invece 
la fiducia prima di un re, poi del Buscalioni, "rispettabilissima persona”1#. 
Quindi non è facile liquidare tutti questi filelleni italiani come mestatori; è vero 
però d’altra parte che essi, con le loro iniziative, erano assolutamente fuori 
dalla realtà. Innanzi tutto non avevano nulla da offrire alla Grecia, se non 
forse un po’di denaro e di vettovaglie, certo non sufficienti per i bisogni di una 
dura guerra, in vista della quale la Turchia aveva apprestato preparativi in 
tale misura che le sue truppe stanziate lungo la frontiera non avessero per mesi 
bisogno di rifornimenti!*. Certo non avevano un serio contingente di volon- 
tari da spedire in Grecia. Nel 1897, quindi diversi anni più tardi, volontari 
italiani accorsero in aiuto dei Greci al comando di Ricciotti Garibaldi, ma, 


123. М. A. Canini, Lettere al giornale “L’ Adriatico”, cit., р. 18. 

124. Ibidem, pp. 24, 30. E. Valzania (1821-1889), partecipò alla Repubblica Romana, 
alla campagna del 1859 e ai fatti d’armi di Sarnico, Bezzecca e Mentana, Esule più volte, nel 
1887 fu deputato di Forlì. 

125. ASME, р. 1164, Mancini a Cantagalli, 13 settembre 1881, n. 112. 

126. Ibidem, p. 1346, Curtopassi a Cairoli, 30 settembre 1880, n. 131. 
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pur battendosi valorosamente, dovettero piegarsi di fronte alla superioritä, 
non solo numerica, di un esercito regolare quale quello turco. Nel 1912 una 
nuova spedizione filellenica del figlio di Garibaldi non ebbe incidenza alcuna 
sullo svolgersi di quella guerra. Altre spedizioni, in quello stesso arco di tempo, 
a cavallo del XIX e del XX secolo, vennero soltanto sognate e mai realizzate. 

Ben altra era l’importanza dell’attivitä dei molteplici Comitati filellenici 
a livello politico (e non militare). Essi infatti servivano a tener desta l’attenzione 
dell’opinione pubblica (o almeno dell’opinione pubblica che contava, compre- 
sa quella della classe politica) nei confronti di una nazione, considerata da 
sempre sorella, la quale non aveva portato a compimento ancora il suo Risor- 
gimento, pur essendo stata la prima, dopo i Serbi, ad insorgere contro uno degli 
imperi sovrannazionali che dominavano l’Europa all’inizio dell’Ottocento. 
Questo significava fare atto di testimonianza nei confronti dell’ideale che aveva 
mosso il nostro Risorgimento, pur nelle diverse interpretazioni mazziniana, 
cavouriana e garibaldina; significava anche ricordare all’Italia che il suo stesso 
Risorgimento non era compiuto; infine aveva il valore di un richiamo a quel 
ruolo di grande Potenza sempre sognato (persino prima dell’Unità) per l’Ita- 
lia nella penisola balcanica. Anche la campagna filoalbanese degli anni suc- 
cessivi sarà spesso sostanziata dal desiderio da parte italiana di veder realiz- 
zata questa aspirazione ad estendere verso Oriente l’influenza politico-econo- 
mica della nostra nazione. 

Dopo l’ennesima delusione Canini tornò ad occuparsi di problemi poli- 
tici greci solo in via teorica in opuscoli e articoli di non eccezionale risonanza. 
Nel 1883 ribadiva la sua fiducia in un’ Unione elleno-latina! che doveva far 
parte della Confederazione orientale, ma ormai inquadrava il vecchio progetto 
federale nel contesto degli interessi italiani nei Balcani e della necessità di fre- 
nare l’espansione austro-russa in quella regione. Lamentava infatti che l’Au- 
stria-Ungheria cercasse di diventar padrona del basso corso del Danubio e, 
ancor di più, che l’Italia, contro ogni suo interesse, le lasciasse libertà d’azio- 
nel?) In generale egli si schierava decisamente contro la Triplice Alleanza 
come testimoniano altri opuscoli pubblicati nel medesimo 1883. 

‚ Infine, in alcuni articoli pubblicati nel corso del 1885 su “L’Adriatico” 
di Venezia e sul “Venezia”, poi raccolti in volume, spezzava ancora una lan- 
cia in favore del progetto federativo balcanico che reputava (ed era ben lon- 
tano dalla realtà) ancora realizzabile, al contrario della più vasta Confedera- 
zione danubiana. La nuova Confederazione orientale doveva comprendere 
Greci, Bulgari, Albanesi e Macedoni e articolarsi sulla base di “larghissime 

127. M. A. Canini, L'Unione elleno-latina, Venezia 1883. 
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istituzioni provinciali e comunali”!**, Pensando che l'occasione di annettere 
la Tessaglia alla Grecia era stata persa nel 1877 e colpito dalla vittoria conse- 
guita sui Serbi dai Bulgari nel 1885, consigliava i Greci di intendersi con que- 
sti e di espandersi in Oriente a danno dei Turchi, che potevano però battere 
solo con l’aiuto degli altri popoli balcanici??, Ai Greci, ancora, rimprovera- 
va di non essersi accordati con gli Albanesi negli anni successivi alla crisi d’ 
Oriente, per non voler loro riconoscere nessun diritto, bensì trattandoli come 
“dei sudditi e non degli eguali"!?!, La sua difesa degli interessi italiani traspare 
anche qui quando esprime l’auspicio che Valona appartenga alla sognata 
Confederazione, ma sia anche il punto di partenza della penetrazione econo- 
mica italiana verso l’Albania e la Macedonia contro 1’ inorientamento austria- 
co. In connessione con questo fine auspicava che sorgesse quell’Unione elle- 
no-latina che egli non era riuscito a creare: “Altri riprenda l’opera e la com- 
pia; a me basta di essere stato un pertinace e disinteressato iniziatore”1#2, In 
effetti la lezione di Canini non andò perduta perché, anche se in altre forme, 
il mondo politico, ufficiale e non, e quello economico italiano si dimostrarono 
estremamente interessati alla penisola balcanica, sia sullo scorcio del secolo 
che nella prima metà del Novecento e ciò anche nella profonda differenza dei 
regimi politici. Questo interesse si concretò, come si sa, sia in ripetuti inter- 
venti militari e diplomatici ufficiali sia in spedizioni di volontari, che tanto 
erano state care a Canini. Questi però, nel 1885, in polemica con un giovane 
veneziano, Alessandro Giannotti, non sembrava più molto propenso ad av- 
venture del genere; infatti credeva che “finché c’è il pericolo che i giovani ita- 
liani vadano in Grecia per servire ingiuste ambizioni dei Greci, e combattere 
giuste aspirazioni degli Albanesi e dei Bulgari, è meglio che restino a casa”15, 
Lasciando quindi un insegnamento politico confuso e criticabile, ma non del 
tutto infecondo, Canini si dedicò da quel momento agli studi letterari. 


Oltre agli scritti politici dei quali si è detto, Canini dedicò alla Grecia an- 
che alcune fatiche letterarie. Già nella prima permanenza ad Atene e Syra egli 
non aveva tralasciato di svolgere una certa attività letteraria, parallela a quella 
di insegnante. Nell’ottobre 1851 comunicava infatti a Tommaseo che, dopo il 
fallimento della progettata colonia agricola di Corinto, egli aveva composto 
due libri “in mezzo a tanti dolori e a difficoltà immense”. Il primo era un’ope- 


129. М. A. Canini, Lettere al giornale "L' Adriatico”, cit., р. 9. 
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ra tutta italiana, una raccolta di versi non proprio immortali intitolata “Fan- 
tasia e cuore” (1850). Di esso diceva a Tommaseo: “La prego di farsi leggere 
almeno il Carme “I fratelli Bandiera” ө giudicare se io debba essere confuso 
nella turba dei verseggiatori, o sia veramente poeta”!#, L’altro libro era “una 
piccola Crestomazia italiana per i Greci, preceduta da un prologo in greco 
scritto da me! e un brevissimo compendio di grammatica italiana e seguito 
da un lessico italo-greco che comprende tutte le parole del testo”. Tommaseo 
lodò i versi di Canini affermando che il suo ingegno “fu dagli ostacoli aiuta-. 
to a salire", ma Fantasia e cuore ebbe una “storia dolorosa": “Un anno e mezzo 
fa intrapresi la stampa di quel libro; comprai la carta; e per questo talvolta 
feci senza del pranzo. Il libro, che non potei pagare per intero, rimase nelle 
mani del tipografo; da Sira ove trovai molte lezioni mandai poscia il denaro 
a Dragomanni (a lei già noto) perché lo trasmettesse allo stampatore e ritirasse 
le copie. Dragomanni mi tenne a lungo a bada con vane parole, mangiò e quel 
denaro e altro che gli spedii”. Tuttavia “pagai il tipografo; spedii le copie in 
più città d’Oriente: non si vende perché è libro di un emigrato, e questo nome 
per le ribalderie di molti fra noi, singolarmente Napoletani, è fatto odiosissi- 
mo”. Canini aveva comunque pronta una seconda edizione che voleva stam- 
pare in Piemonte, dove però non conosceva nessun editore. In Grecia, a suo 
dire, il libro era noto: ne parlavano i giornali e alcune poesie avevano tro- 
vato traduttori famosi, quali il poeta Giorgio Zalacostas™ e la poetessa Eufro- 
sine Samartzidi. Anche la Crestomazia ebbe successo di critica" ma non di 
pubblico. La grammatica e il lessico annessi certo furono per Canini un primo 
timido passo verso più gravi studi glottologici. Nel prologo egli ebbe modo 
di annunciare i suoi progetti letterari per diffondere la lingua italiana in Oriente, 
il cui studio “è molto negletto... in parte a cagione della mancanza di buoni 
libri elementari”; contava perciò di “pubblicare in seguito Grammatiche, 
Lessici, Dialoghi ecc.”, ma così non fu. 

Altro progetto fallito fu quello ambizioso di pubblicare una raccolta di 
canti popolari greci quanto più completa possibile. “Io aveva—racconta Ca- 
nini—un anno fa concepito l’idea di una raccolta completa di cosifatti canti 


134. Fondo Tommaseo, cit., cassetta 187, n. 7, Canini a Tommaseo, 30 ottobre 1851. 

135. Nella stessa lettera Canini affermava di aver “mediocremente imparato il greco 
moderno”. 
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neogreca, cit., pp. 198-200. 

137. Canini accenna a recensioni favorevoli su riviste quali “Euterpe”,“Sfera” e“Minerva”; 
si veda la lettera a Tommaseo del 30 ottobre 1851, già citata. 
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(ancora moltissimi sono inediti, o vanno per le stampe guasti o monchi) e pro- 
posto ad un Leleco di Corinto studente all’Universitä di percorrere tutta la 
terra greca, in Asia e in Europa, per fare tale raccolta: gli avrei io sommini- 
strato il denaro per il viaggio. Mi sarei poscia occupato della classificazione е 
dei commenti, della traduzione o in Italiano o in francese; l’opera sarebbe stata 
pubblicata col nome mio е con quello del raccoglitore, giovane di qualche in- 
gegno. Intanto come saggio dovevamo... pubblicare un 30 o 40 canti inediti, 
raccolti nei contorni di Corinto. Vengo in Atene; preparo il lavoro, scolii, 
traduzione, prologo...; si fa il contratto col tipografo : quando il greco sleale . 
volendo arrogare a sé solo la miserabile gloria di quell’edizione, пера di darmi 
i Canti, mi ruba la traduzione e i commenti: va in fumo l’idea... E a dire che 
per tre anni io aveva tenuto costui più come fratello che come amico! Essen- 
do egli poverissimo, gli avevo dato modo di continuare i suoi studi, io povero 
e straniero: trovandomi talvolta in istrette condizioni con lui divisi il solo pane 
che aveva !”. Solo una di quelle traduzioni c’è pervenuta insieme con parte 
di una “cantata” intitolata “Marco Botzari”, scritta da Canini per la musica 
del maestro Zecchini. I versi della cantata risentono evidentemente dell’esem- 
pio manzoniano o almeno del gusto dell’epoca: il ritmo è piuttosto facile e 
il tema tratta di un iperromantico colloquio di addio tra Marco che parte per 
la battaglia e la moglie Grisa. Forse più raffinati e piacevoli sono i versi della 
traduzione! che inizia “L’arbore io son cui roca onda percote”. 

Nel 1852 Canini pubblicò presso l’editore Giovanni Anghelopoulo di 
Atene un riassunto in greco del melodramma Le Prigioni di Edimburgo che era 
stato rappresentato nella capitale greca. Alla fine del libretto (27 pagine) 
promise, se avene avuto successo ulteriori traduzioni di melodrammi italiani 
rappresentati ad Atene! Nello stesso anno infatti tradusse dall’ italiano in 
greco e publicó in Atene Л giusamento di С. Rossi musicato dal Mercadante!3?, 

Nel 1853 Canini pubblicava in Atene una nuova edizione, ampliata e cor- 
retta, delle sue poesie alle quali univa alcune “traduzioni singolarmente dal 
greco moderno”. Aveva dato inizio anche “ad importanti lavori letterari... 
come la traduzione in Italiano delle Opere Indiane tradotte in Greco da Ga- 
lanos e stampate dal Tipaldo, un Dizionario Greco-Italiano e Italiano-Gre- 
co”140, Contava appunto di terminare questi lavori tornando nel 1853 in Ita- 


138. Ibidem. E’ lecito il dubbio se i versi conservati siano appunto una traduzione ovvero 
una composizione originale, 

139. Si veda F. Під, Ellinikt Bibliografia 1800-1863, in Eranistès, vol. XIII (1976), fasc. 
74-75. Franscesco Saverio Mercadante, nato ad Altamura nel 1795 e morto a Napoli nel 
1870, godè in vita più fama di quanta ne abbia oggi. 

140. Fondo Tommaseo, cif., Canini a Tommaseo, 25 maggio 1853, 
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lia, ma in Piemonte non trovó alcuna sistemazione economica e dovette ab- 
bandonare quei progetti. 

In seguito, fino alla metà degli anni Sessanta non si trova traccia di scrit- 
ti di Canini a carattere letterario e riguardanti la Grecia, anche perché i suoi 
interessi culturali si erano rivolti in buona parte alla Romania. Fu solo nel 
1865 che pubblicò a Torino /"Etimologico dei vocaboli italiani di origine elle- 
nica con raffronti ad altre lingue, che gli doveva essere costato notevole fatica 
poiché conteneva oltre “20.000 vocaboli scientifici, i più, di origine ellenica", 
per un quarto dei quali Canini proponeva nuove etimologie, soprattutto cop- 
tiche e sanscrite. L'opera che ebbe un discreto successo gli attiró peró le cri- 
tiche del filologo Graziadio I. Ascoli che giudicava il veneziano "affatto pri- 
vo di qualsivoglia istituzione linguistica" e le sue etimologie "lecite, quanto il 
farsi a sostenere in astronomia che la luna è un globo di сагіа" 141, A quelle” 
critiche Canini rispose polemicamente in diversi opuscoli e articoli. 

Per niente intimorito dagli attacchi subiti ed incoraggiato da Tommaseo!43: 
e da altri uomini di cultura, durante il volontario esilio parigino continuò a 
dedicarsi agli studi letterari. E’del 1868 la pubblicazione del Chant III de l’Ilia- 
de et fragments du Mahäbhärata et du Bälabhärata, traduit du grec e du sanscrit 
en vers italien; mentre è del 1870 la sua traduzione, ampiamente commentata 
in chiave filologica del Fragment du Parthénée Ф Aleman pour la fête des Dios- 
cures, ritrovato pochi anni prima in un papiro egiziano. Negli anni successivi 
avrebbero dovuto uscire altre sue traduzioni di lirici greci per conto della Bi- 
bliothèque universelle internationale е un suo Solutions de cent problèmes éty- 
mologiques, insieme con altri suoi repertori etimologici che riprendevano © 
continuavano lo studio intrapreso nel 1865, ma lo scoppio della guerra ne im- 
pedì la pubblicazione. Così solo dodici anni più tardi, durante i quali aveva 
conservato le bozze di stampa già pronte e i suoi appunti, egli potè pubblicare 
i suoi Etudes étymologiques (1882) a Torino e ciò solo grazie ad una pubblica 
sottoscrizione, estremamente faticosa e non pari alle speranze dell’autore, che 
infine procurò l’acquisto di 500 copie. Tra i sottoscrittori C. M. Buscalioni 
(ben 40 copie), il principe greco Ypsilanti, il comune di Venezia, i Greci di 
questa città e vari uomini politici e di cultura italiani e stranieri (tra questi, 
Kossuth e Turr)!#, 

Di traduzioni dal greco Canini tornò ad occuparsi solo nel 1883 quando 


141, M. A. Canini, Degli spropositi del professor G. I. Ascoli. Lettera... al comm. Gaspare 
Gorresio, Torino 1866, pp. 4, 13. 

142. Fondo Tommaseo, cit., Tommaseo a Canini, 4 dicembre 1868. 

143. М. А. Canini, Etudes étymologiques, Torino 1882, pp. 287-291 e idem, Storia di 
un libro, cit., pp. 22-23. 
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tradusse una delle più famose poesie della letteratura neoellenica, cioè 1’ Inno 
alla libertà di Dionisio Solomos, già per altro tradotto più volte in italiano nei 
cinquant'anni successivi alla composizione*. Il 20 dicembre di quell’anno 
egli commemorò in Venezia il grande poeta scomparso e trovò così modo di 
parlare ancora della Grecia e dei suoi rapporti con l’Italia in chiave culturale 
oltre che politica. In quella commemorazione affermava che i Greci “origi- 
nano da un miscuglio di veri Elleni e di altri popoli stabiliti in quella contrada 
prima dell’invasione ellenica, ovvero sopraggiunti poscia in epoche più re- 
centi”! Così anche “la lingua neoellenica è un miscuglio di classico e di vol- 
gare, in cui un vocabolo classico, un’elegante frase antica, una forma gramma- 
ticale ellenica si trovano spesso allato ad un vocabolo ch’è un barbarismo, ad 
una frase ch’é un solecismo, ad una forma grammaticale ch’é uno sproposito, 
secondo i canoni dell’antica divina favella degli Elleni”. Dopo aver difeso la 
lingua demotica di Solomos, a proposito della querelle linguistica tra demotico 
e katareusa egli osservava che “sarebbe un frutto di non poco rilievo che al- 
meno per la prosa i Greci riuscissero a ristabilire la lingua antica”, ma notava 
che “non è venuto fatto agli umanisti nostri del secolo XVI di ristabilire il la- 
tino, né altri ha tentato di sopprimere il pangiabico, il guzeratico, il bengalico, 
il maratto od altre lingue indiane per ritornare al sanscrito od almeno al pra- 
crito ed al magadhi". Canini non aspettava dall'Accademia ateniese di prossi- 
ma fondazione la soluzione della questione della lingua bensì “da qualche 
grande poeta o prosatore che sorga in quel paese, che fu un giorno tanto fe- 
condo di sommi ingegni,... da un alto scrittore o filologo che, percorrendo 
tutta la terra greca, raccolga il tesoro della lingua volgare e le assicuri colla 
potenza del suo genio il trionfo”!, Canini non perse quell’ occasione per di- 
chiarare quanto fosse “addolorato di non vedere stretti di nuovo i legami che 
da tanto tempo si sono allentati fra i due paesi, l’Italia e la Grecia. Il ministro 
della pubblica istruzione in Italia non ha pensato e non pensaa stabilirein 
Atene una scuola italiana, come 1а francese, la tedesca e l’americana che vi 
esistono... ed a cui appartengono giovani che nei loro paesi hanno finito gli 
studi filologici, mandati colà a perfezionarsi nella lingua, nell’archeologia, 
nell’arte ellenica. Dall'altra parte il ministero dell’istruzione pubblica in Gre- 
cia non ha fatto e non fa nulla per diffondere lo studio della lingua italiana”. 
Questo nonostante Ministro fosse quel Costantino Lombardos già tanto le- 
gato all’Italia. Per Canini “questo fastidio delle cose nostre si debbe attribuire 


144. La prima traduzione, di G. Grassetti, è del 1825 (Missolungi). 
145. М. A. Canini, Conferenza sul poeta greco D. Solomos, Venezia 1884, pp. 4-5. 
146. Ibidem, pp. 17-18, 
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soprattutto a ragioni politiche... Avanti il 1848 erano tenaci in Oriente le me- 
morie dell'Italia; dopo il 1848 il piccolo Piemonte aveva un suo prestigio mol- 
to maggiore che ora non abbia l'Italia grande, intendo di dire geograficamente 
grande. Gli é che dietro al piccolo Piemonte c'era un'idea, un fantasma, se 
volete, creato dall'immaginazione e dal cuore di quei popoli, l'idea di un’Ita- 
lia veramente grande, di un'Italia amica di tutte le nazioni, di un'Italia gene- 
това sostenitrice per tutto dei principii e dei diritti in vigore dei quali essa re- 
clamava la sua indipendenza. Ora quell'idea venne meno, quel fantasma & di- 
leguato”14”. Come sempre, per Canini l'impegno culturale non poteva disgiun- 
gersi dall’ideale politico e il tradimento dei principi di nazionalità e democra- 
zia restava uno dei crucci che lo accompagnarono fino al termine dei suoi 
giorni. й 
Anche nella sua ultima fatica letteraria, Л libro “dell'Amore, (Venezia, 
1887), non mancarono sue traduzioni dal greco sia classico che moderno: tra 
le prime, poesie di Meleagro, Mosco, Bione, Nosside, Saffo etc.; dalle due par- 
late neoelleniche, versi di Panagiotis Sutzo, D. Solomos, Antonio Manusso, 
Giorgio Martinelli, Atanasio Cristopoulos e di composizioni popolari. 


147. Ibidem, pp. 19-20, 
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BASIL KONDIS 


THE ALBANIAN QUESTION AT THE BEGINNING OF 1920 
AND THE GREEK-ALBANIAN PROTOCOL OF KAPESTITSA 
(MAY 28th 1920) 


The aim of this study is to situate the Greek-Albanian Protocol of Kap- 
estitsa in a historical framework, bringing to light new facts concerning its 
signing and the consequences it had upon Greek-Albanian relations. How- 
ever, before proceeding to an extensive examination of this protocol, we 
consider it necessary to give a clear account of the Albanian Question as it 
appeared at the beginning of 1920. 

During the First World War, in August 1916, Italy occupied Northern 
Epirus, ostensibly for security reasons, playing upon the internal conflict 
within Greece and the tense relations between the Entente and the Greek 
government. The Italians extended their occupation to areas of Epirus which 
comprised part of the Greek Kingdom, moving even as far as Ioannina. At: 
the same time, Sarrail's French troops were occupying thé Korytsa district. 

In order to avoid further complications, the Greek government, now cut 
off from the Entente, was obliged to agree to the withdrawal of both the civil 
and the military authorities from the areas occupied by Italy-though this was 
not done without protest. The situation grew very serious, especially since 
the Italian authorities did not confine themselves to the military occupation 
of these regions, but proceeded to abrogate all the Greek powers of authority, 
closing the Greek schools, removing Greek flags and raising Italian ones in 
their place. Moreover, on June 3rd 1917, the Italian commander of the Italian 
campaign in Albania, General G. Ferrero, proclaimed the unity and indepen- 
dence of Albania under the protection of the Italian King. This proclamation 
reflected а change in Italian policy. In 1915, in the Treaty of London, Italy 
had agreed to share Albania with Serbia and Greece. By 1917, however, she 
had no intention of doing во; the main reason being that she feared the cre- 
ation of a large Southern Slavic state which might replace Austro-Hungary 
as her adversary in the Adriatic. Consequently, Italy was determined to put 
a stop to the Slavic threat by laying claim to as large as possible a part of the 
Adriatic coast and by creating a large Albanian area between the Slavs and 
the sea. After Greece had entered the war in June 1917, Venizelos succeeded 
in persuading the Allies that the Italian forces should vecate Southern Epirus, 
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though he failed to have them removed from Northern Epirus too in July 1917. 

After the armistice, the Allies agreed that all the occupied territory of 
Albania should remain for the time being under the authority of the occupying 
countries, until the Peace Conference decided upon Albania’s fate. 

‚ On February 3rd 1919, at the Peace Conference, Venizelos requested 
that Northern Epirus be annexed to Greece. He maintained that neither recial 
nor linguistic factors could be considered definitive criteria of nationality; 
the only criterion was national consciousness. He therefore proposed that 
a plebiscite should be conducted by an international committee!. 

France and England agreed to the Greek petition, while America proposed 
that only the district of Aryirokastro should be given to Greece, and not the 
Korytsa district. Italy was the only country which persistently opposed the 
motion, an attitude severely condemned by France and England. 

In his endeavour to overcome Italy’s opposition to the Greek demands, 
Venizelos immediately proposed negotiations with the new Italian government 
of Nitti and Tittoni, who had succeeded Orlando and Sonino in June 1919. 
In the face of America’s hostility with regard to certain matters vital to Italy 
in the Adriatic (the Fiume Question), and also because they were afraid of 
finding themselves cut off owing to the serious disagreements between them- 
selves and the Allies regarding the Turkish Question, the Italians accepted 
Venizelos’ proposal of negotiations. The talks between Venizelos and Tittoni 
ended in a general agreement, which was signed in Paris on July 29th 1919. 
In this agreement, Italy undertook to support the Greek claims in Northern 
Epirus and Thrace, while Greece undertook to support the unconditional 
annexation of Avlona to Italy and the granting of a mandate for Albania?. This 
agreement, then, settled the Greek-Italian controversy with regard to the 
Albanian Question. And so, on January 13th 1920, at the official assembly 
of the Supreme Council of the Allies in Paris, Venizelos announced the Greek- 
Italian agreement. Lloyd George, Clemanceau, and Nitti agreed to accept 
this Tittoni-Venizelos agreement as the basis for determining the borders 
between Greece and Albania. It was also agreed that Italy should take all 
of Istria and Rijeka from Yugoslavia who, in return, would receive Northern 
Albania’, 

This agreement appeared to open the way for the occupation of Northern 


1. E. Venizelos, Greece before the Peace Congress, New York 1919, pp. 2-3. 

2. A. Giannini, I documenti diplomatici della pace orientale, Rome 1922, pp. 27-30. 

3. Documents on British Foreign Policy (DBFP) 1919-1939, First series, vol. II, London 
1948, pp. 856-857, 954-955. 
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Epirus by the Greek army. The 8th Epirus Division was in fact planning to 
occupy Northern Epirus: two columns were to advance into Northern Epirus; 
the right-hand one through the Aoos Valley towards Premeti, and the left- 
hand column through the Drinos Valley towards Aryirokastro. Simultaneously 
with the 8th Division's advance, a battalion of 1,000 men was to land at 
Hagioi Saranda with a mountain battery, their primary objective the occupa- 
tion of Delvinos and its surrounding district and their further aim to press 
on to Aryirokastro, having first joined up with the right-hand column of the 
Division. Correspondingly, a column of the 14th Division, starting from. the 
Florina district, was to occupy the Korytsa district. This advance, by means 
of many powerful columns, would defeat and annihilate any Albanian resis- 
tance, Venizelos, however, knowing President Wilson's opposition’, hesitated 
to order the army to advance, despite the appeals of the Northern Epirots. 
He telegraphed from London, “... though deeply saddened by the misfortune 
of the natives of Northern Epirus, on no account can I sanction the advance 
of troops until the question of Northern Epirus is finally solved or until J am 
authorised to do so by the Conference...” 

Meanwhile, the agreement of January 13th had become known in Albania. 
A national congress (Panalbanian Congress) was called in Lousnia from the 
28th-31st January 1920, which unanimously decided to resist foreign domina- 
tion, calling for the withdrawal of the Italian army and the establishment of 
an independent Albanian government. The Congress decided to strip the pro- 
Italian government of Turhan Pasha of all power and to establish a new govern- 
ment led by Sulejman Delvina’. The new government failed to establish itself 
at Dyrrahio, thwarted by the Italians; it finally settled in Tirana’. At the same 
time, a national council was formed which was to take on responsibility for 
the struggle against the Italians?. 

After the new Albanian government had settled in Tirana, the situation 
in Northern Epirus in general and in the districts of Premeti and Leskoviki 
in particular deteriorated to a very disagreeable extent as far as the Greek 


4. Archives of the Greek Ministry of Foreign Affairs ( А. У.Е.) 1920, A/5, no. 2264, Orpha- 
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population was concerned. The Albanian government was trying to annul 
the decision of January 13th. Their chief means of pursuing this end was by 
extracting the confession from the country’s Greek element that they preferred 
Albanian rule to any other. But such a confession, as the Governor-General 
of Epirus, Achilles Kalevras, stressed in his report, “... is rejected by their 
Greek consciousness, and therefore pressure has been brought to bear—our 
people have been reduced to despair. In order not to submit to force, the 
defenceless Christians were brought to the grievous necessity of abandoning 
their homes; and so was marked the first mass-descent into our villages on 
this side of the frontier...”!°. The Italians were unable to protect the Greek 
population. They remained completely inactive, not only because they had 
insufficient forces, but also because they perhaps had no desire to defend the 
Greek element!!. The Greek military authorities could offer no protection to 
the despairing cries of the Greek population!?. General Orphanidis recommen- 
ded that the army go into action at once and advance and occupy Northern 
Epirus, wiping out any resistence which the Albanians might put up!?. Veni- 
zelos, however, would not permit the army to advance, as the Northern Epi- 
rus question had not been definitely solved, though he was greatly distressed 
by the misfortunes of the population". 

At the same time, the Albanian national council entered into negotiations 
with the Italians with the aim of creating a completely independent Albania. 
For the success of this programme the national council sought the complete 
withdrawal of the Italians from Albanian territory and the allocation of 
Northern Epirus to Albania. In mid-April 1920 the Albanian-Italian negoti- 
ations ended in an agreement, as a result of which the Italians withdrew their 
troops from the regions of Aryirokastro, Premeti and Leskoviki, but not from 
Avlona and Hagioi Saranda, Describing the entry of the Albanians into 
Aryirokastro, the commanding officer of the 8th Division stressed that the 
new Albanian government had the undivided support and assistance of the 
Serbs, from whom it was receiving arms, machine-guns, cannons and every 
kind of military equipment. The Albanians were concentrating forces around 
Avlona, intending to occupy the town at all costs!9, 


10. A.Y.E., 1920, A/5, no. 312, Kalevras to Foreign Ministry, Ioannina, 28 March 1920. 
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The Greek government protested at the Italians’ withdrawal, since, 
according to the Venizelos-Tittoni agreement, they should have remained 
there until handing tho area over to the Greeks. The Greek government 
demanded that the Italians recall their military detachments until the question 
was settled, but, if this were impossible, that the Italian army hand over the 
outpost to the Greek army. The Italians, however, stressed that this would 
not serve the interests of the Greek government as it would complicate the 
matter and would have unpleasant repercussions throughout Albania. They 
considered that they had not the right to proceed upon such a course of action 
without the agreement of the Powers, since the solution to the Albanian 
question was in the hands of the Conference. Moreover, they feared a general 
uprising in Albania if the Greek army entered Northern Epirus before the 
Conference reached a decision and without America’s agreement", 

The Italians’ position in Albania was incomprehensible. While maintaining 
that they had ordered the contraction of their troops in the area of Hagioi 
Saranda for more general reasons, at the same time, during their withdrawal, 
they handed over to the Albanians a great deal of military equipment. The 
Italian diplomatic agent in Korytsa informed the Greeks that tho Italians had 
evacuated Northern Epirus because Italy was unable to hand the area over 
to the Greeks, as this would have aroused the displeasure of the Albanians. 
The Greeks must occupy these regions by themselves!?. Furthermore, if the 
Italians. were to hand Northern Epirus over to the Greeks, they would first 
have to reinforce their military strength, which had been reduced to a shadow 
of its former self. And it was obvious that the Italians could not send a single 
regiment to Avlona. The Albanians had ceased months before to take any 
further notice of the Italian military occupation. After General Rivieri had 
been relieved by General Rossi, the Italian occupation had relaxed its grip 
completely, while the Albanians’ nationalist demonstrations had intensified*°. 
Representatives of the Albanian government in America and Rome had 
particularly high hopes from President Wilson’s attitude, and were sending 
encouraging telegrams to Aryirokastro concerning the situation with regard 
to the Albanian question™, Also, the Albanian government was keeping its 
prefects well-informed by means of a confidential circular, and advising them 
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to encourage the citizens by notifying them that, apart from Wilson, Albania 
had recently come by another sincere and powerful defender, England, in 
the persons of many influential members of the English Parliament. The circu- 
lar stressed that England was trying to save Albania from any foreign imposi- 
tion®?, i 
At this time, England’s policy with regard to the Albanian question was 
most obscure. While the Prime Minister, Lloyd George, supported the Greek 
position, other British representatives at the Peace Conference took a different 
stand. When, on April 1st, the French government suggested to Lord Curzon 
that Korytsa should be occupied by the Greeks after the withdrawal of French 
troops from the area, the Foreign Office was inconceivably disturbed. Allen 
` ‚ Leeper, a Foreign Office official and a member of the British delegation to 
the Peace Conference in Paris, considered that such an attempt would be an 
utter failure from every point of view; it would become a ground for war and 
would obliterate all hope of a peaceful settlement. Moreover, no section of 
the January 13th proposal for the settling of the Adriatic question had given 
a greater impression of injustice or been more strongly condemned by the 
English press and by President Wilson than the annexation of Korytsa to 
Greece. Allen, wishing to reconcile the promises which had already been 
made to Greece, Italy and Yugoslavia on January 13th with the wishes of 
' the Albanians, suggested on April 5th 1920, instead of the immediate annex- 
ation of Korytsa to Greece or of Skodra to Yugoslavia, a three-fold mandate 
plan. This plan would leave Avlona under the full control of Italy and Агуїго-, 
kastro under the full control of Greece, while the rest of Albania would have, 
in the person of the League of Nations, the guarantor for her future indepen- 
dence. For an interval of time to be determined by the League of Nations 
together with the powers concerned—Italy, Greece and Yugoslavia—these 
three powers would act as mandatories of the League of Nations, each in the 
area assigned to her. Control would be exercised a) by Greece in the Korytsa 
area, b) by Yugoslavia in Northern Albania, and c) by Italy in the rest of 
Albania#, According to Leeper this plan had been unofficially approved by 
all the parties concerned. The Albanian representatives in Paris had given their 
opinion of the plan and let it be understood that if it fully satisfied their de- 
" mands for an independent Albania they were resolved to accept it; while, 
on the other hand, they would never accept the immediate, annexation of 
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" Korytsa to Greece nor that of Skodra to Yugoslavia. This agreement, never- 
theless, was never officially carried out in the countries concerned. The Yugo- 
slavs were not prepared to accept it. They were aiming for an independent 
Albania with the 1913 frontiers and without a mandate. However, if Italy 
and Greece accepted parts of this land, and if Italy accepted tha mandate, 
Northern Albania as far as the River Drino was to go to Yugoslavia as an. 
autonomous province”. 

The idea of replacing the French troops in Korytsa with Greek troops 
was an old one. In September 1919 the matter had been discussed at the Peace 
Conference; at the time, the Italians were of the opinion that this would cause 
complications; the French, however, declared that no date had been fixed and 
that therefore there was no need for the matterto be discussed by the Confer- 

7 Wence*, Later, at the San Remo Conference (18th-26th April 1920), it was 
decided that Thrace as far as the Tsataltzas line should be given to Greece”. 
The Conference simply confirmed the preliminary decision on Thrace, which 
had been made on. February 18th 192029, 

The cession of ‘Thrace to Greece meant that the French troops had to 
withdraw from Thrace, and as the French troops at Korytsa came under .. 
the same command they too had to withdraw from Korytsa. The French 
General B. de Fourtou, who, at the beginning of April, had visited the Korytsa 

‘district for a review of the French troops, on his return to Constantinople 
informed the Greek military mission of the prevailing situation there. He con- 
firmed the existence of a serious organisation in the Italian zone around 
Erseka, under the leadership of Sali Boutka; its purpose was to put up resis- 
tance to the Greek army. These bands of Albanians had at their disposal 
more than 20 machine-guns and two cannons. De Fourtou thought that the 
force could be completely wiped out, in the event of the seizure of Korytsa, 
if Florina’s Greek Division acted in combination with the 8th Division and 
took them by surprise. This surprise action on the part of the Florina Div- 
ision would cut all distance to nothing. Concerning the attitude of the citizens 
of Korytsa in 1920, he had found it very different from what it was in 1916 
and 1918 when he had previously visited the town. Then the majority of the 
inhabitants had had very pro-Greek sentiments, whereas now he had verified 
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that the attitude of many of them had changed. This he ascribed to: 1) the- 
confidence inspiring the government of Dyrrahio in 1920, which they saw as 
a national Albanian government, as opposed to the preceding one,- which 
was considered to be pro-Italian and prepared to hand over Avlona; 2) to the 
machinations of the Italians who had presented the Entente to the citizens 
as being unsympathetic to their wishes; and 3) to Wilson’s official announce- 
ment that he wanted Albania to be independent and to include Korytsa. De 
Fourtou also expressed his admiration for the progress he had observed and 
for the excellent administration of Western Macedonia and the prefecture 
of Florina, a sentiment which he communicated to French officers also. The 
chief of staff, Boucher, added that such an administration constituted the best 
propaganda for the Greeks’ national desires. Finally, the General stated his 
conviction that the areas taken by the Greeks would certainly prosper and 
would be compensated for the bad Turkish administration under which they 
had hitherto suffered?®. 

At the beginning of May 1920, the French government informed the 
Greeks that the French army would soon be withdrawing from the Korytsa 
district. However, if the Greek government were to come to an understanding 
with the Italians, such that Korytsa was seized by the Greek army, the French 
could only approve this action?!, Faced with this problem, the Greek govern- 
ment decided that Korytsa would be occupied by the Greek army and, in 
accordance with the French government’s suggestion, asked the opinion of 
the Italian government. Also, they asked the French to postpone their with- 
drawal from Korytsa for a short time, so that the Greeks would have time to 
prepare the advance of their troops®*, Although in one year the French had 
several times deferred the withdrawal of their army, Millerant, the Prime 
Minister of France, agreed to allow the French army to remain for one week, 
so that the advance could be prepared and the Greeks could have the chance 
to reach an understanding with the Italians??. Nor did Field Marshal Foch 
have any objection to the extension of the French army’s stay in Korytsa™. 
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A governmental crisis in Italy prevented the Italian government from 
giving an immediate answer to the matter of the occupation of Korytsa. On 
May 17th 1920, the Italians informed Koromilas firmly that they could not 
officially announce that they supported the seizure of Korytsa, but that 
unofficially they had no objection to the occupation of the district by the 
Greek army??, While the Greek government was preparing the advance of 
the army to Korytsa, on May 18th General Franchet d’Esperay warned the 
Greek ambassador, Romanos®, that it was quite impossible for the French 
army to be kept at Korytsa for more than two or three days, thereby arousing 
great agitation in Athens. Venizelos immediately sent the following telegram 
to Romanos: 

“From priority telegram received today I learn that in two or three days 
the Korytsa district is to be evacuated. We need at least eight more days in 
order to be able.to send necessary forces for occupation. I beg therefore, if 
Pogradets and Kazas Starovou—in which we have no interest—are evacuated 
at once, that the withdrawal from Korytsa be postponed for eight or ten days, 
so that we shall be able to send the necessary forces for occupation. I am sure 
the French government will not refuse us this valuable service”?”. Millerant 
did indeed agree to Venizelos’ request and gave a final extension, to which 
the War Office also agreed. On May 19th, the French chief of staff telegraphed 
to the General Allied Headquarters in Constantinople that if the withdrawal 
of the Korytsa battalion had not yet begun, it must be postponed for ten days, 
that is until May 28th, so that the Greek army would be given time to take 
over from the French. The chief of staff stressed that if by any chance the 
French had withdrawn from Korytsa before the telegram was received, they 
should continue their march in accordance with their previous orders. But 
in order to avoid this eventuality, the chief of staff authorised the Greek 
government urgently to inform the commander of the Korytsa battalion that 
the telegram had been despatched to Constantinople, and to tell him to post- 
pone the withdrawal until he received this telegram®*. On May 21st, the Greeks, 
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through the Metropolitan of Dyrrahio Iakovos—who had been in Korytsa 
since the middle of 1919— informed the French commander of Korytsa, 
Crétin, of the French chief of staff's telegramé®. Crétin told the Archbishop 
that he had received no order yet. However, he immediately sent а French 
officer to Thessaloniki, who, two days later, brought the confirmation*!. 

The ten-day extension of the French army's stay in Korytsa enabled the 
Greek government to assemble a mixed brigade consisting of two infantry 
regiments and one mountain battery under the command of Major-General 
N. Trikoupis. This brigade was to muster in Florina. The occupation of Ko- 
rytsa had to be accomplished before the French left the town, in other words 
no later than May 28th. While the brigade was being assembled, Venizelos 
sent a telegram on May 23га to Metropolitan Iakovos through the prefect 
of Florina, saying that: *a mixed brigade of our troops under Major-General 
Trikoupis is to take possession of Korytsa next Friday, following the French 
withdrawl. Civilian representative of the government has been appointed, Mr 
Iliakis, governor-general of Western Macedonia. It must be announced to 
everyone that our troops are not coming as conquerors; they are coming 
simply to replace the retiring French troops who, from Greek troops and Greek 
authorities, took over Korytsa three years ago: they are to await the decision 
of the Conference and will comply with it. Therefore, they are not going to 
replace existing authorities, but will permit them to continue to carry out 
their functions under the control of the civilian representative of the govern- 
ment. I ask you particularly to advice our people there not to adopt an 
aggressive attitude, but on the contrary to show themselves most friendly 
in the face of any antagonism”43, From these instructions of Venizelos’, it 
is clear that the Greek government had no intention of occuping the Korytsa 
district permanently; the Greeks were to replace the French until the 
Conference decided on Korytsa's fate. 

The regiments of the mixed brigade arrived by rail in Florina on the evening 
of May 25th“, The 36th Florina infantry regiment was also there, having 
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received orders to supply the brigade with food and to give it every support. 
In the evening, Trikoupis sent a telegram to the War Office informing them 
that on the morning of May 26th he would head for the Albanian border and 
that the brigade would be in Korytsa on the morning of May 28th, when the 
French troops would withdraw“, But before the mixed brigade began its 
advance, on the evening of May 25th, confidential instructions from Veni- 
zelos to Trikoupis forbade any advance beyond the border-line set by the 
Protocol of Florence, without further orders. The telegram stressed that only 
on Thursday morning (May 27th) would the government be able to come to 
a definite decision®. Trikoupis was considerably displeased by this attitude 
of Venizelos’s, as he did not want to delay the advance. ШаКїз, the governor- 
general of Western Macedonia, agreed with Trikoupis, and telegraphed to 
Venizelos: “I agree with the general that to delay the advance will have dis- 
astrous consequences.All have been arranged in time for an effortless advance 
on the part of our troops. Tomorrow I shall be in Florina after I have arranged 
things here. Complete calm prevails. I consider we should avail ourselves of 
the effect a rapid advance would таке”, Despite the objections of Trikoupis 
and Iliakis, the mixed brigade, in accordance with Venizelos’ instructions, 
did not proceed beyond the frontier-line. 

On May 24th, the commander of the French troops in Korytsa, lieutenant- 
colonel Crétin, informed the Albanians of the impending occupation of the. 
town by the Greeks, after the withdrawal of the French. This news aroused 
great agitation amongst the Albanians. The Council of Notables assembled 
at once and made an urgent decision to invite representatives from the 
surrounding villages to think of how their resistance was to be organised. 
According to a telegram from Metropolitan Jakovos, “French officers.interested 
in encouraging Albanian resistance are saying that the Greeks are occupying 
Korytsa as D. Anunzio occupied Fiume. At their head is the famous Vote”, 
Therefore the Albanians are threatening to move heaven and earth. Their 
present dominant idea is resistance, but it is to be hoped that they will reconsider ` 
their decision so that the current of peace will continue to increase. It is said 
that tomorrow, when those from the villages assemble, permission will be 
requested to organise a mass-meeting...”%, 
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Meanwhile, the Albanian government in Tirana had unofficially sent 
the Minister of Communications, Esref Fraseri, to Korytsa at the end of April, 
with the aim of leading the area’s nationalist movement. Fraseri, as representa- 
tive of the Tirana government, infomed the government of the situation pre- 
vailing in Korytsa and requested military aid. But Tirana could not help. The 
Tirana government was trying to muster its own forces in order to confront 
the Esatist movement, which was threatening the existence of the government 
itself, at the very time that the struggle against the Italians was to begin in 
Avlona*®. The Albanians tried to muster forces from the surrounding villages; 
in the organisation of the undisciplined Albanians the leading part was played 
by the former French Lieutenant Vote, who continued to wear French mili- 
tary uniform, although he had been demobilised about a year before®®. 

On May 26th the Albanian flag was raised in Korytsa and the district 
came under the administration of the Tirana government. The Council of 
Notables, which represented the people of Korytsa, placed the governing of 
{һе district in the hands of Esref Fraseri, the representative of the Albanian 
government, Fraseri, in accordance with the instructions of the Tirana govern- 
ment, asked the people to remain calm and obedient to the orders and laws 
of the government, stressing that the security of the property, the life and the 
honour of every citizen, whatever his religion, was guaranteed5*, Immediately 
after the administrative union, Fraseri and the rest of the Albanians asked 
Crétin to hand over to them the administration of the district. The French 
commander not only refused to recognise the new régime, since he had instruc- 
tions to hand the town over to the Greeks, but he also threatened to take mili- 
tary steps. Finally, the Albanians decided to wait until Crétin received further 
instructions®, 

After Trikoupis had received Venizelos’ telegram on May 25th, which 
forbade any advance beyond the border without further orders, the mixed 
brigade established outposts on the heights between Viglitsa and Kapestitsa. 
The headquarters were stationed at Smardesi, where Trikoupis awaited 
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instructions from Venizelos. The prevailing impression in Korytsa was that 
the troops would advance. This prospect encouraged the Greeks, while fright- 
ening the Albanians badly. In fact, Crétin himself had the protocol for the 
surrender of the town ready and was preparing to meet the Greek army™. 
However, on the evening of May 27th, another telegram was received from 
Venizelos, who repeated that “without specific authorisation, our troops must 
not advance to the occupation of Korytsa, but must go no further than the 
border laid down by the Protocol of Florence, as I notified you in my earlier 
telegram"55, 

The question is: what power, what necessity enforced, instead of the 
immediate occupation of Korytsa, the signing of the Kapestitsa agreement? 
Until very recently this point had still not been sufficiently clarified. However, 
with the data now at our disposal we are able to explain it with certainty. As 
has already been mentioned, the French and Italian governments had no objec- 
tion to the occupation of Korytsa by the Greek army. On May 25th 1920, 
however, on the very day that he ordered Trikoupis not to cross the border, 
Venizelos deemed it advisable to ask the opinion of the English government 
as well: 

*Upon the withdrawal of French troops from Korytsa next Friday, we 
have been informed by the French government that if we wish we may re- 
occupy the town, bearing in mind that French troops received it from us three 
years ago. I beg you urgently to ask the Foreign Office if it has any objection 
to the town's re-occupation, and to send an answer immediately by express, 
telegram as, if necessary, we shall have to stop the movement of our troops 
towards occupation. I beg you to make the request tomorrow, Wednesday, 
and to send me your answer the same day, as otherwise it will be difficult 
for us to stop the re-occupation in time”, 

The English did not reply at once. Lord Hardinge, head of the Greek 
Department of the Foreign Office, was of the opinion that there would be 
no objection to the occupation of Korytsa, but declared that he could not 
give an answer without asking the Foreign SecretaryV. The next day—May 
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27th—the English government replied that it did not advise the occupation 
of Korytsa, as it believed that this would stir up the Albanians and create а 
great many difficulties for the Greeks®, On receiving this advice from the 
English government, Venizelos decided that the Greek army would not occupy 
К.огуіва5®, Informing Lord Curzon of this, Venizelos stressed that, “out of 
respect for the advice of the English government, we have suspended any 
further advance of our army, which is within twentyfour hours’ march of 
Korytsa and was to have entered the town tomorrow when the French with- 
drew.."99. At this time, the Albanian question was a frequent subject of 
discussion in English political circles. One friend and vigorous defender of 
Albania was Lord Robert Cecil, who was also the chairman of а committee 
which had undertaken the examination of matters of foreign. policy This com- 
mittee immediately discussed the Albanian question too. The creation was de- 
manded of an independent Albania with the borders of 1913. In the middle of 
May, powerful members of the English Parliament also asked the English gov- 
ernment to take action so that the League of Nations would guarantee the 
independence of the Albanian state?! The English interest in Albania was due to 
the fact tbat oil had been found in Albania and the English wanted to exploit 
it$*. Venizelos, knowing the great English interest in Albania, had no alternative 
but to follow the advice of the English government and not to occupy Korytsa, 
as he wished to avoid any action that might damage the negotiations going 
on at that time, which were leading eventually to the Treaty of Sévres. Greece's 
great interests lay not in Northern Epirus but in Thrace and Asia Minor. 
From all that has been said above, it seems quite clear that the main 
reason that the Greeks did not take Korytsa was the intervention of the English 
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government; and not the fact that Venizelos was afraid of the Albanians’ 
resistance, as Albanian historians allege. The Albanians’ resistance, whether 
or not it was feasible, had nothing to do with Venizelos’ decision to stop the 
army’s advance. The Greeks paid no heed to this resistance, although the 
French made out that it was very strong. The French considered that one 
regiment—for they thought that the Greeks would send only one regiment— 
would not suffice for this operation, but that a division would be needed, 
The Greek government, on the other hand, believed that three infantry regi- 
ments and one mountain battery would be more than enough to make any 
Albanian resistance give way. Various rumours that Sali Boutka, an Albanian 
chieftain, would stand against the Greek army with 4,000 armed men were 
considered to be unfounded. A certain amount of resistance was expected 
on the Malik bridge. A telegram from Florina reported that, “according 
to information from a reliable source in Korytsa, nervous activity has been 
observed among the Albanians who are assembling and holding meetings. 
Without reaching any decision, because most of these people—especially 
the peasants—are against resistance”®. 

Venizelos’ decision to stop the advance of the brigade to Korytsa created 
serious problems for the Greek government. A way had somehow to be found 
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of reaching an agreement with the Albanians, because otherwise, if the advance 
were stopped without this agreement, this would be put down to cowardice 
and would create a terrible situation for the Greeks in Korytsa; pressure would 
be brought to bear against them and the life of Metropolitan Iakovos himself 
would be in dangert’. 

But while the Greeks were in this difficult position, on the afternoon of 
May 27th, a committee of Albanians from Korytsa, accompanied by Father 
Petros as the representative of Metropolitan Iakovos, and by the French 
officer Vote, visited general Trikoupis at Smadersi, with the request that an 
agreement should be reached. This committee gave Trikoupis the following 
letter from the Metropolitan of Dyrrahio, Iakovos: 


“Korytsa 14th/27th May 1920, 
Dear General, 

Messrs Pan. Tsalis, Kiani Beis and N. Zols come for a meeting with you 
on behalf of the Albanian Council of this town, in the hope that you will 
communicate with them. It is indeed to be wished that all bloodshed be avoided 
by both sides, once explanations and assurances have been giyen. They are 
accompanied by the French officer M. Vote and Father Petros; this to prove 
that the Metropolis too is informed. 

May God’s blessing be upon you”®, 

The leaders of the Albanian movement in Korytsa wanted, come what 
may, a means to be found of averting an armed conflict with the Greeks. For 
this reason they approached Metropolitan Iakovos and asked him to intercede 
with the Greek government so that the advance of the Greek army would be 
stopped and bloodshed avoided. 

Trikoupis, who had received orders not to advance on Korytsa, wanted 
to play upon the Albanians’ proposition and declared that his orders to advance 
and occupy Korytsa were categorical. If, however, they persisted in their 
appeal, since he himself had no authority to stop the advance without higher 
orders from the government, they would have to go to Florina and come to 
some understanding with Iliakis, whom Trikoupis informed by telephone‘. 
And in fact the committee left at once and reached Florina at nine p.m. 
Meanwhile Iliakis had requested to speak to Venizelos on the telephone at 
ten o’clock on the evening of May 27th. 

Iliakis stressed to the committee that he had every good intention of 
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contributing towards the avoidance of bloodshed, for he believed that in the 
interests of both countries Greek-Albanian relations ought to be friendly. 
To prove his good intentions, he would take on the responsibility of stopping 
the army’s advance, and would settle the matter with Venizelos by telephone”®. 
Indeed, a short time later Venizelos telephoned Iliakis and informed him as 
follows: 

“It is by now almost certain that we shall not advance any further than 
the border designated in my telegram of this morning (i.e. the border marking 
our provisional occupation as of 1913) towards the occupation of Korytsa. 
But if this occupation is definitely deferred, it is essential that we turn this 
deferral to good account, as to assure for our people there good treatment 
at the hands of the Albanians. My advice, therefore, is that you come to an 
understanding with the Metropolitan of Dyrrahio, so that he will undertake 
the responsibility in the name of the Albanians to persuade us not to proceed 
with the occupation awaiting the decision of the Conference, while theAlbanians 
undertake to respect our institutions in Korytsa”71. 

Iliakis in reply informed the Prime Minister of the arrival of the Albanian 
committee in Florina, and of its assurance that the Albanian government would 
send representatives to Athens in order to find a solution to the Northern 
Epirus question. He also asked for authorisation to come to an understanding 
with the Albanians. Venizelos’ reply to the questions concerned was as follows: 

“...I authorise you to declare that as we wish to prove our desire to avoid 
pointless bloodshed and that our future relations should be those of good 
neighbours, you act in this spirit in coming to an understanding under the 
following terms: 

1) That the Albanian government promises that none of our people living 
on their territory shall suffer, and that the schools and churches shall function 
freely. 2) That we both promise to adhere to the frontier-line laid down by 
the Conference. 3) That there shall be no transgression of the provisional 
bounds of our occupation, which must be as defined by my telegram of this 
morning’!4, I draw your attention to the fact that this line is not the one laid 
down by the Protocol of Florence. ...Tell the Albanians that I shall gladly 
welcome the representatives sent by the Albanian government to Athens so 


70. A.Y.E., 1920, A/5 Korytsa, no. 7621, Iliakis to Foreign Ministry, Kozani, 12 June 
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that we can attempt to find a solution to the Northern Epirus question. Act 
as you think best. Furthermore, as it is almost certain that we shall not advance 
on Korytsa, it is essential that you find some way or another of reaching an 
agreement, and to this end, together with the major-general, you have complete 
freedom of action”, 

After his conversation with Venizelos, lliakis informed the Albanians 
that the President of the Greek government agreed that they should come to 
an understanding and that the next day he himself would go to Kapestitsa 
with Trikoupis to sign the final agreement. Iliakis asked of the Albanians 
that the Metropolitan of Dyrrahio might also go to Kapestitsa, as all the 
credit for the understanding was due to him. 

The members of the Albanian committee were overjoyed at this unhoped- 
for success (i.e. the stopping of the army’s advance) and at Iliakis’ warm recep- 
tion”. Immediately after the return of the committee to Korytsa, the Albanian 
Council assembled and decided to send the same committee to Kapestitsa 
with three more Albanian members. This new committee went to Kapestitsa 
on the evening of May 28th. There they met Iliakis and Trikoupis, whom they 
presented with the following authorisation: “The council of Notables of the 
Korytsa district, at a meeting which took place today, Friday May 28th 1920, 
with Mr Esref Fraseri, the representative of the government in Tirana, as 
chairman, has decided to send Messrs Esref Fraseri, General Director of 
Public Works for the government in Tirana, George Ratsis, Chairman of the 
Council of Notables, Pandeli Tsale, former Albanian minister, Kiani Disnitsa, 
member of the Council of Notables, Nikola Zoi, Director of Economic Affairs, 
and Captain Selahedin Blosmi, to the village of Kapestitsa on the Greek- 
Albanian border, with full jurisdiction provisionally to negotiate all political, 
military and economic matters, until such time as definite decisions are made 
by the Peace Conference”’*, The Greek representatives had no official power 
of attorney and, as Iliakis stressed, took on personal responsibility. 
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The protocol which was to be signed had been drawn up in Greek by 
Iliakis; but since not everyone knew the Greek language, it was at once trans- 
jated by the prefect of Florina, Grigoriou, who was also present, and signed 
immediately afterwards. By this protocol, the Greeks “... undertake to stop 
the advance in order to assist the understanding between the Greek and Alba- 
nian governments and the strengthening of good relations between the two 
neighbouring countries, thereby avoiding all bloodshed. And, until the whole 
matter is settled, either by the Conference or by a direct understanding between 
the Greek and Albanian governments, the Albanians on their part undertake 
the following obligations: 

First. No Greek inhabitant of territory not occupied by the Greek army 
shall suffer for his convictions. 

Second. The Greek schools and churches upon this territory shall operate 
freely. 

Third. There shall be no transgression of the boundary-line held by the 
Greek army before the last war... 

Both covenanters also promise that they will comply with the decision 
of the Conference on the setting of the boundary line..."75, 

After this general protocol had been signed, Iliakis asked the Albanians 
to sign another protocol with stipulations concerning internal matters. 


1. Apart from policemen, no-one may carry arms in the towns and villages. 

2. Three Greek members should be added to the Korytsa committee. 

3. Provocative assemblies should be strictly forbidden. 

4. Other persons inspiring trust should be added to the police-force. 

5. Empty communal buildings used by the French authorities should 
be handed over to the community”, 
The Albanians accepted these terms, but, on the advice of the Metropolitan 
of Dyrrahio, it was decided not to draw up a protocol as long as the com- 
mittee took on the obligation in the presence of the Archbishop to fulfil these 
terms. They emphasised once more that within three weeks the Albanian 
government would be sending representatives to Greece so that a definitive 
understanding could be reached”. 

It is clear that the Albanian committee was prepared to accept all the 
Greeks’ terms in order to stop the advance of the Greek army. While the Greeks 
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for their part were trying to give the impression that they were victors desiring 
reconciliation. 

The fact that the Greeks did not take Korytsa aroused great agitation 
and sorrow among the town's Greek population, who considered the Metro- 
politan of Dyrrahio responsible for the checking of the Greek army's advance. 
According to Шорошоз “...the citizens’ despair is beyond description and their 
morale is in a terrible state. These are individuals who have sacrificed them- 
selves to the Greek idea that if Korytsa were indeed lost they would become 
more fervently Albanian and more deadly enemies of Greece; and quite rightly, 
for if Venizelos really is thinking of selling us for the sake of Albanian friend- 
ship then woe betide him; the town will no longer have a single citizen with 
Greek consciousness; but we don't ever want to believe this, we hope rather 
for a happy settlement of the matter by the Conference...”®. The citizens’ 
outcry against the Metropolitan was so great that the Ministry of Foreign 
^ Affairs was forced to advise the prefect of Florina to give them to understand 
that the Metropolitan of Dyrrahio had not prevented the occupation of the 
town, but that the government had taken this decision for reasons of political 
expediency”®. 

After the signing of the Protocol of Kapestitsa, a great improvement in 
Greek-Albanian relations was observed. There were so many demonstrations 
of philhellinism in Albania, that the Italian consul in Ioannina was compelled 
to express his astonishment to the Governor-General, Kalevras. “We Italians 
are rather surprised by the Albanians’ demonstrations of philhellinism at 
a time when Greece has not resigned her claims on Northern Epirus, nor is 
it in her interest to follow a few foolish Albanians in their anti-Italian policy"50, 
The Greek position with regard to this matter was that Greece could follow 
only one policy, i.e. to maintain cordial relations of mutual trust with the 
Italian allies, and good neighbourly relations with the Albanians. The Albanians 
should not think that it was possible that the Greeks would renounce their 
tights to Northern Epirus, nor subscribe to their anti-Italian policy. The Italians 
thought it not at all unlikely that the anti-Italian movement in Albania would 
be opportunely supported by a certain group of English deputies?!. 

At the beginning of June, the Albanian government announced in a 
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confidential circular to the Albanian local authorities that relations with Greece 
were cordial and that the Greek government was maintaining a friendly 
attitude??. At the same time, the Albanian newspaper “Drita”, which was 
published in Aryirokastro, printed a leading article which bitterly attacked 
the Italians and stressed the need for Greek-Albanian co-operation, empha- 
sising their common interests and exhorting the Albanian extremists to forget 
the past and to support the Greek-Albanian rapprochement83, 

It is highly likely that the attempt by the Albanians of Korytsa to approach 
the Greeks and the signing of the Protocol of Kapestitsa were a result of instruc- 
tions issued by the Albanian government in Tirana. On the very day (May 
27th) that the Albanian committee went to Trikoupis, an Albanian delegate 
of the Tirana government arrived in Ioannina and suggested a Greek-Albanian 
understanding. The Albanian government wanted to prepare the ground for 
closer contact with the Greeks, as it was preparing for the struggle against 
the Italians in Avlona. The Albanian government was aiming to gain the 
Greeks’ assistance against Italy. The Albanian delegate, Georgios Kotsis of 
Aryirokastro, brother of senator Christos Kotsis, stressed to the Governor- 
General of Epirus, Kalevras, that “... if the Conference gives Northern Epirus 
to Greece, the Albanian government will comply with this decision. However, 
in making this concession, the Albanian government expresses the wish that 
Greece will first help Albania to rid herself of the presence of the Italians in 
the Avlona district, and second, will reinforce Albania’s means of achieving 
this emancipation and her strength as a parliamentary state. The Albanian 
government is aware that the Greek government is obliged to observe prior 
obligations towards Italy concerning more general Greek matters, following 
the Greek-Italian agreement. However, the Albanian government would wish 
to know to what extent Greece will be in a position, for one reason or another, 
to support Albania’s exploit against the Italian presence in Avlona. Albania 
is also prepared to accept a Greek Кіпр... Kalevras, naturally, could give 
no definite answer, but he emphasised that the Greek government took a 
sympathetic attitude towards any attempt on the part of the Albanians towards 
the safe-guarding of their nationality. The Albanians were even prepared to 
send ministers to Athens to negotiate with the Greeks®®, 

The Albanian desire to reach an understanding was accepted with satis- 
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faction by the Greeks. The Greek government’s wish was that Albania should 
be organised into an independent and viable constitutional state. But Greece 
could not help the Albanians in their struggle against the Italians. Besides, it 
was in the common interests of both Greece and Albania to maintain friendly 
relations with Italy®. 

` At this time, when Greek-Albanian contact was being sought, on June 
5th 1920 the Albanians began their attack on the Italians®”. During the battle, 
the Greek-Albanian discussions continued between Kalevras and various 
Albanian representatives. But the Albanians’ easy victory over the Italians 
radically changed the situation and revived the Albanians’ hopes. This was 
obvious at the meeting held between Kalevras and the Albanians on June 
14th 1920, when the Albanian representatives let it be understood that in their 
opinion, after the expulsion of the Italians from Avlona, the international 
aspect of the Albanian question would change, and that this change could not 
but affect the ultimate fate of Northern Epirus too, in favour of the Albanians. 
The Albanians believed that after the Italians’ withdrawal from Avlona, 
Greece would no longer be able effectively to support her claims to Northern 
Epirus®. Kalevras, foreseeing this danger, telegraphed: “... it may be necessary, 
if there are no insurmountable obstacles, to examine the idea of immediate 
action on our part; because since Avlona has been seized by the Albanians, 
it is not unlikely that we shall have to deal with fanatical audacity and the 
predominance of the extremists, in so far as the Albanian government was 
never very strong on consistency...”®®. The commander of the 8th Division, 
General Negrepondis, was of the same opinion, and suggested the despatch 
of one more regiment which would assist in the immediate advance of the 
Greek army, an event which, in his opinion, the Italians desired, as their 
position in Avlona would thus be eased®°. But Venizelos, faithful to the advice 
of the English, would not allow the army to advance and occupy Northern 
Epirus®!, And so the Greek-Albanian talks continued. 

In the middle of June, during a private and confidential conversation 
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between Kalevras and the Albanian Christos Kotsis, the Albanian senator, 
asked if the Greek government would support Albania’s attempt to organise 
herself into an independent state. He personally believed that Albania’s 
struggle against Italy was of service to Greece, even if she could give the Alba- 
nians no help. He also stressed that, “... as far as the Northern Epirus question 
is concerned, we have said that we shall submit to the Conference’s decision. 
In order to have the’ support of the worthiest Albanian patriots too, it would 
be desirable if matters between Greece and Albania were -settled at once 
—though I consider this quite improbable—so that we may co-exist steadily 
and peacefully. The leading Nationalist Albanians today are also supporters 
of the establishment of a dual Greek-Albanian Kingdom. In fact, they are 
willing, if necessary, to discuss the autonomy of Northern Epirus—as you 
call it—as far as north of Liousna, including, of course, Avlona and Berati, 
in which case we shall turn to Greece for the officials and organisers etc. The 
Prime Minister Souleiman [Delvina] is a warm supporter of the agreement 
with the Greek government. On the other hand, Greece must take into account 
the fact that Italy, if she manages to remain in Avlona, will contrive anything 
in order to make plots and weaken the influence of the Nationalists, and conse- 
quently bring about more anarchy in Albania...”99, 

Two large obstacles presented themselves to the endeavour for the success 
of a friendly relationship between Greece and Albania: The Greek-Italian 
agreement of 1919 and the mutual obligations linking all Mediterranean 
politics, and the fact that both sides were laying claim to the same region, i.e. 
Northern Epirus. The talks with the Greeks were of value to the Albanians, 
since they were thus secure from the danger of Northern Epirus’ being occupied 
by the Greek army. Because if the Greeks were in Korytsa, the Albanian 
movement would be greatly obstructed and the Albanians would no longer 
be able to direct all their attention towards the war against the Italians. 

After a hard battle, the Albanians put the Italians in a very difficult 
position. The Italians’ morale was low because of the internal situation in 
Italy. The Italian Socialists bitterly condemned the military occupation in 
Albania, and when reinforcements were requested from Italy the soldiers, 
assisted by the Socialists, rebelled and refused to board the ships®. And so 
the Italians were forced to begin negotiations with the Albanians. On August 
2nd, the talks were completed and a preliminary protocol was signed, the basis 
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of which was that Avlona was handed over to Albania. The Italians, however, 
retained the island of Sasona. Italy also fully recognised Albania’s indepen- 
dence™, 

The Albanian-Italian agreement radically altered the situation in Albania. 
The Albanians’ feeling towards the Italians began to change. In a confidential 
telegram circular the Albanian government recommended that all anti-Italian 
demonstrations should cease. Italy, the circular said, now seemed prepared 
fully to respect Albanian rights and to support Albania in any endeavour 
to maintain her integrity®%. Under these circumstances, Albania’s interest 
in reaching an understanding with the Greeks began to diminish. The Albanians 
no longer needed the Greeks, as their struggle against the Italians was over. 
Contact between them continued, however, but resulted in nothing concrete. 
The Albanian government refused to honour even the Protocol of Kapestitsa, 
maintaining that this agreement had been signed without their being informed, 
and that Fraseri and the other members of the committee had had no written 
authorisation from the Albanian government. 
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TENIKH AIOIKHZIE "Ev Кобдйут ті 30 Matov 1920* 
KOZANHE - ФЛОРІМНЕ 
APIe. ПРОТ. 
Прос 
To “Yxoupyetov «Gv "Еефтерікбу 
(Tufua Помткду A’) 


Еіс “A@Ofivas 


Aayußavo tiv туду và Kataotiow dulv ууфстйу tiv Yevonävmv соуву- 
убтсту petaëd Tiv kai tod "Упостратйуою N. Трікоблт do’ бубс фо йут1- 
хросфлоу тїс “EAAnvixtic КоВверуйсєос xai ag’ бтброо tis "АХВамікіїс 
"Emporis тс ёЁАӨбобот|с elg тд xopiov Kariotika ката тђу 15 Mafov &.Ё., 
фс каї тбу mpd kal tà Kat’ adrfiv, бібті фроуф, Sti elve À phen блістцос 
тербвіс petatd "EAXfjvov kai "АХВаубу pè Báciv rpooeyyloeux. 

"Ос умостду катӣ тас ёрудс Matov 86.5. 6 ГаЛлкодс стратбс ô ppovpdv 
Tiv nepipépsiav Kopuroës ође діахауйу у” dréi0n Exeidev ціхрі тс 
траоїас fig 14 Maïov &.E., dà xapéusvov 8’ ket ai біотктупкаї бруаі, ónoc 
параёфсооу ftv 6rmpsotav ѓу Tj nepıntaceı nponAadvonev нехрі Kopvroäc. 
MetaBüg slg Єєссадомікту xapgskáAeca tov TaAAov Хоутауратаруду, 
cov Міоїктітйу тфу ГадЛАМкбу otpatevpatov Макєдоміас, блос бмаВадл), 
єї бууатбу, бій piav Вста Tiuépav tv ёлорбкроусту tõv ГадЛАлкбу otpatev- 
patov uéxpis об npopðácy © Âuétepos otpatds và фвйст) eis Kopvroäv. 
AI dtarayal Spas тас rotas pic Ensdsıke ясау абстпраї каї бёу Ato Svva- 
cov уй буаВалл ob8é шау брам tiv àvayópnoi тособто piov, каб" бсоу, 
dé pic EAsyev, Epoßelto сортлокђу пето? тоб uetépou стратоб kal vv ' AX- 
Bavév xai dev Т1\ббуато và dvaraßı tiv e000vrv тбу ёудеуорбуоу ovversiðv. 

"Ev néon періптфсоє ô fuétepos стратдс нё @&1обабнастоу ropeiav 
прођлооує kai dà Aro Suvatov và ebpioretar ду Kopvtog tiv rpotav тїс 
йусҳорӣсєос тоб ГадМмкоб otparod Exeidev. "Ем тф ueratd À "АХВамікі 
Kufépvnots ў &v Topávvotg ббреборса EXafe yv&oi étions пері тїс &va- 
yaphoews тоб ГалАкоб стратої ёк Kopvroäg kai йлёотвтАв ёквї tov "У- 
rovpydv tig Evyroivovias "Есрёф "Еобудпу Фрасєрту, dua тї pile тоб 
érolov éxnpbxOn бу ovAAaAntnpto fj Évocis тўс Коротойс petà fig Кофар- 
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víjoeog Торбууфу, t&éSaxe 8’ обтос tiv cuvnupévnv mpoxnpv€ly tov, сті- 
on è &riong йтакта fipyicav và ovppéovv xapà tiv Koputoüv. "Бу каст 
repurrboet à катадлулс тўс Коротсёс dà буїмето tiv npalav тїс 15 Matov 
uè сбррабім tiva, À Ёктао1с tg Ömolag ђто брфіВодос, кавоті av біфо- 
pobjievat ai "А профоріал. At & cv Гаддлкбу ёруфбу Ev тобто rAnpopoplar 
ficav tponaxrıkal. 

ЗАЛА” Ev® © fluétspos otpatds єбріскето eig tà obvopa тїс Коротойс 
лови nAeypäpnna тоб к. Проёброю тўс КоВеруйсєйо бїат@ссоутос và 
avaxbyn 6 oxpatóg tv tpo£Aaciv тоо elc tiv ypappiv тїс катӣ то 1913 
тпросоріміїс xatoyfis нас каї dvapstvy ¿kst бїатаүйс. Karönıv тоб тАвүра- 
Фйнатос тобтоо è стратос KateAGpPave буфуала, t8pbov quA Ent тїс 
ypapptis. “H Evrünwarg бу тобтоїс eig Коротойу firo, бт ô otpards Өй rpo- 
TAavvs. 

Тобто dg’ бубс Evelovotg тос fiuecépouc, ëtpouoxkpätet Sè тоос "АХВа- 
votés. "Expense dè бій, mavrög рёсор và EÜPWHEV TPÖTOV OVVAVTÝÁOEOŞ ретй 
тбу "AABav@v, Sóti ёбу йуєкблтєто À проёласіс буєо cuvevvotjoeoc Où 
бтебібето тобто sic Serdiav kai Өй Éônmovpyeïro бу Kopvroğ ratéotaoic 
блідо трорактікт б1@ tobs Т1нєт&роюс, каб’ dv Oà ёАарВауоуто pétpa re- 
otikd, й 98 бот тоб ёкєї МттролоћМтоо Avppaxtov diétpexe бфёоктоу 
кіубрмоу. 

"АХ Ev ebprox6ue0a elc thy стєубуФроу таотцу 05otv ша "Emtpori 
"АХВамістбу ovvoôevouévn nrò тоб "Аутілросйтою тоб Mntporokirov 
Avppaxiov ётвск&фӨт| бу Zuapdéon tov Etparnydv к. М. Трікобтту, elc 
ду &vexelpios tiv Écbkkaiotov бу ävrrypép® Emoto) iv тоб MnrporoAltov 
Доррахіо», ботіс meobeic ВеВаїос bréypaye tiv &motoAnv табттуу. “H E- 
nitpont élite. соувуубтүоту. ‘O ‘Yrootpétnyos бис к. Трікоблтс 89п- 
Хосе, Sti абтос ёктєАєї біатауйс, Sti Sè й “Erimpori) perde và EAON прос 
ооувуубтоту pst’ ёроб sig DAdpivav блоо вбріскоцту ovvoëevéuevos Kai 
ond тоб ёк Asuyíotng "АХВамоб Bén PiG-Bérn Kapl& Хоорсіт, ботс dà 
Eypnotpevev фс abuBovAds цоо бу Коротсў, бу ӯ repirtboet rpoffAavve 
Ф orparöc. “Н °Еллтролђ Eorevoe và EAST. "Ev t$ ustabò elyov Inthosi etc 
To тпАёфоуоу тбу x. IIpdedpov tfjg КоВєрућсвас бій tiv 10 р.р. тїс 14 
Matov 1920. 

“Н ’Eritpori Ёфбасву sig ФАФртуау tv 9 р.р. "Ана паровстбовт) ёуф- 
nıöv ноо, Ébéppaoa tiv yapáv pov, бібть ovvavr® "АХВамоїс, of órotoi 
Exovv Kotvr|v неті, тбу 'EAAfjvov катауоућу. Ела, бті slyov SAnv tv д1@- 
"Весту và ovvrsléoo elc tiv @тофоүтүу alpatoyvatas diót ppov®, Sti лрёле 
al oxéoeic "ААВауфу xai “ЕААћуоу và sive GôsApixai убрім тоб котуоб 
ovupépovroc, бтї 86, apod 6 Mntporokirns Лоррауіоо rapakaket тбсоу 
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Émuôvos бій тоб йутитросфтох tov và блоферубі alpatoyvota, Өй avaro 
тйм.єбвбуту và tv ёртоёісо, kal бт: Өй соуістоу тобто elg tov к. Ilp6edpov. 
' тїс Кофєруйсєйо реб’ où рет dAfyov Өй соугууоофрту тплефомікфс. Et- 
тоу rions sig thv "Елітролцу, бт фо axapaitntov бром тїс &vaptems ovv- 
svvoficeag Өёто tiv буєсоу йлонакромсту tæv "ААВауфу тфу котолоВбутоу 
fiòn mv repioéperav IIpéoras. ‘H "Етлтролт pè ё:еВгВоќосе, бт1 dà ёклАл- 
poon tov бром тобтоу, GAA’ бті ётптутвїто ypóvog Абүф тоб бт elvs ракроуаї 
ai dxootdosic, рё napskükece ёё, Stas tnAspovhow бу тф ретабо elg tov 
"Yrootpärnyov và otapattjoy tiv rpoékaoiv. "EörAaca, En Aaupóvov. 
én’ булу тӧс̧ калас Exatépwbev біаббсєіс, yvopitov 3° èE бою тас brèp 
тїс "AXBavikfjg aveEaptnotas npoorodelag тоб x. Проёёроо тїс КоВеруй- 
свас, 0° àveA pu Bavov tiv неубМуу eb00vnv và tniepoviioo slc tov Etparn- 
yov và фуакбулу tiv npo&kucıv дті тў BeBaig Aridi, Sti TAMpns Où néon 
À ovvevvönanc. 

"Бу tH peraëd віболотвту và pexapó elc tò tHAEQ@VOV rpôs ovvevvón- 
слу petà тоб к. Проёброо тїс Kußepviioeng, rapextàeca ёё tiv "Emtponiv 
và repıusvn tiv брістікйу ürüvtrotv. 

‘O x. Прбвёрос tfjg KvBepvijcems pol &vekoívoos téte tà ёс. 

«Elvs їбт схєбом ВЕВалом, бт div Où rposAdomuev пёроу x&v бій тоб 
троїмоб nAerpaprfjnarög роо anneıwdsvrov dSplov (nA. ts Tpoowpiviis 
катӣ TÒ 1913 калоуйс pas) трос KatéAnwiv Kopotoüc. "АЛА дм óptotikGc 
&уа3Ал10 ў кат@Алуулс abcr) ёубвїкуото và Enopeindänev тўс &ávaoXfic, 
бтос &&асфаМосореу sic cob &ket йрєтброюс колду neraxelpiotv EK иёроос, 
тбу "АХВамбу. Бїстүүобнөз ёлорёуос тђу yvounv, Bros ovvewvonOfits peta 
MnrponoAftov Auppaxtov, tva обтос буад авт anévaven "АХВамбу và reton 
Tic, Stas pi) tpopOpev sic katáXn yi dvapsvovtes tiv йлофасту тїїс ovv-: 
diacKéyens tõv "AA Bavév йудданВаубутом và сеВасдбот tà fuétepa ібро- 
pata èv Коротсф». 

Elç tov x. Прбвброу ávekotvooa tore tà tig бАєбсваю тїс АХВамікіїс 
"Елатротіїс, finis p’ ÉBeBaiou бт 0° ёлестёАЛоуто @ут1хрбт®тоъ тўс AA- 
Pavırfis Kofepviiosag sic "Авйуає прос Aboiv тоб Ворғотлеіротікоб 5n- 
тїїнатос Kai ё6ўђтпса và р" 8бобслоботіст) và профі) slg cuvevvórnoiv. 
Ес rà суєтікд враусйната à ёт@уттүо1с тоб x. Ilpo&öpov Fito À EEfic. 

«Etovo1odot® брас và SnAbonte Sti .Ө&Аоутєс va àrodstEmpev тйу 
Embvutav йибу, Bros dropevy0î patata aluaroxvola kai бтос af HÉAAOD-. 
cat субсєї tudv slve кол с yettoviag $vepyrjoeve бло то nvedua тобто 
трос ovvevvénoiv dirò tods &Efig броос. 

1, “Oras 4 "АХВамікі, KoBépvroic блосуєві, бті оббвїс тфу ént тоб 
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8549009 тпс като1кобут®у йрєтероу 7000 ті, tà ёё oxoAsta Kai al EkKAn- 
cim Asttovpyobv ёАвоӨ&рос. 

2. "Oros aupdtepor блосуєвбрєм và ovppoppabdpev трос Tv бло 
tic соубіаєкбуєас yapaxeroopévnv үранитүу тбу óptov нас Kal 

3. “Oros pndepta vivera: ónépBacic тўс rpooopivis ypapptic тїс xka- 
TOXTS Has, fitu; прёле và eive À бій тоб проїмоб tnAsypaghpatds pov кабо- 
ріовєїся. "Ефісті) tiv бнвтёрау просоуйу St À үранитү абтт dev elves À 
тоб лротокблАоо тїс DAwpevtiac. IIpög Boppüv тоб dpovg Tpoppov @ко- 
20007] тд cóvopov fig pedopiov тоб Kala Коротсёс. "Нреїс тбтє блобеубвбу- 
TEG TÒ MPATOKOAAOV, Einthoapev, Stas буті тбу ópiov тоб Kal& Коротойс, 
tà блоїа обтє бу th mpwtoxdAAM xadopfLovea обт= mońpos ріс sive 
үу®ст@ tò obvopov &xoAovOfjoq тйу ypappty тоб xpotvob сп єурафйратобс 
pov, тйу бтоїам ёбтлфсареу, бт. Өй xataraBopsv Bintboveeg, бт dà EykpiTj 
абтт| бло тфу Avváyeov. Al Avvapets @хїүуттүс@у, Sti dà ёбєт@сооу ebpeviic 
тйу alımalv pas, прбурать 08 TV Ypapıınv radınv xatelxopev péxpic об 
б Erpatnyòç Lapaty ріс блеракроуву дкеївеу. 

Тобўта &vagépo бій và и? uvnuovebste ypapphv ФЛореутіас, GAAG тђу 
ypanuñv fiv катеїхорем про тоб toAgpov». 

Hpoxetpévov пері бутірйсєфу тоб "Улостратйуою 510 тобу біаскорті- 
срду riv oTpaTLOTIKOV Suvapsov à x. Прбедрос роб dvexotvace. 

«Où stante sig “Үлострбтцүоу, бт oddeis bnépyer Aöyog và Stacrsipy 
то otpdtevpd tov slg katdAnyiv бЛоу тбу onpetov тїс урашийс Kal бт 
&pket và xatarapy hiya туй ётіколра onpeta. "ЕЕоостоботб dAXog TE 
бибс kal Zrparnydv v’äpionte хросортуфс, Av тб букрімттє, EEo tis ypap- 
ис̧ tov прос tiv Aluvnv Прёслас букбума, като1кобцвуоу @токАг1ст1к@с 
йль ToopkaApavoóg. Etc тоїс "AABavodc dà SnAdonte, Sti sdxapioros dà 
dexhönev elg "Авймас тойс évrinpoobrovs, обо À "АХВамікі, Kofépynoic 
Oà EotedAc, блос @толв1раӨб®цнву_ tiv Аботу тоб Bopstonnetpotiko gnth- 
џатос. 

"Буєруйсалє катй «plow тас. "Allo тє йфоб oysôov ВёВооу sive, 
STI Sèv Oà npoeidomusv elg Коротойу Өй eüpere тролоу обтос À did ag và 
pléonts slg ovvsvvénoiv Kal прос тобто Éyete реб’ "Үлостратђүоо rpn 
ÉAevOeplav évepyelac». 

Metà тђу ovvevvônoiv тоотцу бїаркёсасау біороу repinov, ExavedOdv 
ävexoivooa elc tiv "Елітротду, бт ó к. Проєброс соуђуєсє sic tiv ovvev- 
vómoiv. "Етбміса els абтоїс tiv коАосотайау єбббуту, fiv dvérafov và 
&vakóyo tiv пробласту тоб стратоб pas, ёуф каї tà Aertà тўс pag ріс 
ясау nodbtipa, каї бт tò убуєбос тїс =000утс табттс, ду йлебокіраббуту 
бло тс Кођ=руйсвос, рбуоу бу абтоктоміас dà ro боуатду và Show Kal 
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тобс raperdàzoa và йуаА&Вооу рёрос fig єбвбутос pov tabtys, Sià và рӯ 
uè Kapovv và uetavoñoo бій та brèp тїс АЛВаміас аїсвйцата, pov. | 
Mod bnsoxyáO0ncav. 

Elna tote elc tijv "Enitpornv, бті tiv ёлорёуту tv 3 p.p. dà petéßa- 
vov sig Калістікау peta тоб "Улостротђүо) ovvodsvépevos Kal ond тоб 
PıLä-Ben бід và кАєїсорему брістікйу соџфоуіау. "Exet Erpere và EXON 
б1нвАтүс "Елтдтрол1| tov peta тоб MntrporoArov Avppaxtov, ёфоб sic adröv 
про névrov ÓgpsíAevat À ovvevvómoig abri] kai eig tov ӧлоїоу mpémet và 
give broypsmpévor обтої. “H "Елатролђ rapedéyOn тобто, pè mapexdAscs 
póvov буті бішелоїс "Етатротіїс và elve toipedtc. 'Алђутцса elg тобто, бт 
un) évôrapspôusvos бій, тілоте САЛО парӣ sic tò và &&axpiBóco, ду ої su- 
крімеїс Adyot роо фіМас Kal йүйттс прос тђу "АХВаміам єбріскору &vci- 
otorgov ym, Өй ёледброоу бул трідеАй Eritporiv ёк pépovs тоу, GAA’ 
EönKovraneifj kal ёлорёуос slve вЛєбвєрої và Spicovv бса прӧсола 08- 
Aovv. "Амеуфртсам tiv 3 petà tò pecovdKttov 

Tv ёлорёуту ovvodevdpsvos бло тоб "Yrootparnyov, тоб x. Nopäpyov 
Ddoptvys xai тоб Р160-Вёт ретёВтреу elo Kariotixav tiv 3 j.p. Ебріскето 
éxst 1j "Exitporh, ў ӧлоіа роб mapovotace tò ётФкАв1стоу nAnpsEoboröv 
тпс. "Нуєїс фе єїкос, 68v slyopev nAnpeZobonov Kal &patvero, Sti dvedappa- 
vopev Kal TPOOG@TIKTV вбвбуту. 

“Apa ti ovvavıfosi рас &ya1pétnoa tiv "Елітролду тоуісос tobs ĝe- 
сцобс нас тоб аїнатос kal єбутбеіс, блас À прфст абтт| ооу@утт|с1с бло- 
тело TV бларуйу тс 6A0cxEepots йрсвос rapeinyiicemv kai тїс букаї- 
масвос бїїркобс фас. 

Yrò то абто пмуєбра àrfivinosv 6 Прбеброс tfjg "Елітрот с "Есріф 
"Epévônc. ; 

Tò протокоХХоу, тб бпоїоу 04 dreypépero Epepov pet uod "EAAnvi- 
сті ovvtetaypévov. Про тўс йуаууфсєфс tov ё6дтпсо тђу rAnpogopiav, 
av &EenAmpé6n б брос тїс éxoxophoens тфу "АХВаубу ёк тўс repipepelas 
Прістас каї бу үбув1 лёрау тїїс үраниїс, tiv órofav Katelxonev mpd тоб 
tedevtatov moAgpov. Моб EôfAooav, Sti tpérsi và кабор{с®нву tiv Ypap- 
pv табтту Kai Өй éésnAnpodro À dréoysots. "Exi тоб onuelov тобтоо &y&- 
veto со Түттопс. "Еле slg tò Yopiov Bápvik elxov тАлурофорт|Ө1|, Sti блє- 
Enyero rporayévôa BovAyapıkn) ёфрбутіса và rpondfoopev Tv ypappiiv 
Hag тёрау тоб ҳоріоо tobtov. Обто бё 514 тїс yevon&vng ovupovias À Ypau- 
uh pas Eyer DONO népav ts ypappfic, tv óxotav katetyopev про тоб TOA&- 
роо meptAapBdvovtec бутбс тбу ôplov рас Kal tiv бёбу ттүү бүоосау dnd 
Kopvtoäg els Movaotfipiov. Els tò onpetov тобто pic mapexdAsoev À "E- 
Tirponn và un rapenBélouev хроскорната elg тђу uetatd Коротойс каї 
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Movaornpiov ovykoıvovlav. "Хлесубдтиєм тобто xai ё$500т1с@у oxetixal 
diatayal els tà йретера фоАйкла. 

Metà табта &v&yvoca "EXAnvioti то 8 &kpátouv TPmTöKoAAOV ovvte- 
tayugvov бло tò луєбра тўс ovvevvoñoebs рас xai tpocexdàeca tiv ’Ent- 
трохцу, Stas broypawy ped” fjjubv тб лротбколАоу тобто. “Eredi бу tov- 
toig бёу éyvapitov nävres thy “EAAnvikhy ретефрасбт &uáoog т rpoté- 
кодом ord тоб maptotapévov Nouëpxov Pimpivng x. Грпуоріо» каї rs- 
ypaon, фс фаїмєтал. “Exatepov тфу peddv EXape Ev тротбтолоу. 

Metà tiv обутабіу тоб yevixod тобтоо лротоко\лЛоо ECftyoa và бло- 
үрафӣ Erepov mpdobetov tpwtdKoArov фёроу tods EEfic броос кадарёс 
Eowtspikfig фбсєсс. 

1. ’Extög тїс Хорофолакђс̧ và рў rspipépovrar EvorAot elg Tv ró- 
Atv каї tà yopta. , 

2. Ма лростєӨф@оту elc тђу “Emtporiv Коротсёс каї тріа рёћт ёк тфу 
fuetépov. 

3. Nà йтауорєодобу adornp@s al mpoxAntikal ovYKEVTPHOEL. 

4. №г'лростедфботу elg тђу ХорофоАактуүу каї Aa просота Eunv&ov- 
ta, Вилістосбуту, Kal 

5. Nà тарабоббсту sig tiv kowótnta và бло тфу ГадЛлкбу брубу 
ёккву®Ө&ута Koıvorikd ктіріа. 

Tots броос тобтоос паребвудт À ’Emtporn, @АА@ ті) состӣсє тоб 
MntponoAftov Avppaxtov йлефасісдт và pi ovvraxdfi rpovóxoAXov, àA- 
Ха v' дмадавт À "Елітротії олоҳрёооту йлёуауті тобто б1@ tiv ёклЛүрюсту 
тбу брам тобтоу. 

“Н "Елатролђ рё rapskáAeos бу v&XAst và бієокодбма tiv "АХВамікйу 
Kofépwnow v’ блостёЛА tò "АХВамікду taxudponelov рёсф Dimpivns 
Kal Өвссалоуіктс, бібті Sév fideXov và йлостёЛАооУ тобто рёсф А®бАФуос. 
Үлєсуёту тобто каї évipynoa. 

"Ev тё й "Елатроті pò owfepatoos, ött &vrög 20 йрєрбу Oà otél- 
dovro футитросотоі тўс 'AXBavikfjg Kußepvfioeng прос брістікйу psta 
тйс Т\нєтёрас cuvevvénaw, drobéto биос, Sti Абүф тіїс Avaxapnicemg 85 
"Автубу тоб x. IIpo&öpov й @тостолАлу тїс "Аутикросатвіас тобттс 0" &va- 
BAn0tj péxpt тїс ёлауббох тор. 

"Екісбублтфу die Ska tà суєтіка, dvaykatov кріуо và тоуісо, бт 
èv тії тєрілтфоєві табту, ёу® usis ёнтАоф@ранву, ларёҳореу трос TV 
"АХВамікйу °Елїтролтүу tv ёутолос1у vixntóv ёл.Өоробутоу tiv сорфі- 
Moov kai роб паресубдт ў ёутолосотс, Sti ёлекомоућђсанеу WOXIKÖG HETA 
тїс "Етатроліїс прос tiv KatebOvvoiv tadınv. Edxtatov sive, Bros al tå- 
G£tg adtar Evioxvdäct. Kai etpar BéPatoc, бт. катордфсоиву và ёртуєосо- 
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реу nAhpn бипістосфупу eis тђу "Emrporñv буз pdvov, б1бт1 ératEapsv 
rdv родом тоб блокрітоб @ркєт@ кала, GAAG Kai бібті dnd TAG букатаста- 
coeds роо ёутобда парёҳо Sefypata фіддВамікфу оїсдтибтоу kal бібті 
йкодообобуту nd tod Etipavots "АХВамоб PıLä-Bön катёдоутос éripavf| 
Ө&сту віс tiv ёктіртоту тбу "АХВамбу, GAAG кої drót 6 убу Tev. А1воӨруттТ|с 
тоб "Yrrovpyelov тбу "E€atepixdv тїс "AABaviag Novpfj-B&n, ovyyevic 
тоб Проёброо тїс Елітроліїс, sive ствуфтатос філос pov and лобу ётФу, 
elye бё rataothoet тас суёсєс рас табтас yvootüc sig tov "Есріф ёфёу- 
пу, фс рої sire обтос. 

“Н ёутолосіс pov elve ёлорёуос, Sti éxfjAOe єїдакріуйс хросоріуў 
ovvevvônois. Ebyopuat, блос À ovvevvonots adın Exn åyaðà Sprotika бло- 
телёсџата. "Ехоутєс yeltovag ZAaboug kai Тобркос 04 fito єбтбутра, ду 
tò ӧтршоорупӨцсбреуоу "АХВамкду Крбтос Stated els oxevi]v woyiki|v 
ёлафђу рё td йретєром Ent тў Васе ris котуђс катауоүђс̧ Kal vv котубу 
сорфербутоу, À 18&@ 58 abcr] Événvee viv peta тїс "Елитролђс Өєррӯу ovvo- 
шМау pov, elg tiv блоіау épatveto abcr] Afi poc dvtaroxpvopévn. 


‘O Tevixòg Atoixntts 
HAIAKHE 
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2. 
DEPECHE TELEGRAPHIQUE CHIFFREE 


EMIHZTEYTIKON LIEU D'EXPÉDITON DATE HEURE 
IPNTOKOAAON i a i, 
14/27-5-20 45.20. 
AP. ПРОТ. 6445 A/5 IQANNINA 
ЕӨЕОРНӨН TH, 15.5.920 191 
AFFAIRES ETRANGERES ATHENS 


’Ekawsrıxös &eiyov. ' ÁnóAvvog лдотвовсдбттс. 


"Афікєто ofpepov бутабда &E 'Арүррокбстроо è ket olkovopikóg 
Еророс Te@pyiog Кототс̧, àdekpôs тоб yepovciactoU Xp. Kéton, Ку ё- 
тістиоу vtov ёк рёроос тїс "АХВамікіїс kußepviioeog và ної Snibog 
tà fis. CH 'AABavikr| koBépvnoig kai "AABavixds Aads Dnéotnouv ts- 
Aevralog Kalpıov zAfjyua ёк тїс orûoenc fig “ItaAlac, Aris Т1л@тт|св Kv- 
Bepvnowv xai "AABavıröv Хабу. "АХВаміа äuvvonévn rèp @увЁартто1їас 
eng éniteret Epyov otoixebôovs natpioticpod. ‘EAAnvix xvBépvnoig Sav 
npener và mpoodyy eis "АХВамікйу xoBépynow катпуоріам 5 &yOva drèép 
"AX Bavikfic буєбартпсіас. "Ек тїс ox&yeoc табттс бррорёуп à "АХВамікт) 
kvBépynois тротєїує, “ЕЛАтуо- АЛВоуікђу ovvevvónoiv Kal Erixadettar 
ovvôponv tic ‘EAAGGoc». "Antivenoa tà éEfic. “Н Devixr] Atolknois 'H- 
neipov dev Sdvatat và EA01] elc oddeniav Enionnov ёлафђу ner’ "АХВамікіїс 
Kußepvnosog, обу fittov, просевтка, div Suväneda À Мау ovprabds và 
äroBhëéropev eig tv tpaypatorotnow тфу ббуткбуу лобоу тбу "AABavöv, 
apxet els тобс "АЛВауікоїс adrodg nöBovg và un mepilanßävsran À Bopetoc 
"Hreeipog, Stov tò ‘EMmvixòv ovoiyetov mAsıoyngei». Elta йрфтпса £ri 
тїй B&cet тімос dedon&vov каї бло nofovg броос фроуєї "АХВамікй коВёруц- 
cic бті elvai Suvari ша "EAAnvo-AAßavırrn, ovvevvônois kai тімос eldoug 
cvv8ponr|v ёууоєї ёк рёроос тїс “EAAGS0c. ’Arévinoic. «Вам ў Zovóuioke- 
wis #ёл1бїк@оту tiv Bópetov "Hreipov elc tiv “Elda, À "AXBavikr] kopép- 
vnois dà соррорфобії трос тђу блофасту табттуу. Ody’ firtov à " AXBavixr] 
XvBépvnoic rpoBalvovoa sic Tv rapoxópnoi rabınv Ekppéber тђу edytiv 
"блас À “EMA dg 610oBon0fjon tiv "АХВаміау, ёф” будс uev єїс tò và ётхалле@үй 
тїс 'Ттайлкїс rapovotag sig тђу repipéperav AbAOvoc, do’ ётёроо Sè vı- 
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субст tà péca тўс "АХВаміас прос énitevEtv тїс херафвсіас adris Kal 
тђу évoóovájoív тпс фо kowoBovAsutiKóv крбтос. "Н''АХВамікт коВёруп- 
cic ovvarsdäverar Sti "ЕХМмпмікй, koBépvnoig бій tà увмікфтєра, бтүтїїната 
тїс `ЕАА&бос slvat dnogpeouévn và tnpñon évaAnuuévas droxpsdostc 
йлбмамті тўс "Iradfac, anoppeoboag ёк thg тохом "EAAnvo-kadıkfis ovu- 
povias. "Бу тобто1с "АХВамікй koBápvnoig pot katà nöcov ў °ЕБААйс 
Où єїмал єїс O&civ б1@ тобтоу À ёкеїуоу tov Adyov và broßondnon то Epyov 
тїїс "АХВаміас калі, rapovoias тфу TraAtiv cic AdAGva. “H "AA Pavia elvat 
біатебєшвут, và Sex0f kai "EAAnva Bacuéa». "Antvtnoa Sti npokein&vov 
nepi TAG уємікїїс урариїс тїс тоАлт1кїс оббёу Sbvapar và elmo 61671 Kv- 
Bépvnoig т@у "Авпубу elvat ў puôuilovoa абтбу, ёквїуо биос tò ӧлоїоу 
Sbvapa1 và BeBaibow elva бт 1 "ЕЛЛас kai коВёрупсіс тпс 92v 60vavrat 
парӣ сонлтаб®с và бдлоВХхетостм slo ká0s лрослбдг1ау тбу "АХРамбу прос 
ёЕасф@лоту тоб 20місноб тоу. “EAAnvikt) KvBépvno1s &unvserar ofpepov 
and айсбпрата @йлтоА%тоо сєВасџроб xpóg тас 80муїкдс napadöceıg ká0s 
Aaod. "Еумоєї và с=Васеў үА®ссау, oxoAsta Kal tiv vicy dvanwEıv 
tiv 'ААВауфу Kal ёйу кат Anöpacıv тїс Evvôtaokéyens À ‘EAAGG kata- 
A6Ba Tv Böperov "Hreipov, dà émixpathoy туєбна ісоуоціас xai @$в5мр1кїс 
сорВіфсеос тбу “EAAñvov peta tiv "АХВамбу. El тобто б @твстоАнёуос 
éônAooev xà ёс. CAvayvopilo Sti бёу 86vao0e và рої SHonte йлбуттсту 
Olyovoav ty yevikr]v лоћлтікту тїїс “EAAGGoc. Паутос rapakaAd ёк нёроос 
tic "АХВамікіїс коВеруйсеос $10В:ВасӨбо1у elc `АӨдуас af біавбсвіс aò- 
tic, fui elvar dtateBepévy у àrootsiAn бутабба үєроостастас À Kai ббо 
ёк тбу блоорубу прос ё1атраүун@твоосту». "Hpyioe Katériv кабарфбс 1dLw- 
тік собђтотс Kal Adyou yevopévon тєрї тбу àEbosov tiis 'EAAGdoG ёлі 
тс В. "Hretpov, б x. Kétong рої dvexolvacev STI ў коВёрупотс Tv Торӣу- 
vov фо Exel абтос тАлурофорї{ас orerrerar và проВадл; @ут{отаоту elc тђу 
троёАдоту тоб “EAAnviKoS стратоб. Тобто Өй tò xpó5n $10 tiv історіом. 
"Бу тобто1с of бійфорої Вёт|бєс, уоткокореої fig B. "Hrreipov, dà бледброву 
у@'&тофводӨї| й aluatoxvota кої và ёлітеоуӨў pia толікт ovvevvénois, to- 
собтф п@АЛоу каб" oov ot uäkAov верибалрої zv “EAAnvopavév £v 'Ioav- 
vivois Bopetov "Hxetpov біабідорстм STI проуфробутос ‘EAAnvikod стратоб 
yivocı coayai £v Ворвїр”Нтєїрф kai &vriroiva. *Алїүуттүс@ бт. ЕЛОмумікті 
біоїктатсі 0ғорєї 1єр@у ттс блоҳрёооту AGHy бла нётра Exelva ärva бла- 
yopsvovtat ёк Tv repiotéceov Iva ui ráðn oddsic 'AXBavóc. “EAAnViKdc 
otpatòg kal "EAAnvırr) біоїктстс 00. пєріфроорійсюся tv Tv Kal tepi- 
орсіам тб, АХВамбу. Tv ôhAwoiv pov таотпу 6 "AXBavóc @твстаАнёуос 
fjxovoev єбуарістаос, тросӨёсас и@\лста@ Sti els тобс "АХВамікоїс kbkAovs 
Aannxnosv ёубарроут1к@с ў xAnpogopía бті Гєүүктү Atoikncıg àreudkpuvev 
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AröAvrog Протератобттс 15-5-1920 
Isvikóv Atoikntiv 


Ioovviva 


"Eyxpivousv кадолокАтріау бобєїсам тар” бнфу @лт@уттоту elg års- 
стадубуом *А^Вамкїїс kvBepvñoeoc. Elvar rap’ ftv Babela fj ovvaioënois 
бт “EAAnves kal "АХВамої соудбомта otevétata бу uóvov фс of ápyoaió- 
тато t&v катоікоу тс BaAkavucfic dida Kal did котубу аїсдтибтоу åkópn 
68 xal ёк тоб yeyovétos бт ёкатоутадес SA01 удлабам подіум Tod £AXnvi- 
коб крйтоюс elve karayayfis GABavixtic, біатпробутєс йкбут TV дтүтрїкїүу 
тоу yAdocav xal котёҳоутес тас бмотбтас 086свіс бу ті) Подлтєїй, тїй "Ex- 
KkAnoig Kal тф стратф."О,т yopiter тойс 600 Auodg ofuepov slvs tò Gcr. 
-örep йнєїс рёу Svondlopev fig В. "Hrelpov of 58 "АХВамої Genua Nétiag 
'AXpavtac. Ебикрімєстйти sòxh pas elve блос À "АХВаміа боуп0{ và ópya- 
vobi sig йувЁ@рттүтоу Kai Віфотроу ovvrayparıköv xpátoc. Өй єїцева, бё 
edruxels dv катд tà xpôta Bauaré тпс sig буєбартттоу Blov 6ovnOGpusv và 
тїй ларасуонву tiv Oui kal бМмкйу бкбут ovvôpouñv рас fiv ógefAet 
тресВбтеєрос elg vebtepov @бєАфобу. "AAN fj =д0бтпс Emparre và ndó- 
сорєм бті èv Suvépeta và petéAGouev @утцтайлкїүу поћлмткду. "Еліворої» 
pev каї petà тїс ТаМоас và Statnphompev суёсєс фуабіїс ysvrovíac, m- 
otedopev Sì Akos te ti kowóv ovupépov "EAAGSoG Kal "АХВаміає sive ў 
&atfpnois фідлкбу субсєфу peta tic угітоуос M. Avvépeoc. Пєрїттбу 
và rpoo8éco Sti ebyapioros Өй беуббиву tods üxootaAnconsvoug voxóv 
avtitpoodnous "АХВамікіїс kvBepvfosos трос тєраїтёр® ovvevvonon. 
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THE BEGINNING OF GIRLS’ EDUCATION 
IN MODERN SERBIA, 1838-1858 


The schools of the country 
are its future in miniature 
ТЕНҮІ Нн 


Serbia, a powerful medieval Balkan state and one with a rather developed 
culture, lost her independence and became a part of the large Ottoman Empire 
at the end of the fourteenth century. From then until 1830, when she received 
her autonomy, black clouds covered the cultural life of her people. There is no 
indication of the existence of a regular Serbian school on the territory of Ser- 
bia before the beginning of the nineteenth century. Those schools which did 
exist were mainly Turkish, intended for the children of local Turkish leaders. 
The only places in their native land where Serbs could be trained in literacy 
were churches and monasteries, and this was a light which smouldered with 
an almost invisible flame. Therefore it is not surprising that before her First 
Insurrection of 1804 Serbia had only a few men of her own who were even 
literate, let alone educated in any broader sense. 

Serbia began to open her first regular schools during the First Insurrection 
(1804-1813). This action was almost completely stopped between 1813 and 
1815, the period when the Turks reestablished their firm control. However, 
when the Second Insurrection broke out in 1815 schools began to be opened 
again. After 1830, when Serbia as an autonomous state was free to shape her 
own internal policy, much greater attention was paid to the development of 
education and culture, particularly during the so-called Constitutionalist reign 
(1838-1858). The Constitutionalists or ustavobranitelji, as they were called in 
Serbian historiography, consisted of popular leaders, wealthy merchants, and 
bureaucrats who can be considered the first bourgeoisie of the young Serbian 
state. Through the Soviet (a council of senators) they dominated the political 
life of Serbia whereas Princes Michael Obrenovié (1839-1842) and Alexander 
Karadjordjevié (1842-1858) were more or less marionettes in their hands. The 
Constitutionalists devoted special attention to education and their reign was, 
undoubtedly, one of the most important periods in Serbia’s educational and 
cultural history. 

Since Serbia did not have her native cadre which could carry out her edu- 
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cational policy, she entrusted that delicate and important task to the educated 
Serbs from Vojvodina. They lived within the framework of the Hapsburg Em- 
pire and had much more opportunity for economic and cultural development 
than the Serbs in Serbia who lived under the rule of the tackward Ottoman 
Empire. Under the influence of the enlightened absolutism of Maria Theresa 
and Joseph II, Vojvodina showed significant progress in her economic and cul- 


tural-educational development at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning | 


of the nineteenth centuries. For instance, the first Serbian gymnasium (sec- 
ondary school) was opened in Sremski Karlovci in 17911, a cultural-literary 
society called the Matica Srbska was founded in 1826, in 1791 the Serbs from 
Vojvodina began to publish their first newspaper in Vienna, and so on. In ad- 
dition, her youth had an opportunity to be educated in the fine Austrian and 
Hungarian schools and universities. 


Dositej Obradovié (1742-1811), well-known philosopher, writer and edu- 
cator from Vojvodina, was the first advocate of Serbian girls’ education. As 
early as 1784 he wrote in his book, Sovieti zdravogo razuma (The Counsels of 
Common Sense), that girls were to be educated as well as boys. Furthermore, 
he suggested a program for their education. According to this girls were to begin 
their education at the age of five and attend school until they reached the age 
oftwelve.Classes were to be conducted every day, except Sunday, for four hours: 
two hours in the morning and two hours in the afternoon. The listed subjects 
show clearly that Obradovié wished to offer the female children much more 
than a basic elementary education. For instance, he pointed out that special 
attention was to be devoted to the following subjects: history, geography, 
logic, and moral philosophy. “Logic will show them”, he wrote “the way and 
the method of how to think correctly about everything and how to make right 
decisions”. In his opinion, moral philosophy will be of a particular importance 
to the young girls because it will teach them about their obligations as daugh- 
ters, spouses, mothers, and housewives. In addition, it will teach them “what 
they have to do and what to avoid in order to please God and their fellow citi- 
zens and how to spend their life peacefully and usefully”%. Unfortunately, this 


1. The founder of the school, a Greek from Naoussa (Western Macedonia) established 
in Karlovié, donated 20.000 fiorins for the foundation of the school, also helped with grants 
Greek and Serbian children to study elsewhere. His name is known as Dmitar Anastasijevié 
Sabov, see Stevan V. Popović, Dmitar Anastasijevié Sabov, osminat Karlovéka gimnasije, 
almanach, Orao, 1888, p. 10. 

2. Dositej Obradovié, Dela (Beograd, 1911), p. 103. 
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Obradovié’s noble and useful suggestion was not realized in his life-time des- 
pite the fact that in 1811 he was appointed Serbia’s first minister of education. 
There are many reasons for that among which the war with the Turks and his 
death in-the same year of his appointment can be singled out as the most im- 
portant. 

Ten years later, a suggestion for the opening of a girls’ school came from 
Dimitrije Davidovié, journalist and diplomat, also from Vojvodina, who per- 
formed various functions in the still unliberated Serbia. In his patriotic appeal 
of August 3/15, 1821 he pointed out the need for female children’s education. 
Since the state was at war with the Turks and almost unable to concern itself 
with the opening of schools, especially a girls’ school which at that time was 
not considered either urgent or indispensable, he suggested that such a school 
could be opened in his house where a certain number of girls could learn how 
to read, write, cook, sew, embroider, knit, and so on. His wife would teach 
home economics and his sisters-in-law reading and writing. The teaching would 
be free because they wished to do that as a token of love and devotion to their 
people*. This suggestion was not accepted although it would not cost the state 
and the girls’ parents anything. It may look strange and somewhat surprising 
to those who are not sufficiently acquainted with Serbian history and particu- 
larly with the structure and way of life of her society. It was still a very strong 
patriarchal society divided into extended family groups in which patresfamilias 
had almost unlimited power and male domination was irreproachable. To this 
society the education of female children was unnecessary and some kind of 
luxury. Thus, for instance, when Otto D. Pirch, Prussian army officer, asked 
about the education of female children during his journey through Serbia in 
1829, he was told: “They will neither be engaged in trade nor have a pro- 
fession, therefore why do they need the skill of reading and writing, except to 
be able to understand love letters and to answer them ?”4, 

© Yet, though a girls’ school did not exist in the first four decades of the 
nineteenth century, a certain number of Serbia’s female children, especially in 
the cities, were educated. They attended schools together with male children. 
For instance, in 1832 among 211 Belgrade pupils there were 16 girls®. The girls 


7 3. Tihomir В. Djordjević, “Školske prilike u Srbiji za vreme prve vlade kneza Miloša 
Obrenovića (1815-1839)”, Prosvetni glasnik, No. 5 (Beograd, 1920), pp. 275-276. Since at 
that time Serbia used the old or Julian calendar, which in the nineteenth century was twelve 
days bshini the азу or Grogoriaa calendar, I used in this article both, one after the other 
(e.g., January 1/13, 1825 or October 30/November 11, 1825). 

4. Otto D. Pirch, Putovanje ро Srbiji u godini 1829, Translated from German by Dragiša 
Mijušković (Beograd, 1900), p. 130. 
5. Mihailo S. Popovié, Beograd pre sto godina (Beograd, 1930), p. 196. 
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who attended schools together with boys received only the most elementary 
knowledge, and after that they discontinued their education and in many in- 
stances forgot almost everything they had learned in school and a very small 
number of them was able to read and write correctly. It is not known exactly 
how many girls learned how to write and read until the Constitutionalists came 
to power in 1838. On the basis of available sources it may be said with great 
certainty that their number did not exceed 40, and it was like a drop of water 
in the ocean because in that time Serbia had about 750,000 inhabitants’. 
In the first years of the Constitutionalist period the question regarding the 
„opening of girls’ schools became alive again and this time much more attention 
was paid to it. Suggestions came from state officials as well as from private 
persons. Dimitrije Isailović, secondary school teacher and a member of the 
School Commission, took the first step in that direction. In the spring of 1840 
he sent a letter to Prince Michael advocating the establishment of girls’ schools. 
Explaining the main reasons for suchan action he pointed out that female child- 
ren were exclusively left to their mothers who were incapable of offering them 
any education because they were uneducated themselves. In addition, he warned 
the Prince that “the female sex makes up one half of mankind” and if that half 
is not educated the other half will suffer because of it$. This effort, like the two 
before, remained fruitless. It was not a long wait until the next attempt. On 
November 16/28 of the same year the Ministry of Education suggested to the 
Soviet the establishing of girls’ schools in Belgrade, Sabac, Kragujevac, and 
Smederevo. The Soviet, as was its practice, informed Prince Michael Obreno- 
vié about it. The Prince favored the opening of girls’ schools, but he pointed 
out in his letter to the Soviet of November 23/ December 5, 1840, that such a 
school should first of all be opened in Belgrade so that, after a certain time, on 
the basis of its operation it could be concluded “whether it is worthwhile to 
develop this institution in other places”®, But, for unknown reasons, this plan 
was not realized. Two years later, in 1842, the question of the establishment of 
a girls’ school was again raised, this time by the Lekié sisters (Sofija and Kata- 
rina)!? and by Natalija Petrović, all from Vojvodina, who came to Belgrade 


6. Arhiv Srbije (Belgrade), MPs, I-41/1842. 

7. Nikola Vuto, Privredna istorija Srbije do Prvog svetskog rata (Beograd, 1955), p. 171. 

8. Olga Obradović, “Osnivanje prvih ženskih škola u Beogradu”, Izveštaj V ženske 
gimnazije u Beogradu za šk. 1939-1940. godinu (Beograd, 1940), p. 40. 

9. Vladimir Grujić, Školsko reformatorski rad J: St. Popovića u Srbiji, 1840-1848 (Beo- 
grad, 1956), p. 41. | 

10. Sofia and Katarina Lecik who were the first to open a girl's school in Belgrade were 

members of the Greck family Lekkou from Klissoura (Western Macedonia) established in 
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with the desire of opening girls’ schools. Their applications were granted in 
June, 1842, and they were instructed to teach young girls: reading, writing, 
mathematics, and home economics. They were to be paid by their pupils’ par- 
ents and their teaching was to be inspected by the Ministry of Education". 
Having received permission, the Lekié sisters established one school and Na- 
talija Petrovié, who had some teaching experience, another one. In order to 
avoid competition between those two schools and help parents to choose be- 
tween them, the makers of the educational policy decided that Natalija Pe- 
trovié, as the one better educated and with experience, would teach reading 
writing, and mathematics; and the Lekié sisters only home economics!?, Un- 
fortunately, those two first girls’ schools in Serbia operated for a very short 
time. Because of Toma Vutic-PeriSi¢’s revolt they discontinued their operation 
as early as August of the same year and never again resumed it. In the next 
year, 1843, when the political situation in Serbia was somewhat stabilized, in 
an article entitled “The Need and Usefulness of Girls’ Schools”, which was 
published in the supplement to the Serbian News, the socalled Pudunavka, Jo- 
van S. Popovié, personnel chief in the Ministry of Education and the greatest 
school reformer of the Constitutionalist period, advocated strongly the necess- 
ity for opening girls’ schools. He preferred public schools to private ones and 
pointed out that “the state is obliged to take care of the public education of 
both male and female children” 33, Since the government did not take any quick 
action to open such schools, applications and suggestions were sent from all 
sides during the next two years. | 

On June 28/July 10, 1844, Persida Djurtin from Vojvodina applied to the 
Ministry of Education for permission to establish a girls’ school in which Ser- 
bia’s laws, reading and writing in Serbian and German, and mathematics would 
be taught. Her application was rejected on July 15/27 of the same year without 
any explanation™. In the fall of the same year, on September 23/October 5, 
Serbia promulgated her first general law for all schools, from elementary to 
the highest, entitled “The Organization of Public School Education”. In this 
document the education of female children was officially mentioned for the 
‘first time. Only one short article was devoted to them. It was Article 18 which 


Zemun and Belgrade, see, D. Popovié, О cincarima, Beograd 1937, р. 40. Natalija Pétrovié 
might also be of Greek origin as the Greeks often adopted for their names the ending ich 
after they were established for a time in Serbia. 
11. Istorija Beograda, Vol. 2 (Beograd, 1974), р. 576. 
* 12. O. Obradovié, op. cit., р. 41. 
13. V. Grujié, op. cit., p. 40. 
14. Arhiv Srbije, MPs, IV-68/1844. 
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says that “in villages and other small places the female children will be taught 
together with the male children in one classroom”. According to the same ar- 
ticle girls could attend school until they reached the age of ten. The same article 
indicated that in cities and larger towns girls’ schools would be established and 
that the Ministry of Education would issue a special curriculum for them. 
The second official document which tréated the education of female children 
was “Instructions for Elementary School Teachers” issued on October 24/ No- 
vember 5, 1844. Like the “Organization of Public School Education” it devoted 
to them only one article by which teachers were instructed to take particular 
care about mixed classes and to pay special attention that girls be seated sep- 
ага{е1у16, 

Probably influenced by those documents and by Popovié’s article written‘ 
in Podunavka, the Belgrade commune decided on January 2/14, 1845 to estab- 
lish and finance a girls’ school. Two days later, on January 4/16, Petar Rado- 
vanovic, one of the directors of all elementary schools in Serbia, informed the 
Ministry of Education in detail about that decision. For instance, according 
to the commune’s proposal this school was to hire a woman teacher who was 
well-educated and of good moral quality. She was to be selected by the com- 
mune and approved by the Ministry of Education.-Her annual salary was to 
be 150 talers (1,500 groses) plus free lodging. The instruction was to last for 
four years and the classes were to be conducted in the morning and in the after- 
noon. Reading, writing, and mathematics were to be taught in Serbian only, 
every morning, and afternoons were to be devoted to home economics. Accord- 
ing to the same proposal only the girls who were six years of age and older could 
be enrolled in school and they were allowed to attend it until their tenth birth- 
day, after which they had to discontinue their education". The Ministry of. 
Education accepted this proposal of the Belgrade commune and informed Ra- 
dovanovié about it on February 24, 1845 (O.S.) and concluded the letter by- 
saying: “The Ministry permits the opening of such a school with this stipula- 
tion, that it will issue the necessary regulations for such a school at its con- 
venience” 18. 

While the government was making preparations for the opening of such 
a school, newspapers continued to advocate its need. For instance, in June of 


15. Sbornik zakona i uredaba, Vol. 2 (Beograd, 1845), р. 319. 

16. Arhiv Srbije, MPs, V-74/1844, p. 25. 

17. Arhiv Srbije, MPs, 1-26/1845. At that time Serbia did not have her own currency and 
therefore numerous foreign currencies, especially the Austrian Taler (in Serbian talir), Gro- 
schen (in Serbian groš), and Zwanzig (in Serbian cvancig), were in circulation. 

18. Ibid. O.S. (Old style or Julian calendar). | 
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1845 Podunavka published an article entitled “About Education” in which it 
said among other things: 
He who only educates men and does not concern himself about 
the education of female children does well only to one half of 
mankind, and to the other half he does the greatest injustice!?. 


In September of the same year a girls’ school was established in the town of 
Paracin. In numerous works of Serbian historiography this school is consider- 
ed the first regular girls’ school in Serbia. True, Paracin's school was indeed 
the first girls’ school established and financed by a commune, but in the opin- 
ion of Vladimir Gruji¢, one of the best experts on the history of Serbia’s edu- 
cation, it “does not yet represent a girls’ school, different from a regular school 
for male children, a school according to a special plan and program for fe- 
males”?°, 

_ It took the Ministry of Education more than a year to draw up the first 
plan and program for girls’ schools. Finally, it was issued on July 3/15, 1846 
under the title “The Establishment of Girls’ Schools” and it considerably dif- 
fered from the Belgrade commune’s proposal of January, 1845. According to 
this decree the instruction in the future girls’ schools in Serbia was to last for 
six years. Every school was to consist of three classes and every class was to 
be divided into two grades in which instruction was to last for a year. For every 
class a woman teacher was to be hired and she was obliged to teach both 
grades?! If we simplify this somewhat complicated plan it comes out that girls’ 
schools were to have six grades and three instructresses each of whom was to 
teach two grades in one classroom for two years. According to the same de- 
cree instruction was to be conducted for three hours in the morning and two 
hours in the afternoon during the winter, and three hours in the morning and 
three in the afternoon during the summer. General subjects were to be taught 
in the morning, and home economics in the afternoon. Only girls over five 
years of age could be admitted. The decree, however, did not prescribe any up- 
per age limit for school girls. As was indicated, according to “The Organiz- 
ation of Public School Education” of 1844 and the Belgrade commune’s propo- 
sal of 1845, girls who reached ten years of age had to discontinue their educa- 
tion regardless of whether they had completed it or not. On the basis of an ap- 
plication sent by Milovan Spasié, one of the directors of all elementary schools, 
to the Ministry of Education on December 12/24, 1849, it may be concluded 


19. Podunavka, No. 22 (June 2, 1845). 
20. V. Grujić, ор. cit., р. 41. 
21. Srbske Novine, No. 61 (August 5, 1847). 
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that the upper age limit of ten years was accepted despite the fact that “The 
Establishment of Girls’ Schools”, as has been mentioned, prescribed that only 
girls over five years of age could be admitted to school and that instruction 
was to last for six years. For in his application Spasié asked the Ministry to 
extend the upper age limit from ten to fourteen because in some places girls’ 
schools were not yet established when many girls reached their school age and 
therefore they had to be enrolled later, sometimes at the age of eight, nine, or 
even ten. In his explanation he pointed out that if the upper age limit would 
not be extended some newly-opened girls’ schools might be closed down as 
` the result of an insufficient number of school girls*®. Influenced by this request 
the Ministry of Education extended the upper age limit from ten to twelve™. 
It is interesting to mention article 6 of the first plan and program for girls’ 
schools which says that no girl who was not vaccinated against smallpox could 
be admitted to school. 

“The Establishment of Girls’ Schools” prescribed the curriculum which 
was to be used in all future girls’. schools. Since it was the first official cur- 
riculum intended for these schools in Serbia it is useful to present it in its en- 
tirety.In the first grade of the first class the following subjects were to be taught: 
secular (cyrillic) and ecclesiastic alphabets and the beginning of reading, be- 
ginning of writing, and the most important prayers. In the second grade of the 
first class: reading of a primer and a reading book intended only for female 
children, writing, learning of some prayers by heart, and writing of numbers 
and beginning of arithmetic. In the first grade of the second class was to be 
taught: reading from reading book, writing, short history of religion (prob- 
ably Eastern Orthodox), and four elementary operations in mathematics. In the 
second grade of the second class: reading, writing, history of religion, and arith- 
metic. For the first grade of the third class the curriculum prescribed was: 
reading, writing including dictation, the first chapter from the catechism (Re- 
ligion) and arithmetic. For the second grade of the third class: reading, writ- 
ing, the second and the third chapters from the catechism (Love and Hope), 
general knowledge which every Serbian woman needs, mathematics, and how 
to write letters, bills, receipts, and other documents. In addition, in all grades 
and all classes home economics was to be taught. Examinations were to be 
held twice a year, at the end of the first and the second semesters®, 

“The Establishment of Girls’ Schools” has a section entitled “About the 


22, Arhiv Srbije, MPs, TV-314/1849. 

23. Ibid. 
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Methods for Teaching the Subjects” which instructs women teachers to keep 
in mind the peculiarity of girls’ schools and therefore observe the following 
rules: 1) to read carefully so that girls could immediately understand the mean- 
ing of the text; 2) although Serbian grammar was not prescribed “syntax and 
composition” were to be taught in the higher grades; 3) girls had to learn the 
most elementary orthographic rules; and 4) only as much mathematics was 
to be learned as was necessary for the management of a household, especially 
verbal arithmetic”, It ought to be mentioned that like all elementary schools 
in Serbia the future girls’ schools were to be under the control of the chief 
elementary school directors”. 

The first girls’ school set up according to “The Establishment of Girls’ 
Schools” was inaugurated in Belgrade on October 16/28, 1846. Natalija Pe- 
trovié from Vojvodina was appointed its first teacher with an annual salary 
of 125 talers®. Immediately 134 girls were enrolled; this clearly shows how 
much parents were interested in the education of their female children??, Such 
a parental attitude is rather surprising when one realizes that Serbia still had 
a strongly patriarchal way of life and that only about ten years before this 
school was opened many parents had sharply opposed the education of any 
of their daughters. 

Soon after the inaugurating of this school similar girls’ schools were open- 
ed, not only in large population centers, but in small towns as well. In places 
where such schools could not be established for lack of material support, girls 
attended elementary schools together with boys. Most girls’ schools were fi- 
nanced by the communes or by private persons, but in time they were equaliz- 
‘ed with regular elementary schools and were financed from the Main School 
Fund?°. The Serbian press, which in some instances initiated reforms and new 
actions in the fields of culture and education, strongly supported and advo- 
cated the need for opening a greater number of girls’ schools throughout Serbia. 
Its correspondents, who were largely gymnasium and lyceum professors, tried 
to encourage communes and individuals to establish them. When such a school 
was opened somewhere, they expressed their joy in articles full of gratitude 
and enthusiasm. Thus, for instance, after the opening of a girls’ school in Alek- 
sinac in 1850, the Serbian News wrote: 


26. Ibid. 

27. Ibid. 

28. У. Grujić, op. cit., pp. 43-44. 

29. O. Obradović, op. cit., p. 43. 

30. In order to lighten the financial burden of communes, which were obliged to finance 
all elementary schools, the government created the Main School Fund on January 13/25, 
1841 which was to be supported by all the Serbian people, 
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The heart of every real Serb has to melt with joy when he sees 
girls’ schools alongside so many schools for the male children in 
his fatherland... Serbian girls, the future mothers of young Serbs 
(concludes the writer of the article) should also receive enough 
moral education in school so that one day as mothers they will 
know what they are and how to raise and educate the future ci- 
tizens of the fatherland in a real Serbian spirit and in the Serbian 
nationality?!, 

The number of girls’ schools grew rather quickly. Ten years after the inau- 
gurating of the first such school in Belgrade there were already 24 of them, and 
at the end of the Constitutionalist period in the school year 1857-58 that num- 
ber reached 30, attended by 894 school girls??. It was a rather small number 
of school girls for Serbia which, according to the census of 1859, had 1,078,281 
inhabitants®. In the same school year the number of regular boys’ elementary 
schools was considerably greater. It amounted to 320 and they were attended 
by 9,785 pupils®. 

The first girls’ schools in Serbia were confronted with many problems. 
The absence of a qualified teachers’ cadre was, undoubtedly, one of the biggest. 
Since native women teachers did not exist, the state was forced to hire the more 
literate Serb women from Vojvodina. With the desire of selecting the most 
capable of them, the Ministry of Education formed a commission composed 
of gymnasium and lyceum professors with the task of examining the candidates 
before they were hired. In spite of that, Serbia did not get enough qualified 
women teachers because of the small number of candidates and her great need 
for them. The examining commission was forced to pass every candidate who 
showed the most elementary teaching ability’. They were, writes М. Spasi¢, 
“poor in reading and writing, and real ignoramuses in mathematics. In home 
economics, on the other hand, they taught children well, but they damaged 
our (Serbian) language, teaching children German terms in home economics”®, 
It should be mentioned that Belgrade, and so Serbia, got the first qualified 
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«woman teacher in June, 1847. It was Marija Obradovié from Gornji Karlovac 
in Vojvodina. She was hired by the Belgrade commune, paid > talers per 
year, and exempted from all examinations®, 

Like regular elementary school teachers, the women teachers had nn 
low salaries. On the average they were paid about 120 talers annually?”. It was 
such a small amount that they had great.difficulties to make both ends meet. 
For instance, in 1843 one oka (1,280 grams) of bread cost-0.20 groSes (1 taler 
was worth 10 groëes), one oka of beef 1.10, one oka of lard 4, one oka of beans 
0.30, and one oka of potatoes 0.12 groëes. The cost of living rose rapidly so 
that in 1853 опе oka of bread cost as much as 1.09 grodes, and опе oka of beef 
2.17 groses®. In some places, however, women teachers were paid so poorly 
‘that one may wonder how they could live on their salaries. For instance, Jele- 
na Tomić, teacher in Gurgusovac, had annual salary of only 60 talers, and a 
woman teacher in Čačak whose salary was somewhat higher earned 80 talers??; 
In addition to their regular salaries, a large number of women teachers, ра: 
ticularly in the villages, had lodging and wood for-heating free. . 

. During the Constitutionalist period, in addition to the regular ог commu- 
nal girls’ schools, a certain number of private girls’ schools was opened, main- 
ly in Belgrade. In the school year 1857-58, when thé Constitutionalists’ power 
came to an end, there were seven of them; two for male and female children 
and five exclusively for female children#®. These private schools were attended 
by the children of wealthy parents who were’ able to pay for their education, 
Taken as a whole, the quality of private schools was poorer than the quality 
of regular girls’ schools. The only exception was “The- Educational Institute 
for Female Children” (Vaspitatelno zavedenije za Zensku decu) which was thé 
best and the most important girls’ school in Serbia during the Constitutional- 
ist period. It was established by the married couple Klara and Leopold. Spa- 
tek with the permission of the Ministry of Education granted on April 27/May 
9, 185341, Besides Leopold Špaček, the teachers in this school were his wife 
for home economics and at one time or another Milan Milićević, Djura Jakšić, 
Jovan Derok, and other eminent cultural figures. Spatek’s school had the char- 
acter of a prestigious girls’ school and it was attended by the children of Bel- 
grade's most respectable families. 


* 


‘ 36. V. Grujié, op. cit., р. 44. 
37. Sbornik zakona 1 uredaba, Vol. 10 (Beograd, 1857), pp. 68-69. 
38. Nikola Vuto, Raspadanje esnafa u Srbiji, Vol. 2 (Beograd, 1958), p. 74. 
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‘The Ministry of Education prescribed the rules and curriculum for the 
operation of this school at the same time that it issued permission for its open- 
ing. In order to inform the public, they were published in the Serbian News on 
May 14/28, 1853. According to those rules only girls who were six years old 
could be enrolled. In exceptional cases younger ones could also be enrolled, 
but they were treated not as regular, but as part-time students of the school. 
The instruction lasted for five years, and besides home economics, general 
educational subjects were also taught, among which were German, Serbian 
grammar, physics, elements of psychology, ethics and esthetics, general his- 
tory, and mythology.None of those subjects was taught in normal girls’ schools. 
In addition to the compulsory subjects, those pupils who wished could study 
French, Italian, modern Greek, singing, piano, and dancing. The study of 
these subjects was not obligatory and those pupils who decided to take all or 
some of them had to pay an extra fee. The lessons in foreign languages, sing- 
ing and dancing cost 1 taler per month, and piano lessons 1 ducat. It should 
be mentioned that in the rules for Spadek’s school the Ministry of Education 
emphasized that “literary subjects would regularly be taught in Serbian, but 
in higher grades one- of them would be taught in a foreigh language, too”. 
Home economics, according to the same rules, was to be taught in Serbian 
and German only in the first grade, whereas in all other grades the women 
teachers were to speak only in German “and those (pupils) who study yet an- 
other foreign language also in it (ог them)”#1. 

Spatek’s school, like all the other elementary schools, was under the con- 
trol of the Chief Director of Elementary Schools. This school was not only 
important because it was a kind of girls’ high school but because it was also 
a school which produced the first native women teachers in Serbia. 

Leopold Spatek’s girls’ school operated successfully, and its results were 
pointed out in the daily press. “We have to be pleased with this institution”, 
wrote the Serbian News, “which is the only one among private institutions 
where our fair sex can become well-educated and, for our circumstances, quite 
appropriately educated”, One can wonder why parents sent their children 
to those private schools which were of lower quality and more expensive 
than regular schools. There were two main reasons. First, in some places re- 
gular girls’ schools did not exist and those parents who wished to give educa- 
tion to their female children, and did not wish them to attend school with male 
children, did not have any choice than to send them to private schools. Se- 
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cond, to send children to a private school carried a kind of social prestige be- 
cause they were rather expensive and therefore accessible mainly to the chil- 
dren of wealthier families. 

Girls’ schools mostly used the same textbooks which were used in boys’ 
regular elementary schools. As far as is known, in the Constitutionalist period 
there were published only a few books, mainly reading books, exclusively in- 
tended for female children. In addition, Matija Ban, lyceum professor, began 
to publish the first women’s journal in Serbia in the middle of 1847 under the 
title Vaspitatelj Zenski] (Women’s Instructor). After the first issue its publica- 
tion was discontinued and never resumed for an unknown reason. 

The education of female children in modern Serbia began after her libe- 
ration from Turkish rule. In the beginning, as was indicated, the parents’ op- 
position was great, but gradually it weakened so that as early as the 1840’s a 
large number of parents, particularly in the bigger towns, was eager to give 
elementary education to their female children either in regular elementary 
schools or in separate girls’ schools. Due to the Constitutionalists’ educatio- 
nal policy girls’ schools began to proliferate throughout Serbia; even small 
towns began to open them. In spite of all efforts, only a modest progress in 
the education of Serbia’s female children was achieved because the obstacles 
were numerous. Nevertheless, the first steps were taken and foundations laid, 
foundations on which the future education of Serbian female children was to 
rest. 
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THE SECTORAL AND SPATIAL STRUCTURE OF RETAIL TRADE 
IN GREECE, 1951-69 


Although the distributive systems of Western Europe and North America 
have been the subject of a considerable amount of research activity}, there. 
has been relatively little similar work done on the distributive system of Greece: 
In part this is a reflection of the paucity of readily available information on 
both the retail and wholesale trades, but it is also an indication of the lack of 
consideration given by governments to the significance of this sector in either 
the national or regional economies. Yet, employing about ten per cent of the 
labour force, and a rather higher proportion in the towns, it is-of importance 
in terms of its absolute size as well as its functional role as the link between 

"Ше producers and consumers of goods. The efficiency of the distributive system 
has an important bearing on the costs of goods, and on the ease with which 
producers can respond to market changes or consumers are made aware of 
new or improved products. Moreover, the amount and productivity of capital 
that is tied up in the system is a topic to be considered in the light of competing 
demands for investment in other sections of the economy. The role which 
the system plays in economic development is therefore important since struc- 
tural.changes in the system which increase its efficiency and reduce the costs 
of distribution should benefit producers and consumers alike whereas the 
maintenance of traditional, less efficient structures may have a retarding effect 
on the development process. 

This paper provides some basis for further research into the distributive 
systems of Greece by using 1969 census data to extend the work of Preston? 
on the retail sector of distribution. Attention will be focussed on the sectoral 
characteristics of retail trade, and evidence for productivity changes will 
be considered. The spatial characteristics of retail trade will be examined, and 
an assessment made of the probable direction of trends in Greek retailing since 
1969 and their implications for economic planning. 


И 1. For а review and synthesis of this work see, for example, R. L. Davies, Marketing 
Geography (Corbridge, 1976). 

2. L. E. Preston, Consumer Goods Marketing in a Developing Economy, Centre for 
Planning and Economic Research, Research Monograph No. 19 (Athens, 1968). . 
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Data Sources 


Data on the numbers of establishments and employment within them are 
available from four post-war censuses or surveys in Greece. The first was 
conducted in 1951 at the same time as a population census, and covered 
commercial establishments (wholesale, retail and hotels). The results appear 
only in a statistical year book?. The first detailed census was in 1958 and covered 
both industrial and commercial establishments, the former in greater detail“. 
In 1962 a sample survey of commercial establishments was made to provide 
a basis for an index of retail sales: it was only conducted in places with a 
population in 1961 of more than 5,000, and since the published results are 
minimal they are not used in this study. The most recent census was in 1969, 
and was of both industrial and commercial establishments’. - 

A complete analysis of channels of distribution should include a consider- 
ation of wholesaling and turnovers, but unfortunately the Greek data do not 
adequately permit this. Although the censuses do present data on wholesaling, 
their validity has béen open to serious questioning: the comment has been 
made, for instance, that the wholesale trade data “are little more than isolated 
facts of unknown significance”. No data on turnover are collected by the 
| censuses, and one must rely on crude estimates from National Accounts data 
and consumer expenditure surveys. In particular this hampers the investiga- 
tion of productivity in this sector, and any enquiry into this must generally 
be content with attempting to identify trends rather than with precisely quanti- 
fying them. 

Problems of comparability arise in using the 1951, 1958 and 1969 censuses. 
The classification of retail activity in the 1951 census is as follows: 


Food, drink and tobacco 
Clothing 

Furniture and home furnishings 
Personal goods 

Raw materials, machinery etc. 
Other goods 


3. National Statistical Service of Greece, Statistical Summary of Greece (Athens, 1954). 

4. Ibid, Recensement des Establissements Industriels et Commerciaux Effectué le 15 
Novembre 1958 (Athens, 1961). z 

5. Ibid, Statistical Yearbook of Greece (Athens, 1963). 

6. Ibid, Recensement des Establissements Industriels et Commerciaux Effectué le 27 
Septembre 1969 (Athens, 1971). 

7. L. E. Preston, op. cit., р. 50. 
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The geographical coverage extends down to the level of the nomos. 

The 1958 census gives more detailed coverage by providing data on 
numbers of establishments and numbers employed, with a breakdown of the 
latter into employees-owners, family helpers and paid employees. Retail 
trade is divided into eight categories as follows: 


Food, wine and drinks 

Chemists, cosmetic and personal hygiene products 
Textiles, clothing, footwear and leather products 
Furniture and fixtures 

Hardware 

Cars, motor-cycles and bicycles 

Petrol and diesel 

Not classified 


The geographical coverage of the various categories of retailing is more 
limited than in 1951. Data in kind-of-business detail are only provided for 
Greece as a whole, and for eight industrial centers. Otherwise the only data 
given are the aggregate totals for retail trade down to eparchy level. 

The 1969 census has the greatest breakdown of activities although there 
is no classification of employment as in 1958. Retail trade is divided into nine 
main categories, most of which are further subdivided. The main categories 
are as follows: 


Food, wine and drinks 

Chemists, beauty and toilet products 
Textiles, fabrics, clothes, footwear and 
leather goods 

Furniture and home firnishings 
Hardware 

Cars, motor-cycles and bicycles 

Petrol and diesel 

Large stores 

Not classified 


These are broadly similar to those of the 1958 census, with the one addition 
of Large Stores. The geographical breakdown is also much greater than 
previous ones, although the breakdown of activities by geographical unit is 
not consistent. A full breakdown of activities is given for the regions (which 
include here Greater Athens), and for nine Industrial Centres (Fig. 1), but only 
aggregate totals are given for other statistical units. It is difficult to judge the 
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reliability of the censuses, and there is no assessment given in their introduc- 
tions.It is possible that the 1951 results are less reliable than those of 1958 and 
1969, ‘and therefore some differences in results may reflect simply improve- 
ments in coverage. 


The Sectoral Structure of Retail Trade 


The total recorded number of establishments in Greece increased from 
81,965 in 1951 to 104,700 in 1958, a rise of 27.7 per cent, and then to 134,898 
in 1969, a further rise of 28.8 per cent. Similarly, employment rose by 30.5 
per cent from 138,168 to 180,237, and then by 31.8 per cent to 237,635 in 1969. 
Over the whole period 1951-69 the increases are of 64.6 per cent and 72.0 per 
cent in establishments and employment respectively. ; 

Although the problems of intercensal comparability preclude а detailed 
analysis of changes within each sub-sector of retail trade, the most significant 
trend that clearly emerges is the declining importance of food and drink 
establishments relative to other establishment types (Table 1). This is the change 
that would in any case be expected in the light of the steady growth of real 
incomes since 1951. As incomes grow an increasing amount becomes available 
for the purchase of manufactured goods, and this is reflected in the improved 
provision of such goods through the establishment of new shops. The extent 
to which a change occurred in consumption patterns in the period 1951-65 
is indicated by Preston’s estimates of retail sales which were based on National 
Accounts data and adjusted by information from urban and rural household 
surveys®. Although it is difficult to compare directly most categories with 
those of the censuses, these estimates indicate that in the period 1951-65 there 
was a significant decline in the relevant importance of sales in the food, drink 
and tobacco category, and a rise in importance of the clothing and household 
goods categories. Moreover, with the continual growth of approximately 7 
per cent per year that characterised the Greek economy up to 1972, there can. 
be little doubt that such trends in consumption have continued. 

The availability of data with which to estimate retail sales allowed Preston 
to make a tentative examination of productivity changes in Greek retailing 
by relating changes in sales to changes in numbers of establishments and 
employment. He estimated that in the period 1951-62 sales per establishment 
or worker increased 25 per cent (at constant prices), an increase of approximate- 
1у 2 per cent a year if no substantial changes in average margins are assumed. 


~ '8.L. E. Preston; op. cit., ch. 4. 
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This is low when compared to changes in productivity in manufacturing (6.5 
per cent per year 1951-61) or agriculture (4.6 per cent per year 1951-61), but 
productivity improvements in distribution are in any case invariably less than 
those in manufacturing and agriculture because of small capital investment, 
the relative absence of technological innovation, and the uneven use of the 
labour input. The changes recorded in Greece in any case do compare satisfac- 
torily with those in the distributive sectors of other economies. 

While the experience of other countries confirms the tendency for the 
' productivity of distribution to increase as economic growth progresses there 
are many views on what constitute the causes of this phenomenon. Ward has 
classified these into three groups, which he considers are mutually exclusive®. 
These are as follows: 


1. Those views which emphasise technical advancement and improve- 
ments in efficiency made at the shop level. This may simply be 
the internal reorganisation of a shop, or the conversion of existing 
shops to self-service or self-selection methods of selling. The rate 
of technical advance is regarded either as being largely auton- 
omous, or is seen as being greatly influenced by certain factors, 
especially conditions in the labour market, and the market for 
goods. 


2. Those views which stress the gains accruing from the concentration 
of sales on fewer shops. The supposition is that excess capacity 
exists in the retail sector and a reduction in the number of shops 
would improve overall productivity. The mechanism leading to 
the elimination of excess capacity is a rise in the overhead costs 
of retail outlets (for example, labour costs, taxes) which reduces 
profits and forces the least profitable shops out of business. 


3. Those views which suggest that productivity has increased because 
of a concomitant reduction in the activities peformed by the retail 
sector. In a study of retail trade in the United States, Schwartzman 
suggests productivity has been raised in two ways: 

(a) the increase in percapita incomes led consumers to buy 
more when they shopped, and the consequent increase 
in average transaction size was not associated with a 
proportional increase in service per transaction; and 


9. T.S. Ward, The Distribution of Consumer Goods: Structure and Performance, Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, Dept. of Applied Economics, Occasional.Paper No. 38 (1973). 
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(b) the growth of productivity in retail trade may have 
lagged behind that in the economy as a whole, and 
the resulting increase in the price of retail service 
may have reduced the demand for service per transac- 
tion. A further aspect of this tendency is a decrease in 
the functions that need to be performed at the retail 
level as a result of such factors as the standardisation 
and prepackaging of products!?. 

Of these three groups of views, the third is the one that can be considered 
the most probable explanation of the improvements in the productivity of 
Greek retailing. In the first place, there is considerable support for the idea 
that productivity is related to establishment size. Among the economies most 
relevant are those concerned with the imperfect divisibility of labour, manage- 
ment and capital. Thus, for instance, larger shops are more likely to be able 
to adjust their labour force to the prevailing level of demand and in addition 
make use of specialised labour and management. Yet Greek shops are virtually 
all organised on traditional lines: privately owned small businesses with low 
turnover and profit margins are the norm. The 1969 census recorded only 
twenty-six Large Stores in all of Greece, twenty-two of which were in Athens, 
three in Thessaloniki, and one in Larissa. No count of self-service or self- 
selection shops was made, but they too are found only in the large cities, and 
most are small. Large multiple or co-operative retail shops do not exist, and 
only a very small number of shop owners possess more than one establishment. 
The dominance of this traditional structure, and its lack of change, is well 
illustrated by data on average establishment size. As Table 2 shows, in 1951 
the average size of all shop types was 1.7 persons per establishment, and in 
1969 1.8 persons. Taken by business categories, there are likewise only marginal 
changes, the only significant development being the emergence in 1969 of 
the Large Store category with an average of 79.8 persons per establishment. 
The breakdown of retail employment in the 1958 census also provides a valuable 
pointer to the organisational structure of retail trade: 61.8 per cent were owners, 
19.2 per cent were paid family helpers and only 19.0 per cent were salaried 
employees. 

The small size of shops is attributable to a number of factors: 

1. Low per capita incomes which lead to small turnover, and low savings, 

which limit the amount of capital available for investment. ' 


10. D. Schwartzman, The Decline of Service in Retail Trade, Bureau of Economic and 
Business Résearch, Washington State University (1971). 
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2. A low level of entrepreneurial activity in this sector by corporate 
organisations. 

3. The lack of alternative employment opportunities for the rural emigrant 
together with a low capital requirement which makes entry easy 
into retail trade. The attraction of retail trade for the investment 
of savings earned during temporary emigration or by the sale 
of land may also be related to various socio-cultural factors as 
well as to the lack of a well developed system of equity financing 
for investment in other enterprises. 


4. Factors connected with the purchasing habits of consumers: for 
example, the willingness of consumers to make several types of 
purchase in the same shop, or their preference for being served 
by a series of specialised outlets. Credit ties may be a significant 
influence here. 

5. In the food trade, government regulations fix high profit margins: 
for example, in the fruit and vegetable trade retailers are allowed 
a net profit margin of 35 per cent on cabbages and 30 per cent 
on bananas. Even these may be exceeded by the addition of an 
illegal “cap” to the maximum permitted prices. 


Just as the first group of views regarding productivity increases in retailing 
cannot be said to apply in any degree to the Greek case, so the second group 
would not appear to be valid either. Rather than a decline in the relative provi- 
sion of shops, there was, as Table 3 shows, a considerable increase. While a 
small part of this increase could possibly be attributed to improvements in 
census coverage, the trend of increasing provision is unmistakeable. This 
trend may be related primarily to the increasing demand for non-food items 
such as clothing, furniture and hardware since, in contrast, food shops are 
only marginally more common in 1969 than they were in 1951. This, together 
with the lack of increase in average establishment size, shows that the increasing 
demand for goods was met by an expansion of the number of outlets rather 
than by any changes in the scale or organisation of traditional shops. Another 
factor here is that many shops are operated as a supplementary source of 
income rather than the sole source, especially in the countryside. 

The cause of the rise in productivity of Greek retailing must therefore 
be attributed to the third group of views. As Preston showed, retail sales at 
constant prices have risen faster than the number of outlets or employment, 
and so there has been a rise in sales per establishment or per employee. The 
rise in real incomes has resulted in transactions of a larger size, which is not 
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necessarily associated with a proportional increase in service per transaction 
since under the traditional structure this was already maximised. Standardis- 
ation and pre-packaging of products is developing in Greece, but is by no 
means as universal as in Western Europe or North America. For example, 
many goods such as hardware items are sold from small shops which are 
also the place of production. In food shops most basic commodities are still 
sold ‘loose’, and many of the packaged foods are items which are not 
traditionally part of the Greek diet. Hence the possibility of increasing produc- 
tivity through corporate and organisational change is potentially very large. 


The Spatial Structure of Retail Trade 


There is a close logarithmic relationship between the population of потої 
and the amount of retail activity, whether the latter is measured by establish- 
ment numbers or employment (Fig. 2). This relationship is strong for all three 
dates for which data are available. Correlations are all very high and are signifi- 
cant at the 0.001 level: | 


1951 Log Es = —2.34 + 1.07 Log Р r— 0.95 
Log Em = —2.75 + 1.18 Log Р r=0,95 


1958 Log Es = —1.94 + 1.00 Log P г — 0.94 
Log Em = —2.27 + 1.01 Log P r—0.95 


1969 Log Es = —1.71 + 098 Log P r=0.98 
Log Em = —1.87 + 1.05 Log P r= 0.98 


Es = number of retail establishments in nomos. 
Em = retail employment in nomos. 
P = population of nomos. 


Two points may be noted from these equations. Firstly, the small decrease 
in regression coefficients from 1951 to 1969 may be interpreted as indicating 
an increase in retail activity in places with smaller populations relative to those 
with larger. With economic development this trend is to be expected, and 
probably reflects the increase in retailing outside the main towns. Secondly, 
the regression coefficients in the employment equations are slightly higher 
than those in establishment ones, which indicates a tendency towards larger 
establishments in the larger places. Investigation of the average size of establish- 
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ments might confirm this, but the difference is small: for example, in 1969 
Attica had the largest average establishment size (2.08), while the smallest 
average sizes were found in the islands (for example, Samos, 1.29), : 

Despite the expected close relationship between population size and retail 
activity, changes in these variables do not display such high correlations. For 
instance, the correlation coefficient between percentage change in population 
1951-71 and percentage change in establishment numbers 1951-69 is 0.66. In 
this period the largest population increase was in Attica, both in absolute and 
relative terms, while other nomoi registered only moderate increases or, in 
most, actual decreases of up to 33 per cent. Generally, the greatest decreases 
were in the islands and in the marginal areas of the mainland, and increases 
tended to be confined to the Athens/Thessaloniki axis". 

The pattern of change in retail establishments is somewhat different 
(Fig. 3). All but one nomos showed increases in the number of establishments: 
the exception is Chios (Aegean Islands) which experienced a negligible de- 
crease of —0.1 per cent. The increases range up to a maximum of 120.5 per 
cent (Pierias), with a mean rate of change of 51.1 per cent. All nomoi showed 
similar increases in retail employment, ranging from 6.4 per cent in Chios 
to' 140.5 per cent in Trikala (Thessaly), with a mean rate of 62.6 per cent. A 
number of factors underlie this pattern. Firstly, there is the very important 
influence of population increases associated with economic development: 
the nomoi of Attica and Thessaloniki, for example, experienced rapid popula- 
tion growth in this period, and retail establishments increased in parallel with 
this. However, some of the largest increases in retail provision did not occur 
in areas of rapid population growth although it may be that these increases 
can be accounted for by relatively large improvements in local economies 
even if these may not be particularly significant at the national scale. Improve- 
ments in both the techniques and organisation of agriculture, and the introduc- 
tion and expansion of commercial crops like sugar beet which need local 
processing, may be sufficient to account for the rapid increase in establishment 
numbers in Thessaly, for example, despite relatively modest population in- 
creases. Similarly, in order to support an increased number of retail establish- 
ments, some increase in economic output must have occurred even in those 
areas which had a net decline in their populations. 

Another influence on the increase in retail activity in some nomoi may 
be the action of emigrants. Many areas have experienced large scale migration 


11. P. Péychoux and M. Roux, Stagnation demographique et mouvement d'Urbaniza- 
tion en Grèce, Mediterranée (1972), 1-10. | 
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either to places within Greece or abroad. Since 1950 much of the foreign 
emigration in particular has tended to be of a temporary nature, and a common 
source for the investment of savings made while working abroad is in a shop, 
which may often be in the emigrant’s home village or town. 

Variations in the degree of census coverage should also be remembered 
so that the very large increases in establishment numbers and employment 
in some of the less accessible parts of the country may be attributable in part 
to this. Alternatively, it should also be noted that the base year, 1951, was only 
two years after the end of a nine year period of hostilities (a civil war following 
the Axis occupation) which saw widespread devastation. It is possible, there- 
fore, that some of the increases in retail activity may reflect only the reattain- 
ment of levels existing prior to this period rather than significant increases 
beyond these. 

Figure 4 shows the level of retail provision, measured as number of shops 
-per 1,000 people, by nomoi in 1969. There are considerable differences between 
nomoi, ranging from 10.2 in Rodhopi (Thrace) to 22.7 in Zante (Jonian Islands), 
but generally the highest levels are found in the islands, and the lowest in the 
poor, mountainous areas of the mainland. Retail provision has increased in 
all nomoi since 1951. In marginal areas this can be related in part to a declining 
population, but even in these places the numbers of retail establishments did 
increase absolutely even if only by a small amount, leading to an increase in 
the number of shops relative to population. Even in Chios, the decline of 0.1 
per cent in establishments was far exceeded by a decline of 19.3 per cent in 
population, resulting in an increase in retail provision from 14.7 per 1,000 
people in 1951 to 18.2 shops in 1969. Where population has increased, the 
increase in establishment numbers and employment has always been greater, 
so that in these areas too retail provision has improved. However, the degree 
of change in retail provision shows considerable variations: in Trikala (Thes- 
saly), for example, there were 6.1 shops per 1,000 people in 1951, and in 1969 
12.6; in Thessaloniki there were 13.5 shops in 1951, and 17.3 in 1969. Most 
interestingly, the change in Attica is relatively small: from 14.3 shops in 1951 
to 15.7 in 1969. Since this is the region where the greatest amount of economic 
development has taken place, this would suggest that the productivity of retail- 
ing in the Athens area increased to a much greater extent than in other parts 
of the country. Indeed for some areas it must be doubted whether any positive 
change occurred, but the data available do not allow confirmation of this 
hypothesis. 

' . A more detailed analysis of the spatial structure of retail trade can only 
be made by using the larger regions as the statistical unit. Examination of 
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the breakdown of establishments and employment by type of activity in 1969 
shows that the characteristics of retail structure noted at the national scale 
were present when disaggregated into the nine regions. The relative importance 
of each group was the same in all the regions: Food/drink was the most 
important followed by the Unclassified group and then Clothing and Furniture. 
Compared with 1951, the considerable increase in the importance of all non- 
food retailing relative to Food/drink occurred in all the regions, although 
variations do exist between regions regarding the precise ratio between the 
two. In Central Greece (including Athens), for example, 46 per cent of shops 
were in the Food/drink category compared to 53 per cent in Macedonia, 62 
per cent in Peloponnesia and 70 per cent in the Ionian Islands. These vari- 
ations may be attributable to interregional variations in the level of economic , 
activity: it has already been shown that the rise in real incomes has led on the 
national scale to an increase in the importance of non-food retailing, and so 
it follows that the proportion of regional retailing activity accounted for by 
non-food functions, and changes in this, should be related directly to the 
level of regional economic development. Data on per capita regional G.D.P. 
(Table 4) indicate that Central Greece (with Athens) is, by a considerable 
margin, the wealthiest area of the country and has consequently the highest 
proportion of non-food retailing. The relationship is less precise for the other 
regions, however, and the Spearman rank correlation coefficient between per 
capita G.D.P. in 1965 and non-food establishments as a percentage of the total 
in 1969 is only 0.39, which is not significant. This low correlation may be 
accounted for in part by the relatively small range of regional per capita G.D.P. 
excluding Central Greece, and such differences that do exist may not be suffi- 
cient to lead to significant differences in retail structure. It is also possibe 
that some other factors are involved: for example, the distribution of income 
among the population may be important, or the degree of spatial concentra- 
tion of the population. Both of these suggestions may be tentatively tested by 
calculating the correlation coefficient between the retail ratios and the propor- 
tion of population classified as urban in the regions, assuming that urban 
population is wealthier than rural, and that a concentrated population is 
needed to fulfil minimum threshold requirements for some non-food functions. 
Between the 1969 retail data and 1971 population data the rank correlation 
coefficient is 0.93 (significant at the 0.01 level) which might confirm either 
one, or both, of the hypotheses. Again, however, the absence of more suitable 
data precludes a more thorough examination. 

The variation in retail provision noted above at the scale of the nomos 
for aggregate totals are revealed at the regional scale. The Ionian and Aegean 
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islands had the greatest retail provision in both 1951 and 1969, and Thessaly, 
Epirus and Thrace the least. The data confirm the increasing degree of retail 
-provision in all areas and, where they are comparable, among all types of 
retail'trade. A breakdown of type of activity shows clearly that the inter- 
regional differences are due primarily to differences in the number of Food 
shops rather than other types where provision is fairly similar: in 1969, for 
instance, Thrace had 6.3 food shops per 1,000 people, while the Ionian Islands 
had 13.7. It is difficult, however, to account for this considerable variation 
other than in terms of differences in social and economic traditions between 
regions. 


Urban Areas 


A detailed examination of the structure of retail trade in the largest towns 
and cities of the country can be made using data from the 1958 and 1969 
-censures. In 1958 eight Industrial Centres were identified, ranging from the 
Athens agglomeration (1961 population, 1,852,709) to Kavala (44,978). In 
-the 1969 census the Athens agglomeration was tabulated separately as a region 
(1971 population, 2,540,241), and nine Industrial Centres were identified, 
Kozani (23,240) being the smallest. 

There are very close relationships between the number of retail establish- 
ments and retail employment and the population of the cities. The following 
regression equations were obtained: 


1958 Log Es = —1.52 + 0.95 Log P r= 0.950 
Log Em = —1.40 + 0.98 Log Р г = 0.997 


1969 Log Es = —1.38 + 0.93 Log P r= 0.998 
Log Em = —1.38 + 0.99 Log P r= 0.995 


Es — number of retail establishments in the city. 
Em = retail employment in city. 
P = 1961 or 1971 population of city. 


The very high correlations of almost 1.0 are notable and indicate a very 
consistent relationship between the variables among all sizes of town over 
the whole country: Athens is more than a hundred times larger than Kozani 
and has a more prosperous and greatly more complex economy. It is perhaps 
even more surprising since the population data are for the cities alone and not 
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for their hinterlands, which implies a close relationship between the size of 
city regions and the size of the central city. 
. The relative importance of each type of retail activity was the same in 
each city in both 1958 and 1969, and was the same as that found at the regional 
scale. The main difference is that non-food retailing was, not unexpectedly, 
more important in every town compared to its position at the regional scale 
where the data for urban and rural areas are combined. For example, in Athens 
40 per cent of shops were in the Food/drink category while the proportion 
was 44 per cent in Volos, 46 per cent in Patras, 47 per cent in Thessaloniki 
and 52 per cent in Kozani. The difference between Kozani and the regional 
data for Macedonia in 1969 is very small which suggests that the importance 
of the larger urban centres (those above 40,000) in non-food retailing is greater 
compared to the smaller towns. Consideration of population thresholds would 
obviously be significant here, but even so the relationship between non-food 
-shops as a percentage of the total is not precise. The rank correlation coefficient 
between the 1958 retail data and the 1961 population is —0.12, which is not 
significant. Between the 1969 retail data and the 1971 populations, the coef- 
ficient is 0.38, whichis also not significant. Stronger relationships have been 
found in studies of Britain as a whole, and of central Scotland!?, As well as 
reflecting differences in the threshold sizes of different goods, such relation- 
ships may also indicate the degree of dispersion of retail outlets and the extent 
people are prepared to travel to purchase different types of goods. It may 
therefore be that in a less developed economy such as Greece’s these factors 
do not have such a strong impact on retail structures. The small average size 
of establishments may mean that even quite small towns may be above the 
threshold population for what are considered high order goods in more devel- 
oped economies. у 

The sizes of urban retail establishments are mostly small although the 
average size (1.9 eınployees per shop) generally greater than that at the regional 
scale. Only marginal changes in average size occurred over the period 1958-69 
and the uniformity in the nature of retail structure among towns of all sizes 
is emphasised. Athens tends to have slightly larger shops than the other towns 
(average size 2.1 employees per shop) but rank correlation coefficients between 
average establishment size and population are 0.22 for 1958 and 0.49 for 1969, 


12. D. Thorpe, The main shopping centres of Great Britain in 1961: their locational and 
structural characteristics, Urban Studies, 5 (1968), 165-206, and M. J. Walker, Spatial Vari- 
ations in Retail Efficiency in Central Scotland (unpublished M. Litt. thesis, University of 
Glasgow, 1972). 
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neither of which is significant. Thus there is no real strong confirmation for 
Greece of Smith’s hypothesis that there is not one ‘normal’ size of shop in 
each trade, but rather a series of sizes adapted to the varying sizes of settle- 
ments!?, Since there would seem to be a fairly close link between establish- 
ment size and productivity, it may be suggested tentatively that there are no 
great spatial variations in retail efficiency in Greece beyond saying that, overall, 
shops in urban areas may have slightly higher productivity than those in rural, 
and that those in Athens probably have higher productivity than those in the 
rest of the country. | 

There are considerable variations in the level of retail provision among 
the various towns in 1958 and 1969, and, as at the regional scale, this is due 
primarily to variations in the number of food shops. For instance, in 1969, 
Athens had 15.2 shops per 1,000 people, of which 6.1 were food, while Kozani 
had 20.8 shops per 1,000 people, of which 10.7 were food. There is a negative 
relationship to size: the larger the town the lower tends to be the number of 
shops per 1,000 people, although this relationship is not very close. The rank 
correlation coefficient between the two variables is —0.55 for 1958 and —0.53 
for 1969, neither of which is significant. There is a stronger negative relation- 
ship, however, between the level of retail provision in 1969 and percentage 
change in the population of the towns 1961-1971. The rank correlation coef- 
ficient is —0.67, which is significant at the 0.05 level. This might indicate that 
the higher level of retail provision in some towns is due to people in retail trade 
being less likely to move from the place of residence than others, although it 
may alternatively indicate that the level of retail provision lags behind popula- 
tion growth: the market must first exist before a shop is set up. In support 
of this, Jefferys and Knee have noted that the number of inhabitants per retail 
establishment in new residential areas tends to be higher than in older areas!*. 


Trends in Greek retailing 


The most significant feature to emerge from the first part of the analysis 
was the lack of change in the size and organisational structure of shops in the 
1951-69 period. A rising demand for goods was only met through the continual 
increase of establishment numbers and employment. Such evidence that exists 
on the productivity of retail trade suggests that the modest rises that took 
place can be attributed primarily to higher sales per transaction rather than 


13. H. Smith, Retail distribution: a critical analysis (London, 1937). 
14. J. B. Jefferys and D. Knee, Retailing in Europe (London, 1962). 
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to any underlying changes in the organisational and corporate structure of 
shops. Despite some notable spatial variations in shop provision and sectoral 
structure, the overall picture is one of considerable uniformity with only 
Greater Athens showing some limited signs of development. Although there 
have been no more recent data available for the analysis, we would expect 
intuitively that this picture has not changed substantially since 1969. 

In view of the very large rises in real disposable income since 1951, this 
apparent lack of change in the retail sector might appear unusual. Certainly, 
the experience of Greece appears to contrast markedly with that of North 
America and most of Western Europe where developments in the organisa- 
tional and corporate structure of retailing have been going on since the latter 
half of the last century and have been revolutionary in their size and scope. 
Basically, these changes have involved a growing concentration of activity in 
multiple retail organisations and increases in the size of outlets. In the United 
Kingdom, for example, the share of the retail market commanded by multiples 
grew from less than 10 per cent in 1920 to more than 60 per cent in 1975. In 
France, where small traders have traditionally been strong, the market share 
of multiples has increased from 25 per cent to 35 per cent over the past ten 
years. Similar trends have been detected in other E.E.C. countries, and they 
correspond to the experience of North American retailing’. These changes 
in corporate structure have been paralleled by the introduction of new types 
of retail facilities. In Britain, for example, more than 200 comprehensively 
planned and managed town centre shopping schemes have been built since- 
1965, while in France there are now more than 300 out-of-town hypermarkets, 
mostly opened since 197017. 

The principal stimulus to the development of large firms in distribution 
and the associated increase in the size of shop units is the need to improve the 
productivity of labour and capital. This is achieved in a number of ways, which 
Filop! has summarised as follows: 


1. Integration of wholesale-retail functions, which leads to a reduction 
or elimination of some wholesaling costs. 
2. Greater control over selling costs and methods. 


15. See, for example, N. A. M. Dacey and A. Wilson, The Changing Pattern of Distribu- 
tion (Oxford, 1965); and, D. Davis, A History of Shopping (London, 1965). 

16. R. L. Davies (ed.), Retail Planning in the Common Market (London, forthcoming). 

17. J. A. Dawson, Hypermarkets in France, Geography 61 (1976), 259-282, 

18. C. Filop, Competition for Consumers (London, 1964). 
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3. The concentration of services: independent wholesalers have tended to 
cater for too many diverse types of customers and to distribute 
merchandise over a wide area in order to build up trade. 


4. The employment of specialists: once an organisation reaches a certain 
size it becomes economic to employ specialists in the form of 
buyers, accountants, etc. whereas the small shopkeeper must 
perform all these tasks himself. 

5. Large organisations can obtain quantity discounts and enlist the support 
of manufacturers for the supply of exclusive lines. 

6. A large firm can more readily pass on market intelligence to suppliers. 


A seventh advantage may be that, perhaps paradoxically, there is greater 
competition between large firms than small: in America Hollander!? noted 
that small town dealers practise oligopolistic pricing policies and are not in 
effective competition with each other. 

Over the eighteen year period of the statistical analysis there have been 
few signs that Greek retailers were attempting to derive these advantages. It 
may be. suggested that this is too short a time to show any changes, but it is 
the same period that saw most change in western Europe and North America. 
In his study Preston did note the beginnings of some change in Greece (mainly 
in the Athens region) and he concluded by stating that ‘it seems very unlikely 
that the traditional structure of retail trade in Greece can or should remain 
-stable in the midst of a changing economic environment... Widening consump- 
tion opportunities will alter buying habits, and the living available in traditional 
outlets will be eroded in the process'?9, Since then, and the 1969 census, 
further changes have been occurring: several small department stores have 
opened in central Athens and in Thessaloniki, and some medium sized super- 
markets have appeared in the suburbs of Athens. In the provinces there appear 
now to be few of the larger market towns which do not have at least one self- 
service grocers shop (often called ‘supermarkets’, but in size rarely larger than 
the traditional shop). Although these limited changes in organisational struc- 
ture and size of shops have been occurring, changes in corporate structure 
are less apparent. Individuals rather than incorporated firms are still over- 
whelmingly the main type of retail entrepreneur. The advantages of the large 


19. S. С. Hollander, Restraints upon Retail Competition, Michigan State University, 
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firm-in improving the economic performance and efficiency of retail trade 
are therefore still not being gained. 

There are certain factors in Greece which suggest that the future pace 
of change is likely to continue to be much slower than in Western Europe 
or North America. As real incomes rise an expanding demand for durables 
should be reflected in a continuing shift in sectoral structure, but the growth 
of real incomes is unlikely to be sufficient in itself to lead to significant organisa- 
tional or corporate changes. A more important factor here is the demand - 
for labour in other sectors of the economy: George?! found that towns in the 
United Kingdom with high retailing productivity were those with tight labour 
market conditions where retailers had to introduce new methods to make 
more profitable use of labour. The majority of Greek towns are strongly 
service-oriented, and their economies are rather stagnant, depending very 
much on the state of agriculture in their hinterland. In any case, because retail 
businesses are predominantly family owned and operated any expansion in 
local output is likely to mean some taking up of excess capacity rather than 
the transference of labour to other activities. Even then, such localised economic 
growth might lead to the establishment of further small shops, and any major 
retail innovation would involve much risk in such a context, especially where 
the whole question of consumer preferences is little understood. Only in Athens, 
and perhaps іп. Thessaloniki, where some tentative signs of change have been 
noted may there be any further advance, but even here the continuing 
dominance of the traditional structure and the tenacity of small shopkeepers 
in the face of adverse economic circumstances lend support to the view that 
change will not be rapid. 


Conclusion 


The traditional organisational structure of retail trade in Greece, and the 
slow rate of change in it which has been revealed by this analysis has implica- 
tions for national economic planning policies. The high operating margins 
and consequent relative inefficiency which this structure must produce in the 
distributive system—and it is probably symptomatic of complete channels— 
is inevitably an impediment to national economic development. Although an 
influence in agricultural development, the structure of retail trade is perhaps 
even more important in the growth of the indigenous industrial sector. In 


21. K. D. George, Productivity in Distribution, University of Cambridge, Department of 
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1963 Coutsoumaris considered that ‘the absence of an articulated and well 
functioning distributive system is a major deterrent to industry's development’ 28, 
and such a conclusion would'still be valid today, especially for consumer 
oriented manufacturing. Considering the emphasis placed on the develop- 
ment of a modern, indigenous manufacturing sector in national economic 
planning, and its significance in the light of E.E.C. membership, it is surprising 
that so little emphasis has been given to the improvement of the distributive 
system. A more efficient system would lower the costs of goods to consumers 
and would also improve the glow of information between consumers and 
producers so that new products could be introduced more effectively and 
changes in the market responded to more quickly. 

If additional investigations were to provide support for these conclusions 
then policies to encourage the reorganisation of retail trade (and perhaps also 
wholesale trade) could be implemented in two directions. Firstly, fiscal and 
other measures designed to penalize the high relative margin operator and/or 
encourage mergers and expansions could provide an institutional framework 
for encouraging more efficient operations. Secondly, physical planning policies 
to restrict the building of new retail establishments and control the use of 
existing ones might have a longer term impact. At the moment there are few 
restrictions on new building beyond controls on height. The inevitable result 
is undifferentiated and haphazard urban sprawl, especially in Athens and 
Thessaloniki. As far as retail trade is concerned, this may be an additional 
factor in accounting for the high growth rates in establishment numbers in 
Greece when compared with countries with planning controls where attempts 
are made to assess future retail floorspace requirements and control the 
numbers and/or size of new shops accordingly®. The implementation of such 
policies would have to be made within the context of a framework for effective 
urban land use planning in general. This is only in its initial stages in Greece 
and even for the specific case of retail trade, a great deal of basic data collection 
and technique development will still be necessary. Nevertheless, by controlling 
entry into retail trade through restricting building and zoning land uses, physical 
planning could potentially have an important role in encouraging change in 
this sector. 

In the future, E.E.C. membership may introduce another element which 
will encourage change. There are considerable variations in retail structure 


22. G. Coutsoumaris, The Morphology of Greek Industry, Centre for Planning and Econ- 
omic Research (Athens, 1963). 
23. See R. L. Davies, op. cit., Ch. 8. 
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between the various member states but Community regulations make it easier 
for firms to set up in countries outside their home base*. The prospect there- 
fore opens of experienced innovatory retail companies establishing branches 
in Greece although the risks may be similar to those of an indigeneous firm 
expanding, and distribution lines would be long if servicing took place from 
Western Europe. ` 

Many of these conclusions must remain somewhat speculative, however, 
until much more is known about the character and dynamism of the distribu- 
tive trades in the country in terms of both their position in the national economy 
and of their significance at the regional and sub-regional scales. A considerable 
amount of additional research activity into this sector is therefore necessary 
in order to provide a firmer base for the formulation of effective economic 
or physical planning policies. That there is a need for such policies in the light 
of the accession of Greece to the E.E.C. should not be open to doubt. 


Department of Geography 
University of Newcastle upon Tyne 


24. National Economic Development Office, The Distributive Trades in the Common 
Market (London, 1973). 





462. D. J. Bennison 
Retail establishments and employment in Greece 
1951, 1958 and 1969 
TABLE 1 
1951 
Sector Establishments Employment 
Nos. % Nos. % 
Retail total 81,965 100 138,168 100 
Food, drinks, tobacco 57,175 69.8 84,859 61.4 
Clothing 10,186 12.4 23,116 16.7 
Furniture 2,999 3.7 6,646 4.8 
Fuel 1,961 2.4 3,444 2.5 
Personal goods 2,452 3.0 5,711 4.2 
Raw materials 4,872 5.9 10,346 7.5 
Other goods 2,320 2.8 4,041 2.9 
1958 
Sector Establishments Employment 
Nos. % Nos. % 
Retail total 104,700 100 180,237 100 
Food, drink, wine 64,232 61.3 100,977 56.0 
Chemists 1,593 1.5 3,804 2.1 
Textiles, clothing 8,922 8.5 22,968 12.7 
Furniture 2,815 2.7 6,976 3.9 
Hardware 3,196 3.1 6,538 3.6 
Cars, Cycles 808 0.8 2,034 1.1 
Petrol, diesel 1,805 1.7 3,878 2.2 
Not classified 21,329 20.4 33,062 11.9 
1969 
‚Sector Establishments Employment 
Nos. % Nos. % 
Retail total 134,898 100 237,635 100 
Food, drink, wine 71,721 53.2 113,960 48.0 
Chemists 2,189 1.6 5,453 2.2 
Textiles, clothing 13,389 9.9 33,281 14.0 
Furniture 8,495 6.3 17,311 7.3 
Hardware 5,353 4.0 10,464 44 
Cars, Cycles 1,837 1.4 3,765 1.6 
Petrol, diesel 3,223 2.4 7,490 3.2 
Dept. Stores 26 0.02 2,075 0.9 
Not classified 28,665 21.2 43,836 
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Average size of retail establishments (persons per establishment) 


1951 


1958, 1969 


TABLE 2 


Sector 


Retail total 

Food, drinks, tobacco 
Clothing 

Furniture 

Fuel 

Personal Goods 

Raw materials 

Other goods 


Sector 


Retail total 

Food, drinks, wine 
Chemists etc. 
Textiles, clothing 
Furniture 
Hardware 

Cars, cycles 
Petrol, diesel 
Large stores 

Not classified 


1951 


1.7 
1.5 
2.2 
1.8 
2.3 
2.1 
1.7 
2.3 


1958 


1969 


1.8 
1.6 
2.5 
2.5 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.3 
79.8 
1.5 
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80 


1958, 1969 


TABLE 3 


D. 7. Bennison 


Retail establishments per thousand people 





Sector 1951 
Retail total 10.8 
Food, drinks, tobacco 7.6 
Clothing 1.3 
Furniture 0.4 
Fuel 0.3 
Personal goods 0.3 
Raw materials 0.6 
Other goods 0.3 

Sector 1958 
Retail total 12.5 
Food, drinks, wine 73 
Chemists etc. 0.2 
Textiles, clothing 1.1 
Furniture 0.3 
Hardware 0.4 
Cars, cycles 0.1 
Petrol, diesel 0.2 
Large stores — 
Not classified 2.5 


1969 


15.5 
8.2 
0.3 
1.5 
1.0 
0.6 
0.2 
0.4 
0.003 
3.3 
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TABLE 4 


Gross Domestic Product, by regions, 1965 


Region Gross per capita Index 
product (in drachmas) Greece = 100 





Greater Athens 27,050 152.6 
Central Greece 17,330 97.7 
Peloponnesia 15,760 88.9 
Ionian Islands 12,990 73.3 
Epirus 10,930 61.7 
Thessaly 12,940 73.0 
Macedonia 15,410 86.9 
Thrace 11,540 65.1 
Aegean Islands 14,110 79.6 
Crete 13,350 75.3 


Source: Table 6.1, Ministry of Co-ordination, Economic Development Plan for Greece, 
1968-1972. 
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Figure 1. Administrative regions and Industrial Centres. 
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Figure 3. Percentage change in numbers of retail establishments, 1951-1969. 
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Figure 4. Number of retail establishments per 1,000 people. 


Annals 


REPORT ON THE ACTIVITIES OF THE INSTITUTE IN 1979 


I. Publications 


In 1979 the Institute published the following books: 

1) A. Mazarakis Ainian, Mémoires, pp. 448, no. 176. 

2) A. I. Korandis, Awwpatixy “Ioropla тїс Etowrns 1919-1956 
[Diplomatic History of Europe 1919-1956], Vol. III, pp. 873, no. 184. 

3) N. Andriotis, The Language and the Greek Origin of the Ancient 
Macedonians, pp. 34, no. 185. 

4) I" Xvundoto Aaoyoaplas тоб Bogsieiladıxod Xdgov (’Hreipog, Ma- 
kedovia, Өр@ктү) 14-18 "Oxt@Bpfov 1976. Проктікё [Third Symposium on 
Folklore in Northern Greece (Epirus, Macedonia, Thrace) 14-18 October 1976, 
Proceedings], pp. 692--numerous plates and drawings, no. 186. 

5) Cooperation between Greeks and Serbs during their Struggle for Liber- 
ation 1804-1830, (1st Greek-Serbian Symposium organized in Kavala 7-10 
November 1976, by the “Institute for Balkan Studies” in Thessaloniki and 
the “Balkanoloëki Institut, SANU” in Belgrade, pp. 290+31 plates, no. 187. 


I. Symposia 
A. 
IVth SYMPOSIUM ON FOLKLORE IN NORTHERN GREECE 
(EPIRUS, MACEDONIA, THRACE) 
(Jannina 10-12 October 1979) 


S. Baud-Bovy, The Music of Riga’s "бобріос" (war-song) — E. Filippidi, 
The “blood-brothers” among the Sarakatsans in Thrace ~ A. Haritonidou- 
В. Kyriazopoulos, Greek Verses on Italian Jars ~ S. Imelos, Periodical 
Winter Ritual Fires in Northern Greece ~ P. Kavakopoulos, Instrumental 
Repeated Motifs in the Folksongs ~ K. Kakouri, Anthropology-Ethnology- 
Folklore ~ P. Kamilakis, Traditional Professions in Macedonia ~ K. Kepha- 
las, Decorative Motifs on Sarakatsan Spindles ~ D. Krekoukias, Survival 
of Ancient and Medieval Popular Beliefs in Epirus ~ K. Lazarides, Customs 
and Folksongs in Zagoria ~ A. Lazarou, The “Rousalia” of the Vlach- 
speaking People. Origines and Spread of the Term and the Custom ~ K. 
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Makris, Epirote Painters, Source of Ethnographic Information ~ I. Matsas, 
Jewish-Greek Lamentations ~ M. Meraklis, Autobiographies of Epirote 
Peasants ~ K. Mitsakis, Akritic Songs of the Abduction of a Married Woman 
in the Pomaks of Thrace ~ M. Michail-Dedes, Conclusion of the Research 
Carried out in Eastern Romilia on “Anastenaria” (Fire Walking Ritual) ~ N. 
Moutsopoulos-G. Demetrokallis, The Custom of Hanging Rags on the Trees 
for Healing Purposes ~ A. Polymerou-Kamilakis, Wood Carvers of Tournovo 
(Gorgopotamos) ~ W. Puchner, Theatrical Elements in Folk Enactments 
in Northern Greece ~ K. Romaios, Vergina: The Treasures of the Tomb of 
King Philip II and their Interpretation from the Folklore Point of View ~ An 
Information from the Zagoria Villages and an Unsolved Problem in Herodotus 
~ D. Stratou, Traditional Carnival Dances: the Myth of Demeter and Perse- 
phone ~ D. Themelis, The Songs of Greeks in Roumania in the ХҮШ century. 


B. 
PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES AND SYMPOSIA IN 1979 


The Institute was represented this year at international meetings by the 
following scholars: 

8) Professor D. Delivanis, President of the Council of the Institute, 
attended the Congress "L'Europe de Versailles" organized by the Association 
Européenne d'Histoire Contemporaine (Geneva, 27-29 Sept. 1979). 

b) Professor V. Papoulia,Member of the Council of the Institute attended 
the IVth International Congress of Balkan Studies (Ankara, August 1979). 


C. 


COOPERATION WITH THE “INSTITUTE OF SLAVIC AND BALKAN STUDIES” 
OF MOSCOW 


A delegation from the Institute of Balkan Studies of Thessaloniki, 
consisting of Professor St. Pelekanidis, Professor К. Mitsakis and Mr. C. 
Papoulidis, visited Moscow from 2 to 9 June 1979. During their sojourn in 
the Soviet Union the Greek delegation discussed with their Soviet colleagues 
all points of possible cooperation between the two Institutions and signed a 
protocol of cooperation. 

According to this bilateral agreement the 1st Greek-Russian Symposium 
will be organized in Thessaloniki in the spring 1981 on the following topic: 
“Greek Russian Relations before, during and after the Greek War of Indepen- 
dence 1821-1829”. 
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SECOND GREEK-BULGARIAN SYMPOSIUM 


A Greek delegation headed by the Director of the Institute Professor 
K. Mitsakis visited Sofia from 21-24 September 1979 to meet their colleagues 
of the Institut Balkanique. 

The two delegations discussed and fixed the dates of the Second Greek- 
Bulgarian Symposium that will be held in Sofia from 22-24 September 1980. 
The topic of this new Symposium will be the same as the first one held in 
Thessaloniki in 1978: “Greek-Bulgarian Cultural Relations from the Fall of 
Constantinople to the Middle of XIXth Century”. 


SECOND GREEK-SERBIAN SYMPOSIUM 


A Greek delegation headed by the Director of the Institute Professor K. 
Mitsakis visited Belgrade from 24 to 28 September 1979 to meet their colleagues 
of the “Balkanoloski Institute SANU”. During the discussions all points of 
cooperation between the two Institutes were improved and the dates of the 
Second Greek-Serbian Symposium that will be held in Belgrade were fixed 
for 20-24 May 1980. The topic of the Symposium will be: “Collaboration 
between Greeks and Serbs during the Wars of Liberation 1804-1830”. 


ПІ. School for Balkan Languages 


In 1979 the number of students in the School for Balkan Languages 
totaled to 300. Classes for three levels functioned.as usually for each language. 
Thus, 71 students attended the Russian language courses, 69 the Bulgarian, 
68 the Serbocroatian, 64 the Roumanian and 28 the Turkish. 


IV. International Summer School 


The International Summer School functioned in August 1979 at the prem- 
ises of the Institute, attended by 135 students from various countries. 

The courses offered in 1979 were the same as last year that is: 3 hours 
daily of Modern Greek Language for 4 levels; Course I Ancient Greece; 
Course II Medieval Greece; Course III Modern Greece; Course IV History; 
Course V Art and Archaeology; Course VI Free Choice. Activities such as 
folk dancing, film shows, special lectures, methods in traditional religious 
painting etc., were organized for the late afternoon hours, as well as excursions 
in archaeological sites in Macedonia. 

The following Professors taught or lectured this year: Prof. N. Athanasso- 
glou (Univ. of Maryland); Prof. К. Manafis (Univ. of Athens); D. Themelis 
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(Music School of Thessaloniki); Prof. E. Moutsopoulos (Univ. of Athens); 
Prof. B. Lambrinoudakis (Univ. of Athens); Prof. N. Livadaras (Univ. of 
Athens); Prof. К. Mitsakis (Univ. of Athens); Prof. D. Geanakoplos (Yale Uni- 
versity); Prof. B. Tsangadas (Univ. of South Florida); Prof. Ph. Petsas; Dr. 
J: Vartsos; Dr. Gr. Stathis; Dr. B. Kondis; Dr. Charalambidis; Dr. J. Kolio- 
poulos; Dr. K. Kephalas; Dr. Ch. Symeonidis, Mr. K. Makris. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SHIPPING IN THE DANUBE 
AND ITS CONFLUENTS 


(Belgrade 5-6 June 1979) 


The Serbian Academy of Sciences organized the international conference on “Shipping 
on the Danube and its Confluents”, їп Belgrade, June 5-6, 1979. The idea was to examine 
and discuss all problems and all aspects of the topic, consequently 52 papers had been prepared 
by the participants. The biggest number of participants, 41, was from Yugoslavia, but there 
were also participants from other countries who presented 11 communications: one from 
Austria, five from Bulgaria, one from Hungary, three from Rumania and one from the Soviet 
Union. 

The papers dealt with: 

L Shipping on the Danube and the confluents in general. 
П. Prehistoric times and antiquity. 
ІШ. The Middle Ages. 
IV. Turkish domination XV-XVIIth centuries. 

V. Turkish domination XVIII-XIXth centuries. 


I 


Čubrilović V., (Belgrade) The Importance of the Study of Shipping on the Danube and 
its Confluents ~ Dukié D., (Belgrade) The Danube: hydro-geographic Aspects ~ Šašel 
J., (Ljubliana) The Yougoslav section of the Roman Lines. 


u 


Bošković D., (Belgrade) Shipping in the Iron Gates at Emperor Trajans’ Times ~ Bruk- 
пег B., (Novi Sad) The types of Neolithic Localities and their Economic Foundation in the 
Yugoslav Danubian Areas ~ Dimitrijevié D., (Novi Sad) The Roman Harbour on the Save 
near Progar ~ Gavela Br., (Belgrade) The Argonauts in the Central Danubian Areas ~ Tasié 
N., (Belgrade) The Danube at the Eneolithic Age and at the Bronze Age ~ Todorovié J., 
(Belgrade) Shipping on the Danube According to the Oldest Sources. 


ш 


BiZilov J., (Sofia) Bulgaria in the Middle Ages and the Danube ~ CirkoviéS., (Belgrade) 
The First Shippers ~ Kalié J., (Belgrade) The Danube During the Wars of the XVth century 
~ LitavrinG. G., (Moscow) The Danube from the [Xth to the XIIth century. Frontiers and 
Itineraries ~ Rokai, P.,(Novi Sad) The Crossings on the Danube and its Confluents in South- 
ern Hungary in the Middle Ages ~ Stanescu Eug., (Bucarest) Rumanian Struggle for the 
Danubian Frontier in the Middle Ages (Old Mircea, Vlad the Killer, Michael the Brave) ~ 
Tjapkova-Zaimova V.,(Sofia) The Lower Part of the Danube Limits of Linking and of Separ- 
ation, from the Xth to th е XIIth century. 


IV 


Bojanić D., (Belgrade) Turkish Customs on the Danube from the XVth to the XVITIth 
century ^ Djulderan J., (Pristina) Turkish Shipyards on the Danube and its Confluents in 
the Second Half of the XVIth century ~ Hrabak B., (Priština) The Wars of Plunder and 
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Robbery on the Danube and the Danubian Areas 1430-1613 ~ Matei J. (Bucarest) Romanian 
Turkish Negotiations in the Danube Frontier from the XVIth to the XVIIth century ~ Suées- 
Ка A.,(Sarajevo) Boat Construction in Bosnia during the XVIth and ХУШ centuries for 
the Needs of the Turkish River Fleet ~ Triékovié R., (Belgrade) The Organisation of Turkish 
Shipping in the Middle Section of the Danube in the XVIIIth century + Vasié M., (Sarajevo) 
Shipping in the Danube and the Save in the XVIth century ~ Veselinovié В. L., (Belgrade) 
Austrian-Turkish Agreements of the XVIIth and ХУШ centuries on Shipping in the Danube 
and its Confluents ~ Zirojevié O., (Belgrade) Boats in the Middle Section of the Danube, 


у 


Baš A., (Ljubljana) Certain Characteristics of Shipping on the Savinja until 1941 ~ Вегі 
D., (Sarajevo) Military Transports and their Importance for the Revolution of 1848-9 in 
the Central Danubian Areas ~ Bogdanovié R., (Belgrade) Obstacles and Difficulties of 
Shipping in the Central Danubian Areas and their Eliminations (1740-1830) ~ Ciachir N., 
(Bucarest) The Importance of the Recovery of the Fortified Harbours (Braila, Giurgiu and 
Turnu) by Valachia in 1829 ~ Despot M., (Belgrade) The Project of the Construction of a 
Channel Linking the Danube with the Adriatic Sea in the XVIIIth century ~ Dufu Al, 
(Bucarest) The Danube in the Charts of Constantine Cantacuzene and Demetre Cantemir 
^ Diambazovski K1., (Belgrade) Trade by River between Bulgaria and Serbia from the 1830 
Hatti-Cherif to the 1856 Paris Peace Treaty ~ DZelebdZié M., (Belgrade) Belgrade-Attractive 
Shipping Center on the Danube and its Confluents in the Central Danube Area (1718-1740) ~ 
Gabrilovié N., (Novi Sad) The Important Contribution to the Economic Recovery of the 
Banat in the XVIIIth century of Shipping оп the Danube and on its Confluents ~ Gabrilovié 
. &.,(Novi Sad) The Battalion of Sailors + Ilic T.,(Belgrade) Belgrade and Zemun as an Import- 
ant Center in Shipping of the Pannonian Basin 1740-1830 ~ KaramanL, (Zagreb) Shipping 
on the Danube's Confluents, Drave and Sava, in the XVIIIth and XIXth centuries. Contribu- 
tion for the Economic and Social Development of Croatia and Slovenia ~ Markovska M. B., 
(Sofia) Economic Conditions of the Bulgarian Towns on the Danube from the XVIth to the 
XIXth centuries ~ Milié D., (Belgrade) Shipbuilding and Hydrologic Establishment in Serbia 
in the XIXth century ~ Milosavljevié P., (Belgrade) Passing of the Russian Army through the 
Balkans in the First Half of the XDXth century ~ Mitrovié M., (Novi Sad) The Danube and 
its Confluents in the German Occupied Banat 1794-1815 ~ Paskaleva Y., (Sofia) Central 
Europe and the Areas of the Low Danube in the XVIIIth century ~ Pavlovié L., (Smederevo) 
Smederevo and Shipping on the Danube and the Morava ~ Petrovié N., (Belgrade) Similari- 
ties and differences between the Danube-Tisza Channel, Built in the End of the XVIIIth 
century and Certain Navigable Channels in China and Europe ~ Popov C., (Novi Sad) 
Danube Shipping Problems at the Paris Peace Conference of 1856 ~ Popovié M., (Belgrade) 
Transport of Commodities in the Serbian Rivers during the First Half of the XIXth century ~ 
Rauchensteiner M., (Vienna) Imperial Warships on the Danube ~ Stojantevié Vidosava 
(Belgrade) Old Means of Transportation of Commodities and of Travellers in the Iron Gates 
in the XIXth century ~ Stojanéevié Vladimir, (Belgrade) Prince Miloš and the Problem of 
Free Navigation through the Iron Gates ~ Umek E., (Ljubljana) Shipping on the Save in 
the XVIIIth century ^ Vanku M., (Belgrade) The Danube as Link Between Serbia and Roma- 
nia in their Struggle for Independence against the Ottoman Empire ~ VörösK., (Budapest) 
On the history of the Channel Projects, Danube-Tisza. 
It was not easy for the foreign participants to follow the discussions because of the choise 
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of Serbo-Croatian as the official language of the meeting, where only a few communications 
were presented in foreign languages. Resumés, however, in French or German of all the 
papers were distributed to those who had no knowledge of Serbo-Croatian and this of course 
was very helpful. 


Institute for Balkan Studies D. J. DELIVANIS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT ОЕ SLAVIC STUDIES: 
1979 CONVENTION 


(New Haven, Connecticut 10-13, 1979) 


‘The American Association for the Advancement of Slavic Studies, which has its head- 
quarters in the State University of Columbus, Ohio, has completed some fifteen years of 
fruitful activity in the field of research into the history and present situation of the whole 
contemporary Slavic world, both in itself and in relation to the West and its culture, In the 
United States of America in particular there live a considerable number of emigrants from 
all the Slavic countries, who have distinguished themselves in various sectors of American 
life. 

The main achievement of the Slavo-American intellectuals has been the founding of 
this Association, which today numbers 2.600 regular members from all over the world, 
though chiefly from the USA and Canada. Its permanent aim is the advancement of Slavic 
Studies in America and all over the world through collaboration with universities, institutes 
and specialist scholars. The Association’s regular members are scholars of specialised subjects 
closely connected with its aims, scholars who give their services in 653 colleges, universities 
and research institutes, of which 552 are in the USA, 33 in Canada and the remaining 65 
in Europe and olsewhere. 

In a summary of the Association’s achievements until now, the following ventures have 
been particularly successful: first, the holding of eleven first-rate conventions since its founda- 
tion, in which a great number of scholars have taken part from all over the world, though 
chiefly from the USA, Canada and Western Europe; secondly, the publication of a special 
scholarly periodical entitled “Slavic Review” (of which 38 editions have so far been produced), 
an Information Bulletin which keeps the Association’s members continually up to date on 
topics and events concerning their special subjects; and the Association’s progress Is reported 
in a section entitled “AAASS Newsletters”, which appears four times a year; there is also 
an annual Slavic bibliography entitled “Bibliography of Slavic and East European Studies”; 
thirdly, the support of special research programmes conducted by its own members or by 
members of other affiliated or local branches of the Association, which total eighteen in 
the USA and Canada alone. 

But over and above all this, the Association’s established specialised authority must 
be stressed here; it has developed into one of the most representative centres of scholarship 
and has attracted a remarkable number of scholars from all over the world. 

During the four-day convention, 130 meetings took place on a corresponding number 
of topics, on which the opinions of the 800 or so speakers, discussants and observers were 
given. Of these meetings, 50 were devoted exclusively to the Soviet Union, both past and 
present. The subjects under discussion were history, historiography, economics, art, philos- 
ophy, religion, literature, the press, nationality, sociology, individuals (Marx, Lenin, Stalin), 
penal justice, inflation, architecture, colonialism and, above all, the human rights of the Soviet 
intellectuals today. 

Another 52 meetings were devoted to subjects concerning Eastern European countries 
and their relations with the Soviet Union and other international organisations; under 
discussion were such topics as agrarian communities, the political situation, socialism, foreign 
policy, nationalist movements in the countries of South-East Europe, political lines common 
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to the Soviet Union and Eastern European countries in the United Nations, literature and 
writing. 

Another group of subjects, which occupied five further meetings, concerned the relations 
between the USA, West Germany and the Soviet Union, and also the Soviet Union’s relations 
with the developed countries and those of the Third World. Yet another interesting group 
concerned the Balkan Peninsula; topical issues were discussed, such as economics, politics, 
demography, ethnography, religion, literature and the Balkan countries’ relations with each 
other and with the West, in particular the USA. 

The above subjects clearly demonstrate the central themes of the eleventh Slavic Studies 
Convention in New Haven.The Soviet Union, Eastern Europe and the Balkans, both individ- 
ually and as regards their relations with each other, with the Western World and with the 
USA in particular, were the chief subjects of study, research and discussion during the four 
days of proceedings in New Haven. Most of the subjects under discussion were burning topical 
issues with particular emphasis on Mankind and human rights. Much more specialised subjects 
also arose, of course, such as history, literature etc.; these are of great interest in that they 

.reveal the historical background to contemporary topical issues which concern the Slavic 
World in general, but also these issues are of interest to the Western World since many scho- | 
lars are.engaged in such studies. 


University of Thessaloniki ATH. ANGELOPOULOS 


CELEBRATION OF THE 1600th ANNIVERSARY (379-1979) OF THE DEATH OF 
BASIL THE GREAT 


ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL CONVENTION AT PENDELI 
(Athens 14-17 October 1979) 


Following a suggestion made by Professor Panayotis Christou, Director of the Patriarchal 
Institute for Patristic Studies in Thessaloniki, to the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantino- 
ple and to the Church of Greece, the occasion arose for Orthodox and generally Christian 
services and scholarly meetings to be held all over the world in honour of the memory of 
Basil the Great, and also for the thorough study of the multifarious works of this great 
Greek Father of the Church. 

As far as we know, scholarly symposia have been organised during the whole of this 
year: in Thessaloniki, by the Holy See of Thessaloniki in co-operation with the Patriarchal 
Institute for Patristic Studies and by the Theological School of Thessaloniki University; 
in Athens, by the Church of Greece in co-operation with the Theological School of Athens 
University and by the Academy of Sciences in Athens; in Toronto, Canada, and in Regens- 
burg, Germany, by their own universities in co-operation with the Churches there. One par- 
ticular result of these events has been a revival in studies concerning Basil the Great. 

The Holy Synod of the Church of Greece formed a Celebration Committee under the 
leadership of His beatitude the Archbishop of Athens, Mgr Serapheim; the committee 
was composed of bishops of the Church of Greece and professors of the Theological Schools 
of Athens and Thessaloniki. The Symposium opened ceremoniously in the Great lecture- 
hall of Athens University, and the lectures took place in the Pendeli Orthodox Centie on 
the 15th and 16th October. 

The Pendeli convention took on an inter-Orthodox character as it was attended by rep- 
resentatives of almost all the Orthodox Churches and Theological Schools. The following 
21 lectures were given, according to the official programme of the convention: 1) “A general 
view of Basil the Great’s theological orientation and contribution”, by St. Papadopoulos 
(University of Athens), 2) “Basil the Great as the opposer of false doctrine”, by Michail 
Nazm (Patriarchate of Antioch), 3) “The knowledge of God according to Basil the Great”, 
by Vasileios, Archbishop of Brussels (Patriarchate of Moscow), 4) “Faith and Baptism: two 
means of salvation according to St Basil”, by Athanasios Jevtich (Theological School of 
Belgrade), 5) “Social ideas in the works of Basil the Great”, by Anthony, Bishop of Ploesti 
(Roumanian Patriarchate), 6) “The Holy Scripture in the works of Basil the Great”, by G. 
Galitis (University of Thessaloniki), 7) “Relations between Basil the Great and Athanasius 
the Great”, by K. Kallinikos (Theological School of Halki of the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
of Constantinople), 8) “The social concepts of Basil the Great”, by Ioannis, Bishop of Drago- 
vistia (Theological Academy of Sophia), 9) “The letters of Basil the Great to Eusebios of 
Samosat”, by Andreas Papavasileiou (University of Athens), 10) “Basil the Great and hymno- 
logical and euchological tradition”, by Dionysios, Metropolitan of Serbia and Kozani (Church 
of Greece), 11) “Devout account of the personality of Basil the Great”, by K. Bonis (Academy 
and University of Athens), 12) “The Virtues in Man’s spiritual life, according to the works 
of Basil the Great”, by Eimovich Skurat (Theological Academy of Moscow), 13) “Dialogue 
with other denominations, according to Basil the Great”, by Ev. Theodorou (University of 
Athens), 14) “The Second Ecumenical Synod: triumph of the ecclesiastical policy of Basil 
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‚the Great”, by Ger. Konidaris (University of Athens), 15) “Basil the Great: the contribu- 
tion of Roumanian Orthodox theologians to the interpretation of his ideas”, by Viorel 
Ionitsa (Theological Institute of Bucharest), 16) “The unity of the Church according to Basil 
the Great”, by Hia Zonevski (Theological Academy of Sofia), 17) “Chronological chart of 
the life of Basil the Great”, by St. Papadopoulos (University of Athens), 18) “Who was the 
original author of the Philokalia and when and by whom Basil was named Great”, by St. 
Papadopoulos (University of Athens), 19) “Introduction to the liturgical theology of Basil 
the Great”, by G. Bebis (Theological School of the Holy Cross, Boston), 20) “Basil the Great 
in the consciousness of the Greek Race today”, by Ath. Angelopoulos (University of Thessalo- 
niki), 21) “Basil the Great as pedagogue”, by Ilias Moutsoulas (University of Athens). 

The papers listed above and the discussions which followed them concerned the theology, 
sociology and biography of Basil the Great and also his influence upon the consciousness of 
the Greek Race today. Particularly interesting conclusions were drawn as follows: 1) Concern» 
ing Basil the Great’s theological ideas, it was emphasised that his great contribution to 
the formulation of Orthodox dogma in the IVth century was the proper distinction between 
the “hypostasis” and “nature” of the Deity; 2) Basil the Great’s sociological ideas were 
directed not at the overthrow of the social establishment but at the restoration and transmu- 
tation of Mankind; 3) Concerning the chronological problems connected with the life of 
Basil the Great, amongst others two theories were maintained as to the date of his death, 
(a) that he died one or two days before January Ist 379, ie. during the last two days of 378 
A.D., and (b) that he died at the beginning of November 378 A.D. Most of the facts we know 
about Basil the Great’s life uphold the former postulation; 4) Concerning Basil the Great’s 
influence upon the consciousness of the Greek Race today, it was demonstrated by means of 
a series of statistics and facts that the religious life, demographic, topographical and onomato- 
logical facts, culture, ethnology and art of the Greek Race, both in Greece and wherever else 
they may live on earth, are imbued by the continuing presence and memory of Basil the Great, 
more than any other great Father of the Church either of his time or since; 5) Other opinions 
and suggestions voiced by various speakers and debaters resulted in the following conclusions: 
that Basil the Great’s contribution to Orthodox monasticism had not been mentioned; that 
Greek theological thinking is still at the first stage of studying Basil the Great's work—with 
the exception, of course, of his biography, for in Professor Christos’ most recent study of 
the life and work of Basil the Great we have the most representative biography hitherto of 
this great man; that the complete works of Basil the Great should be published by the “Apo- 
stoliki Diaconia” of Greece or by some other affiliated foundation; that a complete bibli- 
ography on Basil the Great should be published (a task which has already been embarked upon, 
following a similar suggestion made at the Toronto Convention); that, especially in view 
of the contemporary orientation of the young, Basil the Great’s work, “To the Young, so 
that they may benefit from the Greek literature” should be published in simple Modern 
Greek; and finally that this 1600th anniversary of the death of Basil the Great should become 
the occasion for organising symposia for research into other aspects of Basil the Great’s 
work. 

On the evening of October 16th immediately after the above conclusions had been 
reached, the Archbishop of Athens and All Greece, Mgr Serapheim, invited the members 
of the Convention to a meal with the Minister of National Education and Religions Mr I. 
Varvitsiotis Having madea brief and epigrammatic speech, His Beatitude presented commem- 
orative medallions bearing the face of Basil the Great to the present Minister, to the Con- 
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Ernest Geliner and John Waterbury (eds.), Patrons and Clients. London: Duckworth, 1977, 
pp. 348. 


This volume demonstrates difficulties common to most interdisciplinary enterprises. It 
grew out of a 1974 conference of some twenty-two anthropologists, political scientists, and 
sociologists. According to Ernest Gellner, the co-editor, the gathering was to examine the 
impact of industrialization, urbanization and secularization on various forms of patronage . 
The results of the conference are aptly summarized by the other co-editor, John Weterbury: 

...there is little consensus as to what should and should not be considered an 
aspect or manifestation of patronage. Likewise there are widely varying views 
of the analytic power of the concept, ranging from those who contend that 
patronage is no more than a simple descriptive device encompassing one kind 
of interpersonal relation, without explaining anything about them, to those 
who consider the concept a powerful analytic tool seminal to the understanding 
and explanation of the use of power in human society. 


This i is.a fair summary and not unexpected when essays range across time and place, investi- 
gate behavior in remote villages, urban slums, or at the apex of political systems, and in 
addition are the product of scholars with diverse perceptions and methodologies. Regardless, 
students of Balkan affairs should find this volume useful. Several chapters do deal specifically 
with Balkan materials, but more important, the concepts examined here and the social changes 
charted, have economic relevance and application in Southeastern Europe. 

There are three general pieces in addition to the introduction and conclusion provided 
by the co-editors. Sydel Silverman contrasts the myth of patronage with the reality of social 
relationships in a reexamination of earlier village research in Italy. James Scott provides an 
analysis of clientelism and changing class relations in the agrarian sector, and Alex Weingrod 
makes some useful distinctions between studies of clientelism emphasizing social process 
and those emphasizing structure. 

` After these selections, the materigis are organized geographically according to a clock- 
wise progression around the Mediterranean, starting with Spain and ending with Morocco. 
Only France, Greece, Syria and Israel are unrepresented in the collection. Unfortunately, 
this organization tends to emphasize the discrete character of the essays when interesting 
contrasts could have been emphasized. For example, Alan Zuckerman labels elite interrela- 
tionships in the Italian Christian Democratic Party as clientelist. Similar assessments are 
provided by Sabri Sayari on the Turkish political elite, and by Samir Khalaf on Lebanon. 
An essay by Ghita Ionesco entitled “Patronage Under Communism” seems rather out of 
place, but the description of the elite interrelationships involved in appointments appears 
to support a clientelist label. Yet Clement Moore, who seems to be describing similar relation- 
ships among elites in Tunisia and Egypt, rejects the clientelist label. 

Jeremy Boissevain, returning to Malta, finds individual clientelist relations diminished 
in both religious and political spheres because of modernization. Yet in other modernizing 
contexts, clientelist links remain or increase. Michael Johnson finds them flourishing in the 
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muslim quarters of Beirut. Peter Loizos and Michael Attalides in separate articles on Cypriot 
village politics also find clientelist links adopting and extending during modernization. Similar 
conclusions seem warranted from materials presented by Kenneth Brown on a Moroccan 
city, and Amal Rassam in an article dealing with patron-client links in Iraq, and another 
by Amina Farrag on center-periphery links in Jordan. 

Other essays stand more alone, Joaquin Romero-Mauro provides an interesting account 
of caciquismo in early 20th century Spain. Bruno Etienne’s essay on clientelism in Algeria 
demands attention because of the sparseness of descriptive materials. Some essays, such as 
Emrys Peters’ account of patronage in Cyrenaica and Samson El-Messiri’s dealing with the 
changing role of the futuwwa in the social structure of Cairo, are so narrowly focused that 
only specialists will be interested. 

Two pieces—one already noted by Sydel Silverman, and another by Michael Gilsenan 
focussing on Lebanon—do offer insights that once elaborated could serve to sort and integrate 
much of the clientelist literature, including the contributions in this volume. Silverman 
emphasizes the distinction between patronage relationships and the patronage ethos; Gilsenan 
contrasts the ideology of patronage with the reality of power relationships. Presumably an 
ideology of clientelism and the reality may coincide, but probably only in a relatively unmobi- 
lized setting. Once client demands increase, the ideology may remain, but reality is likely to 
. change. Moreover, an ideology of patronage may or may not be held by all parts of the popu- 
lation. Similarly, reality need not be the same for all. For example, the ideology and reality 
of patronage relationships might remain at the elite level and become attenuated for the rest 
of the population. Most accounts of patron-client relations ignore these distinctions, and 
consequently many of the disputes among scholars of clientelism (or scholars opposed to 
the concept) never meet and rarely end. Patrons and Clients, then, is a significant contribu- 
tion, but it should be viewed as an interim report rather than the final word on the subject. 


University of Florida Kerra R, Lese 


Spirldonakis B. G., Essays in the historical geography of the Greek world in the Balkans during 
the Turkokratia, Institute for Balkan Studies, Thessaloniki 1977, pp. 171. 


The history of the Greek world during the Turkish domination, or as we say in Greece 
under “Turkokratia”, has not been studied thoroughly. The latter is usually considered to 
have lasted 1453-1821, that is from the Turkish occupation of Constantinople to the beginning 
of the Greek revolution in 1821. In reality it has begun in other parts of the Greek world 
much earlier and has not yet finished in some others. As a matter of fact about 40% of Cyprus, 
the Greek islands of Imbros and Tenedos, Halki, Prinkipos and Constantinople remain 
under Turkish domination and are submitted to a strenouos effort of “Turkification” by 
the settlement of Turks dispatched from Asia Minor. Every effort is undertaken by the Turkish 
authorities to exterminate the Greek population there or at least terrorise them sufficiently 
until they decide to leave without taking with them their belongings. They are very successful 
in this connection. 

The author makes a very satisfactory analysis of developments in the Greek world 1453- 
1821 without however considering Asia Minor, the Ionian islands and Crete (the latter 
before 1669). Whilst the exclusion in the latter two cases may be justified by the non expansion 
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of Ottoman domination to the Ionian islands and before 1669 Crete, I cannot understand the 
exclusion of Asia Minor. The latter has had the privilegium odiosum of being conquered 
first by the Ottomans and of undergoing very often all the latter’s misbehavior, whilst until 
the 1922 disaster flourishing Greek colonies whose past influence is felt even now, 56 years 
later, survived. The eradication of the Greek element from both Rumelia and Eastern Thrace 
is not yet complete, as the author writes (pp. 95-6). 

The author is impressed by the vitality which the Greeks showed under Ottoman domina- 
tion from the 17th century on whilst during the first 150 years after the fall of Constantinople 
their number diminisbed and they were not able to held their culture at the former high level. 
It has to be said that certainly the Ottoman domination of the Greek nation did not weaken 
at that time nor those belonging to same could understand the meaning of the Ottoman 
defeat in the suburbs of Vienna as the beginning of the end of the Ottoman Empire. The 
“grand homme” survived for 250 years more. On the other hand the author considers that 
the decay of the Greek nation began some centuries before the conquest of Constantinople 
and particularly when the Byzantine Empire was deprived of its economic ressources by the 
Latin colonies which settled mainly in the capital and also by the conquest of some Western 
provinces and of a great number of islands. Usually it is acknowledged even by economists 
that economic events or developments are less important than political events and this is 
the reason of the undersigned’s astonishment. The latter attributes the weakening of the 
Byzantine Empire when considered from the economic point of view rather to the decay of 
agriculture in general and particularly in the frontier areas. This was mainly the consequence 
of heavy taxation which was not applied on the output of fields belonging to the church and 
to the nobility. Farmers were thus induced either to abandon their property or to transfer 
it to a monastery provided the latter was ready to allow them to keep from their production 
more than they were left after paying their taxes. It has to be stressed in this connection that 
as a rule the Byzantine Empire did not cash its receipts directly. Special agents were entrusted 
with this job which of course they did not perform without some profit increased unofficially 
by a supplementary amount charged to the former. 

When reverting to-the increased vitality of the Greek nation under Ottoman domination 
after the beginning of the XVIIth century the author refers to the fact that, at that time, the 
Greeks who had been obliged to withdraw in the mountains whose fertility was exceeded by 
the fertility of the plains and of the valleys they had abandoned after Ottoman pressure 
started moving. Their aims were first to settle on the sea shores as long as they were better 
prepared than their oppressors for shipping, second to get established in all those areas which 
were included within the Ottoman Empire or were even outside its boundaries where they 
were able to work in the tertiary sector. In some cases the Greeks started handcraft whenever 
they were better acquainted with the job than local people. The attraction to the sea was 
facilitated by the gradual expansion of Russia in the Southern seas particularly when, after 
the Kouitschouk Kanardji treaty, the Christian shipowners were allowed to sail under the 
protection of the Russian flag without ceasing to be subjects of the Ottoman Sultan. This 
aspect of the problem has not been sufficiently stressed by the author. Perhaps it may look 
curious that despite the terrible conditions under which the Greeks had to live under Ottoman 
yoke they could propsper and be induced to invest. Let us not forget however that under 
Nazi domination the Germans, I am not referring to those of Jewish origin, continued to 
develop their normal economic activity and even to prosper. It has also to be stressed that 
tyrannic governments not considering themselves as bound by law do not, as a rule, prevent 
the inhabitants of the country concerned to stop their economic activity. Of course воше 
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cases may occur but every rule has its exceptions. It has to be added that the terrorist’s 
activity in Italy at least during the last years constitutes an obstacle for the economy without 
however leading to a complete interruption of operation nor of expansion. Similar develop- 
ınents are noted from time to time in many Central or South American countries. 

I should say that one of the best contributions of the author is his insistence on the import- 
ance of the Aegean Sea for the survival of Greece as an independent and flourishing state. 
Those who dare to recommend a division of the Aegean will be well advised to read the chap- 
ters concerned in Mr Spiridonakis’ book. The latter has also successfully dealt first with 
the causes of the diminution of the Greeks before the middle of the XVIIth century, namely 
the frequency of the plague, the expansion of malaria, emigration, malnutrition, islamisa- 
tion, the child tribute, the lack of security, the enslavement, the constant exploitation and 
the frequent plundering by the Turks. The author is also able to explain the resurrection of 
the Greek nation after a very long servitude, the contribution of the mountain shelters, of 
the evasion possibilities through the sea, of the support of the Greek colonies all over Europe, 
of the success in trade and in shipping inducing those concerned to do their best also in 
fighting and in administration. The author shows the size of his historical and philosophical 
knowledge, his ability to apply it in the subject he has chosen, last but not least, his objectivity. 
I should conclude by recommending all those interested in the problems of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean to read Mr Spiridonakis’ book. 


University of Thessaloniki D. J. DELIVANIS 


Nancy Crawshaw, The Cyprus Revolt: An Account of the Struggle for Union with Greece, 
London, George Allen and Unwin, 1978, pp. 447. 


The period of the Enosis, union with Greece, struggle occupies an important place in 
the long and episodic history of Cyprus. Those were melancholy years characterised by an 
atmosphere of fanaticism and acts of extreme nationalism and violence on the island. The 
elements icluded declining British colonialism versus the rising tides of nationalism and forces 
of self-determination. The island of Cyprus was transformed into a battleground between 
the forces and policies of a declining and desperate “empire” and the forces of local nation- 
alism and independence. There is no doubt that Nancy Crawshaw’s well-documented and 
thoroughly researched book is a very significant contribution to understanding that very 
important period of the history of Cyprus as well as to the knowledge of British colonial 
policy and administration. 

The book is divided into eleven chapters with appendices, maps, index, and an extensive 
bibliography. It opens with a short, but very helpful to the general reader, chapter covering 
the earlier years of Cypriot history to the outbreak of the Second World War, proceeds with 
a thorough presentation and a detailed analysis of the enosis struggle to 1960, and ends with 
a synoptical account of the years since independence, from 1960 to 1976. 

Mrs. Crawshaw is highly qualified for the writing of this book. As a reporter on Greek 
and Cypriot affairs for the Manchester Guardian, she was an eye-witness to many of the 
events described in her book and has known most of the leading protagonists of the enosis 
atruggle. Indeed, Mrs. Crawshaw has established herself with this book as an outstanding 
suthority on the Cyprus Revolt. 
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On the 16th of August 1960, eighteen months after England, Greece and Turkey signed 
the Zürich and London agreements which were to settle the Cyprus question, the Republic 
of Cyprus came into being and joined the world of independent nations. Shortly afterwards 
Cyprus was admitted to the United Nations, thus symbolically attaining full recognition as 
a sovereign nation. ; 

The roots of the struggle for enosis can be traced to the early days of the birth of the 
modern Greek state in 1829, after a long and torturous war for independence which the Greeks 
officially launched against their Turkish master on 25 March 1821. The Greeks of Cyprus 
like those in other regions of the Greek Diaspora actively participated in the preparations 
for, and the apheavals of, the Greek revolution (1821-1829). It has been estimated that, in 
the years 1821 to 1825, more than 20.000 Greek Cypriots left Cyprus to join the struggle in 
Greece. But although the Greeks of Cyprus paid dearly for their apparent sympathies and 
endured severe deprivations and hardships as well as the full force of the Ottoman reactions, 
they unfortunately were denied the fruits of victory. The Greeks of Cyprus made substantial 
contribution to the Greek revolution so that at the end of the struggle a more fortunate 
minority of Greeks on the mainland, approximately 750.000 persons, might attain freedom 
in 1829. 

The chronicles of the time record that, in August of 1828, Panaretos, Archbishop of 
Cyprus, with three bishops and a number of leading Greek Cypriot Jaymen, in a letter to 
Ioannis Kapodistrias, President of Greece, appealed to include Cyprus in the Greek negoti- 
ations with the governments of Europe. Two years later, in 1830, an official delegation of 
Greek Cypriots pressed the Greek authorities for the annexation of Cyprus by Greece. Thus 
one can clearly trace the continuing struggle for enosis from the years following the establish- 
ment of the modern Greek state to 1960. This was an ethnic struggle that was incorporated 
in the Greek nationalistic idea known as Megali Idea, greater idea, to unite motherland Greece 
with all the “unredeemed” Greeks, whose incorporation became the keystone of Greece’s 
foreign policy. This Mrs. Crawshaw recognizes when she writes that the “fundamental 
inspiration of the movement for union (enosis) with Greece is Hellenism; its origins are 
rooted in the mainland”. 

Guided by strategic interests in 1878, the British government under the secretly signed 
“convention of defensive Alliance” with the Ottoman Empire, leased the island of Cyprus. 
In 1914 following Turkey’s entry into the war against the Allies, Great Britain annexed 
Cyprus, and on 10 March 1925 the island was formally proclaimed a Crown Colony, a status 
«etained until independence in 1960. Efforts for enosis were frequent in the nineteenth century 
but became especially intensive and very emotional with periodic episodes of violence and 
other atrocities during the 1950’s. Hopes and expectations of enosis were occasionally 
strengthened and even nurtured by irresponsible, self-serving pronouncements of the British 
authorities in London, as during World War I, which unfortunately were aimed at meeting 
British periodic diplomatic situations and strategic interests rather than representing actual 
British intentions. According to Mr. Christopher M. Woodhouse, a leading British scholar 
of Greek history, the tragic events on the island of Cyprus in the 1950’s could have been 
avoided if the British has-agreed in 1945 to cede the island to Greece, unfortunately this 
solution was rejected. The opposition to it came mainly “from the Colonial Office and the 
Chiefs of Staff, The Colonial Office naturally disliked giving up its responsibilities... The 
Chiefs of Staff added the argument that Cyprus was an essential link in the chain of strategic 
bases stretching from Gibraltar to the Indian Ocean”. But while the British were determined 
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to hold on to Cyprus the Greek Cypriots were equally strong in their determination to end 
British rule over their island. The 1950's were especially crucial for the Greek Cypriots and 
their leaders in their demands for self-determination from the British authorities. Of the 
Greek Cypriot protagonists in the struggle, Mrs. Crawshaw writes that “Grivas bad little 
confidence in his subordinates” and was driven by blind objectives of “Greek nationalism” 
As for Archbishop Makarios, Mrs.Crawshaw states that “the Archbishop was” “the inspira- 
tion of the campaign”, an “astute politician” and much more realistic, unfortunately his 
account of the events “has yet to be told”. 

It was not long before the struggle between the British authorities of Cyprus and the 
Greek Cypriots brought the Turks, the second major ethnic group of the island, into the 
picture. From 1948 onward, the Turks of Cyprus tried to “interest Turkey in their political 
position”, while at the same time Mrs.Crawshaw writes, the “press in Turkey showed a growing 
interest in the Cyprus question”. Thus, while Greece followed closely events happening on 
Cyprus with her sympathies clearly on the side of the Greek Cypriots; Turkey entered the, 
picture with an active interest on behalf of the Turks of Cyprus. In both Greece and Turkey, 
Mrs. Crawshaw writes, the situation in Cyprus “had become a national obsession”. While 
“the Cypriot Nationalists” Mrs. Crawshaw points out, “could achieve nothing without the 
support of the mainland Greeks”, at the same time the Turkish nationalists found the support 
of mainland Turkey necessary in their situation. Thus, the struggle going on in Cyprus in 
time contributed to a dangerous and an on-going conflict between Greece and Turkey. Because 
of the problem of Cyprus, Mrs. Crawshaw writes, “relations between Greece and Turkey 
sharply deteriorated with serious dangers for the eastern flank of NATO”. 

The Cyprus issue not only endangered Greco-Turkish relations but it also involved, 
through the United Nations, the international diplomatic community, thus making it a 
chronic issue in international affairs. The question of enosis ended with the London-Zirich 
agreements, which clearly prohibited “both union of the island with Greece, and its partition 
between Greece and Turkey”, and established Cyprus as an independent Republic. However, 
the long and episodic struggle had planted the seeds of suspicion and mistrust among the 
Greeks and the Turks of Cyprus. Thus, after Cyprus became an independent state, problems 
continued and intensified between the Greeks and the Turks of the island. According to 
Mrs. Crawshaw, 


“the inherent complexity of the Constitution gave rise to difficulties from the 
outset, but the main reason for the breakdown of the settlement was the lack 
of goodwill which had persisted between the Greek and Turkish Cypriots 
since the intercommunal fighting of 1958. The Greeks discriminated from time 
to time against the Turks... The Turks for their part, made excessive use of 
their constitutional powers”. 

Conditions on Cyprus after independence are described in melancholy terms by Mrs. 
Crawshaw; she is right when she writes that, “Life in Cyprus after Independence was character- 
ized by a long spell of uneasy calm broken by a major intercommunal crisis every few years; . 
each new crisis brought the island closer to disaster”. The Cyprus revolt developed into the 
problem of Cyprus which in time became the tragedy of Cyprus. The blind “imperial” pride 
of Britain and her irresponsible policies in the 1940’s and 1950’s can be stated as being the 
cause of the Cyprus problem, then, now, and, alas, in the future. Mrs. Nancy Crawshaw has 
written a scholarly book of many virtues. There is no question as to the scholarly quality, 
and significant historiographic contribution made by this book. An excellent addition to 
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the growing list of books on Cyprus. The Cyprus Revolt is strongly recommended. 
Ball State University Joan T. A. KOUMOULIDES 


Philip Sherrard, The Wound of Greece—Studies in Neo-Hellenism. Rex Collings, London, 
and Anglo-Hellenic, Athens, 1978, pp. 128. 


This collection of six essays on Neo-Hellenism by a distinguished philhellenic scholar, 
despite its small size, deserves a very warm welcome for its depth of insight. All who wish 
to understand what modern Greece means in the world should read and re-read it with care. 
Sherrard) writes with an historian's expertise and as a literary critic. But he goes further. 
For he tells us that he is concerned with ‘the living fate of Greece, which is not a doom but 
a destiny...in which past and present blend and fuse’. Not for him the tourist’s patronizing 
approach, on a visit there to see “how graced with or delightfully free from western virtues 
the natives are’. (My italics) He turns instead to the literary sources of modern Greece-Kalvos, 
Makriyannis, Sikelianos and Seferis (his Epilogue dealing with the Erotokritos is added as 
a make-weight) and within this field seeks to bring before us the quintessential Greek, shaped 
out of a complexity of forces, historical, cultural and social. The aim is to de-romanticize 
the popular image of Greece. 

In his illuminating introductory chapter S. shows how tangled the picture has been of 
the inhabitants of the island-girt Balkan southland and their achievements. The one obviously 
permanent reality is geographical, whereas ethnological notions follow fashion, as do esti- 
mates of what history owes to the Greeks. S. analyses the differences between the Hellenistic 
and the Roman attitude, the Renaissance humanists and nineteenth century writers, such 
as Shelley, Fallmerayer and Finlay. Nowadays (p. 3) ‘the dream of classical Greece has lost 
its hold’. If so, what has taken its place? S. seems to say that our first thought must be the 
“element of tragedy, working itself out in a landscape of bare hills and insatiable sea, in the 
miraculous cruelty of the summer sun’, He clearly upholds the view of Sikelianos (p. 92) that 
the Greeks have succumbed to the danger of dependence on the West, its morality and its 
politics. One wonders whether at the present time the ordinary Greek feels his country is 
thus tragically situated. His mind is surely occupied with what has accrued to the country 
from tourism, with industrial development, and with closer economic and cultural links with 
Europe through the E.E.C. The mood of the people is better called optimism than pessimism. 

It is right for us to remember, with S. (р. 61) that Greece when it won political 
independence and homogeneity early last century lacked both Middle Ages, and Renaissance, 
and an Age of Enlightenment. To this must be added the significant fact that the Golden 
Age of Hellenism in the fifth century B.C. was not characterized by nationhood. A Greek 
state, in the modern sense, was first fashioned by Macedonia from the north. Its heir was the 
Byzantine Empire. As S. observes (p. 12) the importance of Byzantium was first grasped in 
England by the pre-Raphaelites in their study of Byzantine art. With the knowledge of what 
the Greek East achieved during its millennium of power, together with an awakening aware- 
ness of pre-classical Greek history and art, Neo-Hellenism is now studied in a new and broader 
perspective (p. 14). We take our way northwards from the Parthenon in Athens to the palaio- 
Christian basilicas of Thessalonica and the monasteries of Athos (good examples, surely, 
of the new interest and the proof that ‘the image of Greece has now assumed new dimen- 
sions’), 
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Within his narrow limits S. cannot be expected to deal with Greek geopolitics, And 
yet, however we study the country, this is our headache. As he points out, it is and has been 
easy to become confused about ‘race’. For the simple-minded nineteenth soldier Makriyannis 
(p. 65) “Neo-Hellenism’ was the newly won nationality of his liberated country: “we have to 
live here”, “everyone has interests in this country, in this religion”. Since those days, with 
the extension of geographical boundaries and now with the impending entry of Greece into 
Europe, her ‘destiny’ (to use S. 's word) has taken on a broader look. None ої S.'s chosen 
writers would find the “living fate’ of his country today exactly according to expectations. 
All of them were ruled with a sense of solidarity with the glories of the past. They could not 
dream of a future in which their nation would be a European partner. 

S.'s merit is to have shown the quality of Greek nationalism since the '21 uprising. 
In the poetry of Kalvos, the patriotism has to be assessed with historical accuracy. The poet 
hardly knew his Native Land (p. 25) and elements of political verbiage are inevitable (we may 
even find it in Solomos' Hymn to Liberty). As Seferis was to remark, years afterwards (p. 49), 
Kalvos, in the manner of Hamlet, “talks, he does not act’. Kalvos never went into battle, yet 
offers the Turkish foe a heart to burn (mà карбуй сті, supa t&v Моосоолиауоу is the actual 
Greek—S. prefers Kalvos’ French on pp. 19, 49). This is no more than striking a literary 
attitude. But in the circumstances of the times such hyperbole can be forgiven. Kalvos, in 
fact, was never involved in the fighting and lived abroad: what S. correctly describes as ‘a 
dead patch’ in The Patriot (p. 23) is the result of stylized writing about residence in Italy, 
London and Paris. Preoccupation with fundamentally political issues (‘internal disunion' 
and the ‘nation’s freedom’, p. 25) is responsible for the pedestrian character of The Altar 
of the Homeland. Here there is none of the freshness of the Klephtika, where shattering the 
Turkish yoke is likewise the theme. 

The image of Makriyannis is impressive. In him S. finds a national symbol (p. 71) ‘the 
product of a racial consciousness’, a leader "пої appointed by a government or by a state, 
but by his country's history itself”. To S. the parallel seems to be Don Quixote. To me an 
obvious comparison would be the familiar figure of Winston Churchill in our own British 
history. What S. writes (p. 55) about ‘true patriotism' and 'chauvinism' is deeply penetrating 
and well illustrated. 

S.stresses (p. 91) that the task Sikellanos regarded as his was to be a Greek poet, express- 
ing the highest Greek values (italics, twice) and to assume the role of a Pindar or an Aeschylus. 
Unfortunately we are afforded not his poetry but his (rhetorical) prose, with his theories 
about religion and myth, about Plato and Aristotle: and as S. admits, Sikelianos was a poet 
and not a scholar (p. 83). The perceptive reader may start asking if the verdict on European 
(“Greco-Latin”) civilization has any warrant. Has Hellenism really been concealed, as Sike- 
lianos alleges, as under a curtain in western Europe? (р. 77). One good discovery, at least, 
this modern vates made when he looked eastewards, to Asia, and in particular to India (I 
think also of Egypt). 

Chapter 5, where S. is dealing with a well-loved friend, George Seferis, admirably brings 
out his importance for Neo-Hellenism. We experience the poet’s pessimism in 1967 (p. 104) 
and his utter rejection of shibboleths and panaceas. We hear him speak (p. 108) of ‘the 
shackling of freedom in Greece’ and of the doom that inescapably succeeds dictatorial 
régimes. In earlier days the poet had looked on the black side. His self-description asa sick 
creature, total affliction’, may strike us as an exaggeration. He did complain bitterly about 
*the ghastly situation' of would-be writers (p. 101) and about the wrong done in 1922 to his 
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hometown Smyrna. But he also liked the idea (being happily without prescience of current 
geopolitical disputes) of going for a voyage ‘fathoms below the Aegean’ noAhig dpy1èç káto 
ån’ tiv &xipáveur тоб Alyaiov (Kalvos, moved idylically, could utter the same song, р. 41). 
Here we detect an optimistic outlook, natural enough when Seferis was thinking of the Greece 
he himself knew. 

Glossology is one of the curses of Neohellenism. It is important for S.’s study, but is 
neglected. Tho English poet Gray is aptly compared with Kalvos (p. 28 ff.) but without 
specific discussion of linguistic style. We might. well have been reminded by S. that it was 
precisely Gray’s poetic diction that Wordsworth censured in the Preface to Lyrical Ballads 
—the poet must ‘adopt the very language of men’, is ‘a man speaking to men’, whereas Gray 
widens the gap between prose and metrical composition. Kalvos wrote a ‘purist’ Greek 
utterly unlike the demotic of Solomos, with whom he overlapped, a Greek which would 
have been condemned by such later writers as Psycharis and Pallis, and which is found neither 
in Sikelianos nor in Seferis. Kalvos and Makriyannis, again, stand widely apart. As Lidder- 
dale has observed: in the Memoirs we have the common speech of the peasantry, ‘a language 
untainted by the syntactical contortionism and lexical necrophily’ of extreme katharevousa. 
S. does not bring out this significant point. 

These studies in Neo-Hellenism merit re-issuing in an expanded form. S.’s competence 
as a translator is unquestionable, although in certain matters of detail some revision is possible. 
On р. 43 the church is age-old, on p. 45 ‘joys and delights’ could be rephrased as ‘honeyed 
joys’, on p. 47 three stanzas have been omitted, and on p. 46 euphony would be achieved with 
the literal rendering ‘how great is the boundless gulf that divides us’. As to Makriyannis, 
comparison with Lidderdale’s version is sometimes in his favour: p. 52 ‘she completed the 
birth’ (L. ‘was midwife to her own self”), р. 59 ‘the tunnel will resound when I secure it’ (L. 
*]j'll make a noise when I’m laying the fuse’, closer to the original), р. 60 ‘to the covering of 
the mind’ (L. "to the skin over my brain’ elc tijv netta тоб uvaA.08), р. 66 ‘the Sultan had you 
the Christians fighting at his side’ (L. ‘the Greek had to fight against you, the Christian, as 
well’), р. 67 "us as your puppets’ (L. “ballerinas dancing to your tunes’, prañaptveg сас), р. 
68 ‘two young rams'—a bad mistake for ‘goats’, rpay6rovàa, which L. gets right. But S. 
is right with the name of Kostas Lagoumitzi, which L. renders ‘Sapper’. 

We all know S. has proved his worth as a translator of Seferis. Slight variations are 
observable between what is printed on p. 96 and the rendering of the same poem, Mythisto- 
rima, in Six Poets: e.g. lower’ and ‘higher’ (so also Warner) have been changed (needlessly) 
to ‘nearer’ and ‘further’. As to the title of the book, the Wound of Greece does not well 
convey the line of Seferis quoted on the title page: “Onov kai và таЁ1ё&у@, À “EAAGSa pù 
тілуфуві, Surely the idea of pain felt by Seferis in his heart could be better represented for 
English readers? “Where’er I go Greece stabs me so”. The wound goes deep: we are with 
Seferis, writing ‘as one who cuts his veins open’ (p. 101). Perhaps in a new edition S. could 
think of a better title. 

London Rex Witt 


Sophia Kalopissi-Verti, Die Kirche der Hagia Triada bei Kranidi in der Argolis (1244). Ikono- 
graphische und stilistische Analyse der Malereien. Miscellanea Byzantina Mona- 
censia, Heft 20, München 1975. 


There has long been a need for a detailed study of Greece’s monuments. But particularly 
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useful are published studies of all the monuments which can be precisely dated either through 
inscriptions or by historical facts; for these supply positive factors towards the study of un- 
dated monuments everywhere. A significant contribution to this field has been made by Ms. 
Kalopissi’s monograph on the Church of the Holy Trinity in Kranidi in the Argolid, which 
dates from the XIIIth century. 

Studies of the church’s frescoes have been made before (see Prologue р. 1). But since 
their recent cleaning, fragments of new frescoes have been discovered, which have made 
possible a much fuller study of the frescoes which were already known. 

The monograph begins quite properly with the foundational inscription over the rec- 
tangular window in the church's south wall; it commemorates the year in which the church was 
built and the frescoes were painted (1244), and mentions the name of the founder, Manuel 
“Mourmoura”, and of the artist Ioannis who painted the frescoes. Written historical sources 
make no reference to the founder Manuel, but he must have belonged to the well-known 
Mourmourios family, reputed to have lived in the area between the XI/XII and the XVII 
centuries. Thé inscription also mentions that the artist Ioannis was of Athenian origin. As 
the church’s foundation date is given in the inscription, the author undertakes a very useful 
retracing of historical events in this region, chiefly in the XIII century. This retracing of 
events provides the historical framework within which the church and its frescoes were 
created. 

Research into the architectural aspects of the church is outside the scope of this study, 
the frescoes being its main subject. Nevertheless, the author gives a detailed description of 
the church, which is built in the cruciform style, and she sets out the opinions of various 
scholars concerning the origins of this style. These details of the church’s architectural style 
are essential to an understanding of the positioning of the frescoes within the body of the 
church. There then follows an analysis of the iconographic scheme, which analysis is not 
limited to a simple description of the positions of the subjects, but proceeds into the reasons 
for their selection and to comparisons with other monuments, In this chapter too, certain 
motifs are identified, about which no successful conjectures had previously been made, It 
became possible to recognise them after the cleaning of the frescoes. 

The greater part of the author's study deals, from an iconographical point of view, with 
investigations into the representations, the individual figures and the decorations. In her 
study of each separate subject, [the church has scenes from the Twelve Feasts (Dodecaorton), 
the Abraham cycle and from the Feast of the Archangels], the author traces its whole develop- 
ment. This method and treatment make the chapter very useful to anyone who wishes to 
turn his attention to similar hagiographic subjects for the juxtaposition and range of examples 
is almost exhaustive. Of corresponding interest are the references to and interpretation of 
certain subjects deriving from historical sources. Nevertheless, it must be noted that the 
enumeration of so many examples weakens the text. In fact, in many cases, the result is that 
insufficient emphasis is given to the motifs which characterise each representation. It might 
therefore have been preferable to avoid such an analytical presentation, especially in certain 
cases where one could readily consult a dictionary of iconography for many of the listed 
examples (eg. the Nativity, the Abraham cycle etc.). 

The stylistic analysis of the frescoes is cogent, as is the author’s conclusion that Ioannis* 
assistants worked on the rendition of certain figures and details. Some figures are of a clearly 
different quality from others, a fact which can be explained only by the participation of less 
skilled artists. 

The last chapter, devoted to the stylistic tendencies of the XIII century, allows the author 
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to situate the church’s frescoes within the general framework of thirteenth-century art. 
Following Dennis’ divisions of the phases of art in the XIII century, she gives an outline 
of the stylistic developments of the period. The fact that the frescoes in Holy Trinity Church 
are dated 1244 permits more definite conclusions. And so the author correctly observes that 
in the church’s paintings are to be found remnants of the post-Comnenian style, though the 
elements are also evident of the new style, as it is expressed in the almost contemporary 
monuments of Serbia. Quite rightly too, she links the frescoes with the analogous frescoes 
of the so-called monastic movement in Serbia and elsewhere. These elements arise from the 
artist’s deep devotion to tradition. The lack of western motifs in his work must also be attri- 
buted to this propensity, despite the fact that the region had been under Frankish rule since 
the turn of the century. 

One of the most interesting aspects of Holy Trinity’s frescoes is that a Byzantine artist’s 
work should become eponymously known—a fact which is regrettably very rare in Byzantine 
art. Former scholars had already formulated the sound hypothesis that the artist Ioannis 
must have decorated the church of St. John Kalyvitis in Psahna in Euboia (1245), and that 
the same workshop must have seen the production of the frescoes of St. George’s in Oropos 
in Attica; these have been removed from the walls and are now in the Byzantine Museum in 
Athens. The author comments on these ideas, unfortunately without being able to enlarge 
upon them, because of the lack of published studies. It is certain, however, that her study 
will be of significant help in the future identification of other works by this artist, at such 
time as other monographs on the monuments of the Peloponnese and the rest of Greece are 
published. 

According to the inscription, the artist Ioannis was of Athenian origin. However, from 
the facts known until now, it cannot be ascertained whether he had his workshop in Athens 
nor whether his hagiographic activities began there. But the religious and political situation 
in the Argolid and in Euboia certainly does not rule out this possibility. 

Finally, it must be said that Ms. Kalopissi’s work clearly shows her disposition for ex- 
haustive research and bibliographical data. Her study constitutes one of the most positive 
contributions to research into thirteenth-century art and painting in Greece. 


CHRYSANTHI MAVROPOULOU - TSIOUMI 


С.А. Megas, Die Ballade von der Arta-Brücke. Eine vergleichende Untersuchung, Thessaloniki 
1976, pp. 204 [Institute for Balkan Studies, no. 150]. 


This book is the German edition of the late Professor G. A. Megas’ study of the ballad 
“The Bridge of Arta”, which was originally published in Laographia (27, 1971, pp. 27-212). 
It should be pointed out from the start that the basic strengths of this study are, on the one 
hand, the exhaustive knowledge of the material relating to Greek versions of the song, which 
has been compiled in the Center for the Study of Folklore in the Athens Academy, and on 
the other hand, the complete presentation of therich international bibliography on the subject. 

There are two parts to the book. In the first section (pp. 21-121) the author sets forth 
a list of the motifs of the song (pp. 21-3), a catalogue by regions of the 335 Greek versions 
known up to the present time (pp. 24-62), a map of the formerly more extensive Greek speak- 
ing region marked with the locations where the Greek versions were recorded, a detailed 
analysis of the motifs of the song as these appear in the various Greek versions (рр. 63-111), 
and finally, his conclusions (pp. 112-121), which can be briefly summarized as follows: 
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1) This ballad is based on the old belief that in order for each structure to be solid a 
human being must be walled up in its foundations. 

2) In the Greek versions of the song the foreman’s wife is sacrificed during the building 
of a bridge, a structure, that із to say, which is difficult to erect and which is always 
threatened with collapse. 

3) There are seven motifs common to all versions of the song (v. p. 113). Curiously, 
the walling up of the heroine is not among them. ^ 

4) The simplest form of the song, as it is defined above, belongs primarily to mainland 
Greece, the Peloponnese, to Crete, and, to a limited extent, to Epirus and the neighboring 
Yonian Islands. 

5) From this point of view, Mainland Greece and the Peloponnese could be considered 
the place of origin of the Greek song: however, the reference to the remote district of 
Arta even in the regional variations indicate that, ultimately, Epirus must be considered as 
its birth-place. 

6) Not surprisingly the song, with the passing of time, underwent many revisions and 
was enriched with many epic and lyrical elements. In its most complete form, it afterwards 
spread to all the formerly Greek-speaking regions, even to the remotest part of Asia 
Minor, 1.е. the Pontos, Lykaonia and Cappadocia. In the variations which are found in these 
regions, significant deviations can, however, be observed. 

7) The song belongs, without a doubt, to a very ancient stratum of ballads. 'The fragmen- 
tation of medieval Hellenism after the Fourth Crusade (1204), during which time many 
regions fell under Venetian and Frankish rule, provides us with a certain terminus ante 
quem for the transmission of the song to Greek territory. The breaking off of Cappadocia 
from the Greek national body after the Battle of Mantzikert (1071) allows usto consider 
the 11th century as another definite terminus ante quem for the birth of the song in Greek 
territory. 

8) In comparatively more recent times the song has also been transmitted to the neighbor- 
ing Balkan peoples where it has circulated widely. 

9) The man who transmitted and perfected the song were the numerous Greek craftsmen, 
primarily from Epirus and Western Macedonia who travelled in the Balkans, as well as the 
thousands of Greeks who were living in the numerous Hellenic settlements and communities 
in the Balkans and Central Europe. 


The absence in its original and subsequent forms of the motif of the walling up of the 
foremen’s wife from the common motifs of the song remains inexplicable, particularly since 
Megas believes the song to be based on the idea of human sacrifice as necessary for the erection 
of a great structure. Furthermore, I consider the whole process of collating the basic motifs 
of the song an error in as much as one depends on variations which were written down in 
more recent times (XIXth and XXth centuries) and which represent a relatively late phase 
in the development of the tradition (see K. Mitsakis, Pomakic Versions of the Ballad of the 
Bridge of Arta, Thessaloniki, 1978). 

It is well-known that the various Greek versions offer a variety of names for a legendary 
bridge which is built during the day and is destroyed at night. Sometimes mention is made of 
the Bridge of Adana, sometimes of Arta, of Hellas (sic), of Larissa, of Tyrnavos, of Danube, 
of Tricha, of Manolis, of Paul, of George, etc. It is very likely that the ballad in its original 
form was not connected with any specific bridge. Megas, therefore, accepts Epirus as the 
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birthplace of the song, because the Epirote variations connect the bridge in the song with 
the Bridge of Arta. He overlooks the clearly more ancient elements which the Cappadocian 
variations have preserved (the fact that there were three craftsman-brothers, etc. see К. A. 
Romaios, The Rule of the Number in the Greek Folksong, Athens, 1963) elements which 
support the earlier view of S. Baud-Bovy that the ultimate source of the song must be sought 
in Asia Minor (Cappadocia). 

In the second part (pp. 125-77) the author presents and critisizes the views of the most 
important scholars who have concerned themselves with this subject. In my opinion this 
section is relatively sketchy and I feel Megas should have presented and critisized the views 
of other Balkan scholars more analytically, especially of those who doubt the Greek origin 
of the song, e.g. S. Stefanovié who puts forth the theory of polygeny (see Revue Internationale 
des Etudes Balkaniques, 1-2, 1934-5, pp. 188-210) and also L. Vargyas, who attempts to show 
that Hungary, while not being the original source is, however, the seed-bed which received 
and reworked on European soil the theme of the walling up of the foreman’s wife, before 
it began to spread to the southern Balkans: Romania, Bulgaria and through Bulgaria to 
Greece (see Acta Ethnographica 9, 1960, vol. 1-2). 

The overall manner in which Vargyas works out his theme clearly reveals a scholar who 
knows his work well. None the less, his faults are basically methodological ones, a strange 
phenomenon in 80 skilled and experienced a scholar. It is obvious that Vargyas has attempted 
to refute the established views concerning the origins of the song, an undertaking which 
cannot be attempted from a single point of view without a thorough study of the subject in 
all its dimensions. He is eager to develope a persuasive argument for the primacy of the Hun- 
garian role, but does not make the effort first to show why Greece, too, cannot be the seed- 
bed which produced this song. He refers to this problem only in passing, and even then his 
attempts do not carry any special weight in as much as they are based on an extremely sketchy 
knowledge of the Greek material. He presents himself as having a thorough overview of 
the spread of the song throughout the Balkans; out of the 335 Greek variations he knows 
and uses only 15, and these not the best. 

A solution to the problem is absent from Vargyas’ study. The writer іо а ргіогі 
accepts {һе primacy of the Hungarian adaptation and attempts with a series of illustrative 
syllogisms to win the reader over to his side. In the end of course, he does not manage to 
persuade anyone; his lack of knowledge or his silence concerning basic elements casts many 
doubts on his claims. 

The Hungarian variations, as N. Iorga noted long ago, are not spread throughout all 
Hungary, but are centered in one area, Transylvania, that is, a bilingual area which has 
experienced many deep Romanian influences (see A. Fochi, Recherches comparées de folk- 
lore sud-est-européen, Bucharest, 1972, р. 77). 

In his list of the various Balkan accounts Vargyas also mentions 15. “mazedonische 
Fassungen”, which, however, he numbers in a way that reveals they constitute a continuation 
of the Bulgarian variations (р. 4). Furthermore, at another point, he speaks clearly of “bulga- 
rische Varianten” (p. 16). An offer, in the last analysis, of very poor service to the State of 
Skopje. 

On the map appended at the end of his book he marks in great detail all the regions at 
one time or another the various Bulgarian versions were recorded; the present Bulgarian 
domain, the Federated State of Skopje, Greek Macedonia (this, of course, during a period 
before 1919, i.e., before the Treaty of Neilly which regulated the exchange of populations 
between Greece and Bulgaria at the time when a small Bulgarian minority existed in Macedo- 
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nia); he does not, however, give any information concerning the widespread appearance of 
the Greek versions in the formerly more extensive Greek speaking territory! His one excep- 
tion concerns two Greek variations which were recorded in what is presently southern Bul- 
garia. And yet Vargyas does not seem to be unaware of the relevent studies of M. Arnaudoff, 
who shows that of the eighty some variations which have been recorded inBulgaria,fifty seven 
are Bulgarian and fourteen Greek (see Sbornik za Narodni Umotvereniji i Narodopis 34, 1920, 
pp. 247-528). As Megas observes: “Das Hauptziel des ungarischen 
Verfassers ist es die bulgarische Fassung des Liedes als 
die primäre gegenüber allen balkanischen und sogar der 
griechischen und als Zwischenglied aller dieser und der, 
ungarischen Ballade darzustellen”. Therefore the dependancy of Bul- 
garian accounts on the corresponding Greek ones, which Arnaudoff accepts, has been a 
source of worry to Vargyas, who in his attempt to moderate the impact of the position taken 
by the learned Bulgarian scholar accepts finally, condenscendingly, a secondary Greek in- 
fluence on the Bulgarian song. 

In the end I believe that the German edition of Megas’ study comes at an opportune 
moment to be of value to scholarship. Only now that the very rich Greek sources are becoming 
the possession of the international world of scholarship, is it possible for a thorough and 
positive study of the many faceted problems presented by this important ballad to go for- 
ward, and for a deliberate or unwitting falsification of the truth to be avoided. 


University of Athens К. MITSAKIS 


Bruno Lavagnini, "Атахта Scritti Minori di Filologia Classica, Bizantina e Neogreca, Palermo 
Palumbo, 1978, pp. LXII-978. 


Towards the end of 1978, the Palumbo Publishing House brought out a large volume 
entitled, ““Ataxta” and with the explanatory sub-title, “Scritti Minori di Filologia Classica, 
Bizantina e Neogreca”. This volume contains 96 essays, both long and short, by the renowned 
Italian Hellenist, Bruno Lavagnini, on various ancient, medieval and modern Greek literary 
subjects. 

Lavagnini belongs to that very rare—especially nowadays—generation of scholars who 
have an extremely broad command over the field of Greek literature, from Homer to Cavafy, 
and whose work brings out the diachronic cohesion of Hellenism. 

Lavagnini’s book begins with a brief autobiography (see pp. VII-XXV) accompagnied 
by a detailed bibliography of his published works; these cover a period of some sixty years, 
from 1918, when the twenty-year-old researcher published his first short treatise on Pytha- 
goras’ “Xpvod "Ern” no. I, to 1977 when he published his latest report on the activities of 
the “Istituto Siciliano di Studi Bizantini e Neoellinici” (no. 449). It should be noted that this 
Institute in Palermo is essentially the personal achievement of Lavagnini himself (see pp. 
IX and ХХІ). 

I must point out at this stage that the bibliographical note ов "Атахта does not include 
a critical appraisal of Lavagnini’s work, since it has already been criticised, made its mark 
upon the conscious mind of the specialists and taken its place in the history of Greek studies. 
Essentially, it introduces to the readers of Balkan Studies this monumental volume, in which 
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* only a part of Lavagnini's activity as a researcher and a writer has been gathered together. 
Nevertheless, this part adequately proves him a scholar of high calibre. Furthermore, one 
can verify from the bibliography of Lavagnini's published works the broad spectrum of his 
scholarly interests. 

Lavagnini set out, certainly, as a classical scholar and amongst hia varied writings, of 
this early period, his outstanding works concern the novel of the Hellenistic years (nos. 12, 
13, 14, 29, 99, 117, 135, 162, 294). A spectacular climax to Lavagnini's contribution to the 
better knowledge of the Ancient Greek novel is the volume "Studi sul romanzo greco", which 
came out in 1950 (no. 294). 

In his autobiography, Lavagnini makes the following significant note: "Bisanzio 
€ il naturale antecedente della cultura neogreca. Il filo- 

logo classico che si accosti agli studi neogreci risalendo 

nel tempo oltre 1a turcocrazia, incontra inevitabilmente 
Bisanzio e 1а sua cultura nutrita di cristianesimo e di 
eredità classica. Cosi accadde anche a me di volgermi con 
attenzione al mondo bizantino" (see p. ХУШ). This statement helps the 
reader to perceive that a significant part of Lavagnini's scholarly activity revolves around 
matters of Byzantine history and literature and particularly Italy's and Sicily's intellectual 
Byzantine heritage. 

Almost simultaneously with Lavagnini’s assumption of his duties as professor of Greek 
literature at Palermo University (1930-1931), the teaching of Modern Greek language and 
literafure became part of the official university syllabus. As time went by, Lavagnini's inter- 
estin modern Greek language and literature grew keener and in the end came to be essential- 
ly his chief concern. It would seem that he received a powerful impulse in this direction during 
his stay in Athens in early 1936, when he had the opportunity to establish close personal 
relations with many significant Greek literary men such as Palamas, Sikelianos, Xenopoulos 
and others. 

Lavagnini's career as a Neohellenist began with translations of the Modern Greek 
poeti minores, whose works lend themselves more readily to rendition into a foreign language. 
By 1935 he had already translated L. Porphyras’ “Shadows” (Zxıöc) (no. 139). In 1936 he 
translated M. Polydouri no. 138 and Myrtiotissa (no. 139). It should be noted, however, that 
while Lavagnini's interest and sympathy centred steadily around Porphyras for many years 
(nos. 165, 168, 169, 333), at the same time he was translating poems and writing studies on 
the works of many other more significant modern Greek poets, as, for example, С. Athanas 
(nos. 291, 345, 361, 381), G. Athanasladis-Novas (no. 442), К. Boumi-Papa (no. 259), К. 
Cavafy (no. 333), M. Dalmati (nos. 409, 410, 420), N. Kazantzakis (nos. 258, 274, 280, 359, 
363, 387), A. Kalvos (no. 438), S. Koumanoudis (nos. 348, 379, 381), G. Koutsocheras (no 
372), L. Mavilis (nos. 183, 371), М. Malakasis (no. 167), С. Markoras (no. 429), J. Moreas 
(no. 231), К. Ouranis (nos. 214, 346, 381), К. Palamas (nos. 137, 173), I. M. Panayotopoulos 
(nos. 292, 340), T. Papatsonis (no. 427), O. Papastamou (no. 349), E. Roidis (nos. 180, 231), 
С. Seferis (nos. 360, 397, 400, 418), M. Sigouros (no. 387), А. Sikelianos (nos. 172, 248, 
279, 303, 322, 325, 333, 370, 373, 381, 388, 389, 443), D. Solomos (nos. 356, 357, 381, 403, 
432, 436, 440), A. Theros (nos. 339, 382), and others. 

However, the measure of Lavagnini's contribution to Modern Greek letters lies in the 
following three important works: 

1) "(Storia del) la letteratura neoellenica", which came out in 1955 and was reprinted 
in 1960 and again in 1969 (nos. 338, 364, 424). 
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2) Two anthologies of Modern Greek poetry: a) “Arodafnusa: 32 poeti neogreci 1882- 
1940”, which came out in Athens in 1957, i.e. at the time when Lavagnini was the director 
of the “Istituto Italiano di Cultura di Atene” (no. 350). 

b) “Piccola antologia poetica”. This anthology, in which fifteen Greek poets, from B. 
Kornaros to O. Elytis, are presented to the Italian reading public, was published the following 
year in the periodical Ausonia: Rivista di Lettere e Arti 13 (1958) 58-75 (no. 358). 

3) Numerous articles on modern Greek writers and their works in the famous Bompiani 
dictionaries: 

a) “Dizionario degli autori”, vol. III, Milano 1957-58. Articles on the following writers: 
K. Cavafy, G. Chortatsis, G. Drosinis, M. Falieros, E. Georgillas, A. Kalvos, A. Karkavitsas, 
В. Kornaros, К. Krystallis, A. Laskaratos, L. Machairas, G. Markoras, Matesis, J. Moreas, 
Р. Nirvanas, К. Palamas, A. Papadiamandis, D. Paparrigopoulos, A. Paraschos, M. Poly- 
douri, L. Porphyras, A. Provelengios, С. Psyharis, E. Roidis, D. Solomos, A. Soutsos, 
P. Soutsos, G. Tertsetis, I. A. Troilos, I. Typaldos, A. Valaoritis, G. Vilaras,G. Viziynos 
(no. 352). 

b) “Dizionario delle opere о dei personaggi”, vol. IX, Milano 1947-49. Articles on the 
following writers and works of modern Greek literature: “Basil”, “Breezes of Atthis”, “Atha- 
nasios Diakos”, “Erotokritos”, “Foteinos”, the Greek Folksong, “Gyparis”, “Kyra Frosini”, 
“The Murderess”, “The Mysteries of Cefalonia”, “Oath”, D. Paparrigopoulos, A. Paraschos, 
“Pindar and Corinna”, “Pope Joan”, A. Provelengios, I. Typaldos, A. Valaoritis, G. Vilaras 
and others (no. 264). 

His extensive contribution, gratefully received by the younger generation, classes Lavag- 
nini as one of the leading scholars of this century, a man who saw Greek literature in its 
entirety not as a museum-piece, but a life-force. 

As early as 1937, Lavagnini was awarded an honorary doctorate by the University of 
Athens; since 1964 he has been a corresponding member and since 1972 a foreign associate 
of the Academy of Athens. 


University of Athens K. Mrrsaxis 


В. Т. McDonough, Nietzsche and Kazantzakis. Washington, D.C.: University Press of 
America, 1978, pp. 91. 


B. T. McDonough’s Nietzsche and Kazantrakis is a perceptive and thorough analysis 
of Nietzsche’s influence on Nikos Kazantzakis’ Zorba the Greek and also fulfills Mc- 
Donough’s goal: to give us a better understanding of key philosophical questions in Nietzsche 
in general. 

Beginning his study with the Apollonian and Dionysian aspects of Nietzsche’s The Birth 
of Tragedy, he focuses on how these opposing forces are “healthily and honestly reconciled 
in that art which was forged into being by Hellenic Will: Greek tragedy”. It was because of 
their Apollonian image-making that the Hellenes created an “artistic veil” between themselves 
and the Titanic power of nature, the Dionysian, represented by the satyr-song and the dithy- 
ramb. It was through the Dionysian myth that the Hellenes found the “enthusiastic, emanci- 
pating, and necessarily collective experience of intoxication and revelry”. 

For Nietzsche, and McDonough, Euripides’ introduction of realistic characters, his 
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use of the logical prologue, and his reasonable explanations of the divine by means of the 
dgus ex machina destroyed the Dionysian aspect of tragedy. Socrates, with his “moral quo- 
tient” and his optimism, was also alien to the spirit of tragedy. 

In Greek tragedy at its finest, man understood the cruelty and destruction of life. He 
was not disgusted by life’s tragic forces; in fact, tragedy helped him justify his existence. In 
modern fiction, Zorba is its most “amoral, non-egoistic character because he wills his life 

“in terms of values that promote his life. He dances after his child’s death to relieve his pain. 
He laughs at death and resists him when he arrives. He is the modern tragic Dionysian artist. 

The Boss, Zorba’s employer, is the modern Socratic thinker suffering from Nietzsche’s 
concept of ressentiment, a victory of the Judaeo-Christian view of sin ove: innocence with 
its need to punish the spirit because of the healthy desire of the body. Through Zorba, he 
learns how self-denial and introspection have desensitized his ability to participate in life. 

The widow in Zorba the Greek (McDonough’s discussion of her role is particularly 
accurate) symbolizes the way ressentiment reveals itself in the righteous morality of the men 
and women in her village. Her sexuality enhances her strength, and like Zorba, everything 
about her is primitively affirmative. But her very energy makes those who are weak experience 
guilt. They will make her suffer for her healthy effrontery. 

It is significant that the widow is one of Kazantzakis’ powerful characters. When he 
hoists his own resszntiment upon other female portraits, he is not so successful. Katerina in 
The Greek Passion seems contradictory and even stereotypical in her development. Mary 
Magdalen in The Last Temptation of Christ also puzzles the reader because the ideas of her 
creator hinder the free exercise of her personality. 

Indeed, Zorba the Greek may be Kazantzakis' most powerful work precisely because 
Zorba is free of Kazantzakis’ own concerns about sexual morality. As Yeats suggests, when 
the writer adopts a mask, a self that is most unlike his own, he frees himself from the egoism 
of the personal. Zorba and the widow are such driving mythical forces that all guilt and regret 
fade in their presence. Kazantzakis’ own troubled views about sex are absent (his Christ 
figures have to deny their sexuality to become saintly). For McDonough, Zorba like the 
Olympian gods, provides the reader a sense of physical release from guilt by joyfully affirming 
the glory of the body in spite of life's tragic dissonance. 

The author also traces four Nietzschean archetypes in Zorba the Greek and concludes 
with an analysis of the Overman and eternal recurrence themes as exemplified in Zorba. He 
has made an important contribution to Kazantzakian and Nietzschean scholarship with 
this valuable study. 


Salem State College 
Salem, Massachusetts MICHAEL ÁNTONAKES 


B. L. Fonkich, Grechesko-Russkie Kul'turnye Sviazi v XV-XVII vv. (Greco-Russian Cultural 
Ties in the Fifteenth-Seventeenth Centuries). Moscow: Izdatel’stvo "Nauka", 
1977, 245 pp. 


` Recently several works have appeared in Russian analyzing Greco-Russian political 
relations in the eighteenth and especially nineteenth centuries. Works by G. L. Arsh and A. M. 
Stanislavskaia immediately come to mind. Earlier cultural contacts lately have been less well 
studied. Under these circumstances this volume by B. L. Fonkich is an especially welcome 
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addition to our knowledge of Greco-Russian cultural relations in the fifteenth-seventeenth 
centuries. 

The work is dedicated to the study of Greek manuscripts brought to or copied in Russia 
in the fifteenth-seventeenth centuries. Fonkich studies these manuscripts trying to make 
them an independent source for the reconstruction of the source of Greek writing in Russia 
with the aid of an analysis of handwriting, signatures, library marks and incidental notes. 

Fonkich in four chapters focuses his attention on 1. observations on Greco-Russian 
cultural relations in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries deduced from a detailed and fascinat- 
ing study of Greek manuscripts made in Russia in their writing characteristics, 2. Arsenii 
Sukhanov and aspects of the manuscript collection he brought from Mt. Athos, 3. Greek 
manuscripts in the Pechatnyi Dvor in the second half of the seventeenth century and deductions 
from them on Patriarch Nikon’s reforms of Russian liturgical books, and 4. the composi- 
tion and pattern of usage in Russia of two Greek manuscript libraries of Archimandrite 
Dionysius of Janina and Patriarch Dositheos of Jerusalem which arrived in Russia in 1689 
and 1692 respectively. 

Fonkich confines his work to analyzing only the four preceding questions. Similarly, 
he concentrates on gathering evidence to be found in the manuscripts themselves and not 
on a rehash of other information about Greek culture in Russia. As a consequence of this 
rigorous narrowing of view, Fonkich hesitates to make overriding generalizations about the 
nature of the Greek cultural presence in Russia before 1700, but his conclusions about 
Greek writing based on the manuscripts studied are well-founded and important, and they 
must be considered in any further study of Greek culture in pre-Petrine Russia. 

On the basis of twenty-two fifteenth and sixteenth century Greek manuscripts copied 
in or delivered to Russia, Fonkich concludes that those Greek manuscripts were read not 
only for religious edification but for knowledge of Greek grammar as well. He adds, though, 
that with their study the copyists around Archbishop Gennadii of Novgorod were not able 
to raise their knowledge above a learner's level. In his study of the manuscripts brought to 
Russia by Arsenii Sukhanov in 1655, Fonkich adds significant information to our knowledge 
of the quantity of manuscripts brought and the conditions of work on Mt. Athos. Fonkich 
is impressed with the range of literature brought by Sukhanov to Russia and he deduces after 
retracing the history of the collection’s life in Russia, that the works were intended as guides 
to many concerns beyond simply liturgical ones. Chapter Ш, the longest in the volume, is 
devoted to the Greek books of the Moscow Pechatnyi Dvor used by the reformers under 
Patriarch Nikon. Fonkich is able to fill in details of the lives of the Greek copyists working 
in the Pechatnyi Dvor, especially Arsenios the Greek, and with the aid of an opus to the 
Pechatnvi Dvor of 1658, Fonkich suggests that Arsenii Sukhanov’s choice of manuscripts 
for Russia at Mt. Athos was not accidental but according to a plan perhaps laid out by Arse- 
nios the Greek and Patriarch Nikon. The last chapter, devoted to the history of the collections 
of Dionysius of Janina and Dositheos of Jerusalem, adds many details to the life of Diony- 
sius, an important Greek educator in seventeenth-century Russia, and to the relations among 
Dositheos, Greek teachers at Moscow’s Slavonic-Greek-Latin Academy and the Russian 
government. : 

Any further study of Greco-Russian cultural relations before 1700 will have to come to 
grips with this excellent volume. Far more than a study of the collection of Greek manuscripts 
in Russia, the book provides basic information for our understanding of the scope of the 
Greek cultural presence as a whole in Russia before the eighteenth century. 

Macalester College 

Saint Paul, Minnesota PETER WEISENSEL 
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Angeliki Hatzimihali, The Greek Folk Costume. Costumes with the Segouni, Edited by Tatiana 
Ioannou-Giannara and Angelos Delivorias, Benaki Museum, Melissa Press, Athens 
1978, pp. 399+-360 colour and black and white plates+39 drawings+map. 


A deluxe edition published by the “Melissa” publishing house in cooperation with the 
Benaki Museum, dealing with the work of Angeliki Hatzimichali in the field of greek regional 
costumes. 

The work is introduced by Angelos Delivorias, Director of the Benaki Museum, who 
is also the editorial advisor of the publication. The Introduction was written by Tatiana Ioan- 
nou-Giannara who worked closely with A. Hatzimichali during the years before her death. 
In addition, T. Ioannou-Giannara has also undertaken the scientific supervision of the work, 
researching and compiling the text. The artistic supervision of this volume was carried out 
by Rachel Misdrachi-Capon. Contents: Following the introductory notes of A. Hatzimichali, 
the work presents in separate chapters the costumes of Attica and the official dress of the 
court of Queen Olga, the costumes of Eleusis, the costumes of Tanagra, of Atalandi, of Ara- 
chova, of Corinthia, of Argos, of Agianna, of Edipsos, of Hassia, of Paramythia, of Souli, 
of Pogoni, of Dropolis, of Garitsa, of Florina, and the costumes of the Sarakatsani. The 
work concludes with a section of notes and a glossary of names. The origins of the photo- 
graphs illustrating the work are listed at the end of the volume. 

Studies of Regional Greek Costumes 

Those studies of regional Greek costume of any real value are few and far between. 
Noteworthy are the following: “Пері "Augiécems” (The Attire) by A. Vernardakis, a reprint 
from Imerisia, Athens 1906, and the album Greek National Costumes, compiled by Angeliki 
Hatzimichali, with illustrations by Sperling, volumes A’-B’, published by the Benaki Museum, 
Athens, 1948. Also important is the article written by A. Hatzimichali for Meydan ‘KAAn- 
vix) *EyxuxAoraldera (The Great Greek Encyclopedia), volume I (Greece), Athens 1934, 
pp. 824-845. For a study of greek regional women’s costumes, I refer the reader to my article 
“A First Attempt at an Introduction to Greek Traditional Costume (womens)”, Ethnogra- 
phica, volume I, 1978, pp. 5-92. 

Abstracted studies dealing with particular aspects of greek regional costume have been 
published in regional books and periodicals, scientific journals and others. Exceptionally 
noteworthy is the work of D. Loukopoulos, “Ils "Y фаїмору каї Nrévovtat of AltwAoi”(The 
art of weaving and the costumes of the inhabitants of Actolia). Most important regarding 
our field of study is the inventory compiled by N. Yfantis "Поупуїстоє Ганоє" (A Pogoni 
Wedding), Folklore Collections, Athens 1972, and the two books of E. Frangaki dealing 
with men’s and women’s costumes of Crete, in her work Komix) Даре) Туут (Cretan 
Popular Art), volumes I and II, Athens 1974. Also of importance is the study of the costumes, 
of Pelion made by K. Makris Of pogeotés тоб IInAlov (The Costumes of Pelion), Volos 1949, 
and the relevant chapter from his comprehensive work “Н Ларе) Téyvn тоб IInAlov (The 
Folk Art of Pelion), Athens 1976. The chapters dealing with the costumes of the Dodecannese 
and Cyprus written by Athina Tarsouli inthe publications Лодгхбууса (The Dodecannese), 
volumes I, П and IH, Athens 1947, and Кїлөос (Cyprus), volumes I and U, Athens 1955, 
are also very informative. 


Comments on the Introductory Notes of Angeliki Hatzimichali 


In her introductory notes to the work under discussion, A. Hatzimichali divides the 
regional costumes of Greece into three categories. Costumes with the sigáni, costumes with 
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the kavddi, and those costumes characterised by the foustdni. The author herself provides no 
grounds for such arbitrary classification. Т. Ioannou-Yiannara, in her introduction to the 
work, explains that the system of classification is based upon the 'form'(morfi) of the costumes 
involved. However, she does not satisfactorily define what she means when she uses the term 
*form', which leaves the reader free to interpret this as meaning the general impression created 
by each individual costume. Such a method of classification is subjective, and can not be 
adequately dealt with using three general categories of dress. How, for example, can the 
average reader accept the implication that the costume of Attica is identical in ‘form’ with 
those of the Sarakatsani. Even were one to accept the division of Greek regional costumes 
into three categories, and that by ‘form’ one meant ‘design’, such a division would nonetheless 
remain arbitrary and unconvincing. For if that were the case, to which category would the 
costume of Lesvos belong, or those costumes characterised by the foustáni-tsoükna (Meta- 
xädes, Karoti, etc.), or the Tsakoniá costume (also referred to by T. Ioannou-Yiannara), or 
even the arkadian type of costume (mavrofoástana, asprofoñstana), characterised by both 
the foustáni and the ylourdf, or sigtini. Should the material used in the costumes be accepted 
as the criteria for the above-mentioned system of classification, once again three categories 
of costume alone would not suffice. 

The sigüni is prepared from a washed woolen fabric called sayidki, closely related to 
the material known generically as tsékha, a rough felt. However, in many instances, the fou- 
stdni and the kavddi are fashioned from either tsókha or saydki (Episcopi, Naoussa, and Lint- 
zouria, northern Epiros). We are of the opinion that any classification of the different regional 
costumes of Greece, for the moment, should be based on their design, i.e. their cut, criteria 
leading to a far more certain division into definitive categories of dress. However, insofar 
as the study of traditional regional costume in Greece is presently at a rudimentary stage 
(inventory, in-depth study, comparative study), we feel that the classification of women’s 
costumes in our country should be made in terms of two basic characteristic groups. One 
group would consist of those costumes clearly Byzantine in origin (reflecting the develop- 
ment and evolution of the ‘tunica’ and related designs such as the kavádi, the sigüni, the 
tsohkna, etc.), while the second category would include those costumes reflecting the influences 
of the Byzantine era and the dress modes of the western European Renaissance (such as the 
Joustdni. See Ethnographica, volume I, 1978). 

A. Hatzimichali refers next to the several elements making up the costumes with the 
sigûni, or thick woolen overcoat, and analyses only two of the more obvious components: 
the poukdmiso and the tzdkos. As far as the poukdmiso is concerned, A. Hatzimichali believes 
that it was originally a sleeveless article of clothing, and she refers to it as chiton without 
ascertaining whether she relates it to the ancient greek chiton or to the roman tunica. We do 
not believe that the modern greek poukdmiso has evolved from the ancient greek chiton, 
which was fashioned from a single piece of material, without any seams, the width of which 
served as the overall length of the garment. It appears far more reasonable to assume that 
the modern greek poukdmiso has as its prototype the roman tunica excepting, of course, сег- 
tain poukdmisa which can be traced back to Asia Minor. In its post-Byzantine form, the 
tunica depends upon the length of the material, fashioned from several pieces of material 
sewn together, and has ample sleeves. The poukamiso was originally a basic article of clothing 
with sleeves. It became a sleeveless garment when other articles of clothing with sleeves were 
worn over it. In those instances when the sleeved outer garment disappeared, then the pou- 
kamiso returned to its original sleeved form. 

As far as the drdko is concerned, A. Hatzimichali believes that it was transformed from 
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an inner garment to an outer garment, and that it arrived at this final stage of development 
in the era of the costumes of the court of Amalia. However, we do not understand why queen 
Amalia choose an inner garment of which only the sleeves would be visible when the costume 
was complete, rather than another type of long sleeved outer garment more familiarto her, 
such as the zipoñni, already worn with the foustani. The urban kondogoüni introduced and 
established in Greece by queen Amalia, I consider to be derived from the island zipoüni, 
which is an essential element of the costumes of Hydra, Spetse, Aegina, and Psara, in the 
form they had before Amalia came to Greece. 

In the latter part of her introductory notes, A. Hatzimichali supports the theory that the 
origins of those costumes characterised by the sigolini are of Greek, and not Albanian origins. 
She confines her evidence to the peasant costume of the Mesógia villages of the region of 
Attica, and she often refers to the studies of P. A. Fourikis. Fourikis himself supports the 
Byzantine origin of the costumes of Salamina, which A. Hatzimichali places in the category 
of dress characterised by the foustáni. Actually Fourikis separates the costumes of Salamina 
from those of the Mesógia villages, the inhabitants of which he considers ‘Albanian’ in origin 

[See Laographia (1929), volume I, sections A and B, p. 18]. A. Hatzimichali maintains that 
the conclusions of Fourikis regarding the costumes of Salamina hold true for those other 
Greek costumes characterised by the sigoüni. 

It is not only a matter for those interested in regional costumes to determine as far as 
the origins of the inhabitants of such reglons are concerned, especially when the arguments 
are based upon the nomenclature of the different elements making up the costumes. There 
1з no doubt whatsoever that the costumes of the Mesogia have preserved one of the Byzantine 
modes of village dress. In addition, the majority of terms used to describe such costumes in 
our country—when they are not strictly regional in origin, that is—comprise part of the 
Byzantine glossary of costume related terms, usually foreign in origin. Such terms, quite 
naturally, were in usage throughout the Byzantine world. Thus, if I am not mistaken (for 
after all, this is a field for linguists), not only the words “thek” and “krik” are to be considered 
albanian in orgin, but such words as “griz”, “bres” and “kouk” as well. The root of the word 
“folindi” is most probably italian in origin, signifying as it does the lower part of a garment, 
covering the wearer's legs, the hem or lower border, or depth (foundáro-bythisomai, fondo). 
I believe the *kamis" is a derivitive of the camicia-chemise. As far as the “dzitzakio” is con- 
cerned— with which Fourikis deals extensively—we are by no means convinced that it bears 
any relation to the dzako. Judging from the information available to date, the Byzantine 
dzitzakion was introduced from another part of the world (see the Great Greek Encyclo- 
paidia compiled by P. Drandakis, volume IA’, p. 147), and we haveno certain knowledge of 
its pattern. On the other hand, the italian jácka most closely corresponds to the dzako, which 
is simply a short-sleeved jacket. 


General Observations 


Nowhere in the text Is any reference made to the time limits within which the study of 
Angeliki Hatzimichali was carried out. In addition, it would be very useful were one Informed 
which villages she visited and when, and which items of information were not derived from 
her personal in site investigations but from the material she gathered during the festivities 
of August 4th. 

Again, it would have been preferable had the titles of the different chapters been uni- 
form: some chapters are entitled with the name of a particular village (Eleusis, Tanagra, 
Atalandi, Arachova, Argos, Agianna, Edipsos, Dropolis, Garitsa), while others are titled 
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with regional names (Attica, Corinthia, Hassia, Paramythie, Souli, Pogoni, Florina). In 
the text of course it becomes clear that the descriptions apply to regions, without any attempt 
made to distinguish the differences found from one village to another—the exceptions are 
so few as to be insignificant. It is a pity that these distinctions were not made at the time by 
A. Hatzimichali, as it was far easier then to denote such differences while gathering her in- 
formation than it is today. For instance, inthe case of the costumes of Argolidokorinthia, 
important differences are apparent between the old and more recent forms, and in the 
transitional stages from the one to the other as well (1835-1935 approximately). 

In several instances, serious geographical errors are to be found in different chapters 
of the work. In the chapter dealing with the costumes of Hassia, the region designated by 
A. Hatzimichali is evident. Notation 79, together with the villages comprising Hassia, two 
villages from the region of Tsiarsba, Kozani (Krokos, Aiani) and another village from Elas- 
sona (Krania) are referred to erroneously. 

The book Гіцос тоб лаііоб xaigo (Marriages in Days of Old) by Karapataki, is 
referred to in notes 80-85. This work refers to the villages of the region of Venzia, which he 
pinpoints with great precision. These regions are not related geographically to each other, 
and nowhere in the work is claimed they possess characteristics of dress in common. The 
confusion arising in the work of A. Hatzimichali becomes all the greater, as the misleading 
text is accompanied by a map denoting the Hassia region of Attica instead of the Macedonian 
Hassia dealt with by the author. 

In the chapters entitled “The Costume of Paramythia” and “The Costume of Souli”, 
the question arises as to whether the author is indeed writing of the village Paramythia, for 
it is certain that the Grammenohoria are not found in Paramythia, or whether she is dealing 
with the region instead. Is she writing of the village of Souli or of the region bearing the same 
name, and in terms of what chronological period. In 1928, for example, the province of Souli 
was comprised of four villages. In 1974, the same province consists of a municipality (Para- 
mythia) and some thirty communities. In 1928, the province of Paramythia consisted of 
forty-three villages. In 1974, there no longer exists such a province. The confusion quite 
naturally found its way into the text and accompanying photographs of A. Hatzimichali’s 
work. In this particular instance, photograph 240, taken in the ‘stadium’ during the 4th of 
August celebrations, depicts the back of a young girl wearing a costume I can neither discern 
clearly nor identify. At her side, with her back turned towards the camera, stands another 
girl wearing a costume from the village of Aghioi Pandes, region of Filiata, while facing the 
camera are another two girls, one of which is certainly wearing the dress of the city of Filiata. 
Photograph 241 shows a group of women from Paramythia, today’s province of Souli, 
formerly known as the region of Paramythia. The origin of the costume depicted in photo- 
graph 239 is unclear; from which village of Souli does it come. From which village of Para- 
mythia is photograph 235 taken? Or perhaps it is from the villages known as the Grammeno- 
horia? 

In the Journal of the Benaki Museum, the costumes from Aghioi Pandes and those 
villages sharing identical characteristics of dress are referred to as the traditional costume of 
Souli, and the observations made in the text are even less valuable than the misleading in- 
formation given on p.p. 232-233 of A. Hatzimichali’s work. Should this particular costume 
come under discussion, and should the Benaki Museum and the Museum of Popular Art 
have no examples of this particular dress in their collections, as is apparently the case, accord- 
ing to the author’s text, with very little effort on their part the responsible parties would 
have found out that the “Lyceon ton Ellinidon” has twelve such costumes in its collection, 
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and the Peloponnesian Folklore Foundation an additional two such costumes. As a matter 
of fact, the Peloponnesian Folklore Foundation’s collection of Greek traditional costumes 
includes several examples of the white old costumes of that period. Apart from the above 
mentioned sources, the costume of Aghioi Pandes can also be inventoried and catalogued even 
today. The “Lyceon ton Ellinidon” of Athens in addition added to its collection of traditional 
Greek costume a dress of the type represented in photograph 251 as long ago as 1954. 

In the chapter dealing with the costumes of Florina, (Greek text), the village Scopiä is 
referred to as Skópia the latter of course, is to be found in Yugoslavia, and not in northern 
Greece. 

In addition, the chapters of the work of A. Hatzimichali are very uneven in terms of 
the amount of information provided, and several even consist of already published material. 
For example, the chapters dealing with the costumes of Corinthia and Argolida were published 
in 1963 in the periodical Peloponnesiaki Protochronia; this is mentioned neither in the 
text nor in the notes of the work under discussion. The same oversight appears in the chap- 
ters referring to the costumes of Paramythia, of Souli and of Garitsa. On the other hand, 
the chapters dealing with the costumes of Sarakatsani, Attica, Aglanna, Edipsos, Eleusis and 
Tanagra are invaluable. Following in terms of their importanceare the sections dealing with 
the costumes of Pogoni and Dropolis, Hassia, Atalandi and Arachova. The chapter covering 
the traditional costumes of Florina essentially refers to the particular village of Antartiko 
and those villages sharing identical characteristics of dress. As far as theother costumesof 
Florina are concerned, it would have been preferable had the 'authors' not attempted to 
write anything, as they are not included in the notes of A. Hatzimichali. (See the commentary 
accompanying photographs 300, 303, 304, 307, 308, 309, 311, 287). 

The old photographs in themselves are wonderful, especially those taken in the villages; 
the more recent photographs shot in the field are equally interesting. Objections can be made 
concerning photographs 82, 111, 231, and 318, and to certain other photographs, which, 
compared to such gems as 350, 239, etc. appear rather ludicrous. Especially invaluable are 
those photographs depicting the wonderful pieces to be found in the collection of the Benaki 
Museum. Jt is a pity that the majority of the articles of costume represented are not ascribed 
to their respective villages of origin. We fully understand the difficulties involved: the majority 
of the articles of such collections both in Greek museums and in museums abroad suffer 
from a lack of clues indicative of as their origin. However, а corresponding effort must be 
made in cach case to compensate for such shortcomings. 

The reader would have been aided immeasureably had the articles of costume depicted 
in the photographs been described in terms of size. Representative of this particular handicap 
are the photographs of p. 64, where the scale is misleading. 

In addition, it is a great pity that so many of the photographs, otherwise во excellent, 
should be marred by so many errors. In pointing out the following instances, the question 
arises as to whether or not there exist other similar errors which we do not recognise. Publica- 
tions prepared by museums in general, and especially by the Benaki Museum, attributed 
to such a respected figure as А. Hatzimichali, even without her knowledge, should be super- 
vised with greater care and far more research than is unfortunately the case in this particular 
instance, 

General Observations on the Photographs 


Photograph 4. The costume depicted in the watercolour is too freely drawn to 
serve as a good example of the everyday dress in the 'Mesogia' villages of the region of Attica. 
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Photographs 2, 3, 5. In all three representations the griz are decorated with 
pieces of red cloth. In the text, A. Hatzimichali does not clarify the reasoning underlying 
her conclusion that the sigouni with the green embroidery preceded the griz (pp. 29, 33). The 
more recent form and decoration of the griz is that found in photographs 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
36, 37, 39 and 40. The griz shown in photographs 12 and 13 is closer to the older type of the 
garment. 

Photograph 5. The woman in the lithograph із wearing a woolen lachouri on 
her head and not the ‘mandili louloudato’ (greek text) or flowered kerchief reffered to in 
the text on page 30. 

Photograph 6. The little girl in the watercolour is not, in my opinion, from the 
*Mesogia' villages of Attica. Her costume characteristics resemble more those of the villages 
found between Megara and Corinth. 

Photograph 49. The pins of the photograph bear no relation at all to the koptses 
used to fasten the end of the zostra (sash, page 47), they were used to keep the head veil in po. 
sition. 

Photograph 51. The beaded yiordani in the representation is not the ‘megalo 
ylordani* of the ‘mesogia’ villages (see photograph 9), but the ylordani of the island of Sala- 
mis. That it was also worn in the “Mesogia’ villages of Attica in nowhere mentioned in the 
text. 

Photograph 66. The villager in the foreground of the picture is wearing a si- 
gouni with gazia. The second woman is probably wearing the sigount with thillies. 

Photograph 104. The dzakos illustrated here із from the village of Livanates 
All drakos from this particular region differ from village to village. 

Photograph 107. The type of apron represented in the illustration is not of an 
earlier type but is simply one of the later types to be found throughout the region. Such 
aprons were embroidered and sold in bazaars by the ‘vlachs’ of the area. (Note: This informa- 
tion was obtained from Stavros Goutis, dealer, who purchased several such aprons at the 
bazaar in Levadia in 1925. "Vlachs’ was how the local inhabitants reffered to those shepherds 
and livestock breeders who lived on the mountains of Fthiotidophokis. Many of these gar- 
ments bear the stamp of the public tax stamp on the underside). 

Photograph 108. The costume of Arachova pictured here is a peculiar combi- 
nation of elements of dress and it cannot possibly represent a whole listed in the catalogue/ 
buletins of the Benaki Museum. The older type of underdress in the photograph is combined 
with the more recent long sleeved dzako commonly found in the villages of Beotia and Attica 
rather than those of Fthiotidophokis; the zomari (sash) aught to be worn round the hips 
rather than round the waist; the everyday knit stockings; all provide a total picture which 
tends to perplex the viewer. We have serious doubts regarding the origin of the cummerbund 
and the knit stockings (photograph 133). 

Photograph 124. It is not a trakhilia (shirt front) but two headbands, differing 
from each other as far as the embroidery is concerned. 

Photograph 138. There is no doubt whatsoever that the costume depicted in 
this photograph comes from Perachora, Corinthia. In our opinion the apron pictured has 
no place in this particular costume. Women who in 1973 were approximately ninety years 
old and who had worn this type of costume do not remember these aprons, not even are 
they to be found in their trunks of clothing. Aprons like the one in the photograph and in 
p hotographs 153 and 155 have been met with in the course of our researches in the mountain 
villages of Argolis and Corinthia, ranging from Argolis to Stymphalia. We also came upon 
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a rose and blue apron in the village of Berbati, Argolis. The few women who recall this 
particular garment refer to them as bridal aprons, worn on the wedding day itself, for aprons 
were not worn with any of their costumes until after 1900. Therefore we:believe that the 
costume in this photograph should not be presented without, such an article of dress. 

Photograph 139. The poukamiso is from the village of Aghii Theodori in Corin- 
thia. 
Photograph 140. This particular poukamiso is from the village of Perachora 
Corinthia. 

Photographs 141, 142, 143. "Vohaitika’-underdresses-"Voha’ is the region border- 
ing the sea from Corinth to the town of Aegion. 

Photographs 156, 157. These aprons are not characteristic of the province of 
Corinthia. After painstaking research we have come to the conclusion that they were probably 
introduced into the Peloponnese by those women who went to work in the cotton fields of 
Levadia (see photograph 108), or by the brides coming originally from Fthiotidophokis. 

Photographs 158, 159. We would like to take this opportunity to point out that 
in the work "Macedonian Folk Embroidery’, from the Institute of Folklore in Skopja, Skopja 
1975, p. 78, photograph no. 124, a headdress from Corinthia is pictured similar to those 
shown in photographs 158, 159, attributed to the Salonica District. Therefore, it is apparent 
that even our neighbours publish unsubstantiated information. 

Photograph 166. This particular costume is not an example of the more recent 
modes of dress of Argos, but represents the transitional period of those costumes worn in 
the villages east of Argos. Even though the dzakos belongs to the type of costume worn in 
the villages of Mt. Lyrkeion, the ensemble depicted here is essential correct in terms of its 
basic elements. The confusion existing regarding the components of such costumes is as 
widespread at this stage as the weddings taking place between people of different villages. 
The apron depicted in the photograph is not ‘as worn recently”, but is simply one of the innu- 
merable types evolved in recent years. We have come across this particular apron in the 
course of our researches in Arachnaio (Heli). It should be noted that the cummerbund how- 
ever, is mistakenly included in the whole, as it does not come from the Peloponnese. We see 
it represented elsewhere in the book as the zonari ої Beotia (photograph 92). In addition, 
the jewellery pictured adorning the breast of the costume is unknown in the Peloponnese. 

Photograph 167. The underdress on the right in the picture is Corinthian, and 
was worn throughout the coastal "Уоба" region and Perachora, but principally in the neigh- 
bourhood of Athikia, Corinthia. 

Photograph 176. The headdress pictured is from Perachora Corinthia and not 
from the Argolis. 

Photograph 177. The apron in the photograph is from Fthiotidophokis (see com- 
ment re: photograph 107). How such an apron appeared in Mani remains a mystery to me. 
On the other hand why an apron from Mani in the chapter of Argos? 

Photograph 178. The chemise in the photograph is to be found in most villages 
between Stymfalia and the region of Kyparissia. An underdress similar to the one in the 
picture belongs to an old family of Mani. 

Photograph 193. The detail of the silk head scarf depicted in the photograph is 
from Edipsos and not Agia Anna. 

Photograph 192. The jewellery depicted in the photograph is better known as 
daladiani. 

Photograph 179. We object to the manner in which the cummerbund is worn in 
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the case of the costume represented in this photograph. The kandemi of Agia-Anna ів shaped 
by means of a special process and when worn properly, the two decorated ends hang down, 
in equal length, ons end to the right and the other to the left. 

Photographs 218, 219, 220, 221, 229, 230. No reference is made as to which 
villages saw these photographs taken. It would have been an easy matter, as they were made 
as recently as 1963. 

Photograph 242. Exactly what is the girl in the photograph supposedly wearing? 
Apart from the incorrectly tied fakioli (surely this should have been arranged by a woman 
from the region familiar with the costume), the combination of elements making up the 
costume pictured here represents neither everyday wear, nor bridal dress, nor anything else 
for that matter. The tzouloufia (the curls dangling from the temples) are worn by young women 
only on their wedding day, on which occasion the headdress is radically different from that 
pictured here. The doulamas (the short, silk sleeved jacket) is worn over the seylakl or sigouni 
(the long, white sleeveless overdress of the photograph) by both married and single women. 
The panoseylako, resembling neither the seyiaki or the sigouni, is a garment worn over all 
of the other garments making up the costume. Such errors are all the more distressing when 
one considers the wonderfull old photographs accompanying the text, photographs depicting 
the original costumes in their proper form, and revealing the care with which such costumes 
should be assembled and worn. 

Photograph 280. The keichief of the photograph is not arranged in the proper 
manner. 

Photograph 287. The costumes of the young girls in the group of dancers from 
Amyndeon are the most recent type of dress of the village of Andartiko, Florina. I do not 
understand why the girls of Amyndeon in the photograph wear costumes of the Andartikon 
village instead of their own. 

Photograph 300. The combination of elements making up the costume in the 
photograph is unacceptable. The stockings are part of the recent type of Andartiko costume. 
The chemise, apron and knitted sleeve ends (which in fact are knitted leggings) belong to 
the costume of Aghia Paraskevi and those villages with similar characteristics of dress. The 
kerchief when embroidered whith predominant yellow patterns, belongs to Aghia Paraskevi 
etc.; if in black patterns then it belongs to Alona or Acrita. The belt buckle is one of those * 
flooding the touristic market during the last few years- its origin unknown. The jewell on 
the wearers chest is characteristic of Scopià and those villages with similar dress modes. And 
yet another perplexing feature of the costume in the photograph: why is the model wearing 
shoes similar to those of photographs 300, 280, 263 and that of the book's jacket—with or 
without pom-poms. In those cases where a particular pair of shoes such as those pictured 
in photographs 218, 235, 276, 315 and 319 cannot be had, then it is far preferable to substitute 
with such nondescript footwear as that of vhotographs 1, 80, 108, and 138. 

Photograph 303. This is not an example of sleeve endings but of knitted leggings. 

Photographs 303, 304, 307. This clothing comes from Aghia Paraskevi Florina 
and the villages with similar characteristic of dress. The embroidery and woven aprons of 
Boufi (Akritas) are never orange or yellow. These items belong to the same group as the items 
on photographs 289-292. 

Photographs 308, 309. The hood pictured is called 'sokai'. This particular one 
is incomplete. Half of its embroidered part is missing as well as its fringed ending. We do not 
know from which group of villages it comes from but it cannot belong to all three villages 
mentioned, as Boufi and Alona belong to one group and Scopià to a completely different 
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one. The most probable case is that it belongs to none (colour sceme, design, quality of 
jeweils). 

Photograph 311. This photograph is not from the Florina district but from the 
village Orini in Serres. 

Photograph 319. In this particular Saracatsani costume, the underdress should 
not hang below the 'foustani". 


Conclusions 


The publication of the material left behind by Angeliki Hatzimichali is a necessity for 
those who are concerned with the study of Greek folk tradition. In that respect, the initiative 
taken by the Benaki Museum to publish a part of the volume of material bequeathed them 
is certainly praiseworthy, and we sincerely hope the efforts of those responsible parties will 
continue in the future. We would like to take this opportunity to expressour regret that the 
publication of the remaining volumes of the work “Sarakatsani” has been delayed for so 
long, a delay that is no longer justifiable. However, the posthumous publication of the notes 
of a scientist of the calibre of A. Hatzimichali should have been prepared with greater care, 
with far more extensive and critical research than was the case in this instance. It is our 
opinion that the notes of A. Hatzimichali should have been published in their original form, 
with a judicious and enlightened commentary/admendments made by a specialist in the par- 
ticular field, whose editorial role would include informing the reader of each and every inter- 
vention and ammendment made to the original body of material. This would include the 
critical evaluation of information and sources, a carefully researched list of sites discussed 
in the work, the incorporation of any new material and changes arising from more recent 
studies in the field, the meticulous charting of geographical changes that have taken place 
over the years since the original material was compiled, and the views and opinions of other 
specialists in the field regarding certain aspects of Greek regional costumes which present 
difficulties to the researcher even today. It is obvious that especial care should be taken to 
seek out, modify and incorporate all new findings in the field arising from recent research 
into the text in such a manner as to prevent any possible confusion on the part of the reader 
as to what material is what—this could be done through the use of different types, punctu- 
ation, different coloured print, etc—and, parallel to the above, critical annotations, commen- 
tary, etc. 

In the case of the publication of the Benaki Museum, it is not made clear just how much 
of the text was written by A. Hatzimichali and which parts consist of her original material, 
and which is the fruit of the efforts of T. Ioannou-Giannara. In the Prologue written by An- 
gelos Delivorias and the Introduction written by T. I. Giannara, it is evident that certain 
intrusions have been made in the original, without it being clear where the hand of À. Hatzi- 
michali leaves off and that of T. I. Giannara takes up the text. The many errors plaguing 
the book do not help Mrs Glannara. In addition, the publication of the notes in conjunction 
with the presentation of the invaluable collection of the Benaki Museum in its incomplete- 
ness and the errors of identification does a grave injustice to both A. Hatzimichali and the 
museum's collection. Necessary as it is that the notes of A. Hatzimichali be published, it 
is equally important that the treasures of the Benaki Museum be catalogued and labelled 
scientifically and accurately. Scientific methodology is conspicuously absent as far as-the 
scientific supervision of the work at hand is concerned, and there all too frequently appears 
to be a serious lack of knowledge of the subject dealt with by the editor. This, despite the 
fact that T. Ioannou-Giannara demonstrates in her introductory notes a sensitivity to be 
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landed. Therefore who is responsible for the deplorable errors in the text and photographs 
we have discovered and pointed out? 

It is our opinion that Angelos Delivorias should have been more careful in his prologue, 
and his enthusiam for the work in general cooled by the light of scientific reasoning. It is 
fitting to point out at this time the serious error—hopefully typographical—attributing the 
researches of A. Hatzimichali to the year 1900. At that time, she was barely five years old. 

Apart from the above mentioned shortcomings, the work in general is certainly praise- 
worthy, and by all means it should be continued. We sincerely hope that those responsible 
for the subsequent volumes will take into account those of our criticisms they deem reasonable 
and worthwhile. 

As far as the technical and typographical pains taken to produce the work in question 
we are in to position to judge their value; let it be said, however, that this particular pub lica- 
tion is certainly qualitatively inferior to corresponding works produced by the National 
Bank of Greece. Finally, we believe that a comprehensive bibliography of the work of A. 
Hatzimichali should be included in the second volume of The Greek Folk Costume, cur- 
rently being prepared by the Benaki Museum. 


IOANNA PAPANTONIOU 
(Translated by Curiss KLINT) 


Zamfira Mihail, Terminologia portului popular románesc fn perspectiva etnolingvisticd com- 
рагай sud-est europeană (La terminologie du costume paysan roumain dans la 
perspective de l’ethnolinguistique comparée du Sud-Est européen), Bucaresti, 
Editura Academiei R.S.R., 1978, 253 pp.+38 cartes. 


C'est une double lacune que cet ouvrage se propose de combler: d'une part l'absence 
de synthéses portant sur l'histoire du costume paysan chez les peuples sud-est européens et 
d'autre part, le manque d'ouvrages concernant la terminologie du costume paysan de cette 
zone. L'auteur a dû étudier d'abord la terminologie du costume dans chaque langue euro- 
péenne, afin de pouvoir dégager ensuite leurs éléments communs et leurs traits spécifiques. 

Si dans un projet d'avenir Zamfira Mihail compte consacrer un volume spécial à la 
terminologie du costume paysan dans les langues sud-danubiennes, pour le moment, c'est 
aux réalités roumaines qu'elle s'arréte. En partant de ces réalités—corroborées avec les 
résultats de l'ethnographie—elle procéde aussi à une comparaison avec les autres langues 
de cette région. 

Un premier chapitre, intitulé Prémisses et Sources nous renseigne sur les limites do ses 
recherches et ses sources linguistiques et ethnographiques, ce livre se situant dans le domaine 
de l'ethnographie linguistique. Les sources de cette enqu&te sont vastes et variées: iconogra- 
phie, témoignages écrits et sources linguistiques surtout. Ces dernières sont particulièrement 
intéressantes, puisque l'auteur met à profit les réponses du questionnaire folklorique-ethno- 
graphique dressé par l'historien roumain B. P. Hasdeu en 1884-1885, récoltées dans environ 
700 localités et couvrant plus de vingt mille pages, qui ont permis à Z. Mihail de dresser les 
premiers cartogrammes de la linguistique roumaine reproduisant des réalités linguistiques 
du XIX-e siécle. 

Le caractére permanent du costume paysan, élément de sa continuité et L'acculturation, 
élément de la diversité du costume paysan sont les principales prémisses de ce travail. L'auteur 
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a taché de découvrir les toutes premiéres attestations des termes roumains relatifs ап costume 
paysan. 

Le deuxiéme chapitre poursuit la stratification ethnographique et la stratification linguis- 
tique des termes désignant les différentes parties du costume à travers toute la Roumanie. 
L'étude terminologique a été abordée à l'échelon du parler pour chaque type d'objet pris 
en soi. Leur comparaison avec les autres langues du Sud-Est européen a prouvé de façon 
indéniable que, pour ce qui est des pièces essentielles, la réalité roumaine est implantée dans 
une strate antique autochtone et latine. . 

En glanant parmi les principales conclusions qui se détachent de cet ouvrage, nous 
citerons: la persistance des termes autochtones pour les pièces essentielles du costume, l’origine 
latine des principales pièces du costume masculin, l'existence de quelques termes d'origine 
sud-slave antique, consolidée du fait de leur présence dans les langues voisines, Ja diffusion 
moins vaste des éléments plus récents sud-slaves et en même temps le fait que les Bulgares et 
les Serbo-Croates ont emprunté, à leur tour, un nombre égal de mots à la terminologie du 
costume roumain. Pour les mots d'origine turque, l'auteur est à même de préciser que le rou- 
шаш ne comporte aucun terme lié au domaine du costume provenant de la langue turque 
sans qu’on ne le retrouve dans les autres langues du Sud-Est européen. 

En étudiant les aires de diffusion de la terminologie des principales pièces du costume 
paysan roumain, l’auteur constate que les limites de sa diffusion au Moyen Age ne s’arrêtent 
pas aux frontières politiques des Etats roumains de cette époque. D’autre part, les aires 
linguistiques couvertes par la terminologie du costume sont celles des autres termes dialectaux. 

Les termes balkaniques couvrent de vastes aires situées en général dans le midi de la 
Roumanie, alors que les termes communs au polonais et à l'ukrainien sont attestés seulement 
dans le nord du pays. D'autres conclusions portent sur les termes empruntés aux nationalités 
cohabitant le territoire roumain (Saxons, Hongrois surtout) et aux néologismes adoptés de 
. la terminologie du costume citadin. 

D'un intérét tout particulier pour l'histoire des Roumains est le témoignage que cette 
terminologie du costume paysan roumain apporte pour la continuité roumaine (du fait de 
ses éléments autochtones, latins et vieux slaves). А aucune étape de son histoire, le costume 
du paysan roumain n:a connu un renouvellement complet, qui rompe avec la tradition. Aussi 
peut-on affirmer, avec l'auteur, que “le costume paysan roumain est l'expression même de 
la tradition”. C'est vraiment un fragment de “l'Ame roumaine” que Zamfira Mihail a pu 
rendre dans cet ouvrage profondément sérieux et bien construit. De trés riches annexes 
(listes de localités, cartes linguistiques, index des mots) en font un trés utile instrument de 
travail aussi. 


С. PAPACOSTEA - DANIELOPOLU 


Mircea Eliade, The Forbidden Forest: a Novel. Trans. by Mac Linscott Ricketts and Mary 
Park Stevenson. Preface to the English ed. by Mircea Eliade. Notre Dame and 
London: University of Notre Dame Press, 1978, pp. xv-i-596. 


“While yet a very young man, I realized that no matter how captivated I might be by 
oriental studies and the history of religions, I should never be able to give up literature. For 
me, the writing of fiction—sketches, novellas, novels—was more than a “violon d’Ingres’: 
it was my only means of preserving my mental health, of avoiding a neurosis” (р. v). It is 
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with these words that Mircea Eliade chooses to introduce the English translation of his massive 
epic novel, The Forbidden Forest. He informs us first of the vital place of literary composition 
in his personal intellectual life, seeing that process as a necessary foil to his eminently well- 
known research on the history of religions. Later on, he makes it clear that he understands 
the (re-) making of myth in story as an activity cognate and complementary to myth analysis. 
And, perhaps.not surprisingly, he conceives of the reader’s role in similar terms: “...it is 
especially the ‘escape from time’ brought about by reading—most effectively by novel read- 
ing—that connects the function of literature with that of mythologies. To be sure, the time 
that one ‘lives’ when reading a novel is not the time that a member of a traditional society 
recovers when he listens to a myth. But in both cases alike, one ‘escapes’ from historical and 
personal time and is submerged in a time that is fabulous and trans-historical”. (Myth and 
Reality, tr. by Willard R. Trask, [New York: Harper and Row, rpt. 1975], p. 192). 

Probing the hermeneutical possibilities of imaginative works, setting up a narrative- 
based dynamics for further exploration of the history of man’s religions—thése concerns 
have occupied Mircea Eliade from the age of twenty-three on. And his literary production 
has itself run a remarkably wide gamut: settings and subjects include metaphysical landscapes, 
meditative experiences, autobiographical episodes and overtones, and the felt reality of 
what it meant to be a member of the author’s own generation in Romania. These are the 
palpable contents of a personal story cycle, the patterns of an individual’s self-reflexive mythol- 
ogy. What is more, ТЕЕ is a synthesis of all these elements and many more, representing 
as it does Eliade’s most ambitious literary endeavor, one for which he had great expectations. 
The more than five years of intense and anxious labor, mirrored in complaints and misgivings 
as well as in the brilliant and far-reaching aperçus which may be found recorded in his journal, 
produced a volume which evidently held immense significance for its author. And the 
suggestiveness of TFF’s mythic structure, the “realistic legend” of Romanian life and events 
over a period of historical time, the catalysis of the ever-present dialectic of sacred and pro- 
fane, the unique hybrid style that blends epic and novel techniques, and, in general, the intel- 
lectual engagement which Eliade’s works inevitably command and maintain—all of these 
qualities make the book а significant experience for a variety of readers. 

In a fundamental way, TFF is an epic story, and therefore a very familiar one, both in 
subject and in form. The landscape viewed retiospectively by the author is that perceived 
by the hero Stefan in Bucharest, Lisbon, London, and elsewhere across the face of Europe 
over the years 1936-48. Stefan’s quest compares to that of Odysseus: both figures are wan- 
derers, seekers after truth, men who survive because they can adapt. But there are also impor- 
tant differences. While the Greek hero strives to find his way home to an Ithaca and a Penelope 
that have always been his, Stefan struggles against the boundaries of time, place, and phenom- 
enal limitations of all sorts in an attempt to escape from history and join the woman of 
his dreams, Ileana. For Stefan there are, moreover, two Penelopes—the unattainable but 
ever-beckoning image of the sacred (Ileana) and the earth-bound maternal wife (Ioana). 
His long suffering stems primarily from the irreconcilability of the two women and of the two 
men inside himself who reach out to them; from his “secret room” in Bucharest (where no 
time passes) to the bomb shelters of London (in the midst of history) to the final meeting 
in the forest (in mythic time), he wrestles fiercely with the problem of the phenomenology 
of the self. Through his wrestling we come to a new perspective on the events which form the 
background and context for the problem, and we see how the supposedly monolithic moments 
of history take shape from the individual’s enactment of myth in history. The human tale 
has its own logic, and history is its consequent, not precedent. 
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For such a structure to succeed, for the epic to maintain itself, a narrative strategy of 
considerable flexibility is necessary. One of the techniques Eliade employs is “paratactic” 
construction, a characteristic of all early epics; it consists of arranging story elements and 
sections in a pattern that suggests the equivalency and contemporaneity of parts rather than 
hierarchy and linear structure. This method adapts particularly well, of course, to the sacred- 
profane design, emerging most often as flashbacks and even flashbacks within flashbacks. 
The reader is forced to give up his customary stranglehold on the sequence of events and to 
enter a flow of episodes and characters which answers only its internal order. 

Similar to this technique, and again a trait typical of epic and folktale, is the doubling 
of characters which pervades TFF. Some of the pairs are natural foils, such as the paradigm 
of Ileana and Ioana. Others are more obliquely aligned. Stefan finds a near-double, for 
example, in the novelist and playwright Ciru Partenie, a brooding aesthete who looks striking- 
ly like Stefan and who was once engaged to Ioana. Partenie’s presence alone adumbrates 
a dislocation of time, and his tragic death—the result of his having been mistaken for his 
double—seems somehow required if Stefan is to live to pursue his quest, In addition, Stefan 
Viziru finds another reflection in Spiridon Vadastra, an introverted government worker 
who indulges himself in grand fantasies. Vadastra dodges in and out of the novel until his 
supposed death during the London bombings; later on he mysteriously turns up as a secret 
agent whose identity has been sacrificed to a political cause. Doubling thus suspends the 


. usual narrative mode, while it actively encourages paratactic kinds of association. 


While the characters and episodes, arranged in a centripetal pattern around Stefan, 
collectively move the reader through a symbolic redemption, the hero himself moves toward 
his homecoming/escape. For, in effect, his “return” consists of replicating in the novel’s 
final moments his meeting with Ileana in the forest at the opening of the story. In that rec- 
reation Stefan becomes Odysseus in ritual intromission of Penelope: the half-imagined, 
half-perceived car, mentioned like the Odyssean olive at crucial points (rites de passage) 
throughout the narrative, is their olive-tree bed. The vast saga of his heroic exploits and rela- 
tionships with others fade away and dissolve in a timeless coda. As the release of death 
approaches in the form of an inevitable automobile accident—inevitable from the time he 
first saw Пеапа in illo tempore—Stefan at last finds fulfillment for a love hecannot realize 
in this world: “That moment—unique, infinite—revealed to him the total beatitude he had 
yearned for for so many years. It was there in the glance she bestowed on him, bathed in 
tears. He had known from the beginning this was the way it would be. He had known that, 
feeling him very near her, she would turn her head and look at him. He had known that this 
last moment, this moment without end, would suffice” (р. 596). Like the lovers in Keats’ 
frieze, theirs is ever a beginning without the possibility of an end, an ongoing presence which 
will persist. 


Emory University J. M. FoLEY 


Mustafa Ali Mehmed, Istoria Turcilor (Histoire des Turcs), Bucuresti, Editura științifică 
gi enciclopedică, 1976, 447 p.+1 carte+ illustrations. 


Cette synthèse sur l’histoire du peuple turc est rédigée par un turcologue de Roumanie, 
maître de recherches à l’Institut des Etudes Sud-Est européennes. Devant l’ampleur do sa 
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tâche et l'impossibilité dans laquelle il se trouvait d'épuiser ce sujet, l’auteur a surtout dû 
aborder les grands processus historiques de la vie du peuple turc dans sa symbiose avec 
l’histoire des autres peuples. C’est l’évolution unitaire du passé du peuple turc qu’il pour- 
suit—dans ses lignes générales—en commençant par l'analyse de leur histoire centrale- 
asiatique et le lent détachement des Turcs modernes de cette “grande famille” des peuples 
turcs de l’Asie dans leur déplacement séculaire vers l'Europe et l'Afrique, pour les retrouver 
ensuite dans les limites de leurs frontières acruelles. 

Dans ce cadre général, Mehmet Mustafa expose dans la I-re partie du livre les thèses 
fondamentales sur l’ethnogenèse du peuple turc, les formations politiques des anciens Turcs, 
leur mode de vie, leur langue et leur culture, le processus d’islamisation, ainsi que leur supré- 
matie dans le monde arabo-persan, en même temps que leur permanent déplacement des 
profondeurs de l'Asie vers l'Europe. Dans le dernier chapitre de cette première partie con- 
sacré à l’Empire des Turcs seldjoukides, l’auteur souligne l’intérêt de cette époque. Au fur 
et à mesure que s’installait l'hégémonie seldjoukide dans le monde de l'Islam, les contacts 
avec l'Empire byzantin s'intensifiaient, ce dernier ayant à affronter de grandes difficultés 
à ses frontières orientales à la suite de la politique de conquête systématique de l'Anatolie 
par les Turcs seldjoukides. Ces quatre siècles de lente conquête de l'Asie Mineure par les 
Turcs sont envisagés par l’auteur de ce livre en tant qu’&poque où se sont créées les condi- 
tions socio-politiques et démographiques qui allaient favoriser plus tard la chute de l'Empire 
byzantin sous les Turcs ottomans, les successeurs directs des Seldjoukides. 

La seconde partie est consasrée à l’Empire ottoman, étudié sous les aspects les plus divers 
de ses manifestations intérieures et internationales, depuis ses débuts (la fondation, l'évolu- 
tion, le déclin et la lutte pour la survie—les Réformes), jusqu'à sa totale décomposition qui 
rendit possible l'apparition des Etats nationaux indépendants. 

En analysant l’Evo/ution de l'Empire ottoman, l’auteur expose d'intéressants points 
de vue sur l'Empire ottoman en tant que successeur des traditions islamiques, turques et 
byzantines. L'autorité du sultan Mehmed Il devenait celle d'un souverain ottoman, aux 
traits absolutistes et centralisateurs, qui visait à Ja création d'un "empire universel", s'éten- 
dant tant sur le monde musulman que sur le monde chrétien. C'est avec ce sultan que l’Empire 
8e consolida par une politique d'annexions qui transformait les territoires conquis en pro- 
vinces ottomanes, ne se contentant plus d'une suzeraineté à distance ou d'une vassalité nomi- 
nale, ce qui devait häter le processus de création d'une monarchie centralisée de type oriental. 

C'est dans le chapitre intitulé Le chemin vers le califat que nous voyons l'Etat ottoman 
prendre les traits d'un empire universaliste, tant du point de vue géographique, qu'en ce 
qui concerne sa composition ethnique et confessionnelle, ainsi que les perspectives de son 
développement spirituel en général. 

L'analyse du systéme des autonomies, avec toutes les conséquences qui en découlent 
pour les sujets ottomans (priviléges, capitulations, autorité politique du Patriarcat orthodoxe), 
ainsi que de l'ensemble de ce systéme du "Millet", en tant qu'organisme multinational et 
pluriconfessionnel, explique leur contribution à 1а désagrégation intérieure de l'Empire et 
au développement des aspirations nationales des peuples assujettis. 

Un épilogue, intitulé La renaissance du peuple présente briévement les résultats dela 
politique réformatrice de Kemal Pacha Atatürk et l'effort du peuple turc derespecter, depuis, 
les lignes fondamentales de cette politique pacifiste. 

Comme de juste, une place importante y est accordée à l'évolution des relations roumano- 
turques. Les différents aspects de la “Question Orientale", ainsi que la lutte des peuples 
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balkaniques pour leur liberté y sont présentés avec l’objectivite et la précision d’un historien 
impartial. 

Quoique adressé aussi au grand public, le livre de Mehmet Mustafa est un ouvrage 
scientifique également. Sa bibliographie, très riche, fait appel aux plus récentes recherches 
turques et à celles des turcologues du monde entier. De précieuses annexes (listes des Sultans 


. seldjoukides, des Sultans ottomans et des grands vizirs, des “chans” de Crimée, des “Reis- 


efendii”—ministres des affaires étrangères ottomans—et des grands drogmans de la Porte 
ottomane), un glossaire, un index des noms, une carte et des illustrations, contribuent à 
rendre ce livre particulièrement utile. 

С. PAPACOSTEA-DANIELOPOLU 


^ 


Dennison Rusinow, The Yugoslav Experiment: 1948-1974. Published for the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, London, Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1977. pp. 410+xx pp. 

Bogdan Denis Denitch, The Legitimation of a Revolution: The Yugoslav Case. New Науеп 
and London: Yale University Press, 1976. pp. 254+-xiv pp. 


Since its founding in 1919, Yugoslavia has been a favorite topic for study by Western 
scholars either because it does not fit the Western conception of modern Southeastern Europe 
or in spite of this factor. English-language scholarly monographs on Yugoslavia outnumbér 
those of any other country of the region. After World War I the kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
ans Slovenes was seen as a justification of the principles of national self-determination—one 
of the prime reasons for the suffering of the war—and the triumph of the first ally of the 
Entente—Serbia. In fact the kingdom was a mask for Serbian domination over the other 
South Slav nations, which showed dubious feelings toward the union in 1919 and rampant 
hostility against it in 1939. During the height of the Cold War after World War II the country 
represented a greater anomaly. Here was a Communist-ruled land defying the motherland 
of “monolithic” Communism—the Soviet Union. The meaning of these paradoxes have 
proved difficult to fathom for many Western observers, requiring the abandonment of old 
prejudices and the adoption of fresh insights from impartial analysis. 

The two monographs under review here are, therefore, a welcome addition to the litera- 
ture dealing with this enigmatic country. The lack of prejudice and strength of analysis re- 
quired here are present in both. These books examine from different angles two essential 
questions of deep concern in Socialist Yugoslavia. First, to what extent has Yugoslavia solved 
the “nationality” crisis that has plagued the country since 1919? Second, how has the system 
of workers’ contro! fared in Yugoslavia and what is its significance for the society? For both 
authors the Yugoslav workers’ councils are the key to the country’s present society. They 
are in fact Rusinow's “experiment” and the institutions of Denitch’s “legitimation”. What 
appears to most casual observers to be the major factor of Yugoslavia’s existence—the 
dictatorship (either benevolent or malevolent, by force of personality of by force of arms) 
of Tito—plays only a supporting role in both books (a major one to be sure, especially in 
Rusinow, but supporting nevertheless). This is a significant fact since both authors tend to 
support the view that Yugoslav institutions are of an enduring rather than a transitory 
nature. 
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Rusinow, an associate of the American Universities Field Staff, is a trained historian 
with an inclination for political science enhanced by his career as a reporter-scholar for the 
AUFS in Yugoslavia and Austria. His observations of the Yugoslav scene are justifiably 
regarded very highly by his colleagues, although occasionaliy Croatian Nationalists or cold 
warriors have attacked him for being too kind to the present regime. He is also a well-received 
and popular lecturer on the University circuit. (Indeed, his engrossing speaking style surpasses 
his written work, which sometimes suffers from tortuous circumlocutions better suited to 
the podium than the printed page). In the current monograph Rusinow traces the develop- 
ment of the Yugoslav “experiment” from the time the Yugoslav Communists gained power 
during the second world war. 

In his introductory chapters Rusinow recounts the story of the Yugoslav Communists 
rise to the forefront during the war and Tito’s break with Stalin in order that the Yugoslavs 
might be masters of their own fate. The bulk of the book then relates the historical develop- 
ment of Yugoslav socialism. It is chiefly a non-technical economic history, but since he writes 
on all issues, the book is useful as a general survey of post-war Yugoslavia. The major de- 
bates on the country’s politics and society in Rusinow’s interpretation revolve around the 
concept of the workers’ councils—the unique Yugoslav contribution to functioning socialism. 

The workers’ councils were created in June 1950 by “the most famous legislative act 
of the postwar era in Yugoslavia”. Rusinow portrays the decision to institute the councils 
as an attempt “born of necessity not of conviction” (p. 32) to demonstrate that Yugoslavia 
was a truer socialist society than the Soviet Union. The idea was worked out by Milovan 
Djilas and Eduard Kardelj from Marx’s conception of the free association of producers 
(p. 51). Once in effect they became the means by which flux and conflict within Yugoslavia 
could be resolved. The League of Communists (the rechristened Yugoslav Communist 
Party), granting some flexibility including even unsuccessful attempts at multi-candidate 
elections, retained effective political control. Extreme critics or errants of both the left and 
right such as Milovan Djilas or Aleksandur Rankovié found themselves in trouble, but vital 
and vocal economic debate has been part of the Yugoslav scene since 1950. “Liberal” decen- 
tralizers and “Laissez-faire Socialists” have vied with “conservative” centralizers on the 
merits of workers’ self-management, market socialism, and other economic problems, especial- 
ly those involving the relationship between the federal and republican economies. Rusinow 
also shows that the economic issue involved national problems which could not be hidden. 
The debate whether the richer republics should aid the poorer Jed to the old conflicts among 
the Serbs, Croatians, Macedonians, etc. and both political and economic solutions were 
sought—for example, an enlarged and representative executive committee instead of a presi- 
dent, and a balance between federal and republican financial institution. In the final analy- 
sis Rusinow, although he expresses admiration for many of Yugoslavia’s accomplishments, 
is not ready to call the “experiment” a success. For him the end is still unclear, and he wisely 
does not guess at what the future might bring. 

Bogdan Denitch examines the same question from a different viewpoint that of a 
sociologist. With less emphasis on the historical background he asks whether the Yugoslav 
communists have legitimized their revolution by the workers’ councils and by the attempts 
to balance national control over state affairs. He is also interested in examining Yugoslavia 
as a case study of a twentieth-century revolution based on the successful outcome of a civil 
war—comparing it to China and Viet Nam and contrasting it with other socialist countries 
of Eastern Europe. 


Like Rusinow, Denitch believes that the workers’ councils are a unique contribution 
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to socialism by the Yugoslav leaders. However, his claim that the concept did not have even 
ideological forerunners in Marxist theory (pp. 152-53) is an exaggeration. Workers’ control 
of factories is a well-established idea with origins in the earlisest years of scientific socialism. 
Rusinow, as we have said, cites Djilas's assertion that the Yugoslav institutions were based 
on Marxist theory. 

More central to Denitch’s monograph is his examination of the workers’ councils as 
institutions of democracy. Here he successfully shows that a multiparty system is not the 
only measure of a democratic society and that the workers’ councils in Yugoslavia can be 
a legitimate alternative. Both in the view of the Yugoslavs themselves and by standards of 
non-Socialist political scientists the workers’ councils served to democratize Yugoslav 
society and remain viable institutions for the “legitimation of the Yugoslav revolution”, In 
this conclusion Denitch seconds Rusinow. 

Denitch treats the national question somewhat separately from the economic.He believes 
that the present regime has made great strides in eliminating the prewar national hostilities 
by a conscious effort to achieve national balance in all aspects of Yugoslav leadership—pol- 
itical, economic, military, intellectual, etc. Because the various republics do not have homo- 
geneous populations, there is a greater correlation in a geographical analysis than in a strictly 
national one. Furthermore, some differences exist because. of historical circumstances. For 
example, because of the partisan experience, there is a higher percentage of Serbian officers 
in the armed forces than the Serbian population warrants. (Former partisans, by the way, 
have continuously occupied the most influential positions in Yugoslav society giving rise 
to a generation problem which both authors point out). 

Denitch is more sanguine than Rusinow about the success of the Yugoslav “experi- 
ment-revolution” and sees it as a model for the future in the third world. In industrial countries 
the technical managerial class has increased in relative size, while the working class has not. 
In this context workers’ control is just a radical concept of class warfare. “The Yugoslav 
model”, he says, “with all its imperfections and contradictions, is on a different plane. It 
represents a major historkal attempt to create a society based on self-management. The 
success or failure of this effort may reshape the future strategy of working-class parties 
throughout the world (р. 182)”. Denitch also concludes that the Yugoslav revolution was 
made by the Communists’ own efforts after they achieved power “not...because it was based 
on an idea ‘whose time had come’ (р. 206)”. In this view he differs in some degree from Rusi- 
now, who emphasizes the necessity caused by the break with Moscow. Denitch insists that 
the process is now irreversible although foes of Yugoslav socialism with its integral workers’ 
control can still be found among the old enemies (the nationals and anti-Communists) and 
two new groups—the Yugoslav managerial class and the still-present closet Slatinists (pp. 
183-84). Both Denitch and Rusinow believe that most of the younger generation, however, 
think of Yugoslav socialism as true Marxism. Its retention was an object of the student 
demonstrations of the late sixties. Whether опе agrecs or disagrees with either Denitch’s 
or Rusinow’s conclusions, both books are welcome additions to the scholarly literature of 
modern Yugoslavia. 


Indiana University Northwest FREDERICK B. CHARY 
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Vane Ivanovic, LX: Memoirs of a Jugoslav, New York. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1977, 
pp. 435. 


Of literary forms autobiography is probably the most suspect as it represents an individ- 
ual’s self-evaluation of an assumed importance. It is the medium which allows defeated 
generals to grasp with the pen what they failed to achieve with the sword and offers victorious 
warriors an opportunity for magnanimity towards the fallen foe and Phillipic concerning 
former allies. It is also a means whereby those rare individuals whose lives have placed them 
at historical crossroads can share experiences and impressions of considerable worth with 
those of us whose interest is great but whose involvement is miniscule. Surely the memoirs 
of a Churchill, a Venizelos, a Stambulov, demand attention from partisan and critic alike 
but there are others who, while not having risen to the pinacle of power, still shared time and 
space with events of such significance as to give their reminiscences importance. LX, proudiy 
subtitled, Memoirs of a Jugoslav, is the record of such a life, Having turned sixty, Vane Iva- 
novic, sportsman, athlete, shipowner, urbane reconteur, and, above all else, Yugoslav, 
surrendered to the suggestions of his friend and publisher, William Jovanovich, and produced 
this interesting, if flawed, book, It is flawed in that having described the important aspects 
of an interesting life, Ivanovic allowed himself the luxury of some one hundred pages of 
annecdotal opinions ranging from the glory of Spanish bull fights to the poor quality of 
post-Castro Cuban cigars. He seems aware of this problem, however, for he provides an 
early disclaimer, “So far as I am concerned, and excepting only the War sections, the book 
may be opened and read from any page” (p. x). Stylistically this may be true as many sections 
can stand on their own but the reader who approaches in such a random manner will miss 
much that is to be gained from the traditional manner of reading from beginning to end. The 
early sections of the book provide brief comeoes of life in the last days of the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Empire and of the environment that produced modern Yugoslavia. Through the lives 
of his relatives and his own youthful experiences a sense of the shortlived Yugoslav monarchy 
is created and the reader is prepared to deal with Yugoslavia at war. 

Contrary to the expectations engendered by the author’s background, one finds no 
blanket apology for Mihailovic nor total condemnation of Tito. Instead there is an attempt 
to suggest the positive and negative to be found on both sides and no time is wasted blaming 
others. Charles Thayer in his book Guerrilla identified five criteria as being essential for 
successful insurgence. These five, objectives, leadership, popular support, sanctuary, and 
Allied support are applied by Ivanovic to the Yugoslav example. He concludes that both 
Chetniks and Partisans had clear objectives, that the Partisans had effective leadership while 
the Chetniks did not, that Mihailovic had little support other than that offered by the Serbs 
near his bases and that the mobile Partisans won broad and increasing backing. Furthermore, 
while Mihailovic held to his sancturaries too long the Partisans did not adopt this pattern 
until sure of Allied support and, as is well known, Tito and his forces eventually won the 
backing of the Allies. Ivanovic also takes Colonel F.W.D. Deakin to task for the description 
of events presented in The Embattled Mountain. Rather than as suggested by Deakin, British - 
policy early in 1943 was already shifting towards support of Tito and recognition of the 
Partisans as an Allied fighting force. This recognition doomed Mihailovic and his followers. 
One might expect bitter recrimination directed toward London, Washington, and Moscow 
but instead we are told, “The Partisan victory was not inevitable. It was made possible less 
by Allied support than by the division among the population. We destroyed ourselves or 
achieved a great triumph. As you like it” (p. 275). It seems almost too easy to ignore the 
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impact of the Red Army and the strategic decisions of the Western Powers but in the final 
analysis Ivanovic falls back on the traditional samo sloga Srbina spasava replacing only 
Srbina with Yugoslavs. And these Yugoslavs can survive and prosper as a link between East 
and West if they recognize the ethnic diversity of each of their four national communities; 
Serbs, Slovenes, Croatians, and Macedonlans. Where once there were three we now have 
four and this increased diversity is to be the base for greater unity. One wonders about this 
conclusion yet cannot help but wish the author well. 


Ithaca College 
Ithaca, New York JoBN В. PAVIA, JR. 
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f MIHAI BERZA 
(1907-1978) 


Professor Mihai Berza, one of the greatest contemporary Roumanian historians, died on 


"October 5th at the age of 71, having offered his services for half a century to Roumanian and 


international historical scholarship. Professor Berza was one of the most brilliant researchers 
into the history not only of his own country, but also of South-Eastern Europe in general. 
Respected by his colleagues in other Balkan and European countries, he was often the nucleus 
of organised inter-Balkan and European cultural events, which decidedly contributed to 
the strengthening of the relations between various nations. His dual capacity as Professor 
of the University of Bucharest and as Director of the Roumanian Institute of South-Eastern 
Studies from 1936 onwards contributed fundamentally to his success in these endeavours. 
Concerning the medieval period of Roumanian history in particular, Professor Berza furnished 
us with a-host of studies, in which he frequently undertook to investigate parallels in Rou- 
manian history and the history of the rest of Europe. Of course, he never neglected to pen- 
etrate the grounds of the most significant eventsin medieval Roumanian history. Professor 
Berza dealt with a wide spectrum of his nation's history: from the time of Stephen the Great 
up to the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries. With his incontestable and philosophical historical 
experience he examined popular movements, the relations between his own people and the 
Ottomans, the characteristics of Roumanian autonomy, the chroniclers of the medieval 
period and other subjects. The more authoritative periodicals in Roumania and abroad 
published a host of brilliant studies, book reviews, notes and commentaries by this ever 
memorable Professor. 

Mihai Berza was born on August 23rd 1907 in Tecuci, where he also received his primary 
and secondary education. He furthered his studies at the University of Jassy, where the 
teaching of the great historian and statesman, Mihail Kogalniceanu, and of the historian 
and philosopher, А. D. Xenopol, was still alive, Berza completed the brilliant education 
he received under the strict tuition of Jassy at two great centres abroad: in Paris, at the École 
Pratique des Hautes Études (1935-1936) and in Rome, first under a scholarship and later 
as librarian and secretary (1931-1938) at the Roumanian School there. In 1935 he received 
his doctorate from the University of Jassy, having submitted a thesis on Amalfi Preducale. 
With his very first studies, Berza established himself as a brilliant historian and scholar of 
medieval history. He began his career in his own country at a young age as a Professor in 
the Higher School of Archives in Bucharest. There he had the opportunity of educating а 
host of archivists, palaeographers and specialists in palaeography and diplomacy. At the 
same time, he had published his studies in Roumanian and foreign periodicals. Most of 
these studies were the fruits of his research in Roumania's archives. In 1950, Berza became 
а Professor of the University of Bucharest. At the time, he was also sub-director of the ^N. 
lorga" Historical Institute, Because of this position, Berza was able to use the rich library 
of this brilliant Roumanian foundation to study at close quarters the works of ЇЧ. Iorga, many 
aspects of which he was able to illuminate with his additions, enlargements and popularis- 
ations. 

Roumanian and international historical scholarship honoured Berza with many distinc- 
tions, amongst which were: Corresponding Member of the Roumanian Academy (1963), 
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Member of the Academy of Social and Political Sciences of the Socialist Republic of Rou- 
mania (1970), Corresponding Member of the Portuguese Academy of History, Member of 
the Executive Office of the International Council of Historical Sciences, Honorary Vice- 
President of the International Council of Byzantine Studies, President of the Roumanian 
National Council of South-Eastern Studies etc. 

In the positions of responsibility which he occupied from time to time, Berza worked 
with zeal and success. Apart from the studies he published, all models of scholarly induction, 
he produced a host of students who today are an honour to Roumanian historical scholar- 
ship. His Greek colleagues and younger professional philologists, historians, lawyers and 
sociologists will remember Professor Berza’s frequent presence at international conferences 
—and he almost always was present. They will remember his integrity, his wisdom, his wide 
and multifarious learning and, above all, his love for Greece and the Greeks. 

A, Karathanasets 


T ANDREAS XYNGOPOULOS 
1891-1979 


It was in 1942 when, as a student, I first met Andreas Xyngopoulos at the University 
of Thessaloniki, where he was teaching History of Byzantine Art. His classes were numerous, 
and often attracted students from other disciplines. His teaching was clear, articulate, con- 
crete, beautifully organized. For us who heard him for the first time the new horizons opened 
before us became familiar by the way he introduced the subject.He was kind, calm and help- 
ful towards his students. Those years were hard, World War II was at its worst point, but the 
teachers inspired the students to carry on. It wasa time we shall always remember with grati- 
tude towards our teachers. 

Не was a dear friend. Considerate, modest, gentle, with a great sense of humour anda 
vast knowledge embracing all sorts of interests, he enchanted his friends around him and 
the conversation would continue for hours. Even in his last year, tired by illness, his spirit 
was always bright and his brilliant memory surprised his hearers, especially those who asked 
some questions on Byzantine art topics. For us all his departure was a preat loss. 

He lived a long and fruitful life, Of Peloponnesian origin, he was born in Athens in 1891. 
He studied at the School of Philosophy at the University of Athens from which he graduated 
in 1924. In 1937 he earned his doctoral degree, 

During the years 1928-1930 he continued his studies in Byzantine art at the École Pra- 
tique des Hautes Études in Paris under Ch. Diehl and especially under Gabriel Millet. 

From 1920 he worked at the Archaeological Service in Athens and in 1925 he was pro- 
moted to the Archaeological Service of the Byzantine Monuments in Macedonia, based in 
Thessaloniki. In between he travelled to Berlin, Munich, Vienna, London and to the most 
important cities of Italy in order to study the monuments and the Byzantine Collections In 
the museums. In 1931, as a member of the Committee, he took an active part in the organ» 
ization of the exhibition of Byzantine art in Paris. 

Andreas Xyngopoulos was elected professor at the University of Thessaloniki in 1940, 
became rector in 1952-1953 and taught there until 1956, when he retired and returned to 
Athens. During his rectorship, the IXth International Byzantine Congress was held in Thes- 
saloniki, at the University, and he himself was mainly responsible for its success. 

He was a member of many scholarly institutions: member of the Board of the Archaeo- 
logical Society in Athens; vice president of the Christian Archaeological Society; one of 
the first members of the Institute for Balkan Studies and a member of various international 
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associations and committees. He participated in all the International Byzantine Congresses 
and in many mestings in Greece and abroad. His reknown was wide as ho was highly respect- 
ed for his scholarship and his deep knowledge of Byzantine art. 

For his scholarly work A. Xyngopoulos was awarded honorary distinctions such as 
the Phoenix medal by the Greek Government and the Légion d'Honneur by the French. 

As ephor of the Byzantine monuments he carried excavations and worked in many 
parts of Greece, especially in Macedonia. Two of-his most sensational discoveries in this area 
were the mosaics of the monastery of Latomou, dating from the Vth cent., in Thessaloniki 
and those of the Church of the Holy Apostles, dating from the XIVth century, also in Thes- 
saloniki. His book on Thessaloniki and Macedonian Painting is also important. His opinion 
that Thessaloniki was the cultural center from where painters went to work in various parts 
of Macedonia, which is based on critical stylistic analysis, parallels, and the Greek inscrip- 
tions of the painters, is widely accepted nowadays. His contribution to the studies of By- 
zantine art in Macedonia is very important as is shown by the long list of his publications, 
articles or monographs, concerning this area. His studies on Byzantine art based in the context 
of the religious literature, the cultural background of each period as well as on historical 


- texts are of excellent scholarship. His articles published in various Greek and foreign jour- 


nals, as well as his monographs, cover a wide spectrum of Byzantine and Post-Byzantine art. 
In this account mention is made of some of his books showing the variety of subjects he dealt 
with: Ебоєтіому Mecawmxdy Mynuslor’ Абтуфу (1929) [Inventory of Medieval Monuments 
in Athens];7'6 КабоМмхду тўс Movie тоб Aarduov ép ӨвссаЛоуіху xol тд бу abi фтррідажбу. - 
A.A, 12, (1929)[The Church of the Monastery of Latomou in Thessaloniki and the mosaiques 
therein] ; KardAoyos elxévor тоб Movoslou Млвуфит (1936) [Catalogue of the icons in the Be- 
пакі Museum]; Тёссарес uixool vaol тї; Oecoalorkenc тб» ҳобуоу тбу» ПаЛаюдбуа» (1952) 
[Four little Churches in Thessaloniki from the Palaeologian period]; "H yrpudorn diaxdoun- 
où тоб удоб riv ‘Aylor °АлостбАоу ӨвотаАоу{хт}с (1953) [The Mosaique Decoration of the 
Church of Sts. Apostles in Thessaloniki]; Thessalonique et la peinture Macédonienne (1955); 
Tà uvnuela тфу» ХвоВіо» (1957) [The Monuments in Servia-Kozani]; Хуєбіадна loroglas тїс; 
Oonoxsutuctts боурафогіїс usvà тђу “Adwow (1957) [Sketch of the History of the Religious 
Painting after the Fall of Constantinople]; Of roıgoygagles тоб “Aylov Nixaldov "Орра»об 
ӨвссаХоуіжтс (1964) [The Frescoes of St. Nicholas Orphanos in Thessaloniki]; " Egsvva sig тд 
Вобаутіуд uynusia тбу Хєооб» (1965) [Research in the Byzantine Monuments in Serres]; Al 
Mixgoypapla: tot Мібістортіпатос тоб MeyáAov * АЛеёйудооо elc тду xóðixa той “EAAnyixot 
’Ivoriroßstov rfj; Beverlac (1965) [The Miniatures of the Romance of Alexander the Great in 
the Codex of the Greek Institute in Venice]; The Mosaics of the Church of Saint Demetrius in 
Thessaloniki (1965); ‘O sixoroygagixóc жос tis боміс тоб "Aylov Anumrelou (1970) [The 
pictorial Cycle of the Life of St. Demetrius]; Tè Едауу оу тоб MeAsvixov е civ’ Ev: 
sch BiBlioôfxn "Абпибу (1975) [The Gospel from Melenikon in the National Library in 
Athens] and others. 

Andreas Xyngopoulos belonged to that generation of scholars who brought new im- 
petus to the study of Byzantine art. The monuments brought to light during these last fifty 
years in Greece, some of them discovered and studied by Andreas Xyngopoulos, revised 
older evaluations of Byzantine art especially those of the XIIIth and XIV centuries in Ma- 
cedonia. 

-~ The news of his death on April 22, 1979 saddened all his friends and colleagues in Greece 
and abroad. Andreas Xyngopoulos will be sorely missed. 


Institute for Balkan Studies Louisa Laourdas 
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PETER CHARANIS 
` ON THE DEMOGRAPHY OF MEDIEVAL GREECE: A PROBLEM SOLVED 


The author begins his study with a long quotation from Mazaris on the 
demography of the Peloponnese at the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
Of the various peoples which Mazaris mentions he concentrates on the Slavs, 
more especially on the question of the settlement of the Slavs in the Peloponnese 
and in the Greek lands in general. The emphasis of the study is on the sources 
concerning these settlements and the conclusion reached, after a most meticu- 
lous study of all the aspects of the problem, including the views of Paul Lemerle, 
Ivan Dujtev and other scholars is, that among these sources the most precious 
and the most trustworthy is the Chronicle of Monemvasia. The Slavs who 
settled in the Greek lands, including the Peloponnese, settled there in the 80’s 
of the sixth century. More Slavs may have come later, but their coming cannot 
be precisely documented. The study goes on to show how the Slavs who 

‘settled in the Greek lands in time succombed to Greek influences and became 
Greeks. In the evolution of Greek culture, the principal forces were the Clas- 
sical tradition, the Roman domination and Christianity. The settlement of 
Slavs in Greece was of no decisive significance. 


D. J. DELIVANIS 


THE REPERCUSSIONS IN THE BALKANS BY THE ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 
CLAUSES OF THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES 


The signatories of the Treaty of Versailles had assigned to themselves 
the scope to stop Germany from creating the conditions to start another 
World War in the future. The point was not only to assure her disarmement 
but also to prevent Germany’s broad economic activities. In the cadre of these 
efforts, Germany and the German subjects abroad were deprived, in virtu 
of the economic and financial clauses of the Treaty, the quasi totality of their 
investements and foreign debts in favor of the governments of the countries 
where they resided. Thus the Allied Balkan States acquired at the beginning 
some advantages. But the case was not similar with the two Balkan ex-allies 
of Germany. In any case the economic development of the Balkan States had 
to suffer from the German weakness till about the eve of World War II. Then 
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Germany’s position was dominant in the Balkans and she took iium 
of the situation till 1944-1945. 


DIMITRIJE DJORDJEVIC 
THE 1883 PEASANT UPRISING IN SERBIA 


The 1883 uprising involved some 12-15.000 peasants and resulted from 
socio-economic and political problems which the peasantry faced in Serbia. 
The paper deals with the causes of the uprising, its development, the immediate 
reaction of the central authorities and the activity of the army in crushing 
down the insurgents. The documents of the Summary Court offer an insight 
in the social composition of the movement. The peasants made the over- 
whelming part of the rebels. The leadership was recruited among the members 
of the Radical party and was made up from priests, teachers, parliament 
members, merchants, chaftsmen and urban population. The statistics of the 
verdicts, offered in the paper, give a more detailed picture of the social 
structure of the insurgents. Finally, the conclusion deals with the historic 
perspectives of the uprising and its impact on Serbian politics at the end of 
the nineteenth century. 


M. PETROVICH 
CROATIAN HUMANISTS AND THE OTTOMAN PERIL 


This paper presents a survey and analysis of Latin writings by Croatian 
Humanists in the 15th and 16th centuries concerning the Ottoman Turks. 

One of the neglected aspects of the cultural history of Southeastern 
Europe has been the whole period of Humanism during the Renaissance. 
Especially the Croatian lands—Dalmatia, Dubrovnik (Ragusa) and the eastern 
Adriatic coast in particular—produced many Humanist writers. Thanks to 
the cosmopolitanism of European Humanism, which was facilitated by the 
use of Latin as the international language of Western Christendom, the writings 
of Croatian Humanists were widely read and esteemed throughout Western 
and Central Europe. 

The rise of. Croatian Humanism coincided with the Ottoman advance 
into Catholic Europe. By virtue of their geographic position, the Croats lay 
directly in the path of this advance, indeed, for much of the 15th and 16th 
centuries along its cutting edge. The theme of the Turkish Peril was a popular 
one in European literature in that period. -However, Western scholars have 
not paid sufficient attention to the Croatian writers on this theme, men who 
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were often personally engaged in the encounter with the Ottoman might as 
soldiers, captives, refugees, diplomatic envoys, and merchants: They contribu- 
ted to European Humanist literature various memoirs, histories, poems, and 
written orations delivered before Popes and Imperial Councils, often in superb 
neo-classical Latin, concerning the Ottoman Turks and their empire. The 
main purpose of this literature was to alert Western Christendom to the 
Ottoman danger and to seek help for the embattled Croats. Even so, some of 
these Croatian writers offer surprisingly objective and knowledgeable accounts 
of the Ottoman Turks and their way of life. This paper categorizes and evaluates 
their writings on the Ottoman Turks as historical sources, literary production, 
and as propaganda. 


BYRON RAIZIS 
THE GREEK POETS PRAISE “THE BRITANNIC MUSE’ 


The purpose of this essay is to examine the impact of Byronism, and 
especially of Lord Byron’s personality and philhellenism, on all major Greek 
poets who composed elegiac or commemorative lyrics honoring the man 
Andreas Kalvos had aptly called ‘The Britannic Muse’, from 1824 to a century 
later. These poets are Solomos, Kalvos, Palli, Soutsos, Karasoutsas, Paraschos, 
Ioannou, Provelenghios, Vlachoyannis, Skipis, Malakasis, Palamas, Athanas, 
Drosinis, Polemis, Gryparis, Karyotakis, Vlachos, and Sigouros. Some of 
the poems were composed immediately following Byron’s death at Misso- 
longhi, others on the occasion of unveiling various monuments to him, a few 
on the spur of the moment—so to speak—and most in 1924, honoring the 
anniversary of the first century since his death. Some poets betray familiarity 
with Byron's works and style, others do not. Some of the poems were written 
in katharevousa or even Homeric Greek (those of the nineteenth century), 
most, however, were composed in refined and appropriate demotic. Generous 
samples are quoted here in metrical translations into English, especially all 
sonnets; comparative allusions and professional documentation complete 
this cultural survey. 


A. L. MACFIE 
THE CHANAK AFFAIR (SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER 1922) 


Following the defeat and evacuation of the Greck forces in Anatolia 
in August-September 1922, Lord Curzon, British Secretary of State for Foreign 
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Affairs, endeavoured as best as he could to salvage something from the ruins 
of British policy, seeking to sustain allied unity, compel the Turks to respect 
the neutrality of the Straits zone and oblige them to negotiate an armistice, 
finally concluded at Mudania on 10 October 1922. In the prucess he was 
compelled to abandon Eastern Thrace to the Turks;but by his efforts he succeed- 
ed in preserving the allied position on the Straits more or less intact, so that 
he was able to prepare for the forthcoming conference at Lausanne with some 
expectation of success. 


FRANCESCO GUIDA 
MARCO ANTONIO CANINI AND GREECE 


The subject of the essay is the activity that the Venetian Marco Antonio 
Canini (1822-1891) carried out in Greece or in favour of Greece during three 
periods: from his arrival as an exiled in that country in 1849 until the half 
fifties; in the crucial years 1862-63 and during and after the Eastern crisis 
(1875-1881). Though he denied he was a mazzinian, Canini has always been 
considered as such and not wrongly because his beliefs in the civilizing free- 
dom, in the cooperation among oppressed peoples and in a Balkan-Danubian 
Confederation approached Mazzini’s ideas. After taking part to the risings 
of 1848 he went into exile to Greece where he led a poor life teaching, studying, 
writing books and always dreaming great and vain plans concerning culture andy” ~ 
business. He was in Constantinople during the war of Crimea and sentsome ` 
articles to the Italian newspaper “L’Opinione” about it. He lived in the Da- 
nubian Principalities from 1856 up to 1859 when he was expelled. In Italy he 
also managed to get into revolutionary plans which at the beginning of the 
60s aimed at a Balkan uprising against Austria and Turkey. Vittorio Emanue- 
le II, Garibaldi and Klapka charged him with some important missions in 
Greece in order to obtain the Hellenic throne for Amedeo di Savoia; in Wal- 
lachia and in Serbia where he tried to persuade the local leaders into support- 
ing the plan of a great Balkan-Danubian Confederation of which he was a 
propagandist. But both missions failed and in 1863 he continued to work in 
Greece for an anti-Turk uprising without any success. After taking part in the 
Italian war against Austria, of 1866, he moved to Paris where he lived up to 
1873. In the French capital he published, among other things, an interesting 
memorial. At the outbreak of the Eastern crisis he was in the front line working 
as a publicist (The Epirus Question, Italy and Greece) and organizing volunteers 
in favour of Serbians. At the end of the 70s he resumed his activity creating 
philhellenic committees and in 1881 went to the Hellenic peninsula trying to 
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favour the anti-Turk agitation so that it might be transformed into a revolt 
in Epirus and Thessaly. All this proved to be useless. After his return to Italy, 
Greece and the Balkan question were still the main subjects of his writings. 
Having а good knowledge of Neo-greek language and literature, he translated 
some popular Greek songs and wrote in Neo-greek or found inspiration in 
the Hellenic world. His political and revolutionary activity was certainly more 
important than his literary works. His opinions on the Greek world politics 
are undoubtedly interesting as well as on the possibility of an agreement with 
Slavic peoples. With his lasting interest for Greece and the Balkans, Canini is 
a representative of a precise trend that can be found in Italian Risorgimento. 
This idea clearly assumed some aspects—that can be thought natural—of a 

nationalism more expansionist, nearly an imperialism im nuce. i 


BASIL KONDIS 


THE ALBANIAN QUESTION AT THE BEGINNING OF 1920 AND THE GREEK- 
ALBANIAN PROTOCOL OF KAPESTITSA (MAY 28th 1920) 


The purpose of this study is to situate the Greek-Albanian Protocol of 
Kapestitsa in a historical framework, bringing to light new facts concerning 
its signining and the consequences it had upon Greek-Albanian relations. 
7 Moreover, an attempt will be made to give an account of the Albanian Question 
‘as it appeared at the beginning of 1920. 


MILENKO KARANOVICH 
THE BEGINNING OF GIRL’S EDUCATION IN MODERN SERBIA, 1838-1858 


The education of female children in modern Serbia began after the liber- 
ation from the Turkish rule in 1830. The parent’s opposition was great in the 
beginning. Later, due to the government, the so-called Constitutional reign 
(1838-1858) an educational policy was adopted for girl’s schools which began 
to proliferate throughout Serbia. Inspite the various obstacles the first steps 
were taken and the foundations laid, on which the future education of Serbian 
female children was to rest. 
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D. J BENNISON 


THE SECTORAL AND SPATIAL STRUCTURE OF RETAIL TRADE IN GREECE, 
1951-69 


Using data from three post-war censuses, an analysis is made of the 
changing sectoral and spatial structure of retail trade in Greece between 1951 
and 1969. The main change in the sectoral structure of retailing in this period 
was the increase in the relative importance of non-food retailing and this can 
be related to increases in real incomes. Productivity in Greek retail trade showed 
.some increases, and the analysis suggests that this was due primarily to in- 
creasing sales per employee rather to any fundamental organisational change. 
- The traditional, small, independently owned and operated shop still remains 
dominant and rising demand for non-food items has been met by increases 
in the number of outlets rather the expansion of existing ones. Spatial variations 
in the structure of retail trade are examined. An assessment is made of the 
degree to which retail trade in Greece has changed since 1969 and is likely 
to change in the future. In conclusion the implications of this for economic 
development and planning are outlined. 


